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MESSAGE 


HIS    EXCELLENCY 


Charles  B.  Andrews, 


GOVERNOR  OF. CONNECTICUT, 


General  Assembly, 


JctnixcLTy    7,    1880. 


rfii}ted  "by  Oi'dei'  of  tl|e   legislature. 


HARTFORD,  CONN.: 

PRESS  OF  THE   CASE,  LOCKWOOD  &  BRAINARD  COMPANY. 

1880. 


MESSAGE. 


Gentlemen  of  the  General  Assembly: 

I  welcome  you  to  these  halls  of  legislation.  The  people  of 
the  State  have  placed  you  in  a  position  of  high  responsibility. 
It  is  no  light  thing  to  be  invested  with  the  supreme  law- 
making power  in  a  free  State — to  have  in  your  keeping  the 
prosperity,  the  weal  or  woe  of  a  whole  people.  To  such  a 
duty  every  honest  man  must  come  with  a  reverent  spirit,  feel- 
ing his  own  ignorance  and  littleness,  and  seeking  to  be  guided 
by  a  wisdom  that  is  higher  than  himself. 

I  congratulate  you  that  you  meet  'at  a  time  when  the -con- 
dition of  all  material  affairs  has  so  greatly  improved.  The 
year  that  has  just  closed  'behind  us  has  cheered  us  with  its 
generous  gifts.  The  year  upon  which  we  are  just  entering  is 
bright  with  continued  promise.  The  restoration  of  specie 
payments  is  no  longer  a  problem.  Gold  and  paper  have 
touched  each  other,  and  in  all  ordinary  transactions  are  inter- 
changeable as  a  measure  of  value.  Stagnation  in  business 
has  everywhere  given  way  to  enterprise :  dullness  has  been 
succeeded  by  activity.  Values  have  everywhere  been  en- 
hanced. Labor  is  in  greater  demand,  of  a  better  quality,  and 
at  higher  wages.  Within  our  borders  it  has  been  a  season  of 
more  than  ordinary  healthfulness.  Food  is  plenty.  The 
crops  have  been  abundant.  The  teeming  West  groans  under 
its  burden  of  cereals.  All  the  lines  of  transportation  from 
the  lakes  to  the  sea  are  loaded  to  the  full  with  bread  grain, 
while  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  bushels  await  means 
of  being  forwarded  to  market.  Manufactures  have  largely 
increased,  and  the  price  of  manufactured  goods  is  improved. 
The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  have  been  developed. 
New  and  diversified  industries  have  been  entered  upon. 
Trade  and  the  exchange  of  commodities  has  been  steadily 


growing,  with  an  increasing  balance  in  our  favor.  Progress 
has  been  made  in  the  arts.  The  knowledge  of  witty  inven- 
tions has  been  found  out.  Abundance  is  at  hand  ready  to 
be  laid  at  every  door.  Peace  has  clasped  hands  with  pros- 
perity. 

Surely  here  is  sufficient  cause  for  congratulation  and  for 
thankfulness.  Let  us  all  take  heed  that  no  act  of  ours  shall 
obscure  the  bright  prospect  opening  before  us. 

STATE  DEBT. 

The  public  debt  of  the  State  is  the  same  as  last  year,  and 
is  represented  by  four  classes  of  bonds,  as  follows: 
January  1,  1863,  redeemable  after  twenty  years, 

bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,       -  1877,000 

January  1,  18H4,  redeemable  after  twenty  years, 

at  6  per  cent,  interest,   -  1,318,550 

October  1,  1865,  redeemable  after  twenty  years, 

at  6  per  cent,  interest,  -  1,741,100 

May  1,  1877,  redeemable  after  ten  years,  at  5  per 

cent,  interest,    -  -  -     1,031,000 

Total,  -  -  -  14,967,650 

Interest  is  payable  semi-annually  on  all. 

STATE  FINANCES. 

The  Treasury  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the 

year  was         -  -1842,372.11 

Income  for  the  year,      -  1,534,288.48 

Making  a  total  of  - 12,376,660.59 

The  expenditures  for  the  year,  including  the 
sum  of  $287,626.00  paid  ;is  interest  on  State 
bonds,  was     -  -    1,534,513.64 

Leaving  a  balance  to  credit  of  new  year,  -     $842,146.95 

A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the  Comptroller's  re- 
port for  last  year  shows  that  the  total  income  for  this  year  is 
-1118,281.83  less  than  the  preceding  one.  The  total  expend- 
itures for  the  past  year  are  also  $8,098.89  less  than  the  year 
before. 

The  falling  off  in  the  grand  list  of  the  State  of  more  than 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  the  reduction  of  the  tax  on  savings 


banks,  and  the  abatement  by  the  legislature  of  the  tax  of 
the  Charter  Oak  Insurance  Company  and  of  certain  rail- 
roads, accounts  for  the  loss  of  income.  The  special  expenses 
of  the  State  have  decreased.  The  amount  expended  for 
the  State  House  and  for  grading  the  grounds  is  $114,750.00, 
in  place  of  $331,500  last  year.  The  special  expense  this 
year  of  about  $85,000  for  new  uniforms  for  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  repaying  of  $26,058.39  to  the  National 
Banks  for  the  tax  on  the  stock  of  non-resident  stockholders 
wrongfully  collected,  and  the  cost  of  furniture,  etc.,  in  the 
State  House,  to  the  amount  of  $79,574.40,  makes  up  a  large 
part  of  this  difference.  These  expenditures  will  not  again 
be  necessary. 

The  ordinary  expenses  have  been  substantially  the  same  as 
the  preceding  year,  except  in  one  particular.  The  judicial 
expenses  have  increased  by  more  than  $41,000.  The  Comp- 
troller calls  attention  to  this  large  increase,  and  in  order  to 
give  emphasis  to  his  words  I  repeat  here  substantially  what 
he  has  said:  "A  very  large  increase  will  be  found  in  the  item 
of  judicial  expenses.  Protracted  trials,  possibly  unavoidable 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  necessarily  involve  great 
expenditures,  and  one  cannot  fail  to  see  an  increasing  ten- 
dency in  that  direction.  In  the  session  of  1879  an  act  was 
passed  giving  to  witnesses  in  criminal  trials  ten  cents  per 
mile  for  travel  to  the  place  of  trial  each  day.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  some  recent  trials  this  must  be  an  important  item.  It 
may  possibly  require  examination." 

This  is  a  matter  to  which  your  attention  can  be  usefully 
directed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  expenditures  are  $225.16 
less  than  the  total  income  for  the  year. 

The  estimates  of  income  for  the  current  year  are : 

Income,    -----    $1,550,050.00 
Expenditure,  -  -    $1,397,246.00 

Estimated  amount  of  income  over  expenditure,  $152,804.00 
Add  to  this  the  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the 

beginning  of  the  year,  -  842,146.95 

Estimated  surplus  at  the  end  of  current  year,       $994,950.95 
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The  improved  condition  of  all  sources  of  taxation  affords 
the  hope  that  at  an  early  day  our  revenues  will  be  largely 
augmented. 

A  SURVEY  OF  THE  STATE. 

An  authentic  and  accurate  map  of  the  State  is  a  need  that 
ought  to  be  supplied.  It  is  a  reproach  to  Connecticut,  with 
its  large  school  fund  and  its  boasted  common  schools,  that  we 
do  not  know  our  own  topography,  and  are  not  in  possession 
of  any  means  by  which  to  learn  it.  It  is  probably  a  fact 
that  there  is  in  existence  a  better  map  of  the  surface  of  the 
moon  than  of  the  surface  of  Connecticut.  We  do  not  know 
the  length  of  our  own  boundary  lines  except  as  we  learn  them 
from  our  neighbors.  The  only  source  we  have  from  which  to 
learn  the  topography  of  our  State  is  the  imperfect  and  unreli- 
able maps  of  private  publishers.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
omits  entirely  several  important  ranges  of  hills,  makes  an 
error  of  several  miles  in  the  location  of  one  or  two  large 
towns,  and  even  Eorgets  that  the  city  in  which  you  are  assembled 
is  the  sole  capital  of  the  State.  In  respect  to  an  accurate  sur- 
vey we  are  behind  most  of  the  other  States.  We  are  behind 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  The  Sandwich  Islands  has  a  very 
accurate  survej  of  its  territory,  which  is  used  as  the  basis  for 
the  surveys  of  public  and  private  lands.  Such  a  survey  could 
lie  made  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  and  in  view  of  the  great 

advantages,  public  and  private,  that  would  he  afforded,  I  urge 
that  measures  be  taken  to  have  one  made. 

SAVINGS  BANKS. 

The  savings  banks  of  the  State  are  in  a  much  better  condi- 
tion than  last  year.  The  increase  of  deposits  between  Oct.  1, 
1878,  and  Oct.  1,  1879,  was  *:>>2i;.,.t74.8d:  increase  of  interest 
and  surplus  for  the  same  time,  $11,067.70.  Within  the  same 
period  there  was  a  decrease  of  other  liabilities  to  the  amount 
of  1120,832.88;  so  that  the  entire  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  these  hanks  amounts  to  $457,875.44. 

The  Bank  Commissioners  report  that  this  increase, gratify 
ing  as  it  is,  by  no  means  measures  the  whole  improvement 
which  they  found  to  exist  at  their  last  examination.     The  bet- 


ter  feeling  with  officers  and  depositors,  the  confidence,  the 
gratification  at  the  revival  of  business,  all  indicated  an  increased 
interest  in  and  good  will  to  the  savings  banks.  The  Commis- 
sioners recommend  the  repeal  of  the  law  requiring  one-half 
the  amount  of  deposits  to  be  invested  in  loans  on  real  estate. 
They  urge  that  in  some  parts  of  the  State  there  is  not  now, 
nor  is  there  likely  to  be  in  the  near  future,  a  call  for  money, 
either  in  city  or  country,  sufficient  to  absorb  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  deposits;  that  by  reason  of  this  requirement  many 
banks  are  compelled  to  limit  the  amount  they  will  receive 
from  depositors  ;  and  that  there  are  many  other  classes  of  secu- 
rities which  are  equally  safe.  They,  however,  add  "that  care- 
ful consideration  should  be  given  to  proposed  changes  in  laws 
relating  to  investments,  that  public  confidence  in  the  banks 
may  not  in  any  measure  be  weakened."  In  this  advice  I 
heartily  unite. 

I  ask  your  careful  attention  to  what  they  say  respecting  the 
bonds  of  Treasurers  of  Savings  Banks  and  of  Trust  Compa- 
nies. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  call  your  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Commissioners  speak  of  certain  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  some  officers  of  savings  banks.  I  deem  it  worthy  of 
praise.  If  all  watchmen  set  to  guard  the  public  would  speak 
out  as  plainly  and  as  fearlessly  as  do  these,  there  would  be 
much  less  official  misdoing  and  a  great  deal  less  occasion  for 
public  regret. 

STATE  BOUNDARY  LINE. 

The  boundary  line  between  this  State  and  the  State  of  New 
York  on  our  western  and  southern  border  has  never  been 
mutually  agreed  upon.  This  condition  occasioned  great 
uncertainty,  frequent  disputes,  and  much  vexation  to  the  citi- 
zens of  both  States  living  along  these  lines.  This  matter  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  in  1878,  when  an 
act  was  passed  providing  for  the  appointment,  by  the  Governor, 
of  commissioners  authorized  to  meet  like  commissioners  on 
the  part  of  New  York,  who  should  be  empowered  to  settle  and 
agree  upon  the  said  boundary  lines.  No  concurring  legisla- 
tion was  had  by  the  State  of  New  York  till  March,  1879, 


when  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the 
State  Engineer  were  created  the  Commissioners  on  the  part  of 
that  State  with  powers  precisely  similar  to  the  powers  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Connecticut.  Upon  receiving  notice  of 
such  action,  I  appointed  Hon.  Origen  S.  Seymour,  Hon. 
Lafayette  S.  Foster,  and  Hon.  William  T.  Minor  the  commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  this  State. 

The  resolution  under  which  these  commissioners  were 
appointed  provides  that  they  shall  make  their  report  to  the 
General  Assembly.  I  am  informed  that  they  are  prepared  so 
to  report,  and  am  also  informed  that  the  joint  commission 
has  unanimously  agreed  upon  the  entire  boundary  line 
between  the  two  States,  defining  accurately  the  limits  of  this 
State  upon  the  west  and  south. 

I  am  not  officially  advised  as  to  the  details  of  the  agree- 
ment, but  know  that  the  commissioners  of  both  States  have 
examined  the  matter  in  difference  with  greal  care  and  indus- 
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try.  The  well  known  character  of  the  commissioners  for 
learning  and  integrity  gives  to  their  action  the  force  of  a  judi- 
cial determination.  It  may,  in  some  particulars,  not  be  pre- 
cisely as  we  would  like,  but  I  think  the  State  is  pledged  to 
abide  by  the  result.  1  recommend  thai  the  agreement  be 
ratified  by  the  General  Assembly. 

OYSTER   COMMISSION. 

The  immense  tracts  of  valuable  oyster  ground  on  the 
southerly  boundaries  of  the  State,  which  are  at  present 
unused,  and  which  it  was  believed  could  be  so  disposed  of 
as  to  bring  a  large  sum  into  the  I  reasury  of  the  State,  induced 
the  last  Legislature  to  provide  for  a  commission  of  three  per- 
sons to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  gradual  disposal  of  such 
grounds.  Upon  this  commission  I  appointed  Hon.  Robert 
Coit  of  New  London,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Graves  of  Litchfield,  and 
Charles  W.  Bell,  Esq.,  of  Norwalk.  They  have  attended  to 
the  duty  with  which  they  were  charged,  and  will  report  to 
you  the  plan  which  they  have  agreed  upon,  and  which,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  be  acceptable  to  you,  and  of  great  value  to  the 
State. 
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STATE   PRISON. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  confined  at  the  State  Prison 
on  the  30th  day  of  November  last  was  251.  There  had  been 
received  during  the  year  110,  and  discharged  137.  The 
income  from  the  Prison  has  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
board,  clothing,  and  medical  care  of  the  prisoners,  the  salaries 
of  all  the  officers,  with  the  incidental  expenses,  and  leave  a 
balance  of  1692.19  to  credit  for  the  new  year.  There  has 
been  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury,  on  account  of  the  Prison, 
the  sum  of  $7,644.95,  which  has  been  expended  for  repairs, 
and  for  other  purposes  not  mentioned  above. 

The  new  direction  of  the  Prison,  ordered  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature, went  into  operation  on  the  first  of  April.  These  Direc- 
tors have  brought  great  intelligence  to  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  have  expended  much  time,  and  have  displayed  the 
utmost  zeal  and  public  spirit.  After  careful  inquiry,  they 
chose  a  warden,  and  changed  many  of  the  other  officers. 
The  new  officers  have  faithfully  seconded  the  efforts  of  the 
Directors.  The  result  has  been  successful  almost  beyond 
expectation.  Our  Prison,  save  that  it  is  an  old-fashioned 
structure,  built  before  any  of"  the  modern  improvements  in 
prison  buildings  came  into  use,  might  well  be  a  model.  In 
cleanliness,  healthfulness,  good  order;  in  the  intelligence, 
activity,  judgment,  and  fidelity  of  all  the  officers ;  in  the  obe- 
dience, cheerfulness,  industry,  and  discipline  of  the  prisoners; 
and  in  that  general  feeling  of  satisfaction,  security,  and  pride 
which  comes  from  doing,  and  doing  well  the  work  which  it  is 
set  to  do,  the  State  Prison  of  Connecticut  is  now  surpassed  by 
no  institution  of  a  similar  kind  in  America. 

For  a  few  years  past  some  classes  of  workingmen  have  con- 
tended that  the  system  of  contract  labor  in  use  at  the  State 
Prison  unjustly  affected  them.  They  applied  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1879  for  some  legislation.  Such  action  was  had 
that  a  commission  consisting  of  not  more  than  five  persons 
was  authorized  to  be  appointed  by  the  G-overnor,  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  abolishing  the 
system  of  contract  labor  carried  on  at  the  Prison,  and  to 
devise  some  plan  for  the  employment  of  the  prisoners  other 
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than  by  contract;  and  to  inquire  further  what  kinds  of 
employment  could  be  sucessfully  carried  on  in  the  Prison  with 
the  least  conflict  to  established  interests.  On  the  commission 
I  appointed  Lucius  P.  Deming  of  New  Haven,  W.  P.  Wilcox 
of  Chester,  Edmund  Tweedy  of  Danbury,  Jeremiah  Tierney 
of  Norwalk,  and  Merrick  A.  Marcy  of  Union.  Their  report 
will  be  laid  before  you  at  an  early  day.  This  is  an  important 
matter,  involving  on  the  one  hand  the  interests  of  many  work- 
ing men,  and  on  the  other  possibly  requiring  an  entire  change 
in  the  management  of  the  prisoners.  I  trust  you  will  be  able 
to  devise  some  plan  whereby  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  can  be 
utilized  in  a  remunerative  way  without  unjustly  bearing  upon 
the  labor  of  honest  men. 

A  special  law,  passed  in  1869,  provides  that  the  Governor, 
in  certain  cases,  shall  issue  an  order  to  take  any  person  confined 
in  the  State  Prison,  who  shall  become  insane,  to  the  General 
Hospital  at  Middletown.  During  the  last  summer  the  warden 
of  the  Prison  reported  to  me  that  two  or  three  convicts  were 
insane,  and  requested  that  measures  be  taken  for  their 
transfer  to  the  Hospital.  One  of  these  was  a  man  confined 
in  the  Prison  for  murder,  and  whose  insanity  impelled  him  to 
murder  everybody  else.  The  life  of  nu  person  within  his 
power  was  safe  for  an  instant.  At  the  Prison  he  could  be  so 
restrained  that  he  could  not  take  t  lie  life  of  any  one.  At  the 
Hospital  his  presence  would  endanger  the  lives  of  many. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  deemed  it  my  duty  not  to 
approve  the  report  or  to  make  the  order  for  the  transfer. 

The  Hospital  is  overcrowded,  and  is  obliged  to  reject  or 
postpone  pending  applications  for  admission  of  persons  who 
are  not  criminal.  Besides,  it  is  a  question  of  very  grave 
doubt  whether  the  criminal  insane  run  safely  or  wisely  be  put 
into  the  same  institution  with  the  innocent.  1  recommend 
the  repeal  of  this  act,  and  that  some  special  provision  be 
made  for  insane  convicts. 

THE  INDIGENT  INSANE. 

The  special  report  made  to  the  last  Legislature  upon  "  the 
necessity  for  further  accommodations  for  the  insane  poor  of 
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this  State  "  will  come  before  you  with  the  unfinished  business 
of  last  year. 

The  Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Middletown 
has,  during  the  year,  had  a  total  number  of  644  patients. 
On  the  1st  day  of  December  there  were  510.  Of  these  only 
three  were  paying  patients,  and  of  these  three  two  are  them- 
selves paupers  whose  expenses  are  paid  by  relatives  living  out 
of  the  State.  The  report  above  mentioned  showed  that  there 
were  in  the  State  about  400  poor  insane  persons  who  were 
out  of  the  Hospital  who  were  in  almshouses  or  supported  else- 
where wholly  or  in  part  by  towns,  and  recommended  the 
erection  at  Middletown  upon  the  farm  owned  by  the  State  of 
a  separate  building,  inexpensive  in  style  and  construction, 
where  the  quiet  chronic  patients  could  be  cared  for.  I  believe 
this  is  much  the  most  economical  method  that  can  be  adopted 
for  the  care  of  the  large  number  of  poor  insane  people  now 
needing  hospital  treatment.  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  see  why 
the  poor  insane  who  are  out  of  hospitals  are  not  entitled  to 
your  attention  as  fully  as  those  who  are  in.  Nor  do  I  see 
how  you  can  be  consistent  if  you  refuse,  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense, to  provide  for  the  former  while  at  a  large  outlay  you 
have  made  provision  for  the  latter.  The  fact  that  at  all  times 
for  the  past  three  years  applicants  at  the  hospital  have  been 
obliged  to  wait  from  two  to  three  months  until  their  turn 
could  be  reached,  simply  because  at  all  times  the  hospital  was 
dangerously  over-crowded,  makes  it  your  duty  to  adopt,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  some  reasonable  plan  of  further  provi- 
sion for  this  dependent  class. 

"WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

In  the  communication  I  had  the  honor  to  make  to  the  last 
General  Assembly  I  recommended  that  the  right  of  voting 
be  extended  to  women,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature.  I  repeat  the  recommendation.  It  seerns.to 
me  that  logic  and  wisdom  both  dictate  that  women,  especially 
property-holding  and  tax-paying  women,  should  have  this 
right.  At  the  very  least  they  ought  to  be  allowed  a  voice  in 
all  places  where  taxes  are  laid,  as  in  town,  city,  borough,  and 
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school  district  meetings.  Or  if  this  is  deemed  too  general, 
why  not  permit  them  to  vote  on  some  special  matters,  as  the 
raising  of  a  tax,  for  school  committees,  on  the  question  of 
license  or  no  license,  or  others  of  a  similar  nature  ? 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  recently  passed  a  law  per- 
mitting all  women  who  possess  the  required  qualifications  of 
residence  and  education,  and  have  paid  a  tax,  "  to  vote  at 
town  and  city  meetings  for  members  of  school  committees." 
Six  other  States  have  laws  granting  to  women  the  right  of 
suffrage  wholly  or  limited.  Any  such  enactment  in  this 
State,  if  it  should  work  badly,  might  be  repealed  by  a  Legis- 
lature consisting  only  of  men  elected  solely  by  male  suffrage. 

It  has  just  been  decided  by  a  very  significant  majority  in  this 
State  that  voting  is  a  great  educator,  and  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  incur  an  annual  expense  of  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars that  the  men  of  the  State  may  have  an  opportunity 
every  year  to  take  part  in  this  great  educational  process.  If 
this  sort  of  education  is  so  very  valuable  lor  men,  does  it  not 
savor  a  good  deal  of  narrowness — might  I  not  say  cowardice 
— not  to  permit  women  to  share  to  some  little  extent  in  it  ? 

TAXATION  OP  PROPERTY  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN. 

I  call  your  attention  again  to  the  taxation  of  the  separate 
property  of  married  women.  All  such  property  held  by  any 
married  woman  by  virtue  of  the  acts  passed  in  1877  and  in 
1878,  is  as  much  out  of  the  control  of  the  husband  as  though 
no  marriage  existed.  In  such  case  to  require  the  property  to 
be  set  for  taxation  in  the  list  of  the  husband,  and  make  the 
tax  thereon  a  debt  against  him,  is  a  plain  violation  of  the 
rights  of  married  men.  You  ought  to  provide  that  all  such 
property  be  set  in  a  list  against  the  married  woman  herself. 
An  act  making  this  provision  has  once  or  twice  passed  in  one 
branch  of  the  Assembly  and  has  failed  of  becoming  a  law, 
mainly  on  the  claim  that  it  would  add  to  the  labors  of  assess- 
ors. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  assessors  are  a  very  useful 
class  of  public  servants,  but  1  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  wise 
that  an  illogical,  cumbersome,  and  inequitable  statute  shall 
remain  in  force  simply  to  accommodate  them. 
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DIVORCES. 

The  number  of  divorces  granted  in  the  State  for  the  year 
ending  Jan.  1,  1879,  was  401.  This  is  a  less  number  than 
for  several  years  preceding.  Every  person  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  the  business  of  our  courts  has  observed  that  at 
least  eight  out  of  ten  divorces  are  granted  upon  uncontested 
hearings.  Many  of  these,  it  is  believed,  have  been  obtained 
by  the  parties  colluding  with  one  another.  With  a  view  to 
putting  a  stop  to  this  vicious  practice,  I  recommend  that  a 
law  be  passed  requiring. the  State's  Attorney  in  each  county 
to  defend  against  every  uncontested  petition  for  a  divorce 
unless  he  shall  be  satisfied,  upon  an  examination  of  the  case, 
that  it  rests  on  just  and  legal  grounds. 

Whatever  theory  we  may  have  as  to  the  indissolubility  of 
the  marriage  relation,  we  can  all  agree  that  the  State  has  suf- 
ficient interest  in  its  permanency  not  to  permit  married  par- 
ties to  be  separated  upon  any  sudden  caprice,  and  much  more, 
that  they  shall  not  secure  a  divorce  by  practising  a  deceit  upon 
the  courts. 

CORPORATIONS. 

The  subject  of  corporations,  especially  joint  stock  corpora- 
tions, and  corporation  laws,  will  be  brought  to  your  attention 
by  the  report  of  the  Special  Commission  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  of  1879  to  revise  these  laws.  Upon  this  Commis- 
sion I  appointed  John  S.  Beach  of  New  Haven,  William  C. 
Crump  of  New  London,  Samuel  Fessenden  of  Stamford,  Henry 
S.  Barbour  of  Hartford,  and  Frederick  C.  Webster  of  Litchfieldo 
These  gentlemen  have  given  the  matter  of  corporation  laws 
great  attention  and  will  report  at  an  early  day. 

The  subject  of  corporations  and  the  laws  under  which  they 
can  be  organized  and  by  which  they  ought  to  be  governed  is 
of  great  importance,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  receive  very 
careful  attention  at  your  hands. 

It  is  a  question  worthy  of  serious  inquiry  by  the  people  of 
this  State  whether  the  indefinite  multiplying  of  corporations 
is  not  an  evil  rather  than  a  good.  The  spirit  of  the  law  in 
Connecticut,  as  applied  to  property,  favors  the  equality  of 
property  among  all  citizens,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  conditions 
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of  mankind  will  permit.  It  does  not  favor  the  building  up 
of  large  fortunes  by  individuals  while  the  many  remain  poor. 
Indeed,  vast  and  overshadowing  fortunes,  wielded  by  a  single 
will,  whether  of  a  corporation  or  a  natural  person,  are  among 
the  greatest  dangers  to  which  the  happiness  of  the  people  in  a 
republic  can  be  exposed.  Such  fortunes  create  a  sort  of  feu- 
dalism as  oppressive  and  possibly  more  unrelenting  than  that 
of  the  Middle  Ages — seeking  to  do  now  by  the  power  of 
money  what  was  then  done  by  force.  The  theory  of  our  law 
is  that  all  men  shall  have  an  equal  chance  in  earning,  and 
equal  security  in  enjoying  what  they  earn. 

Our  statute  forbids  perpetuities  ;  distributes  the  estate  of  a 
deceased  person  to  all  his  children  equally,  and,  with  slight 
exceptions,  subjects  all  his  property  to  the  payment  of  all  his 
debts.  Our  law  goes  upon  the  theory  that  every  man  is  liable 
to  the  fullest  extent,  tor  all  his  debts,  and  that  at  least  once 
during  each  generation  there  will  be  an  entire  new  division 
of  property.  These  are  cardinal  principles.  In  other  words, 
to  use  a  highly  technical  form  of  expression,  our  law  of  prop- 
erty goes  upon  the  theory  of  the  limited  viability  and  the 
unlimited  liability  of  the  property-holder.  If  these  principles 
are  observed,  there  will  he  no  trouble,  and  any  lawfor  the  crea- 
tion of  corporations  ought  to  trench  upon  them  as  little  as 
possible. 

It  may  be  true  that,  allowing  the  citizen  to  merge  himself 
for  the  purposes  of  business  into  a  corporation  and  thereby 
limit  his  individual  responsibility  for  his  husiness  engage- 
ments, when  coupled  with  the  great  advantage  which  the  cor- 
poration has  of  being  relieved  from  the  human  vicissitude  of 
a  limited  life,  has  been  promotive  of  enterprise,  and  has  car- 
ried to  a  successful  issue  some  undertakings  that  have  con- 
ferred great  advantage  upon  the  State.  But,  unfortunately, 
in  the  history  of  legislation  it  has  usually  happened  that  when 
any  special  privileges  have  been  granted  by  the  State,  those 
privileges  have  been  stretched  into  abuses.  It  is  as  true  now 
as  it  was  in  the  clays  of  Sir  William  Black  stone  that  "  cor- 
porations being  composed  of  individuals,  subject  to  human 
frailties,  are  liable  as  well   as   private  persons,  to  deviate 
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from  the  end  of  their  institution."  For  examples  of  this  I 
need  only  refer  you  to  the  speeial  message  of  my  predecessor 
upon  the  subject  of  joint  stock  laws,  made  to  the  Legislature 
in  1878,  with  the  schedule  appended  thereto,  only  adding  that 
an  examination  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  shows  that  simi- 
lar corporations  are  continually  being  formed. 

Experience  teaches  that  every  combination  of  numbers, 
and  much  more  of  capital,  unless  carefully  guarded,  almost 
inevitably  generates  a  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  such  combination  increases  intensity 
of  action,  separates  in  some  degree  the  associated  members 
from  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  subjects  them  to  sepa- 
rate rules  of  action. 

In  order  to  correct  this  tendency,  it  seems  to  me  there 
ought  to  be  some  degree  of  personal  liability  on  the  stock- 
holders, or  at  least  upon  those  officers  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  a  corporation — those  with  whom  the 
public  come  in  contact — for  all  labor  claims,  for  any  omission 
of  statute  duty,  and  perhaps  for  other  things ;  and  that  this 
liability  should  not  be  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  but  should 
be  a  joint  and  several  liability  as  upon  a  contract. 

You  will  fall  far  short  of  your  duty  if  you  do  not  put  such 
fences  and  limitations  into  our  corporation  laws  as  will  make 
it  impossible  for  it  ever  again  to  be  said  (as  it  has  been)  that 
they  are  discordant  and  scandalously  loose,  and  that  under 
them  had  grown  up  corporations  which  were  a  gross  fraud 
upon  the  law  and  a  discredit  to  the  State. 

THE  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

The  necessity  for  a  thoroughly  organized  and  equipped 
militia  is  beyond  question.  However  well  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  State  may  be  maintained  in  common  times  by  the 
civil  authorities,  emergencies  are  inevitable  with  which  mili- 
tary power  alone  can  properly  deal.  The  liberal  policy  which 
the  State  has  pursued  in  its  treatment  of  the  National  Guard, 
has  been,  in  my  opinion,  a  wise  and  judicious  one.  To  it  is 
due  the  fact  that  Connecticut  stands  easily  first  among  the  other 
States,  not  only  in  the  equipment  and  organization  of  its  forces, 
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but  in  the  discipline  and  morale  of  the  different  corps  which 
compose  them.  For  the  first  time  since  the  National  Guard  was 
re-organized  in  1871,  the  maximum  number  of  companies 
allowed  by  law  has  been  reached,  leaving  no  vacancies  for  new 
organizations.  The  November  muster  shows  that  it  is  composed 
of  183  commissioned  officers,  and  2,894  enlisted  men,  making  a 
total  of  3,077  officers  and  men.  This  is  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  632.  The  colored  battalion,  authorized  by 
an  act  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  is  now  organized,  and 
accounts  for  271  of  this  increase. 

Of  the  3.077  men  comprising  the  National  Guard,  2,958  are 
fully  uniformed,  armed,  and  equipped.  Of  these,  2,775 
enlisted  men,  including  the  colored  battalion,  have  received 
entirely  new  uniforms  during  the  year,  under  direction  of  the 
Uniform  Board,  at  a  cost  per  man  of  a  little  less  than  $25. 
The  expenses  of  the  National  Guard,  exclusive  of  uniforms, 
have  been  about  165,000.  The  commutation  tax  will  amount 
to  194,166. 

The  Second  and  Fourth  regiments,  and  the  artillery  under 
command  of  Brigadier-General  S.  II.  Smith,  were  in  camp  at 
Xiantic.  in  August.  Tor  six  days,  according  to  law,  and  showed 
a  gratifying  discipline,  and  creditable  proficiency  in  drill.  I 
am  fully  satisfied  thai  the  National  Guard  was  never  in  better 
condition  for  active  service  than  ii  isal  present.  I  commend 
to  your  attention  the  full  and  detailed  reports  of  the  Adjutant- 
General,  and  of  the  Quartermaster-General. 

AGRICULTURE. 

It  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  that  year  by  year  our  agri- 
cultural population  grows  less  and  less.  The  valuation  of 
our  country  towns  constantly  diminishes.  The  productive 
capacity  of  many  of  these  towns  is  constantly  becoming  smaller. 
For  the  last  half  century,  or  something  less — the  tendency  of 
population  has  been  toward  great  centers.  Business  and  the 
opportunities  for  great  wealth  go  in  the  same  direction,  and 
year  after  year  the  brightest  and  besl  of  our  young  men  and 
Avonien  have  gone  out  from  their  rural  homes  to  swell  the 
increasing  number  of   some   more   favored   locality.      Many 
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have  gone  to  the  city.  The  farmers  have  in  a  great  degree 
"  gone  west." 

That  so  many  young  men  from  New  England  do  go  to  the 
West  for  homes  seems  to  me  the  result  of  misinformation  or 
of  wrong  theories  of  life. 

Why  should  any  young  man  from  these  country  towns  of 
ours  go  to  the  Far  West  to  live  ?  In  almost  any  of  these 
towns  there  are  good  schools.  Here  are  churches,  and  the 
social  advantages  which  these  give :  post-offices  and  a  frequent 
mail ;  all  the  conveniences  afforded  by  having  physicians, 
tradesmen,  and  mechanics  within  easy  reach  ;  indeed,  all  the 
good  and  convenient  things  which  result  from  a  long-estab- 
lished and  a  well-regulated  social  organization.  Why  leave 
all  these  ?  What  compensating  advantages  are  there  in  the 
West,  especially  to  a  man  who  wishes  to  have  the  com- 
forts of  a  home,  to  rear  and  train  up  children  to  an  honorable 
and  useful  citizenship  ?  There  can  be  none*!  Certainly  none 
worthy  of  being  named. 

The  reasons  most  often  urged  are  the  cheapness  of  land 
and  the  lightness  of  taxation.  In  these  particulars  I  am  quite 
confident  that  no  material  advantage  can  be  gained  at  the 
West.  The  price  of  improved  farms — that  is,  farms  with 
buildings,  fruit  trees,  fences,  water,  and  the  like — is  as  small 
right  here  in  many  parts  of  Connecticut  as  it  is  in  the  West. 
In  respect  to  taxation,  many  places  in  the  West  are  more 
heavily  burdened  than  we  are  here.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
parts  where  the  towns  and  counties  have  been  bonded  to  build 
railroads,  etc.,  etc. 

If  any  man  and  his  wife  here  in  this  State,  starting  life  on 
a  farm,  will  put  forth  the  same  degree  of  industry  that  would 
be  required  on  a  farm  in  any  part  of  the  West ;  if  they  will 
live  with  the  same  economy,  will  undergo  the  same  fatigue 
and  suffer  the  same  self-denial,  will  wear  no  better  dress,  will 
indulge  in  no  more  amusement ;  in  other  words,  if  they  will 
live  here  as  they  would  be  compelled  to  live  there,  they  can 
certainly  build  up  a  fortune  here  much  more  readily  than 
there. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  in  this  State  is  charged  with  the 
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general  duty  of  promoting  agricultural  education  and  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  husbandry  ;  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  is 
directed  to  "  inquire  into  the  methods  and  wants  of  practical 
husbandry,  to  ascertain  the  adaptation  of  agricultural  products 
to  soil,  climate,  and  markets,  and  of  disseminating  agricul- 
tural information." 

Is  it  not  within  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  take  pains  to  dis- 
seminate the  information  that  farmers  can  live  here  in  New 
England,  here  in  Connecticut,  better  than  any  where  else  in  the 
country  :  and  then  the  further  information  which  shall  enable 
poor  people  of  moderate  means  to  follow  the  business  of 
agriculture  with  reasonable  profit? 

It  costs  the  State  some  $5,000  to  $6,000  to  sustain  the 
Board  (I  include  in  this  sum  the  amount  appropriated  for  a 
state  fair),  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  more  people 
to  live  in  the  State  by  agriculture  and  of  enabling  those  who 
are  here  to  live  belter. 

In  examining  and  reflecting  upon  the  work  this  Board  has 
done  in  previous  years,  it  has  seemed  to  me  they  have  taken  a 
course  that  is  perhaps  too  high — that  it  is  above  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  who  ought  to  be  benefited  by  their  labors. 
We  have  had  brillianl  State  fairs  and  learned  discussions,  and 
we  have  had  reports  published,  in  which  there  have  been  pic- 
tures of  Mr.  Somebody's  handsome  Berkshire  pig  or  some 
other  man's  Jersey  hull  :  but  1  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how 
a  poor  man  on  a  rocky  farm,  with  a  big  mortgage,  gets  very 
much  good  of  it  all. 

1  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  hostile  criticism.  The  Board  of 
Agriculture  has  done  and  is  doing  much  useful  work.  The 
experiment  station  is  valuable.  The  service  of  the  Board  in 
the  prevention  of  contagious  diseases  among  animals  lias  been 
of  vast  advantage.  The  very  great  majority  of  farming  peo- 
ple in  our  State  are  pom-  or  are  in  moderate  circumstances — 
they  do  not  own  their  farms  clear  of  indebtedness:  and  it  is 
these  people  and  such  as  these  whom  the  State  of  Connecticut 
desires  mainly  to  aid  and  encourage,  through  its  Board  of 
Agriculture.  The  State  has  no  desire  to  take  part  in  the  sale 
of  fancy  animals  at  speculative  prices.     It  does  desire  in  every 
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suitable  way  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  the  practical 
farmer. 

Connecticut  will  make  a  new  start  in  her  career  of  honor 
and  prosperity  when  a  larger  proportion  of  her  enterprising 
young  men  stay  at  home,  and  with  their  intelligence  and  im- 
proved methods  profitably  cultivate  the  farms  and  develop 
local  industries. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  common  schools  of  the  State  are  in  a  generally  satis- 
factory condition.  Their  number  at  the  close  of  the  last 
school  year  was  1,638;  the  yearly  average  of  school  sessions 
was  178^  days ;  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  sixteen  was  138,428 ;  the  number  of  children  in  the 
public  schools  was  119,382 ;  the  number  of  children  in  other 
than  public  schools  was  11,212;  the  percentage  of  children 
in  schools  of  all  kinds  was  94T2¥ ;  the  total  of  school  revenue 
from  the  school  fund,  State,  town,  and.  district  taxes,  and 
other  sources  was  $1,390,972.54;  the  total  of  expenditures 
was  $1,375,881.01.  The  cost  of  new  school  buildings  in  1878 
was  nearly  $125,000.  In  1879  it  was  only  $37,000.  The 
total  reduction  in  the  expenditures  during  the  year  was  over 
$130,000. 

The  policy  of  free  schools  is  now  so  thoroughly  established 
in  our  State  that  I  do  not  suppose  any  one  will  think  of  try- 
ing to  disturb  it.  But  as  each  year  these  large  figures  of 
expense  come  to  us  and  we  remember  how  burdensome  is  tax- 
ation, we  are  apt  to  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  good  of  all 
this?  What  advantage  does  the  State  derive  from  all  this 
expenditure  ?  Might  not  the  whole,  or  at  any  rate  some  part  of 
it  be  omitted  ?  These  questions  come  to  us  all.  May  it  not 
be  worth  while  for  a  few  moments  to  consider  the  other  side  ? 
And  in  this  I  shall  only  go  over  facts  which  have  often  been 
published,  and  with  which  many  of  you  are  familiar.  Lord 
Bacon  has  in  gorgeous  language  forcibly  illustrated  that 
learned  States  have  been  usually  prosperous  States,  and  that 
an  instructed  people  has  been  for  the  most  part,  a  rich,  labo- 
rious, energetic,  and  powerful  people.  It  is  not  for  us  to  in- 
dulge in  his  style  of  lofty  grandeur.     With  us  the  question  is 
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not  one  of  sentiment.  It  is  the  sordid  question  of  dollars 
and  cents. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  us  here  in  Connecticut,  with  our 
hard  and  rocky  soil,  our  rough  and  inhospitable  shore,  and  our 
forbidding  sky,  to  convince  us  that  we  must  depend  upon  our 
industries  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  mechanic's  arts.  There  is 
nothing  for  us  but  labor  in  some  of  its  many  forms — severe, 
never-ending  labor — labor  omnia  vincens.  Is  there  anything 
else  for  us  ?  Is  it  not  by  this  kind  of  labor  alone  that  we  can 
hope  to  prosper  ?  Are  we  not  almost  compelled  to  say  that  it 
is  by  this  labor  alone  that  we  are  to  exist?  There  can  be  but 
one  answer.  If  then  there  is  any  way  by  which  labor  can  be 
made  more  profitable,  any  way  by  which  we  can  get  more 
of  it,  or  a  better  quality,  any  way  by  which  labor  can  be 
made  more  useful  to  the  citizen  or  to  the  Slate,  is  it  not 
plainly  our  duty  t<>  use  every  endeavor  to  find  it  ? 

In  one  of  the  reports  made  to  the  Board  of  Education  in 
Massachusetts  some  years  ago,  the  Secretary — Mr.  Horace 
.Mann — showed  by  precise  statistical  details,  collected  from 
the  superintendents  of  manufacturing  establishments,  "  that 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  mechanical  industry  the  well- 
educated  operative  did  more  work,  did  it   better,  wasted  less, 

used  his  allotted  portion  of  1 diinery  to  more  advantage  and 

more  profit,  earned  more  money,  commanded  more  confidence, 
rose  faster,  rose  higher,  from  lower  to  the  more  advanced  posi- 
tions of  the  employment  than  did  the  uneducated  operative." 
I  am  confident  that  every  farmer  who  employs  labor  can  tes- 
tify to  a  similar  rule  among  farm  laborers.  In  the  report 
made  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  Connecticut,  for  the  year 
1870,  the  Secretary  develops  this  line  of  thoughl  to  consider- 
able extent.  In  the  summing  up  he  .-ays:  " It  proves  thai 
education  is  economy,  and  thai  ignorance  means  waste;  that 
the  skilled  workman  so  forecasts  and  plans  bis  work  that 
every  blow  tells,  while  he  economizes  both  his  strength  and 
his  stock ;  that  even  in  the  humblest  labor  he  will  do  more 
work,  in  better  style,  with  less  damage  to  tools  and  machine- 
ry than  the  boor  who  can  only  use  brute  muscle." 

This   kind  of  evidence  might  be  extended  much  further. 
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Does  it  not  certainly  show  that  the  best  instrumentality  for 
guiding  and  helping  labor  and  the  laborer,  and  making  it 
more  profitable,  is  to  give  him  the  highest  practicable  degree 
of  mental  culture  and  useful  knowledge?  Is  it  not  then  ob- 
viously our  duty  as  well  as  the  best  industrial  policy  to  pro- 
mote, diffuse,  and  perfect  it? 

Let  me  read  you  a  brief  extract  from  the  most  brilliant  of 
New  England  orators. 

"  There  is  not  an  occupation  of  civilized  life,  from  the 
making  of  laws,  and  poems,  and  histories,  down  to  the  open- 
ing of  New  Jersey  oysters  with  a  broken  jack-knife  that  is  not 
better  done  by  a  bright  than  a  dull  man,  by  a  quick  than  a 
slow  mind,  by  an  instructed  more  than  by  a  gross  or  simple 
man,  by  a  prudent,  thoughtful,  and  careful  man  than  by 
a  light  and  foolish  one.  Every  one  of  these  occupations — in 
other  words,  the  universal  labor  of  civilization — involves, 
demands,  is,  a  mental  effort  putting  forth  a  physical  effort, 
and  you  do  but  go  to  the  fountain  head  as  you  ought  to  do' 
when  you  seek  by  an  improved  culture  and  better  knowledge, 
to  give  force  and  power  to  the  imperial  capacity  behind,  and 
to  set  a  thoughtful  and  a  prudent  spirit  to  guide  it. 

"  You  say  that  you  bestow  a  new  power  on  man  when  you 
give  him  an  improved  machine.  Do  you  not  bestow  a  more 
available  gift  when  you  bestow  on  him  an  improvement  of 
that  mental  and  moral  culture  which  makes,  improves,  and 
uses  all  machines  ?  In  the  one  case  you  give  him  a  limited 
amount  of  coined  money,  in  the  other  a  mine  of  gold  or  silver. 

"  Such  is  the  additional  power  you  give  to  labor  by  improv- 
ing the  intellectual  and  prudential  character  which  informs 
and  guides  it." 

I  wish  to  add  also  another  quotation.  "  Remember  that 
the  learning  of  the  few  is  despotism ;  the  learning  of  the  mul- 
titude is  liberty  ;  and  that  intelligent  and  principled  liberty  is 
fame,  wisdom,  and  power." 
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IN   CONCLUSION. 

I  am  required  by  the  constitution  'to  give  you  from  time  to 
time,  "information  of  the  state  of  the  government."  In  con- 
cluding this  duty  on  the  present  occasion,  I  am  impelled  to 
say  that  our  complications  come  from  too  much  rather  than 
from  too  little  legislation.  I  venture  to  hope  that  your  enact- 
ments will  be  strictly  limited  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

CHARLES  B.  ANDREWS. 
January  7,  1880. 
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State  of  Connecticut. 


Treasurer's  Office, 
Hartford,  January  Session,  1880. 

To  the  Honorable  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  the  Report 
of  the  Finances  of  this  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
with  November  30, 1879,  that  it  may  be  presented  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Very  Respectfully, 

TALLMADGE  BAKER, 

Treasurer. 
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State  of  Connecticut, 
Treasueee's  Office,  Haetfoed,  January,  A.  D.  1880. 

To  the  Honorable  General  Assembly : 

In  fulfillment  of  my  duty  as  Treasurer,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  herewith  the  annual  report  of  this  department,  show- 
ing the  amount  of  revenue  received  and  from  what  sources 
derived,  and  the  payments  made  from  the  Treasury  during 
the  fiscal  year  which  ended  November  30,  1879. 

Also  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  several  accounts 
on  the  30th  day  of  November,  1879. 

Civil  List  Account. 
Balance  of  cash  on  hand  December  1,  1878,  -       -$842,372.11 

Revenue  received  during  the  year,  -  -        1,534,288.48 

$2,376,660.59 

Deduct  payments  as  follows : 
Civil  List  Orders,       -  -  -     $833,396.10 

Registered  Orders,     -  -  -       411,387.18 

Interest  on  State  Bonds,         -  -       287,626.00 

Interest  on  Revenue  of  the  School 

Fund  in  the  Treasury  during  the 

year,  ....  2,104.36  $1,534,513.64 

Balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Civil  List,  Dec.  1,  1879,       $842,146.95  ' 


Geneeal  and  Special  Accounts. 
Balance  to  the  credit  of  all  accounts,  Dec.  1,  1878,      $1,038,098.02 
Receipts  from   all  sources  during  the  year,  -       1,758,984.97 

$2,797,082.99 
Deduct  payments  for  all  purposes,  -  -  -       1,787,018.41 

Balance  to  the  credit  of  all  accounts,  Dec.  1,  1879,     $1,010,064.58 
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Showing  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  November  30,  1879,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Civil  List,  School  Fund,  Sinking  Fund,  and  other  accounts, 
amounting  to  one  million  ten  thousand  and  sixty-four  dollars 
and  fifty-eight  cents  ($1,010,064.58). 

State  Debt. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  State  remains  the  same  as  reported 
last  year,  the  amount  of  State  Bonds  outstanding  being 
14,967,600. 

The  amount  of  the  public  debt,  less  the  Civil  List 

Funds,  December  1,  1878,  was   -  -  -  $4,125,227.89 

The  amount  of  the  public  debt  less  the  Civil  List 

Funds,  December  1,  1879,  was    -  -    $4,125,453.05 

Increase  of  the  public  debt 'luiinu,' the  year,  -  $225.16 

State  Bonds. 

The  Coupon  Bonds  in  the  Treasury  Office,  December  1, 1878, 
redeemed  during  the  previous  year,  amounting  to  nine  thou- 
sand dollars  <  $9,000),  and  the  Coupon  Bonds  received  in  ex- 
change for  Registered  Bonds,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  thousand. dollars  ($184,000),  were  burned  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  1879,  as  required  by  law. 

The  amount  of  Coupon  Bonds  received  in  exchange  for 
Registered  Bonds  during  the  year  past,  is  twenty-two  thousand 
dollars  ($22,000). 

Registered  Bonds  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  thousand  dollars  (-$126,000),  have  been  transferred  and 
surrendered,  and  new  certificates  issued  therefor. 

State  Taxes. 

The  State  and  Military  Commutation  taxes  received  from 
the  several  towns  during  the  year,  amount  to  five  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
dollars  and  four  cents  ($-378,829.04). 

The  amount  remaining  unpaid  November  30,  1879,  was 
four  thousand  five  hundred  and  eight  dollars  seventy-one 
cents  (84,508.71),  but  this  amount  has  since  been  collected. 
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Savings  Banks. 

The  taxes  received  from  the  Savings  Banks  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one 
dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents  ($151,851.37). 

The  amount  due  November  30th,  from  banks  which  had 
been  enjoined  by  request  of  the  Bank  Commissioners,  was 
$1,269.79.     This  amount  has  since  been  paid. 

Mutual  Insurance  Companies. 
The  taxes  received  from  the  Mutual  Insurance  Companies 
of  the  State  amount  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  and  ninety-one  cents 
($375,657.91).  The  Fire  insurance  companies  have  paid 
$5,228.66  of  this  amount,  and  the  Life  insurance  companies 
$370,429.25. 

Railroad  Taxes. 

The  amount  of  railroad  taxes  received  during  the  year  is 
two  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine 
dollars  and  forty-five  cents  ($284,109.45). 

The   railroad   taxes   unpaid   November   30,  1879,  are   as 
follows : 
Boston  &  New  York  Air  Line  Railroad, 

amount  of  tax  due  January,  1877,       -       $4,796.62 
Boston  &  New  York  Air  Line  Eailroad, 

amount  of  tax  due  October,  1877,        -         4,993.62 
Boston  &  New  York  Air  Line  Railroad,- 

amount  of  tax  due  October,  1878,        -         5,742.99 
Boston  &  New  York  Air  Line  Railroad, 

amount  of  tax  due  October,  1879,        -       13,880.57 


Colchester  Railroad,  tax  due  October,  1878,       $250.00 

Connecticut  Central  Railroad,  amount  of 

tax  due  January,  1877,  -  -  -  $2,065.13 
Connecticut  Central  Railroad,  amount  of 

tax  due  October,  1877,  -  -  -  2,512.50 
Connecticut  Central  Railroad,  amount  of 

tax  due  October,  1878,  -  -  -  2,512.50 
Connecticut  Central  Railroad,  amount  of 

tax  due  October,  1879,        -         -         -         2,175.00 


$29,413.80 
250.00 


9,265.13 
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Connecticut    Valley    Railroad,    tax    due 
October,  1879, 

Connecticut  "Western   Railroad,  amount 

of  tax  due  October,  1877,  - 
Connecticut  "Western   Railroad,  amount 

of  tax  due  October,  1878,  - 
Connecticut  Western   Railroad,  amount 

of  tax  due  October,  1879,  - 

New   Canaan   Railroad,   amount  of   tax 

due  January,  1877,     - 
New  Canaan   Railroad,    amount  of  tax 

due  October,  1877,  -  .  - 
New  Canaan   Railroad,   amount  of   tax 

due  October,  1878,      - 

New  Haven  &  Derby  Railroad,  tax  due  October,  1879, 
New   York  &  New  England   Railroad,  tax  due  Oc- 
tober, 1879, 35,097.22 

Shepaug  Railroad,  tax  due  October,  1879,  -         -         1,007.86 

$105,737.24 


$4,611.56 

$4,611.56 

$9,019.41 

5,385.74 

5,491.57 

19,896.72 

$469.75 

477.96 

328.84 

ber,  1879, 

1,276.55 
4.918.40 

The  Legislature  lias  suspended  the  collection  of  the  taxes 
due  from  Railroad  Companies  as  follows: 

Connecticut  Central  Railroad  Company  suspended  till  March 
1,1880. 

Connecticut  Western  Railroad  Company  suspended  till 
March  1,  1880. 

Boston  <fe  New  York  Air  Line  Railroad  Company  suspended 
till  March  1,  1880. 

Shepaug  Railroad  Company  suspended  till  October  1, 1881. 

Since  the  close  of  the  past  fiscal  year  the  tax  of  the  New 
York  &  New  England  Railroad  Co.,  amounting  to  -135,097.22, 
has  been  paid. 

The  Centennial  Board  of  Finance  has  paid  into  the  Treas- 
ury six  hundred  dollars  (-1600),  the  same  being  the  final 
dividend  of  sixty  cents  per  share  on  one  thousand  shares  of 
its  stock  owned  by  the  State. 
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The  money  received  from  the  National  Banking  Associa- 
tions in  this  State  in  1877  and  1878,  as  taxes  on  the  stock  of 
non-resident  stockholders,  amounting  to  twenty-five  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents 
($25,968.39),  has  been  returned  to  the  several  banks  as 
required  by  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  approved 
February  20,  1879. 

The  amount  drawn  the  past  year  by  the  State  House  Com- 
■•missioners  for  the  expenses,  of  the  Capitol  is  ninety  thousand 
dollars  ($90,000).  Of  the  $2,000,000  appropriated  by  the 
State  there  remains  to  be  drawn  the  sum  of  $75,000. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly, 
passed  January  Session,  A.D.  1879,  the  mortgage  given  to  the 
State  Treasurer  by  the  American  National  Life  and  Trust 
Company  of  New  Haven,  for  the  security  of  its  policy-holders, 
and  the  policy-holders  of  the  American  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  has  been  foreclosed  and  the  property  mortgaged 
released  to  Talcott  H.  Russell,  receiver  of  the  American 
National  Life  and  Trust  Company. 

The  details  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  State 
Treasury,  for  the  past  year,  may  be  found  in  the  annexed 
tables  and  statement  of  accounts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

TALLMADGE  BAKER, 

Treasurer. 
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GENERAL  REVENUE. 

taxes  from  towns  payable  november  10, 1879. 
Hartford  County. 


TOWNS. 

Grand  List. 

Tax  of  1£  mills 
on  the  dollar. 

Military 
commuta- 
tion tax. 

Total. 

Amount 

unpaid 

Nov.  30, 

1879. 

Hartford,    -    - 

$45,558,490 

$68,337.74 

$6,696 

$75,033.74 

Avon,    -    -    -    - 

465,808 

698.71 

134 

832.71 

Berlin,  -    -    -    - 

1,095,030 

1,642.54 

370 

2,012.54 

Bloomfield,    -    - 

807,682 

1,211.52 

240 

1,451.52 

Bristol,      -    -    - 

2,155,868 

3,233.80 

726 

3,959.80 

Burlington,    -    - 

394,905 

592.36 

216 

808.36 

Canton,     -    -    - 

1,074,291 

1,611.44 

464 

2,075.44 

East  Granby, 

457,098 

685.65 

112 

797.65 

East  Hartford,    - 

1,675;417 

2,513.13 

666 

3,179.13 

East  Windsor,     - 

1,164,251 

1,746.38 

512 

2,258.38 

Enfield,      -     -    - 

2,494,897 

3,742.35 

710 

4  452.35 

Farmington,  -    - 

1,605,993 

2,408.99 

424 

2,832.99 

Glastonbury,  -    - 

1,102,239 

1,653.36 

556 

2,209.36 

Granby,     -    -    - 

457.956 

686.93 

366 

1,052.93 

Hartland,  -    -    - 

251,959 

377.94 

124 

501.94 

Manchester,   -    - 

2,373,162 

3,559.74 

780 

4,339.74 

Marlborough, 

147.758 

221.64 

48 

269.64 

New  Britain,  -    - 

4,589^304 

6,883.96 

2,654 

9,537.96 

Rocky  Hill,    -    - 

373,326 

559.99 

122 

681.99 

Simsbury,      -    - 

1,025,382 

1,538.07 

316 

1,854.07 

Southington,  -    - 

2,069,850 

3,104.77 

738 

3,842.77 

South  Windsor,  - 

1,280,293 

1,920.44 

458 

2,378.44 

Suflield,     -    -    - 

1,880,874 

2,821.31 

544 

3,365.31 

West  Hartford,   - 

1,831,723 

2,747.58 

340 

3,087.58 

Wethersfield, 

1,147,114 

1,720.67 

224 

1,944.67 

Windsor,   -    -    - 

1,576,817 

2,365.23 

444 

2,809.23 

$2,809.i3 

Windsor  Locks,  - 

706,631 

1,059.95 

438 

1,497.95 

Newington,    -    - 

473,009 

709.51 

114 

823.51 

Plainville,      -    - 

764,928 

1,147.39 

384 

1,531.39 

$81,002,055 

$121,503.09 

$19,920 

$141,423.09 

$2,809.23 

12  TREASURER'S   REPORT. 

GENERAL  REVENUE— (Continued). 

taxes  from  towns  payable  november  10,  1879. 

New  Haven  and  New  London  'Counties. 


[Jan. 


TOWNS. 

Grand  List. 

Tax  of  14.  mills 
on  the  dollar. 

Military 
commuta- 
tion tax. 

Total. 

Amount 

unpaid 

Nov.  30, 

1879. 

New  Haven,    - 
Branford,  -    -    - 
Bethany,    -    -    - 
Cheshire,  -    -    - 
Derby,  -    -    -    - 
East  "Haven,  -    - 
Guilford,  -    -    - 
Hamden,  -    -    - 
Madison,   -    -     - 
Meriden,    -    -    - 
Middleburv,  -    - 
Milford,      -    -    - 
Naugatuck,    -    - 
North  Branford,  - 
North  Haven, 
Orange,     -    -    - 
Oxford,     -    -    - 
Prospect,  -    -    - 
Seymour,  -    -    - 
Southbury,    -     - 
WallingfoVd,  -     - 
Waterbury,    -    - 
Woodbridge,  -     - 
Wolcott,     •     -    - 
Beacon  Fall-. 

$45,760,809 

1,296,472 

300,677 

1,231,028 

3,705,405 

2,206,915 

1,479,844 

1,547,090 

787,772 

8,890,S48 

817,729 

1,165,132 

1,512,489 

497,609 

766,667 

2,024,293 

392,939 

181,955 

902,704 

626,880 

2,809,139 

7,810,731 

432,534 

■i  2  ■■.:■:<:, 

269,702 

$68,641.21 

1,944.71 

451.02 

1,846.54 

5,558.11 

3,310.37 

2.219.77 

2,320.64 

1,181.66 

13,336.27 

5476.59 

1,747.70 

2,268.73 

746.41 

1,135.00 

3,036.44 

589.41 

272.93 

1,354.06 

938.82 

3,463.71 

11,716.10 

648.80 

338.36 

404.55 

$9,752 
504 
116 
294 

1,406 
4S4 
506 
418 
304 

2,996 
88 
440 
972 
200 
288 
476 
202 
92 
296 
234 
728 

2,322 

156 

102 

64 

$78,393.21 

2,448.71 

567.02 

.       2,140.54 

6,964.11 

3,794.37 

2,725.77 

2,738.64 

1,485.66 

16,332.27 

564.59 

2,187.70 

3,240.73 

946.41 

1,423.00 

3,512.44 

791.41 

364.93 

1,650.06 

1,172.82 

4,191.71 

14,038.10 

804.80 

440.36 

468.55 

New  London. 
Norwich,  -    -    - 
Bozrah,      -    -    - 
Colchester,     -    - 
East  Lyme,    -    - 
Franklin,  -    -    - 
Griswold,  -    -    - 
Groton,      -     -     - 
Lebanon,  •     -    - 
Ledyard,   -     -    - 
Lisbon,-     -     -     - 
Lyme,  -    -    -    - 
.Montville,  -    -    - 
North  Stonington. 
Old  Lyme,     -    - 
Preston,    -    -    - 
Salem,       -    -    - 
Sprague,   -    -    - 
Stonington,     -    - 
Waterford,      -    - 

886,631,939 

$6,631,594 
13,431,430 

557,281 
1,395,209 

564,318 

309,191 
1,240,742 
2.122 
1,103.172 

521,94'J 

302,381 

1,0.'" 

741,516 

459,248 

870,288 

271,457 

1,196,677 

4,851.163 

1,003,788 

.'J47.91 

7!<7.39 

20,147.15 

835.92 

2,092.81 

S46.48 

463.79 

1,870.11 

3,183.09 

1.654.76 

782.92 

432.44 

453.57 

1,583.99 

1,112.27 

688.87 

1,305.43 

407.19 

1,795.02 

7,276.74 

1,506.68 

>23,440 

51,034 
2,218 
140 
666 
294 
76 
454 
726 
350 
212 
120 
218 
478 
338 
310 
402 
74 
282 
714 
498 

5153,387.91 

511,431.39 
22,365.15 

975.92 
2,768.81 
1,140.48 

539.79 
2,324.11 
3,909.09 
2,004.76 

994.92 

552.44 

,671.57 

,2,061.99 

1,450.27 

998.87 
1,707.43 

481.19 
2,077.02 
7,990.74 
2,003.68 

$38,823,749 

.235.62 

$10,204 

$68,439.62 

1880.] 
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GENERAL  REVENUE— (Continued). 

taxes  from  towns  payable  november  10,  1879. 

Fairfield  and  Windham  Counties. 


TOWNS. 

Grand  List. 

Tax  of  1£  mills 
on  the  dollar. 

Military 
commuta- 
tion tax. 

Total. 

Amount 

unpaid 

Nov.  30, 

1879. 

Bridgeport, 

$11,422,483 

$17,133.72 

$5,350 

$22,483.72 

Danbury,  -    -    - 

5,185,300 

7,777.95 

2,040 

9,817.95 

Bethel,-    -    -    - 

890,320 

1,335.48 

364 

1,699.48 

$1,699.48 

Brookfield,     -    - 

593,228 

889.84 

194 

1,083.84 

Darien,      -    -    - 

1,488,575 

2,232.86 

338 

2.570.86 

Easton,      -    -    - 

447,764 

671.65 

188 

859.65 

Fairfield,  -    -    - 

2,147,319 

3,220.98 

546 

3,766.98 

Greenwich,    -    - 

3.590,067 

5,385.10 

1,190 

6.575.10 

Huntington,   -    - 

916,817 

1,375.23 

312 

1,687.23 

Monroe,     -    -    - 

522,340 

783.51 

174 

957.51 

New  Canaan, 

1,265,118 

1,897.68 

390 

2,287.68 

New  Fairfield,    - 

420,489 

630.73 

136 

766.73 

Newtown,  -    - 

1,821,883 

2,732.82 

572 

3,304.82 

Nor  walk,  -    -    - 

5,593,218 

S,389,83 

1,538 

9,927.83 

Reading,    -    -    - 

879,802 

1,319.70 

288 

1,607.70 

Ridgefield,      -    - 

1,047,920 

1,571.88 

358 

1,929.88 

Stamford,       -    - 

6,648,145 

9,972.22 

1,392 

11,364.22 

Sherman,  -    -    - 

349,545 

524.32 

126 

650.32 

Stratford,  -    -    - 

1,662,576 

2,493.86 

500 

2,993.86 

Trumbull,       -    - 

652,171 

978.26 

160 

1,138.26 

Weston,     -    -    - 

429,671 

644.51 

164 

808.51 

Westport,  -    -    - 

2,113,734 

3,170.60 

462 

3,632.60 

Wilton,  (    -    -    - 

731,841 

1,097.76 

254 

1,351.76 

$50,820,326 

$76,230.49 

$17,036 

$93,266.49 

$1,699.48 

Brooklyn,    -    - 

$1,568,393 

$2,352.59 

$286 

$2,638.59 

Ashford,     -    -    - 

319,283 

478.92 

244 

722.92 

Canterbury,   -     - 

562.843 

844.26 

208 

1,052.26 

Chaplin,    -    -    - 

242,260 

363.39 

80 

443.39 

Eastford,  -    -    - 

237,099 

355.65 

160 

515.65 

Hampton,  -    -    - 

383,490 

675.23 

126 

701.23 

Killingly,  -    -    - 
Plainfield,  -    -    - 

2,234,527 

3,351.79 

726 

4,077.79 

1,929,397 

2,894.10 

472 

3,366.10 

Pomfret,    -    -    - 

796,859 

1,195.29 

218 

1,413.29 

Putnam,    -    -    - 

1,814,571 

2,721.86 

616 

3,337.86 

Scotland,  -    -    - 

339,849 

509.77 

120 

629.77 

Sterling,    -    -    - 

312,464 

468.70 

160 

628.70 

Thompson,     -    - 

1,830,277 

2,745.42 

462 

3,207.42 

Voluntown,    -    - 

220,963 

331.44 

114 

445.44 

Windham,      -    - 

3,505,539 

5,258.31 

904 

6,162.31 

Woodstock,    -    - 

1,005,822 

1,508.73 

404 

1,912.73 

$17,303,636 

$25,955.45 

$5,300 

$31,255.45 

14 
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GENERAL  REVENUE— (Continued)  . 

taxes  from  towns  payable  november  10,  1879. 

Litchfield  and  Middlesex  Counties. 


TOWNS. 

Grand  List. 

Tax  of  li  mills 
on  the  dollar. 

Military 
commuta- 
tion tax. 

Total. 

Amount 

unpaid 

Nov.  30. 

1879. 

Litchfield, 

$1,876,581 

$2,814.88 

$610 

$3,424.88 

Barkhamsted,     - 

425,895 

638.84 

166 

804.84 

Bethlehem.     -    - 

453,152 

679.73 

124 

S03.73 

Bridgewater,  -    - 

428,784 

643.18 

162 

805.18 

Canaan,     -    -    - 

542,267 

813.40 

174 

987.40 

Colebrook,      -    - 

414,870 

622.31 

196 

818.31 

Cornwall,  -    -    - 

637,915 

966.87 

324 

1,280.87 

Goshen,     -    -    - 

753,083 

1,129.62 

178 

1,307.62 

Harwinton,     -    - 

473,577 

710.37 

160 

870.37 

Kent,    -    -    -    - 

482,860 

724.29 

252 

976.29 

Morris,       -    -    - 

378,868 

560.80 

118 

678.80 

New  Hartford.     - 

1,063,759 

1,595.64 

468 

2, 063.  til 

New  Milford, 

1,916,027 

2,874.04 

736 

;;,6io.04 

Norfolk,     -    -    - 

778,852 

1,168.28 

178 

1,346.28 

North  Canaan,    - 

699,360 

1,049.04 

296 

1,345.04 

Plymouth,      -    - 

961,053 

1,441.58 

416 

1,857.58 

Roxbury,  -    -    - 

486,511 

72'.i.77 

144 

S73.77 

Salisbury.      •     - 

1,914,109 

2,871.16 

546 

3,417.16 

Sharon,      .     -    - 

1,290,854 

1,936.28 

494 

2,430.28 

Torrington,     -    - 

1,484,095 

2,226.14 

668 

•2.894.14 

Warren,    -    -     - 

256.579 

384.87 

126 

510.87 

Washington.  -     - 

925,270 

1,387.90 

262 

1,649.90  ! 

Watertown. 

1,658,261 

2,487.39 

320 

2,807.39 

Winchester,    -    - 

2,769,794 

4,154.69 

920 

5,07469 

Woodbury,     -    - 

1,070,472 

1,606.71 

49.N 

2,103.71 

Thomaston,    -    - 

1,318,661 

1,977.99 

438 

2,415.99 

526,456,509 

$38,184.77 

$8,974 

$47,158.77 

Middle  n >w_\,    - 

$6,298,444 

$9,447.67 

$2,024 

$11,471.67 

Haddam,   -    -    - 

713,780 

1,070.67 

248 

1,318.67 

Chatham.  -    -     - 

621,921 

932.88 

298 

1,230.88 

Chester,     -    -    - 

430,615 

645.77 

204 

1849.77 

Clinton,     -    -    - 

645,396 

968.09 

184 

1,152.09 

Cromwell,  -    -    - 

719,355 

1,079.03 

214 

1,293.03 

Durham,    -    -    - 

465,912 

698.87 

154 

852.87 

East  Haddam,     - 

1,266,530 

1,899.80 

518 

2,417.80 

Essex,  -    -    -    - 

983,494 

1,475.24 

360 

1,835,24 

Killingworth, 

230,169 

345.24 

156 

501.24 

Old  Saybrook,    - 

550,275 

825.41 

176 

1,001.41 

Portland,  -    -    - 

1,934,955 

2,902.43 

370 

3,572.43 

Say  brook,      -    - 

627,785 

941.68 

546 

1,187.68 

Westbrook,    -    - 

477,430 

716.15 

172 

888.15 

Middlefield,    -    - 

576,883 

865.32 

162 

1,027.32 

$16,642,834 

$24,814.25 

$5,486 

$30,300.25 

1880.] 
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GENERAL  REVENUE— (Continued). 

taxes  from  towns  payable  november  10,  1879. 
Tolland  County. 


TOWNS. 

Grand  List. 

Tax  of 
1^  mills  on 
the  dollar. 

Millitary 
commuta- 
tion tax. 

Total. 

Tolland,  -    -    -    - 
Andover,     -    -    -    - 
Bolton,   -    -    -    -    - 
Coventry,    -    -    -    - 
Columbia,  -    -     -    - 
Ellington,    -    -    -    - 
Hebron,  --.--- 
Mansfield,    -    -    -    - 
Somers,  -         -    -    - 
Stafford,  *  -    -    -    - 
Union,    ----- 
Vernon,  -    -    -    -    - 
Willington,  -    -    -    - 

$382,708 
240,889 
191,798 
716,699 
289,873 
703,782 
479,896 
621,352 
589,116 

1,104,065 
167,409 

2,579,006 
241,382 

$574.06 
361.33 
287.70 

1,075.05 
434.81 

1,055.67 
719.84 
932.03 
883.67 

251.11 

3,868.51 
362.07 

$140 

90 

90 

362 

134 

228 

166 

274 

276 

648 

92 

1,110 

176 

$714.06 
451.33 
377.70 

1,437.05 
568.81 

1,283.67 
885  84 

1,206.03 

1,159.67 
648.00 
343.11 

4,978.51 
538.07 

$8,307,975 

$10,805.85 

$3,786 

$14,591.85 

SUMMARY. 


COUNTIES. 

Grand  List. 

Tax  of 

li  mills  on 
the  dollar. 

Millitary 
commuta- 
tion tax. 

Total. 

Amount 

unpaid 

Nov.  30, 

1879. 

Hartford,    -    -    -    - 
New  Haven,    -    -    - 
New  London,  -    -    - 
Fairfield,    -    -    -    - 
Windham,  -    -    -    - 
Litchfield,  -    -    -    - 
Middlesex,  -    -    -    - 
Tolland,      -    -    -    - 

$81,002,055 
86,631,939 
38,823,749 
50,820,326 
17,303,636 
25,456,509 
16,542,834 
8,307,975 

$121,503.09 
129,947.91 
58,235.62 
76,230.49 
25,955.45 
38,184.77 
24,814.25 
10,805.85 

$19,920 

23,440 

10,204 

17,036 

5,300 

8,974 

5,486 

3,786 

$141,423.09 
153,387.91 
68,439.62 
93,266.49 
31,255.45 
47,158.77 
30,300.25 
14,591.85 

$2,809.23 
1,699.48 

$324,889,023 

$485,677.43 

$94,146 

$579,823.43 

$4,508.71 

*  The  State  tax  of  the  town  of  Stafford  was  remitted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1878. 
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AVAILS  OF  COURTS  FROM  CLERKS. 


COUNTIES. 

Name  of  Clerk. 

Court. 

Amount. 

Total. 

New  London,    -    - 

Webster  Park,      -    - 

Superior  Court, 

$451.50 

Fairfield,      -    -    - 

W.  E.  Norton,  •    -    - 

Common  Pleas, 

1,006.77 

New  London,    -    - 

Charles  W.  Butler,   - 

"             '• 

193.37 

New  Haven,     -    - 

Arthur  D.  Osborne,  - 

Superior  Court, 

47.27 

New  Haven,      -    - 

John  S.  Fowler,   -    - 

Common  Pleas, 

924.34 

Windham,    -    -    - 

Edward  L.  Cundall,  - 

Superior  Court, 

46.00 

Fairfield,      -    -    - 

H.  T.  Blake,    -    -    - 

it                      u 

301.89 

Middlesex,   -    -    - 

Charles  G.  R.  Vinal. 

If                  it 

214.69 

Erwin  0.  Dimock,    - 

" 

288.77 

Hartford,      -    -    - 

Charles  E.  Fellowes, 

Common  Pleas, 

289.0S 

Litchfield,    -    -     - 

William  F.  Hurlbut, 

District  Court, 

98.36 

$3,862.04 

FINES,  FORFEITURES,  &c,  FROM  STATE'S  ATTORNEYS. 


Counties.                           Name  of  Attorney. 

Amount. 

Tolland,    - Benezet  H.  Bill,      ----- 

Middlesex,    -----     W.  F.  Willcox,  ------ 

Hartford,  ------     William  Hamersley,    -    -    -    - 

New  London,     -    -     -     -     Thomas  M.  Waller,     -    -     -     - 

Windham,     -----     John  J.  Penrose,    ----- 

New  Haven, Orville  H.  Piatt,     ----- 

Middlesex,    -----     W.  F.  Willcox,  ------ 

Fairfield,  ------  r  James  H.  Olmstead,    -     -     -     - 

$188.24 

670.44 

2,287.64 

3,881.41 

1,264.22 

3,283.01 

191.39 

394.62 

Total  amount  from  Clerks  and  State's  Attorneys, 


$12,160.97 
$16,023.01 


TAXES  FROM  TELEGRAPH  COMPANIES. 


NAME  OF  COMPANY. 

Office. 

Receipts. 

Tax  of  2  per  ct. 

Atlantic  &  Pacific  Telegraph  Co., 
Connecticut  River 

Tolland                             "          "    -    - 
Western  I'nion                "          "    -    - 
Woodbury                        "          "     -    - 
• 

New  York,    - 
Hartford,-    - 
Tolland,    -     - 
New  York,    - 
Woodbury,   - 

.153.04 
992.62 
358.93 
120,000.00 
218.50 

$71.26 

19.85 

7.18 

2,400.00 

4.37 

$125,133.09 

$2,502.66 

1880.] 
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TAXES  FROM  EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 


NAME  OF   COMPANY. 

Office. 

Receipts. 

Tax  of  2  per  ct. 

Adams  Express  Company,  -    -    -    - 
New  York  &  Boston  Despatch  Ex.  Co. 

New  York,    - 
Boston,     -    - 

$7,781.05 

$4,000.00 
155.62 

$4,155.62 

MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS. 


From  whom  received. 


Remarks. 


Chas.  C.  Hubbard,  Comptroller,  for  use  of  Senate   Chamber  for  U.  S. 

District  Court,    -------- 

"  for  carpet  sold,  --------- 

"  "  "  for  Statutes  sold,     -------- 

Wm.  B.  Franklin,  Adjutant-General,  settlement  of  his  account,  -    -    -    - 

Edward  E.  Bradley,  Paymaster-General,  settlement  of  his  account,  -    -    - 
D.  N.  Couch,  Quartermaster-General,  settlement  of  his  account,     -    -    - 
Chauncey  Howard,  Comptroller,  for  furniture  sold,   -------- 

"  for  curtains  sold,     -------- 

"  "  for  Statutes  sold,    -------- 

"  for  crockery  sold,  -------- 

"  "  "  sale  of  stone  by  W.  C.  Gunnel],    -    -    - 

John  R.  Buck,  amount  returned  from  appropriation  for  expenses  of  State 

Prison  Committee,  ------- 

Treas.  of  Centennial  Board  of  Finance.    Final  dividend  of  sixty  cents  per 

share  on  1,000  shares  of  stock  belong- 
ing to  the  State  of  Connecticut,     -    - 
Henry  S.  Peck,  one-half  of  his  debenture  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 

Representatives  for  1879,  declined, 
Gov.  Richard  D.  Hubbard,  returned  amount  overdrawn  by  executive  mes- 
senger,  ----------- 

Elisha  Johnson,  Administrator,  with  the  will  annexed  of  the  estate  of 

Jas.  O'Neil,  late  of  Hartford,  deceased. 
The  net  proceeds  of  that  part  of  said 
estate  which  escheated  to  the  State,  - 


Amount. 


$104.00 

75.00 

35.00 

88.99 

2,871.83 

452.26 

594.10 

30.00 

210.00 

20.23 

8.00 

15.00 


600.00 

155.50 

4.00 

1,315.18 

$6,579.09 
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INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

Received  from  John  W.  Stedman,  Insurance  Commissioner,  from  Decem- 
ber 1,  1878,  to  November  30,  1879,     ------------     $11,797.41 


BANK  COMMISSIONERS. 

Received  from  Savings  Banks.  Trust  Companies,  and  State  Banks,  the 
amount  of  the  Comptroller's  assessment  for  the  salaries  of  the  Bank 
Commissioners,     ----------  -..        -...       $4,158.75 


BOARD  OF  RAILROAD  COMMISSIONERS. 

Received  from  Railroad  Companies  the  amount  of  the  Comptroller's 
assessment  for  the  office  expenses  and  salaries  of  the  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners,  ----------     .........       $9,764.00 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY. 

Received  of  Stiles  T.  Stanton,  Executive  Secretary,  on  account  of  fees  of 
Notaries  Public, - -  $45.50 


SECRETARY'S  OFFICE. 

Received   from    Hon.  David    Torrance,  Secretary,  on   account  of  fees  of 

Secretary's  office,    ----- ------  $649.16 


FEES  OF  STATE'S  ATTORNEYS. 

Received  from  Tilton  E.  Doolittle,  on  account  of  fees,  -    ------  $770.75 


1880.] 
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TAXES  FROM  AGENTS  OF   FOREIGN    INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 


AGENT. 


Ralph  Gillette, 
A.  W.  Converse, 
W.  S.  Hanford, 
C.  A.  Todd,   - 
John  Lindley, 
L.  S.  Phillips  &  Son, 
Parker  Bros., 
Joseph  Fuller, 
F.  W.  Bnrwell, 
P.  B.  Sibley,  - 
F.  H.  Alford,  - 
C.  B.  Bowers, 
Geo.  D.  Coit,- 
E.  Marsh  &  Bro., 
Smith  &  Root, 
Geo.  W.  Hanover, 
Wm.  M.  Hall, 
John  Hinsdale, 

C.  S.  Abbott  &  Co.,  - 
J.  G.  Goodwin, 

A.  G.  Butler, 

D.  H.  Clark,  - 
T.  J.  Daskam, 
Timothy  Jones, 

N.  D.  Smith  &  Co.,  - 
N.  J.  Welton. 

B.  R.  Allen,   - 

C.  H.  Bigelow,   . 
Charles  Wilson, 
Henry  S.  Higby, 
H.  N.  Trumbull, 
Samuel  S.  Newton,   - 
B.  W.  Smith, 
Ralph  Gillette, 

0.  B.  Grant,  - 
Henry  A.  Baker, 
Horace  Purdy, 
Josiah  Raymond, 
Paddock,  Dean  &  Co.. 
Day  &  Goddard; 
Baker  &  Tryon. 
Jacob  M.  Lay  ton, 
H.  L.  &  J.  S.  Cannon, 
Benj.  J.  Sturges, 
James  &  F.  E.  EIv,  - 
B.  A.  Russell, 
T.  Pickford,  - 
J.  F.  Chamberlain,    - 
Asa  Perkins, 
.Tames  G.  Baldwin,    - 
Wm.  C.  Atwater, 
Elbert  White, 
Brooks  Brothers, 


Location. 

Amount. 

Hartford, 

$1.32 

Windsor  Locks,  - 

9.56 

South  Norwalk,  - 

36.07 

New  Milford, 

33.26 

Ansonia,  - 

96.38 

New  London, 

2.75 

Norwich,  - 

79.32 

Suffield,  - 

17.93 

New  Hartford,    - 

2.25 

Eastford,  - 

.25 

New  Britain, 

61.38 

New  Haven, 

163.20 

Norwich, 

.      39.69 

Bridgeport. 

364.64 

Waterbury, 

621.10 

Willimantic, 

66.79 

Wallingford, 

36.68 

West  Winsted,     - 

.42 

Waterbury, 

69.76 

New  Hartford,     - 

21.18 

Middletown, 

10.20 

Stamford, 

54.19 

a 

140.99 

Danbury, 

64.50 

New  London, 

91.67 

Waterbury, 

83.32 

Hartford, 

134.22 

Danbury, 

26.52 

New  Haven, 

455.26 

Milford,   - 

.59 

Stonington, 

20.59 

West  Winsted,     - 

17.84 

Seymour, 

14.77 

Hartford, 

288.99 

Stonington, 

6.73 

Montville, 

6.43 

Danbury, 

6.30 

Westport, 

10.34 

Meriden,  - 

20.30 

Hartford, 

7.58 

" 

488.64 

South  Norwalk,  - 

43.17 

New  Haven, 

377.91 

Norwalk, 

14.70 

Thompsonville,   - 

5.71 

Greenwich, 

7.55 

Wallingford, 

4.68 

Stafford  Springs, 

21.07 

Groton,    - 

.78 

Middletown, 

50.11 

Birmingham, 

473.76 

Stamford, 

17.66 

Wolcottville, 

33.64 
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TAXES  FROM  AGENTS  OF  FOREIGN  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES— (Continued)  . 


AGENTS. 

Location. 

Amount. 

R.  C.  Osborn, 

Hartford,    - 

$6  99 

Geo.  B.  Fisher, 

- 

it 

246.78 

C.  B.  Maltbie, 

- 

Falls  Village, 

3.33 

E.  Bartlett,    - 

- 

Ansonia,    - 

95.70 

Francis  Sheffield, 

- 

Pawcatuck, 

.28 

A.  B.  Adams, 

- 

Willimantic, 

100.36 

M.  L.  Peck,  - 

- 

Bristol, 

153.19 

J.  C.  Broatch, 

- 

Middletown, 

39.05 

VV.  J.  Breckenridge, 

- 

u 

7.30 

M.  L.  Dunn,  - 

- 

Stamford,   -            -            - 

5.95 

J.  F.  Williams, 

- 

Norwich,    - 

114.34 

Gardner  Morse, 

- 

New  Haven, 

218.99 

R.  S.  Haves,  - 

- 

Middletown. 

7.92 

E.  N.  Hubbard, 

- 

(4 

90.69 

Alfred  Bristol, 

- 

Cheshire,    - 

4.54 

L.  S.  Piatt,  - 

- 

Naugatuck, 

13.36 

H.  C.  Butler  &  Co.,  - 

. 

West  Meriden. 

412.24 

J.  N.  Stickney  &  Co., 

Rockville,  - 

35.15 

Melville  E.  Mead,      - 

Darien,       ... 

17.61 

Reuben  Lord,  Jr.,    - 

New  London, 

15.81 

0.  E.  Wilson, 

- 

Norwalk,    - 

.41 

T.  G.  Birdsey, 

- 

Birmingham, 

28.24 

0.  P.  Jacobs, 

- 

Danielsonville, 

33.14 

Higby  &  Deforest,    - 

- 

Bridgeport, 

470.48 

Benj.  Page,    - 
L.  Bissell&  Son., 

Meriden,    - 

110.74 

. 

Rockville,  - 

25.44 

Irving  R.  Griswold,  - 

- 

Winsted,     - 

81.78 

Franklin  Smith, 

- 

Hazardville, 

42.06 

F.  E.  Camp.  - 

- 

Middletown, 

37.40 

Hatch  &  Watson,      - 

- 

Bridgeport, 

90.44 

L.  S.  Catlin,  - 

- 

"                     - 

56.37 

Harry  Bell,    - 

- 

Stamford,   - 

7.16 

C.  B.  Bishop, 

- 

Litchfield,  - 

10.94 

M.  Herritv,    - 

. 

New  Haven, 

165.41 

Clark  &  Cowles, 

. 

Meriden,     - 

90.62 

L.  P.  Treadwell, 

. 

Danbury,   - 

28.42 

Ceo.  M.  Carrington, 

. 

West  Winsted, 

15.36 

Wm.  H.  Potter. 

- 

Mystic  River, 

8.90 

David  Brainard, 

- 

Thompsonville, 

3.23 

H.  C.  Warren, 

- 

New  Maven, 

139.85 

T.  E.  Parker, 

- 

Mystic  Bridge, 

62.38 

E.  L.  Palmer, 

- 

Danielsonville, 

16.37 

B.  F.  Hawl^y, 

. 

Bristol,        - 

15.35 

Israel  Newton. 

. 

Suffield,      - 

2.49 

H.  A.  Baker,  ' 

- 

Colchester, 

15.11 

C.  S.  Thompson, 

" 

New  Haven, 

128.03 

James  Staples, 

Bridgeport, 

149.78 

Collins  &  Northend,  - 

- 

New  Britain, 

490.08 

M.  Merrill,     - 

- 

West  Winsted, 

1.17 

E.  Ackley,     ... 

. 

Middletown, 

37.10 

M.  L.  Tryon, 

. 

Willimantic, 

18.73 

Fisk  &  Otis,  - 

- 

Meriden,     - 

119.59 

Weld  &  Son, 

- 

New  Haven, 

19.91 

Goodsell,  McNiel  &  Co., 

- 

Bridgeport, 

324.69 

Starr  &  Daboll, 

_ 

New  London. 

59.79 

0.  L.  Mason, 

Unionville, 

126.53 

E.  Thomas,    - 

- 

Thomaston, 

20.03 

1880.] 
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TAXES  FROM  AGENTS  OF  FOREIGN  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES— (Continued). 


AGENT. 

Location. 

Amount. 

E.  D.  Hall,     - 

Meriden,     - 

$1.15 

Samuel  N.  Codding,  - 

- 

- 

- 

Collinsville, 

8.56 

A.  E.  Dudley  &  Son, 

- 

- 

- 

New  Haven, 

118.02 

J.  C.  Larned  &  Son, 

- 

- 

- 

New  London, 

235.51 

James  H.  Guy, 

- 

- 

- 

Middletown, 

5.52 

C.  H.  Chesebro, 

- 

- 

- 

Putnam,     - 

36.70 

W.  A.  Cone,  - 

- 

- 

- 

East  Haddaru, 

34.08 

Sperry  &  Kimberly, 

- 

- 

- 

New  Haven, 

447.84 

L.  A.  Dickinson, 

- 

- 

- 

Hartford,    - 

53.96 

J.  F.  Noble,  - 

- 

- 

- 

Bridgeport, 

2.68 

J.  G.  North  &  Co.,    - 

- 

- 

- 

New  Haven,          -           -* 

5.75 

Pond  Bros.,    - 

- 

- 

- 

"        "  • 

51.95 

Frisbie,  Chase  &  Co., 

- 

- 

- 

"        " 

280.46 

E.  T.  Spooner, 

C.  W.  Preston  &  Co., 

- 

- 

. 

Warehouse  Point,  - 

4.15 

- 

- 

- 

Hartford, 

303.08 

C.  C.  Kimball  &  Co., 

- 

- 

- 

<> 

775.66 

Silas  Chapman,  Jr.,  - 

- 

- 

u 

815.13 

B.  E.  Cowperthwaite, 

- 

- 

- 

Danbury,    - 

193.99 

A.  B.  Fairchild, 

- 

- 

- 

Bridgeport, 

43.97 

Mutual  Benefit  Life  Ins.  Co., 

- 

- 

Newark,     - 

100.00 

James  E.  Fuller, 

- 

- 

- 

Norwich,            .    - 

145.27 

Cowles  &  Merrill, 

- 

- 

- 

Norwalk,    -            -            - 

361.73 

H.  D.  Hall,    - 

- 

- 

- 

Middletown, 

114.83 

J.  G.  North  &  Co.,    - 

- 

- 

- 

New  Haven,           -     * 

136.31 

E.  J.  Taylor, 

- 

- 

- 

Westport,   - 

24.01 

M.  Bennett,  Jr., 

- 

- 

- 

Hartford,    - 

25.17 

T.  H.  Perkins, 

- 

,- 

Norwich,    - 

272.39 

Samuel  C.  Silliman,  Jr., 

- 

- 

-. 

Stamford,  - 

20.17 

E.  H.  Sears,  - 

- 

- 

- 

Collinsville, 

49.81 

S.  C.  Gillette, 

. 

- 

- 

Colchester, 

1.55 

J.  W.  Marvin, 

- 

- 

- 

Deep  River, 

57.25 

G.  N.  Morse  &  Co.,  - 

. 

- 

- 

Meriden,     -           -           - 

11.31 

M.  Herrity,    - 

- 

- 

- 

New  Haven, 

4.06 

H.  H.  Scribner, 

- 

- 

- 

Bridgeport, 

8.05 

Geo.  L.  Beardsley,    - 

- 

- 

- 

Milford, 

20.07 

L.  H.  Fuller,  - 

- 

- 

- 

Putnam,     - 

20.21 

G.  N.  Morse  &  Co.,  - 

- 

- 

Meriden,     - 

14.56 

G.  N.  Morse  &  Co.,  - 

_ 

- 

- 

tc 

13.41 

H.  C.  Weaver, 

- 

-    ■ 

. 

New  London, 

30.39 

H.  H.  Scribner, 

- 

- 

- 

Bridgeport, 

53.74 

0.  E.  Wilson, 

- 

- 

- 

Norwalk,    - 

54.26 

D.  F.  Lathrop, 

- 

- 

South  Coventry,    - 

2.79 

T.  D.  Pond,  - 

_ 

_ 

- 

Brooklyn,  - 
New  Haven, 

.56 

D.  B.  Gerrett, 

- 

- 

- 

56.75 

G.  N.  Morse  &  Co.,  - 

. 

- 

. 

Meriden,     - 

56.55 

Beach  &  Hunt, 

- 

- 

- 

West  Winsted, 

124.72 

Selden  &  Royce, 

- 

- 

-' 

Norwich,    -           -           - 

113.95 

F.  W.  Mix,    - 

- 

- 

- 

Pleasant  Valley,    - 

.42 

D.  B.  Gerrett, 

. 

- 

- 

New  Haven, 

2.97 

Beach  &  Hunt, 

- 

- 

Winsted,     - 

1.79 

S.  Y.  St.  John, 

_ 

_ 

. 

New  Canaan, 

9.54 

D.  B.  Gerrett, 

- 

. 

. 

New  Haven, 

3.12 

J.  J.  Jones,    - 

_ 

- 

_ 

Fairfield,    - 

2.00 

A.  L.  Stevens, 

- 

- 

- 

We9t  Meriden, 

14.90 

Union  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co 

. 

Augusta,  Me., 

117.92 

Geo.  Kellogg, 

- 

- 

- 

Hartford,    - 

.61 

L.  S.  Fuller,  - 

- 

- 

- 

Tolland,     - 

2.78 
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TAXES  FROM  AGENTS  OF  FOREIGN  INSURANCE 

COMPANIES— (Continued). 


AGENTS. 

Location. 

Amount. 

Giles  Potter,  - 

Essex,         - 

$4.53 

G.  N.  Morse  &  Co.,  - 

- 

-    j  Meriden,    - 

2.22 

E.  J.  Wright,              -       .     - 

- 

Greenwich, 

1.37 

Silas  Chapman,  Jr.,  - 

- 

-     j  Hartford,    - 

60.18 

Warner  &  Hill, 

- 

•     j  New  London, 

10.18 

James  H.  Hill, 

- 

((                u 

142.39 

B.  P.  Learned, 

- 

-     j  Norwich,    - 

153.55 

J.  W.  Chandler, 

- 

Stafford  Springs,    - 

7.04 

S.  C.  Silliman,  Jr..    - 

Stamford,  - 

.91 

W.  H.  Fisk,  - 

. 

Meriden,              ■    - 

19.78 

Caleb  Mix,     - 

. 

New  Haven, 

29.38 

Geo.  S.  Merritt, 

. 

-    j  Hartford,   - 

23.11 

Ralph  Gillett, 

- 

.             " 

18.81 

W.  C.  Atwater, 

- 

Birmingham, 

26.93 

Silas  Chapman,  Jr.,  - 

. 

Hartford,    - 

13.85 

M.  Herrity,    - 

New  Haven, 

47.33 

SI  5,697.38 

1880.1 
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TAXES  FROM   MUTUAL  FIRE   INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 


NAME  OF  COMPANY. 

Location. 

Assets. 

Amount 
Taxable. 

Tax  of  $  of 

one  per 

cent. 

Bristol  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co., 

Bristol, 

$1,739.17 

$204.17 

$1.53 

Danbury    "         "            "            " 

Danburv, 

23,169.58 

14,542.32 

109.06 

Farmer's    "        "            "            " 

Suffield, 

759.01 

134.01 

1.00 

Farmington  Vallev          "            " 

Farmington, 

16,621.37 

4,018.82 

30.14 

Greenwich "        " 

Greenwich, 

27,832.48 

5,524.48 

41.44 

Hartford  County"            "            " 

Hartford, 

207,094.36 

179,844.36 

1,348.83 

Litchfield  "        "           "            " 

Litchfield, 

62,715.86 

51,690.86 

387.68 

Madison      "        "            "            " 

Madison, 

32,187.96 

5,913.96 

44.35 

Middlesex  "  Assurance                 " 

Middletown, 

3,412,521.95 

207,529.95 

1,556.46 

Norwich     "        "                         " 

Norwich, 

11,662.98 

11,044.88 

82.84 

New  London  Co.  Mut.  Firelnb.  Co., 

Norwich, 

53,639.97 

53,639.97 

402.30 

Rockville  Mutual  Fire  Ins.  Co., 

Rockville, 

6,747.90 

2,493.35 

18.69 

State                "         "      "       " 

Hartford, 

102,197.79 

29,250.47 

219.38 

Tolland  Co.     "        "      "       " 

Tolland, 

442,605.25 

87,224.97 

654.18 

Windham"      "        "       "       " 

Brooklyn, 

316,438.57 

44,103.57 

330.78 

$4,717,934.20 

$697,160.14 

$5,228.66 

TAXES  FROM  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 


NAME  OF  COMPANY. 

Location. 

Assets. 

Amount 
Taxable. 

Tax  of  ^  of 

one  per 

cent. 

jEtna  Life  Insurance  Co.,    -    -    - 
*  Charter  Oak  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Connecticut  General  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Continental  Life  Insurance  Co.,    - 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  -    - 

Hartford, 

$25,120,804.24 
8,040,360.85 
1,291,193.01 

46,372,850.55 
2,437,674.98 

10,838,629.01 

$18,729,274.45 

5,024,085.99 

638,356.79 

43,626,673.28 

907,660.66 

10,183,847.01 

§93,646.37 

3,191.78 

218,133.37 

4,538.50 

50,919.23 

$94,101,512.64 

$79,109,898.18 

$370,429.25 

*  The  tax  of  the  Charter  Oak  Life  Insurance  Company  was  remitted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1879. 
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TAX   ON  RAILROADS  (payable  October  20,  1879). 


NAME  OF  RAILROAD  CO. 

Location  of 
office. 

Number  of 

shares  of 

stock. 

2  £ 

a  a 

"^  -5 
>  -^ 

•a  g-s 

■^  o  o 

«3 

Amount  of 
funded  debt. 

Bridgerort  Horse  Railroad,    - 

Bridgeport,    - 

1,400 

$50,000.00 

Fair  Haven  &  Westville  R.  R.,- 

New  Haven,  - 

9,000 

12.50 

Hartford  &  Wethersfield  H.R.R., 

Hartford,  -    - 

1,997 

75.00 

N.  H.  &  Centerville  H.  R.  R.,- 

New  Haven, 

30,000.00 

N.  H.  &  West  Haven  H.  R.  R., 

West  Haven, 

2,454 

39,000.00 

Norwalk  Horse  R.  R.,  -    -    - 

Norwalk, 

2,000 

10.00 

State  Street  Horse  R.  R  ,  -    - 

New  Haven, 

923 

12,700.00 

Westport  &  Saugatuck  H.  R.  R., 

Westport, 

150 
(  Pf'd,  25,230 
1  Com.,  7,370 

60.00 

Boston  &  N.  Y.  Air  Line  R.  R., 

New  Haven, 

33.33 

500,000.00 

Connecticut  Central  R.  R.,    - 

Springfield,  - 

4,485 

325,000.00 

Conn.  Valley  R.  R.  Trustee,  - 

Hartford,  -     - 

1,000,000.00 

Connecticut  Western  R.  R..  - 

Hartford,  -    - 

S  Com.,18,920 
\  Pf'd.,  2,664 

90.00 

1,613,500.00 

Danbury  &  Norwalk  R.  R.,  - 

Danbury  -    - 

11,997 

20.00 

500,000.00 

Housatonic  R.  R.,    -     -    -    - 

Bridgeport,   - 

I  Com.,   8,200 
1  Pf'd.,11,800 

90.66 

550,000.00 

N.  Y.,  Housatonic  &  Nor.  R.  R., 

New  York,   - 

30,000 

249,000.00 

Naugatuck  R.  R.,    -    -    -    - 

Bridgeport,   - 

20,000 

115  00 



New  Haven  &  Derbv  R.  R..  - 

New  Haven,  - 

4,471 

525,000.00 

N.  H.  &  Northampton  R.  R..  - 

New  Haven,  - 

24,600 

15.66 

2,324,000.00 

New  London  Northern  K.  R., 

New  London, 

15,000 

85.00 

687,500.00 

N.  Y.  &  New  England  R.  R.,  - 

Boston,     -     - 

61,360 

30.00 

4,708,000.00 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  Hartford  R.  I,\. 

New  York,    - 

155,000 

140.00 

N.  Y.,  Prov.  &  Boston  R.  R., 

Stonington,  - 

30,000 

120.00 

1,050,000.00 

Norwich  &  Worcester  R.  R.,  - 

Norwich,  -    - 

26,978 

115.00 

400,000.00 

Rockville  R.  R..        -    -    -    - 

Rookville, 

(  Com.,      687£ 
/  Pf'd.,      290 

1 
75.00 

16,000.00 

Shepaug  R.  R„    -    -    -    -    - 

Litchfield,     - 

3,000 

400,000.00 

Shore  Line  R.  R.,     -    -     -    - 

New  Haven.  - 

10,000 

iob.66 

200,000.00 

South  Manchester  R.  R.,  -    - 

S.  Manchester, 

400 

Watertown  &  Waterbury  R.  R., 

Watertown,  - 

2,364 

19,000.00 

Add  Connecticut   Valley  R.  R. 

tax  of  1878, 
tax  of  1*78, 

Add  N.  H.  &  Centerville  H.  R.  R. 
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TAX  ON  RAILROADS  (payable  oct.  20,  1879). 


si- 

<d  a  .B 
-*£^ 
■S'S-g 


o  g 
J* 

<q  o 


$19,610.95 


39,600.00 
900.00 
200.00 


47,141.76 
208,056.65 


230,125.00 
225,374.00 

72,258.33 
114,300.00 
150,000.00 
343,116.58 
265,006.85 

7,077.46 


1,549.75 
24,000.00 

43,859'66 


$34,805.47 


10,000.00 

69,600.00 

900.00 

10,200.00 


547,141.76 

97,500.00 

500,000.00 

327,880.66 
475,000.00 

780,125.66 
180,297.00 

525,000.66 
2,384,650.00 

876,250.00 
5,239,436.58 

265,006.85 
1,050,000.00 

407,077.46 


17,549.75 
104,000.00 
200,000.00 

43,859.00 
3,800.00 


H  S   S  Ph 


$1,663.13 
ii,S52.92 


1,192.20 
1,968.94 
1,000.55 


2,708.91 
25,580.37 

l64,08*3.66 

134,284.61 

8,015.44 
156,455.42 
32,155.38 
60,057.84 
2,101,400.29 
21,778.47 
35,618.55 


2,263.31 
3,213.65 
4,333.27 


405.00 
54.66 


388.44 
157.74 

103.66 

201.40 

36.66 

251.44 

153.05 

439.79 

1,214.05 

3,172.14 


75.30 
30.78 


..    O 


4 
6£ 

2. 

7. 
13 
2. 

1* 

50.' 

27i 


66.70 
33.80 

74.00 

60. 

56.55 

13. 

109.33 
100, 
261 
139.62 
62* 
59| 

41 

32.28 
50. 

2* 

4.60 


44 


42 
44 
126 
21 
451 
17* 


14 


94 


16 


o  T3 

a  t 
2  ° 

a  2 
< 


$331.42 

1,125.00 

949.22 

100.00 

642.00 

197.08 

82.31 

80.00 


6,790.59 

10,170.78 

476.58 

21,621.15 

15,086.15 
11,427.14 

161,349'64 
12,588.76 
23,634.78 

346.45 

11,956.67 

438.59 
38.00 


$279,431.71 
4,677.74 
100.00 


$284,109.45    $67,182.18 


°^& 

"Bt3  fc- 

o  ft 
d  c  o 


2,175 
4,611 

'5,491 


4, 
*35, 


1,007.86 


*  Paid  since  December  1,  1879. 
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TAX  ON  NON-RESIDENT  STOCK. 


NAME  OF  CORPORATION. 

Location. 

No.  of 
shares 

Market 
value  of 

Tax  of  one 
per  cent. 

of  stock. 

each  share. 

National  Fire  Insurance  Co.,     - 

Hartford, 

6 

1115.00 

$6.90 

Phoenix  Mutual  Life     "           -        - 

" 

42 

50.00 

21.00 

JLtna                              "           - 

" 

18 

200.00 

36.00 

jEtna                              " 

u 

8,703 

200.00 

17,406.00 

.Etna  Life                       " 

" 

733 

115.00 

842.95 

Atlas                                "            - 

" 

411 

30.00 

123.30 

Connecticut  Fire           "            -        - 

" 

1,116 

100.00 

1,116.00 

Connecticut  General  Life  Ins.  Co.,    - 

" 

449 

90.00 

404.10 

Continental  Life                       " 

Ci 

322 

9.00 

28.98 

Fairfield  Fire                            " 

So.  Norwaik, 

854£ 

70.00 

597.98 

Hartford  Fire                            " 

Hartford, 

4,668 

200.00 

9,336.00 

Hartford  Life  and  Annuity      " 

(i 

181 

80.00 

144.80 

Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and 

Insurance  Co.,        .... 

" 

1,372 

50.00 

686.00 

Meriden  Fire  Insurance  Co., 

Meriden, 

367 

100.00 

367.00 

National  Fire                 " 

Hartford, 

1,116 

130.00 

1,450.80 

Norwalk  Fire                 "            -        - 

Xorwalk, 

S 

35.00 

2.80 

Orient                            " 

Hartford, 

904 

100.00 

904.00 

People's  Fire                 "           -        - 

Middletown,  - 

205 

50.00 

102.50 

Phoenix                          "           - 

Hartford, 

2,930 

200.00 

5,860.00 

Phoenix  Mutual  Life,    " 

it 

118 

50.00 

59.00 

Security                          "            -        - 

New  Haven,  - 

974 

40.00 

389.60 

The  Travelers                "            - 

Hartford, 

1,607 

200.00 

3,214.00 

Hartford  Bridge  Company, 

ii 

85 

150.00 

127.50 

State  Bank,       -        -        - 

it 

213 

108.00 

230.04 

Connecticut  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit 

Company,      - 

11 

94 

71.00 

66.74 

Equitable  Trust  Company, 

New  London,  - 

12,690 

75.00 

9,517.50 

Middlesex  Ranking     " 

Middletown,  - 

384 

96.00 

368.64 

Security  Company,   -        -        -        - 

Hartford, 

35 

107.00 

37.45 

Thompsonville  Trust  Company, 

Thompsonville, 

50 

25.00 

12.50 

$53,460.08 

STOCK  ERRONEOUSLY  RETURNED  TO  TOWN 

ASSESSORS. 


NAME  OF  CORPORATION. 

Reported  to 

Town  Assessors 

of 

No.  of 
shares. 

Value  of 
each  share. 

Tax  of  one 
per  cent. 

Birmingham  National  Bank, 
First  National  Bank  of  Bridgeport, 
New  London  City  National  Bank, 
South  port  National  Bank,    - 

Derby,     - 
Bridgeport, 
Mansfield, 
Bridgeport, 

13 

61 

6 

25 

$100.00 

125.00 

70.00 

120.00 

$13.00 

76.25 

4.20 

30.00 

$123.45 
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TAX  ON  SAVINGS  BANKS. 


NAME  of  bank. 

Deposits. 

Tax  of  i  of 
one  per  cent. 

Amount 
unpaid 
Nov.  30. 

Bridgeport  Savings  Bank,         - 

$2,837,479.74 

$7,093.70 

Bristol                      "          - 

322,088.27 

805.22 

Brooklyn                 " 

228,478.13 

571.19 

Citizens                   "          Stamford,  - 

499,202.63 

1,248.00 

City                        "          Bridgeport, 

1,271,232.47 

3,178.08 

City                         "          West  Meriden,  - 

124,469.85 

311.18 

Chelsea                  "          Norwich,  - 

2,533,433.49 

6,333.58 

Colchester              " 

35,649.76 

89.12 

Collinsville              "          -        -        - 

156,071.15 

390.18 

Connecticut           "          New  Haven, 

2,375,655.90 

5,939.12 

Deep  River             " 

326,557.22 

816.39 

Derby                      "          - 

958,058.03 

2,395.14 

Dime'                      "          Cromwell, 

15,420.00 

,   38.54 

Dime                      "          Hartford,  - 

348,868.36 

872.17 

S872.17* 

Dime                      "          Norwich,  - 

840,052.57 

2,100.13 

Dime                       "          Thompson, 

162,672.47 

406.68 

Dime                      "          Wallingford, 

16,663.40 

41.66 

Dime                      "          Waterbury, 

493,038.26 

1,232.60 

Dime                       "          Willimantic, 

203,109.03 

507.79 

Eastford  Bank  of  Savings  and  Deposits,  - 

534.52 

1.34 

Essex  Savings  Bank,        - 

359,698.81 

899.25 

Fairfield  Co.    "        -        Norwalk,  - 

180,319.76 

450.76 

Falls  Village    «----- 

250,864.48 

627.16 

Farmers    &    Mechanics    Savings  Bank, 

1,826.26 

Middletown,          ....        - 

730,503.75 

Farmington  Savings  Bank,       - 

1,551,650.28 

3,879.12 

Freestone                  "       Portland,  - 

193,885.93 

484.71 

242.35* 

Greenwich                " 

32,639.62 

81.60 

Groton                       "        Mystic  River,    - 

440,734.82 

1,101.83 

Guilford                    " 

8,250.73 

20.62 

Jewett  City              " 

120,063.01 

300.16 

Litchfield  Savings  Society,       - 

482,157.68 

1,205.39 

Mariners'  Savings  Bank,  New  London,    - 

774,577.84 

1,936.44 

Mechanics              "          Hartford,   - 

853,099.24 

2,132.75 

Mechanics              "          Winsted,    - 

111,985.67 

279.96 

Meriden                  " 

1,108,685.21 

2,771.70 

Middletown             " 

4,308,204.53 

10,770.52 

Moodus                   " 

51,286.96 

128.22 

National                 "          New  Haven, 

441,469.47 

1,103.67 

New  Canaan          " 

173,666.00 

434.16 

New  Haven            "          ...        - 

3,752,366.02 

9,380.92 

New  Milford,          " 

443,653.02 

1,109.13 

Newtown                " 

256,553.24 

641.38 

Norfolk                   " 

23,051.24 

57.63 

Norwalk  Savings  Society, 

1,518,087.32 

3,795.22 

Norwich                "                            ->■; 

6,426,205.67 

16,065.51 

Peoples'  Savings  Bank,    Bridgeport, 

1,056,465.53 

2,641.16 

Peoples'              "             Rockville, 

90,718.98 

226.80 

Putnam               "              - 

614,541.79 

1,536.35 

Ridgefield            "              - 

4,007.20 

10.02 

Savings  Bank  of  Ansonia,        - 

240,160.85 

600.40 

"          "      "   Danbury,       - 

1,359,467.56 

3,398.67 

"          "      "   New  Britain, 

728,495.31 

1,821.24 

"          "      "  New  London, 

2,681,425.47 

6,703.56 

"          "      "  Rockville,      - 

381,743.38 

954.34 

"          "      "  Stafford  Springs,    - 

180,107.49 

450.26 

"          "      "   Tolland, 

124,221.69 

310.55 

155.27* 

Salisbury  Savings  Society,       ... 

340,686.27 

851.71 

Stafford  Savings  Bank,     - 

246,833.34 

617.08 
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TAX  ON  SAVINGS  BANKS— (Continued). 


NAME  OF  BANK. 


Stamford  Savings  Bank,  - 
State  "  Hartford, 

Society  for  Savings,  " 

Southineton  Savings  Bank, 
South  Norwalk         " 
Southport        "  -        - 

Stonington       "  - 

Suffield,  " 

Thomaston       "  -        - 

Thompsonville  Savings  Bank, 
Union  "  Danbury, 

Waterburv  "  - 

Westport,'  "  - 

Willimantic  Savings  Institute, 
Windham  County  Savings  Bank, 
Winsted  Savings  Bank,    - 
Wolcottville        " 
Woodbury  "  -        - 


Deduct  taxes  unpaid,        - 

Total  amount  of  taxes  received  from 
Savings  Bunks,  - 


Deposits. 


$1,099,952.20 

11468,833.94 

7,215,460.02 

184,149.42 

45,005.31 

490,745.35 

479,320.67 

19,112.04 

53,974.61 

16,444.53 

293,151.48 

1,562,237.10 

46,327.02 

457,493.72 

563,998.33 

648,032.47 

126,712.42 

86,314.32 


$61,248,535.36 


Tax  of  i  of 

one  per  cent. 


$2,749.88 

3,672.08 

18,038.65 

460.38 

112.62 

1,226.86 

1,198.30 

47.78 

134.92 

41.12 

732.88 

3,905.69 

116.82 

1,143.73 

1,409.99 

1,620.08 

316.78 

215.78 


$153,121.16 
1,269.79 


$151,851.37 


Amount 
unpaid 
Nov.  30. 


$1,269.79 


♦Collected  since  Dec.  1,  1879. 


STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS. 
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Dr.  CIVIL  LIST. 

To  paid  Civil  List  Orders,    ------ 

"        Registered  Orders,  ------ 

"        Interest  on  State  Bonds,  - 

"        Interest  on  Revenue  of  the  School  Fund  in  the  Treasury  from 
December  1, 1878,  to  November  30, 1879, 


To  balance  to  December  1,  1879, 


-  $833,396.10 

-  411,387.18 

-  287,626.00 

2,104.36 

$1,534,613.64 
842,146.95 


Dk. 


PRINCIPAL  OF   THE  TOWN  DEPOSIT  FUND. 


$2,376,660.59 


Db.  school  fund. 

To  Revenue  Loan  unpaid  December  1, 1878, 
To  paid  Commissioners'  orders  from  the  principal, 
"  "  "      "      "    revenue,    - 

"        Comptroller'.*         "      "       "  " 

To  balance  of  principal  to  December  1,  1S7m, 
To  balance  of  interest  to  December  1,  L879, 


$1,293.20 
114,600.00 
3,727.94 
128,634.39 
13,099.46 
69,118.51 

$330,473.60 


Dk  INTEREST  OF  THE  TOWN  DEPOSIT  FUND. 

1879,  Nov.  30.     To  interest  paid  towns,        - 

To  balance  forward.  ----- 


$1,425.59 
556.40 

$1,981.99 


1880.]  treasurer's  report. 
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CIVIL  LIST. 
By  balance  in  the  Treasury  December  1,  1878,     - 
By  miscellaneous  receipts,  - 
By  receipts  from  Insurance  Commissioner, 
By  receipts  on  account  Bank  Commissioners'  salaries, 
By  receipts  on  account  of  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners, 
By  fees  from  State  Secretary,  - 

By  fees  from  Executive  Secretaiy, 
By  fees  from  State's  Attorneys,      - 
By  interest  on  deposits,  etc., 
By  avails  of  Courts  and  Bonds, 
By  taxes  from  towns,  -  - 

By  taxes  from  Savings  Banks, 
By  taxes  from  Telegraph  Companies. 
By  taxes  from  Express  Companies, 
By  taxes  from  Railroad  Companies, 
By  taxes  from  Mutual  Insurance  Companies, 
By  taxes  from  Agents  of  Foreign  Insurance  Companies, 
By  tax  on  non-resident  stock,  - 

By  tax  on  stocks  erroneously  returned  to  Town  Assessors, 


1879,  Dec.  1.    By  balance, 


SCHOOL  FUND. 


By  balance  of  principal  December  1,  1878, 
By  collection  of  principal,    - 
By  balance  of  interest  December  1,  1878, 
By  collection  of  interest, 


Ck. 

-  $842,372.11 

6,579.09 

11,797.41 

4,168.75 

9,764.00 

549.16 

45.50 

770.75 

18,213.85 

-  '  16,023.01 

-  578,829.04 

-  151,851.37 

2,502.66 
4,155.62 

-  284,109.45 

-  375,657.91 

15,697.38 

53,460.08 

123.45 

$2,376,660.59 

$842,146.95 


Cr 

$22,195.26 

105,504.20 

90,003.75 

112,770.29 


1879,  Dec.  1.    By  balance  of  principal, 
By  balance  of  interest, 


PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  TOWN  DEPOSIT  FUND. 
1879,  Dec.  1.     By  balance,  - 


INTEREST  OF  THE  TOWN  DEPOSIT  FUND. 

1878,  Dec.  1.      By  balance,  - 

1879,  Nov.  30.    By  interest  received,        - 

1879,  Dec.  1.    By  balance,  -  - 


$330,473.50 

$13,099.46 
69,118.51 


Cr. 

60.14 

Cr. 

$559.99 
1,422.00 

$1,981.99 

$556.40 


f 
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STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS. 


Dr.  STATE  LIBRARIAN. 

1879,  Nov.  30.     To  amount  paid  Librarian  during  the  year,  -  -    $4,116.85 

To  balance  forward,  -  -         883.15 


Dr.  STATE  PRISON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 


Dr.  STATE  PRISON  GRANT. 


Dr.  DORSET  STATE  PRISON  Fl'ND. 


Dr.  SINKING  FUND  ACCOUNTS. 


$5,000.00 


Dr.  BALANCES  BELONGING  TO  THE  SEVERAL  FUNDS. 

Casbj  ....  ....      1,010,064.68 


$1,010,064.58 


1880.]                        treasurer's  report.  33 
STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

STATE  LIBRARIAN.  Cr. 

1879,  March  24.     By  appropriation,          -  $5,000.00 

1879,  Dec.  1.          By  balance,       ------  $883.15 


STATE  PRISON  MEDICAL  SOCIETY.  Cr. 

1879,  Dec.  1.     By  balance,  -  -  $1,455.00 


STATE  PRISON  GRANT.  Cr. 

1879,  Dec.  1.     By  balance,  ------  $5,770.96 


DORSEY  STATE  PRISON  FUND.  Cr. 

1879,  Dec.  1.     By  balance,  ------  $1,666.66 


SINKING  FUND  ACCOUNTS.  Cr. 

1879,  Dec.  1.     By  balance  interest  of  sinking  fund  of  1S62,         -  -        $48,935.84 

By  balance  interest  of  sinking  fund  of  1864,         -  -  26,371.51 


BALANCES  BELONGING  TO  THE  SEVERAL  FUNDS.  Cr. 

Civil  List,    ---------  $842,146.95 

Principal  of  the  School  Fund,       ------  13,099.46 

Interest  of  the  School  Fund,          -            -            -                    .    -            -  69,118.51 

Principal  of  the  Town  Deposit  Fund.       -----  60.14 

Interest  of  the  Town  Deposit  Fund,           -----  556.40- 

State  Prison  Medical  Society,         ------  1,455.00 

State  Prison  Grant,             -                                                  -  5,770.96 

Dorsey  State  Prison  Fund,             -            -                         -                        -  1,666.66 

State  Librarian,       --------  883.15 

Interest  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  1862,       -            -            -  -                     -  48,935.84 

Interest  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  1864,       -            -            -            -            -  26,371.51 

$1,010,064.58 
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GENERAL  BALANCE. 

Db.  tallmadge  baker,  treasurer, 


To  Receipts.— Civil  List,  including  balance  Dec.  1,  1S78,            -  -  $2,376,660.59 

Principal  of  the  School  Fund,      -            -  -  127,699.46 

Interest  of  the  School  Fund,         ...  -  201,480  84 

Principal  of  the  Town  Deposit  Fund,       -  60.14 

Interest  of  the  Town  Deposit  Fund,         -           -  -  1.981.99 

State  Librarian,       ------  5,000.00 

State  Prison  Medical  Society,        -  1,455.00 

State  Prison  Grant,            -  5,770.96 

Dorsey  State  Prison  Fund,             ...  -  1,666.66 

Interest  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  1862,      -            -  -  48,935.84 

Interest  of  the  Sinking  Fund  of  1864,      -            -  -  26,371.51 

$2,797,0S2.99 
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GENERAL  BALANCE. 

IN  ACCOUNT  WITH  THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT.       Ce. 


By  Payments.— Civil  List,  ------  $1,534,513.64 

Principal  of  the  School  Fund,    -  114,600.00 

Interest  of  the  School  Fund,        -  -    •        -  -        128,634.39 

Revenue  of  the  School  Fund,      -  -  -  3,727.94 

Interest  of  the  Town  Deposit  Fund,       -  1,425.59 

State  Librarian,    ------  4,116.85 


$1,787,018.41 


By  balance  of  cash  to  Dec.  1,  1879,  ...  $1,010,064.58 

$2,797,082.99 
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State  of  Connecticut,  Treasurer's  Office, 
Hartford,  December  16, 1879. 

We,  the   undersigned,  Auditors   of   Public   Accounts,  do 

hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the 

State  Treasurer  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  November  30,  1879, 

and  have  compared  said  accounts  with  the  several  vouchers 

and  find  them  correct,  and  that  the  balance  of  cash  in  the 

Treasury  on  the  30th  day  of  November,  1879,  was  one  million 

and  ten  thousand  and  sixty-four  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents 

($1,010,064.58). 

DAVID  P.  NICHOLS,       \ 

R.  W.  FARMER,  [  Auditors. 

CHAUNCEY  HOWARD, ) 

Gowptroll&r. 


State  of  Connecticut, 
School  Fund  Office. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Treasurer's  Report  is 
correct  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  School  Fund. 

HENRY  C.  MILES,  Commissioner. 
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Comptroller  of  :}nh\k  titamti 


STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT, 


General  Assembly,  January  Session,  1880. 
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COMPTROLLER'S  REPORT. 


State  of  Connecticut, 
Comptroller's  Office,  January  7,  A.  D.   1880. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  now   in 
session : 

The  Annual  Eeport  by  law  required  from  this  Department  will 
be  little  more  than  an  abstract  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  public  funds  during  the  fiscal  year  commencing  on  the  1st  of 
December,  1878,  and  ending  on  the  30th  of  November,  1879. 
They  will  be  found  arranged  in  appropriate  places  and  under  their 
several  heads. 

This  abstract  will  be  accompanied  by  estimated  receipts  from  all 
sources;  and  also  by  such  estimate  of  expenditures  as  can  be  safely 
given  without  the  knowledge  of  the  appropriations  to  be  made  by 
your  action  during  the  present  session. 

EECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  for  the  Civil  List  during  the  year 
ending  November  30,  1879,  including  the  balance  of  account 
December  1,  1878,  of  eight  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two  and  yLL  dollars  ($842,372.11),  were  two 
million,  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand,  six  hundred  and 
sixty  and  T%\  dollars  ($2,376,660.59). 

The  expenditures  during  the  same  period,  including  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand,  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  dollars  ($287,626.00),  paid  as  interest  on  outstanding  State 
Bonds,  were  one  million,  five  hundred  and  thirty-Tour  thousand, 
five  hundred  and  thirteen  and  -^\  dollars  ($1,534,513.64),  leaving 
a  balance  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  Civil  List  Funds,  on  the 
30th  day  of  November,  1879,  of  eight  hundred  and  forty -two 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  and  T9¥5^  dollars  ($842,146.95). 

The  amount  drawn  on  account  of  the  New  State  House,  from  the 
30th  of  November,  1878,  to  the  1st  of  December,  1879,  is  ninety 
thousand  dollars  ($90,000). 
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The  total  amount  which  has  thus  far  been  drawn  upon  this 
account  is  one  million,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars ($1,925,000).  The  State  having  appropriated  two  million  dol- 
lars ($2,000,000)  for  the  building,  there  remains  a  balance  to  the 
credit  of  the  Commissioners,  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
($75,000). 

THE  GRAND  LIST. 

The  Grand  List  of  the  State  for  October,  A.  D.  1878,  amounts 
to  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  million,  eight  hund- 
red and  eighty-nine  thousand,  and  twenty-three  dollars  ($324,889,- 
023).  This  is  a  decrease  of  ten  million,  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars  ($10,493,831) 
from  the  amount  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  following  tables 
will  be  found  the  total  list  of  taxable  property  in  each  town  in  the 
State,  as  returned  to  this  office  by  the  clerks  of  the  several  towns, 
for  1877  and  1878. 


GRAND   LIST  OF  THE   STATE   OF  CONNECTICUT  FOR 
THE  YEARS  OF  1877  AND  1878. 


HARTFORD    COUNTY. 


Towns. 

Hartford, 

Avon, 

Berlin, 

Bloomfield, 

Bristol, 

Burlington, 

<  'anton, 

Granby, 
East  Hartford, 
East  Windsor, 
Enfield, 
Farmington, 
Glastonbury, 
Granby, 
Hartland, 
Manchester, 
Marlborough, 
New  Britain, 
Rocky  Hill, 
Simsbury, 


October,  1877. 

$48,527,506 

479,761 
1,126,548 

817,931 
2,199,185 

393,965 
1,072,828 

456,036 
1,073,385 
1,163,992 
2,444,793 
1,589,165 
1,119,793 

475,575 

253,361 
2,354,956 

146,839 
4,619,659 

377,786 
1,022,132 


October,  1878. 
$45,558,490 

465,808 
1,095,030 

807,682 
2,155,868 

394,905 
1,074,291 

457,098 
1,675,417 
1,164,251 
2,494,897 
1,605,993 
1,102,239 

457,956 

251,959 
2,373,162 

147,758 
4,589,304 

373,326 
1,025,382 
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Towns. 

Southington, 

South  Windsor, 

Suffield, 

West  Hartford, 

Wethersfield, 

Windsor, 

Windsor  Locks, 

Newington, 

Plain  ville, 

Total, 


October,  1877. 

$2,027,474 

1,326,197 

1,860,310 

2,070,911 

1,184,179 

1,472,178 

735,019 

476,526 

760,301 

$84,228,291 


October,  1878. 

$2,069,850 

'  1,280,293 

1,880,874 

1,831,723 

1,147,114 

1,576,817 

706,631 

473,009 

764,928 

£81,002,055 


Towns. 

New  Haven, 

Branford, 

Bethany, 

Cheshire, 

Derby, 

East  Haven, 

Guilford, 

Hamden, 

Madison, 

Meriden, 

Middlebury, 

Milf  ord, 

Naugatuck, 

North  Branford, 

North  Haven, 

Orange, 

Oxford, 

Prospect, 

Seymour, 

Southbury, 

Wallingford, 

Waterbury, 

Woodbridge. 

Wolcott, 

Beacon  Falls, 

Total, 


NEW    HAVEN    COUNTY. 

October,  1877. 
,197,727 

1,303,735 

301,578 

1,281,367 

3,841,488 

2,212,423 

1,474,173 

1,671,322 

793,362 

8,795,226 

324,414 

1,195,942 

1,557,687 

496,124 

783,047 

2,050,140 

392,881 

181,842 

931,493 

662,189 

2,388,129 

7,795,222 

436,140 

223,130 

276,900 


$90,567,681 


October,  1878. 

$45,760,809 

1,296,472 

300,677 

1,231,028 

3,705,405 

2,206,915 

1,479,844 

1,547,090 

787,772 

8,890,848 

317,729 

1,165,132 

1,512,489 

497,609 

756,667 

2,024,293 

392,939 

181,955 

902,704 

625,880 

2,309,139 

7,810,731 

432,534 

225,576 

269,702 

,631,939 
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NEW    LONDON    COUNTY. 


Towns. 

New  London, 

Norwich, 

Bozrah, 

Colchester, 

East  Lyme, 

Franklin, 

Griswold, 

G-roton, 

Lebanon, 

Ledyard, 

Lisbon, 

Lyme, 

Montville, 

North  Stonington 

Old  Lyme, 

Preston, 

Salem, 

Sprague, 

Stonington, 

Waterford, 

Total, 


October,  1877. 

$6,567,581 

13,891,789 

549,070 

1,434,568 

522,773 

310,230 

1,272,326 

2,062,968 

1,154,171 

535,564 

292,447 

299,758 

998,304 

761,309 

453,610 

873,932 

288,060 

1,205,827 

4,991,499 

1,038,670 

-■:.!!.:.!  i.  ;:><; 


October,  1878. 

$6,531,594 

13,431,430 

557,281 

1,395,209 

564,318 

309,191 

1,246,742 

2,122,059 

1,103,172 

521,949 

288,291 

302,381 

1,055,995 

741,516 

459,248 

870,288 

271,457 

1,196,677 

4,851,163 

1,003,788 

$38,823,749 


FAIRFIELD    COUNTY. 


Towns. 

Bridgeport, 

Danbury, 

Bethel, 

Brookfield, 

Darien, 

Easton, 

Fairfield, 

Greenwich, 

Huntington, 

Monroe, 

New  Canaan, 

New  Fairfield, 

Newtown, 

Norwalk, 


October,  1877. 

$11,979,850 

5,190,378 
876,493 
601,155 

1,766,099 
458,948 

2,177,978 

3,693,761 
919,480 
527,022 

1,279,981 
427,187 

1,813,529 

6,034,499 


October,  1878. 
$11,422,483 

5,185,300 
890,320 
593,228 

1,488,575 
447,764 

2,147,319 

3,590,067 
916,817 
522,340 

1,265,118 
420,489 

1,821,883 

5,593,218 
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Towns. 

Redding, 

Ridgefield, 

Stamford, 

Sherman, 

Stratford, 

Trumbull, 

Weston, 

Westport, 

Wilton, 

Total, 


October,  1877. 
$890,753 

.1,066,904 
6,575,436 

361,885 
1,709,385 

663,468 

429,519 
2,165,940 

728,725 


October,  1878. 
$879,802 

1,047,920 
6,648,145 

349,545 
1,662,576 

652,171 

429,671 
2,113,734 

731,841 


$52,338,375  $50,820,326 


WINDHAM 


Towns. 

Brooklyn, 

Ashford, 

Canterbury, 

Chaplin, 

Eastford, 

Hampton, 

Killingly, 

Plainfield, 

Pomfret, 

Putnam, 

Scotland, 

Sterling, 

Thompson, 

Voluntown, 

Windham, 

Woodstock, 

Total, 


COUNTY. 

October,  1877. 

$1,579,343 

326,117 

568,142 

253,374 

241,188 

413,284 

2,210,750 

1,970,241 

791,982 

2,046,801 

350,812 

319,720 

1,892,571 

217,327 

3,551,149 

1,043,310 

$17,776,111 


October,  1878. 

$1,568,393 

319,283 

562,843 

242,260 

237,099 

383,490 

2,234,527 

1,929,397 

796,859 

1,814,571 

339,849 

312,464 

1,830,277 

220,963 

3,505,539 

1,005,822 

$17,303,636 


Towns. 

Litchfield, 

Barkhamsted, 

Bethlehem, 

Bridgewater, 

Canaan, 

Colebrook,    „ 

Cornwall, 


LITCHFIELD    COUNTY. 

October,  1877.  October,  1878. 

$1,880,337  $1,876,581 

442,591  425,895 

485,794  453,152 

431,708  428,784 

600,001  542,267 

440,577  414,870 

655,790  637,915 
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Towns. 

October,  1877. 

October,  1878. 

Goshen, 

$774,108 

$753,083 

Harwinton, 

484,307 

473,577 

Kent, 

493,619 

482,860 

Morris, 

370,852 

373,868 

New  Hartford, 

1,088,983 

1,063,759 

New  Milford, 

1,963,846 

1,916,027 

Norfolk, 

763,935 

778,852 

North  Canaan. 

703,361 

699,360 

Plymouth, 

1,030,042 

961,053 

Roxbury, 

474,910 

486,511 

Salisbury, 

1,948,471 

1,914,109 

Sharon, 

1,270,829 

1,290,854 

Torrington, 

1,510,281 

1,484,095 

"Warren, 

264,113 

256,579 

Washington, 

939,358 

925,270 

Watertown, 

1,643,347 

1,658,261 

Winchester, 

2,804,248 

2,769,794 

Woodbury, 

1,138,185 

1,070,472 

Thomaston, 

1,317,345 

1,318,661 

Total, 

.     $25,920,938 

$25,456,509 

Mil 

)DLESEX     COUNTY. 

Towns. 

October,  1877. 

October,  1878. 

Middletown, 

$6,158,561 

6,298,444 

Haddam, 

736,401 

713,780 

Chatham. 

622,057 

621,921 

Chester, 

440,927 

430,515 

Clinton. 

637,250 

645,396 

Cromwell. 

725,493 

719,355 

Durham, 

464,761 

465,912 

East  Haddam, 

1,278,718 

1,266,530 

Essex, 

1,055,645 

983,494 

Killingworth, 

233,278 

230,159 

Old  Saybrook, 

599,675 

550,275 

Portland, 

2,012,249 

1,934,955 

Saybrook, 

654,399 

627,785 

Westbrook, 

492.351 

477,430 

Middlefield, 

585,341 

576,883 

Total, 

.     $16,697,106 

*$16,542,834 

1880.] 
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TOLLAND    COUNTY. 


Towns. 

Tolland, 

Andover, 

Bolton, 

Coventry, 

Columbia, 

Ellington, 

Hebron, 

Mansfield, 

Somers, 

Stafford, 

Union, 

Vernon, 

Wellington, 

Total, 


October,  1877. 

$372,056 
241,639 
194,043 
714,610 
296,016 
725,049 
477,455 
634,514 
590,859 

1,116,436 

172,142 

2.564,575 

250,502 

$8,349,896 


October,  1878. 

$382,708 
240,889 
191,798 
716,699 
289,873 
703,782 
479,896 
621,352 
589,116 

1,104,065 

167,409 

"  2,579,006 

241,382 

$8,307,975 


Counties. 

Hartford, 
New  Haven, 
New  London, 
Fairfield, 
Windham, 
Litchfield, 
Middlesex," 
Tolland, 

Total, 


COUNTIES. 

October,  1877. 
$84,228,291 
90,567,681 
39,504,456 
52,338,375 
17,776,111 
25,920,938 
16,697,106 
8,349,896 


October,  1878. 

581,002,055 
86,631,939 
38,823,749 
50,820,326 
17,303,636 
25,456,509 
16,542,834 
8,307,975 


$335,382,854  $324,889,023 


The  following  is  an  estimate  of  Eeceipts  and  Expenditures  for 
the  year  ending  November  30,  1880. 

ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  Dec.  1.  1879,  $842,146.95 

Miscellaneous  Receipts,  .             .  .  3,000.00 

Commissioner  of  Insurance,       .  .  10,000.00 

Banks,  for  salaries  of  Commissioners,  .  5,000.00 

Railroads,  for  salaries  of  Commissioners,  10,000.00 

Interest  on  Deposits,        .             .  .  15,000.00 

Fees  from  Secretary  of  State,    .  .  650.00 
2 
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Fees  from  Executive  Secretary, 

Fees  from  State  Attorneys, 

State  Tax  from  Towns,  . 

Military  Commutation  Taxes, 

Telegraph  Companies, 

Savings  Banks,   . 

Eailroads, 

Non-Resident  Stockholders, 

Express  Companies, 

Mutual  Insurance  Companies, 

Agents  of  Foreign  Insurance  Companies, 

Avails  of  Courts  and  Bonds, 


$  200.00 
14,500.00 

486,000.00 

94,000.00 

2,500.00 

150,000.00 

300,000.00 

50,000.00 

4,200.00 

375,000.00 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 


Estimated  balance  in  Treasury,  Dec.  1,  1880, 


ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES. 


$2,392,196.95 
$994,950.95 


Expense   of   Sessions  of  the  General 

Assembly,  .  .  .  $97,000.00 
Salaries  and   Expenses  in   Executive 

Offices,      ....  25,000.00 

Judicial  Expenses,       .              .             .  225,000.00 

Board  of  Prisoners  in  County  Jails,    .  60,000.00 

Expense  of  State  House,         .             .  25,000.00 

Contingent  Expenses,              .             .  2,000.00 

Expense  of  State  Board  of  Education,  10,000.00 

State  Normal  School,               .             .  12,000.00 

Expense  of  Common  Schools,             .  215,000.00 

Expense  of  State  Library,      .             .  3,000.00 

State  Prison,    ....  6,000.00 

State  Reform  School,               .             .  33,000.00 

Connecticut  Industrial  School,             .  22,500.00 

State  Paupers,             .             .             .  4,000.00 

Account  of  Humane  Institutions,       .  90,000.00 

Expense  of  Agricultural  affairs,        .  14,000 

Expense  of  National  Guard,  .  .  92,000 
Printing  and  circulating  Public  Laws  and 

Documents,           .             .             .  25,000 

Expense  of  Soldiers'  Children,            .  10,000 

Expense  of  Fish  Commissioners,        .  3,000 

Expense  of  State  Board  of  Health,    .  3,000 
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Expense  of  Railroad  Commissioners,        .  $10,000 

Expense  of  Insurance  Commissioner,       .  15,000 

Expense  of  Bank  Commissioners,  .  5,000 
Commission    for    Building     New    State 

House,           .....  75,000 

Amount  of  Taxes  refunded,  .  .  1,000 
Interest  on  revenue  of  the  School  Fund 

in  the  Treasury,         .             .             .  2,000 

Interest  on  State  Bonds,  .             .             .  287,746 

Commissioners  for  grading  Capitol  gr'nds,  25,000 

$1,397,246.00 
Estimated  balance  in  the  Treasury,  December  1,  1880,     994,950.95 

$2,392,196.95 


Among  the  items  named  in  the  summary  of  general  expendi- 
tures, two  or  three  may  justify  a  word  of  explanation.  In  the  last 
annual  report  submitted  by  my  predecessor,  the  estimated  expense 
for  the  State  House  was  $75,000.  The  amount  actually  drawn 
upon  that  account  was  $79,574.40.  This  amount  was  rendered 
necessary  to  provide  payment  for  the  large  item  of  furniture,  and 
for  the  cases  prepared  for  the  preservation  of  the  Battle  Flags. 
Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000)  will  probably  be  sufficient 
for  this  account ;  and  in  this  estimate  I  have  included  a  provision 
for  expenses,  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,  which  will  not  occur  after 
the  present  year. 

A  very  large  increase  will  be  found  in  the  matter  of  judicial  ex- 
penses. The  amount  has  been  steadily  growing  for  many  years, 
and  we  need  not  search  long  for  adequate  causes.  Protracted  trials, 
possibly  unavoidable  in  the  administration  of  justice,  necessarily 
involve  great  expenditures  ;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  see  an  increas- 
ing tendency  in  that  direction.  Tn  the  session  of  1879,  an  act  was 
passed  relative  to  the  payment  of  witness  fees,  giving  them  ten 
cents  per  mile,  for  travel  to  the  place  of  trial,  each  day  of  such  trial. 
It  is  obvious  to  notice,  that  in  some  recent  trials  this  must  become 
an  important  item,  possibly  requiring  examination.  In  1878  an 
ample  report  was  made  by  a  commission,  to  the  Legislature,  upon 
the  subject  of  State  expenditures.  In  that  treatise,  many  causes 
were  sought  for,  and  found,  to  which  the  increase  of  expenses  could 
be  traced  ;  and  changes  were  recommended,  by  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  could  be  annually  saved  to  the  Treasury — of  which  one 
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hundred  thousand  would  be  in  the  item  of  judicial  expenses.  But 
these  suggestions  were  not  ratified  by  the  Legislature,  nor  by  the 
people  ;  and  expensive  and  exhaustive  trials  go  on  as  before. 

Under. the  head  of  "Contingent  Expenses,"  will  be  noticed  an 
increase.  This  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  convenient  phrase,  under 
which  unauthorized  expenditures  can  creep  into  an  account.  In 
reality  it  is  as  strictly  guarded  as  any  account  in  the  whole  series. 
In  every  instance  the  items  are  regulated  by  law,  or  ordered  by 
express  appropriations  by  the  Legislature  ;  as,  especially,  the  com- 
mission on  the  care  of  the  insane,  and  the  settlement  of  the  inter- 
State  boundary,  and  similar  appropriations. 

1  estimate  the  expense  of  the  National  Guard  at  $92,000,  a  sum 
nearly  860,000  less  than  last  year.     The  reason  of  this  expected 
decrease  will  be  fully  explained  in  the  reports  of  the  Adjutant  * 
and  Quartermaster  Generals. 

The  amount  of  taxes  refunded,  as  will  be  noticed,  is  largely  in 
excess  of  the  amount  ordinarily  returned.  The  Legislature  of 
1877  passed  an  act  requiring  the  cashiers  of  National  Banks  to 
pay  into  the  Treasury  one  per  cent,  of  the'  market  value  of  all 
shares  held  by  non-resident  stockholders.  In  a  case  brought  for 
the  collection  of  this  tax,  against  a  bank  in  Hartford,  the  law  was 
adjudged  to  be  unconstitutional ;  and  in  the  Legislative  session  of 
1879  the  Treasurer  was  directed  to  return  to  the  several  banks  such 
sums  as  had  been  paid  by  them,  and  accordingly  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  and  thirty-nine 
cents  ($25,908^)  has  been  refunded. 

With  these  suggestions  the  foregoing  Report  is 
Respectfully  submitted, 

CHAUNCEY  HOWARD, 

Comptroller. 
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No.    1. 

EXPENSE    OP    SESSIONS    OF    THE    GENERAL    ASSEMBLY. 

1  Grant  each  for 
Debenture  of  the  Senate,  1879,     .  .      $6,120.50 

Debenture  of  the  House  of    Representa- 
tives,.  ....       71,250.00 


$77,370.50 


Senate. 
1  Grant  each  for- 
William  A.  Goodwin  for  Legislative    Sta- 
tistics,               .....  $87.50 
J.  L.  Barbour,  for  clerical  assistance,           .  600.00 
J.  L.  Barbour,  for  Stationery  furnished,     .'  115.27 
Chas.  H.  Crane,  for  services  as  Messenger,  327.50 
Paul  B.  Green,  for  services  as  Messenger,  .  325.00 
W.  D.  Reid,  for  services  as  Doorkeeper,     .  331.00 
Peter  Kramer,  for  services  as  Doorkeeper,.  320,00 
Theodore  Cromwell,  for  services  as  Door- 
keeper,             ....  318.00 
L.  B.  Hubbard,  for  preparing  Legislative 

Documents,       .             .             .             .  75.00 

Reporters,  $300  for  each  of  five,     .             .  1,500.00 

Chaplains,  $150  for  each  of  two,    .             .  300.00 

Fowler,  Miller  &  Co.,  for  Printing,             .  101.90 

J.  L.  Barbour,  for  Office  rent,         .              .  .  300.00 

Empire  Knife  Co.,  for  account  rendered,  .  46.25 

1  Order  each  for 
J.  L.  Barbour,  for  his  salary  in  part  as  Clerk,  800.00 
J.  L.  Barbour,  for  his  salary  in  part  as  Clerk,  200.00 
Brown  &  Gross,  for  Connecticut  Registers,  25.00 
J.  L.  Barbour,  for  balance  of  salary  and  ex- 
penses as  Clerk  of  the  Senate,             .  177.75 

House  of  Representatives. 
1  Grant  each  'for 
E.  W.  Moore,  for  expense  of  a  plan  of  the 

House  of  Representatives,        .  .  $30.00 

Clerks   of  House   of    Representatives,  for 

Office  rent,       ....  600.00 


;5,950.17 
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1  Grant  each  for 
Wilbur  W.  Birge,  for  services  as  Messenger,        $323.00 
Henry  Sedgwick,  for  services  as  Messenger,  310.50 

C.  H.  Eno,  for  services  as  Messenger,         .  307.50 

E.  K.  Catlin,  for  services  as  Messenger,      .  326.50 

J.  W.  Leach,  for  services  as  Doorkeeper,  .  308.50 

J.  E.  Case,  for  services  as  Doorkeeper,       .  320.00 

O.  H.  Hull,  for  services  as  Doorkeeper,       .  333.50 

Palmer  Bill,  for  services  as  Doorkeeper,     .  325.00 

Philo    C.  Atwood,    for   services   as    Door- 
keeper in  the  Gallery,  .  .  25.00 
Vincent  Colyer,  for  Committee  expenses,  .  7.00 
Reporters,  $300  for  each  of  eight,               .       2,400.00 
E.  W.  Moore,  for  making  Debenture  bill,  .             50.00 
Thos.  H.  Fuller,  for  expenses  in  defending 
his    right  to  a  seat  in   the  House  of 
Representatives,            .             .             .             50.00 
A.  H.  Kimball,  for  expenses  in  contesting 
his  right  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,            .             .             .            60.72 
Frederick  G.  Perry,  for  expenses  in  contest- 
ing his  right  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,           .             .             .          146.01 
Clerks  in  Treasury  Office,  for  paying  De- 
bentures,         ....            50.00 
Chaplains,  $150  for  each  of  two,  .             .          300.00 
Fowler,  Miller  &  Co.,  for  Printing,              .             13.25 
H.  A.  Jewett,  for  services  as  Doorkeeper 

in  the  Gallery,  .  .  .  25.00 

James  P.  Piatt,  for  expenses  of  contested 

election  case,  from  Huntington,  .  100.00 

E.  M.  "Warner,  Clerk,   for  Stationery  fur- 
nished, ....  318.95 
W.  A.  Goodwin,  for  Legislative  Statistics,          500.00 

1  Order  each  for 
E.   P.  Hatch,  for   account    rendered    for 

Stamp,  ....  27.28 

Clinton  Spencer,  for  his  salary  as  Assist- 
ant Clerk,         .  .  .  .  540.00 
E.  M.  Warner,   for  his  salary  in  part   as 

Clerk,  ....  800.00 
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1  Order  each  for 
Brown  &  Gross,  for  Connecticut  Registers,        $250.00 
E.  M.  Warner,    for  balance   of    salary   as 

Clerk,  .....  125.00 


General  Assembly. 
1  Grant  each,  for 
P.  T.  Barnum,  for  Committee  expenses,     .  |15.00 

Russell  Tomlinson,  for  Committee  expenses,  7.75 

W.  A.  Goodwin,  for  Legislative  Statistics,  400.00 

James  G.  Gregory,  for  Committee  expenses,  10.00 

James  P.  Piatt,  for  Committee  expenses  in 
investigating  affairs  of  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Prison,  .  .  .  '        698.29 
M.  R.  West,  for  expenses  of  Committee  on 

Retrenchment  and  Reform,     .  .  137.28 

George  W.  Roberts,  for  services  in  arrang- 
ing furniture  in  the  State  Capitol,        .  200.00 
Secretary  of  State,  for  bill  of  Engrossing,  389.25 

1  Order  each  for 
S.  W.  Barrows,   for  Stationery  furnished,  163.00 

L.    G.  Seymour,    for  services   in  care   of 

Cloak  room,     ....  300.00 

G.  W.  Love  joy,   for   services    in   care    of 

Cloak  room,     ....  333.50 

Apollos  Fenn,  for  services  in  care  of  Com- 
mittee rooms,  ....  307.00 
John  L.  White,  for  extra  services  as  As- 
sistant State  House  Keeper,    .             .  200.00 
Geo.  W.  Roberts,  for  extra  services  as  As- 
sistant State  House  Keeper,     .             .  200.00 
Engrossing  Committee  for  expenses,           .  60.00 
Pond  &  Childs,  for  Stationery,        .             .  89.50 
O.  D.  Seymour,  for  services,           .             .  2.70 
William  Dibble,  for  extra  services  as  State 

House  Keeper,  .  .  .  300.00 

Brown  &  Gross,  for  Stationery,       .  .       1,076.20 


,972.71 


L,889.47 
,182.85 
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No.   2. 


SALAEIES    AND    EXPENSES    IN    EXECUTIVE    OFFICES. 


DECEMBER. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
R.  D.  Hubbard,  for  bis  salary  as  Governor, 
F.  B.  Loomis,  for  bis  salary  as  Lieut. -Governor, 
E.  A.  Buck,  for  bis  salary  as  Treasurer, 
C.  C.  Hubbard,  for  bis  salary  as  Comptroller,  . 
E.  W.  Moore,  for  bis  salary  as  Clerk,    . 
L.  B.  Hubbard,  for  bis  salary  as  Clerk, 
P.  F.  Butler,  for  bis  salary  as  Clerk,    . 
"W.  D.  Hubbard,  for  bis  salary  as  Executive  Secretary 
S.  N.  Raymond,  for  bis  salary  as  Clerk, 
R.  J.  Dwyer,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,     . 
American  Bank  Note  Co.,  for  account  rendered, 
J.  H.  Lazarus,  for  painting  portrait  of  tbe  Governor, 
Horace  Heath,  for  bis  salary  as  Clerk,  . 

JANUARY. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
C.  C.  Hubbard,  for  expenses  as  Comptroller,  . 
R.  W.  Farmer,  for  services  as  Auditor, 
Geo.  W.  Roberts,  for  account  rendered, 
Dwight  Morris,  for  expenses  of  Secretary's  office, 
E.  W.  Moore,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,   . 
L.  B.  Hubbard,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
W.  D.  Hubbard,  far  his  salary  as  Executive  Secretary, 
E.  W.  Moore,  for  expenses  of  Comptroller's  office, 
W.  D.  Hubbard,  for   expenses  of    Executive   Depart 

ment,  .... 

R.  D.  Hubbard,  for  his  salary  as  Governor, 
H.  M.  Farnham.  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
Horace  Heath,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
R.  J.  Dwyer,  for  bis  salary  as  Clerk,    . 
C.  C.  Hubbard,  for  his  salary  as  Comptroller, 
P.  F.  Butler,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,     . 
S.  N.  Raymond,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
P.  F.  Butler,  for  balance  of  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
Dwigbt  Morris,  for  bis  salary  as  Secretary, 
C.  B.  Boardman,  for  account  rendered, 


5166.66 
333.33 
100.00 

83.33 
135.00 
105.00 
135.00 
135.00 
105.00 

65.00 

7.50 

336.50 

105.00 


484.66 

27.00 

48.70 

60.65 

135.00 

105.00 

162.00 

58.27 

84.90 
166.67 

76.80 
105.00 

62.50 
105.00 
135.00 
105.00 

31.07 
183.33 

32.25 
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JANUARY. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
Geo.  W.  Roberts,  for  account  rendered, 
E.  A.  Buck,  for  his  salary  as  Treasurer, 
George  "Williams,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 

FEBRUARY. 

David  Torrance,  for  his  salary  as  Secretary, 

T.  Baker,  for  his  salary  as  Treasurer,    . 

S.  T.  Stanton,  for  his  salary  as  Executive  Secretary, 

R.  S.  Hinman,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 

E.  W.  Moore,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  . 
Horace  Heath,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
S.  N".  Raymond,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
L.  B.  Hubbard,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 

F.  D.  Rood,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 

R.  J.  Dwyer,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,     . 

David  Torrance,  for  expenses  of  Secretary's  office, 

MARCH. 

C.  B.  Andrews,  for  his  salary  as  Governor, 

David  Torrance,  for  his  salary  as  Secretary, 

T.  Baker,  for  his  salary  as  Treasurer,    . 

S.  T.  Stanton,  for  his  salary  as  Executive  Secretary. 

Kellogg    &    Buikeley    Co.,   for  account  rendered  for 

Comptroller,  .... 

R.  J.  Dwyer,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  . 
S.  T.  Stanton,  for  expenses  of  Executive  Department 

E.  W.  Moore,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  . 
L.  B.  Hubbard,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
R.  S.  Hinman,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  . 
Horace  Heath,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 

F.  D.  Rood,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 

S.  N.  Raymond,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 

David  Torrance,  for  expenses  of  Secretary's  office, 

APRIL. 

C.  B.  Andrews,  for  his  salary  as  Governor, 
F.  B.  Loomis,  for  his  salary  as  Lieutenant-Governor, 
David  Torrance,  for  his  salary  as  Secretary, 
T.  Baker,  for  his  salary  as  Treasurer,    . 
Chauncey  Howard,  for  his  salary  as  Comptroller, 
S.  T.  Stanton,  for  his  salary  as  Executive  Secretary, 
3 


$365.00 
119.72 
270.00 

125.00 

100.00 

100.00 

135.00 

135.00 

105.00 

105.00 

105.00 

62.00 

67.50 

7.63 

333.33 
125.00 
100.00 
100.00 

20.00 

60.00 

54.98 

135.00 

105.00 

135.00 

105.00 

56.00 

137.25 

5.17 

166.66 
41.67 
125.00 
100.00 
375.00 
100.00 
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APRIL. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
R.  S.  Hinman,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
Horace  Heath,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
George  Williams,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
E.  B.  L.  Carter,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 

E.  "W.  Moore,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,    . 
L.  B.  Hubbard,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 

F.  D.  Rood,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
S.  T.  Stanton,  for  expenses  of  Executive  Department 
R.  S.  Hinman,  for  expenses  of  Secretary's  office, 

D.  P.  Nichols,  for  services  as  Auditor, 
S.  W.  Barrows  &  Co.,  for  account  rendered  for  Comp 

troller,         ..... 
Pond  &  Childs,  for  account  rendered,   . 
Hawley,  Goodrich  &  Co.,  for  account  rendered, 
S.  W.  Barrows  &  Co.,  for  account  rendered  for  Treasurer 
R.  J.  Dwyer,  for  services  in  Secretary's  office,  . 
Evening  Post  Association,  for  account  rendered, 
Burr  Brothers,  for  account  rendered,    . 
J.  G.  Baird,  for  account  rendered  for  Comptroller, 
Hawley,  Goodrich  &  Co.,  for  account  rendered, 

MAY. 

David  Torrance,  for  his  salary  as  Secretary, 

T.  Baker,  for  his  salary  as  Treasurer,    . 

S.  T.  Stanton,  for  his  salary  as  Executive  Secretary, 

R.  S.  Hinman,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  . 

E.  "W.  Moore,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,    . 
Horace  Heath,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 

E.  B.  L.  Carter,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
L.  B.  Hubbard,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 

F.  D.  Rood,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
R.  J.  Dwyer,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
R.  S.  Hinman,  for  assistance  on  Public  and  Special 

Acts,  ..... 

R.  S.  Hinman,  for  expenses  of  Secretary's  office, 
Evening  Post  Association,  for  account  rendered, 
Burr  Brothers,  for  account  rendered, 

JUNE. 

David  Torrance,  for  his  salary  as  Secretary, 
T.  Baker,  for  his  salary  as  Treasurer,    . 


5141.00 

109.15 

405.00 

82780 

135.00 

107.63 

62.00 

88.30 

20.00 

27.00 

30.00 
16.60 
52.00 
17.20 
(15.00 
12.00 
14.00 
8.10 
12.00 

125.00 
100.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 
116.66 
116.66 
116.66 
60.00 
65.00 

100.00 

22.95 

8.00 

48.00 

125.00 
100.00 
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JUNE. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
S.  T.  Stanton,  for  his  salary  as  Executive  Secretary, 
R.  S.  Hinman,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
E.  W.  Moore,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
L.  B.  Hubbard,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk 
Horace  Heath,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk 
E.  B.  L.  Carter,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk 
R  J.  Dwyer,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
P.  D.  Rood,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
S.  T.  Stanton,  for  expenses  of  Executive  Department, 
David  Torrance,  for  expenses  of  Secretary's  office, 


;ioo.oo 

150.00 

150.00 

116.66 

116.67 

116.66 

67.50 

62.00 

23.00 

21.00 


C.  B.  Andrews,  for  his  salary  as  Governor, 
David  Gallup,  for  his  salary  as  Lieutenant-Governor, 
David  Torrance,  for  his  salary  as  Secretary, 
T.  Baker,  for  his  salary  as  Treasurer,    . 
Chauncey  Howard,  for  his  salary  as  Comptroller, 
R.  J.  Dwyer,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,     . 

E.  B.  L.  Carter,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
George  Williams,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
L.  B.  Hubbard,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
R.  S.  Hinman,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  . 

F.  D.  Rood,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
Horace  Heath,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
E.  W.  Moore,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,    . 

David  Torrance,  for  expenses  of  Secretary's  office, 
S.  T.  Stanton,  for  his  salary  as  Executive  Secretary, 
E.  W.  Moore,  for  accounts  rendered,    . 
Wiley,  Waterman  &  Eaton,  for  account  rendered, 

AUGUST. 

David  Torrance,  for  his  salary  as  Secretary, 

T.  Baker,  for  his  salary  as  Treasurer,    . 

R.  S.  Hinman,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  . 

E.  W.  Moore,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,    . 

S.  T.  Stanton,  for  his  salary  as  Executive  Secretary, 

E.  B.  L.  Carter,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 

Horace  Heath,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 

L.  B.  Hubbard,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 

R.  J.  Dwyer,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 

P.  D.  Rood,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 


500.00 
250.00 
125.00 
100.00 
375.00 

62.50 
116.66 
450.00 
116.66 
150.00 

60.00 
116.66 
150.00 

24.63 

100.00 

125.00 

6.75 

125.00 
100.00 
150.00 
150.00 
100.00 
116.66 
116.66 
116.66 
67.50 
62.00 
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AUGUST. 

Orders  in  favor  of 

S.  T.  Stanton,  for  expenses  of  Executive  Department,  $36.94 

R.  S.  Hinman,  for  office  expenses,          .             .  .  11.07 

SEPTEMBER. 

David  Torrance,  for  his  salary  as  Secretary,      .  .  125.00 

T.  Baker,  for  his  salary  as  Treasure!*,    .              .  .  100.00 

R.  S.  Hinman,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .             .  .  150.00 

S.  T.  Stanton,  for  his  salary  as  Executive  Secretary,  .  100.00 

L.  B.  Hubbard,  for  his  salary  as  Ulerk,             .  .  116.66 

E.  W.  Moore,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,    .             .  .  150.00 

George  Williams,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,          .  .  300.00 

E.  B.  L.  Cartel*,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .  .  116.66 
Horace  Heath,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .             .  .  116.67 

F.  D.  Rood,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .  .  .  62.00 
R.  J.  Dwyer,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .  .  .  65.00 
David  Torrance,  for  expenses  of  Secretary's  office,  .  28.75 

OCTOBER. 

C.  B.  Andrews,  for  his  salary  as  Governor,       .  .  500.00 

David  Gallup,  for  his  salary  as  Lieutenant-Go vernor,  .  125.00 

David  Torrance,  for  his  salary  as  Secretary,      .  .  125.00 

Chauncey  Howard,  for  his  salary  as  Comptroller,  .  375.00 

T.  Baker,  for  his  salary  as  Treasurer,    .             .  .  100.00 

S.  T.  Stanton,  for  his  salary  as  Executive  Secretary,  .  100.00 

R.  S.  Hinman,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .  .  150.00 

E.  W.  Moore,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .             .  .  150.00 

George  Williams,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,           .  .  150.00 

Horace  Heath,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .             .  116.67 

L.  B.  Hubbard,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,             .  .  116.66 

E.  B.  L.  Carter,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .  116.66 
R.  J.  Dwyer,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,     .             .  .  65.00 

F.  D.  Rood,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .  .  .  60.00 
David  Torrance,  for  expenses  of  Secretary's  office,  .  22.13 
Kellogg   &    Bulkeley  Co.,  for   account   rendered  for 

Comptroller,            .....  26.00 

NOVEMBER. 

David  Torrance,  for  his  salary  as  Secretary,      .  .  125.00 

T.  Baker,  for  his  salary  as  Treasurer,    .             .  .  100.00 

S.  T.  Stanton,  for  his  salary  as  Executive  Secretary,  .  100.00" 

R.  S.  Hinman,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .             .  .  150.00 

E.  W.  Moore,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,    .             .  .  150.00 
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NOVEMBER. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
Horace  Heath,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
L.  B.  Hubbard,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 

E.  B.  L.  Carter,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 

F.  D.  Rood,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk, 
R.  J.  Dwyer,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,     . 
David  Torrance,  for  expenses  of  Secretary's  office, 

S.  T.  Stanton,  for  expenses  of  Executive  Department 
William  Ladd,  for  account  rendered  for  Comptroller, 
S.  T.  Stanton,  for  expenses  of  Executive  Department 
E.  W.  Moore,  for  expenses  of  Comptroller's  office, 
T.  Baker,  for  expenses  of  Treasurer's  office, 


$116.66 

116.66 

116.66 

62.00 

67.50 

13.25 

23.17 

20.00 

35.89 

94.94 

165.36 

51,162.53 


No.   3. 

JUDICIAL    EXPENSES. 

Salaries  of  Judges. 
Orders  in  favor  of 

John  D.  Park,  Chief   Judge  of   Supreme 

Court,  ....     $4,000.00 

Elisha  Carpenter,  Associate  Judge  of  Su- 
preme Court,    ....       4,000.00 

Dwight   W.    Pardee,   Associate   Judge  of 

Supreme  Court,  .  .  .       3,333.33 

Dwight  Loomis,  Associate   Judge  of    Su- 
preme Court,    ....       4,000.00 

Miles  T.  Granger,  Associate  Judge  of  Su- 
preme Court,    ....       4,000.00 

Edward  I.  Sanford,  Judge  of  the  Superior 

Court,  .  .  ...  .        3,999.96 

Roland  Hitchcock,  Judge  of  the  Superior 

Court,  ....       3,999.99 

Earl  Martin,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court, .       4,000.00 

Sidney  B.  Beardsley,  Judge  of  the  Superior 

Court,  ....       3,999.96 

Moses    Culver,    Judge    of    the     Superior 

Court,  ....       3,666.63 
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Orders  in  favor  of 

James  A.  Hovey,  Judge  of  Superior'Court,     $3,666.63 

David  S.  Calhoun,  Judge  of  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  for  Hartford  County,  .       2,500.00 

Lynde  Harrison,  Judge  of  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  for  New  Haven  County,     .       2,700.00 

Alfred  Coit,  Judge  of  Court  of  Common 

Pleas  for  New  London  County,  .  483.50 

J.  P.  C.  Mather,  Judge  of  Court,  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  for  New  London  County,  .       1,814.35 

Frederick    B.    Hall,    Judge   of    Court   of 

Common  Pleas  for  Fairfield  County,  .       2,499.96 

F.  D.  Fyler,  Judge  of  Litchfield   District 

Court.  ....        1,916.65 

$54,580.96 
Salaries  of  State  Attorneys. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
"William  Hamersley,  Attorney  for  Hartford 

County,  ....       $625.00 

T.  E.  Doolittle,  Attorney  for  New  Haven 

County,  ....  687.50 

T.  M.  Waller,  Attorney  for  New  London 

County,  ....  500.00 

J.    H.    Olmstead,    Attorney   for    Fairfield 

County,  ....  687.50 

James  Huntington,  Attorney  for  Litchfield 

County,  ....  350.00 

W.   F.    Willcox,  Attorney  for    Middlesex 

County,  ....  350.00 

B.  H.  Bill,  Attorney  for  Tolland  County,  .  175.00 


Orders  in  favor  of 

John  Hooker,  for  his  salary  as  Reporter,   .     $2,395.82 

O.  S.  Seymour,  for  expenses  as  Commis- 
sioner upon  the  Civil  Procedure  Act,  .  435.98 

S.  E.  Baldwin,  for  expenses  as  Commis- 
sioner upon  the  Civil  Procedure  Act,  .  261.12 

L.  D.  Brewster,  for  expenses  as  Commis- 
sioner upon  the  Civil  Procedure  Act,  .  289.84 


5,375.00 
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Orders  in  favor  of 

L.  F.  S.  Foster,  for  expenses  as  Commis- 
sioner upon  the  Civil  Procedure  Act,  .  130.00 

William  Hamersley,  for  expenses  as  Com- 
missioner upon  the  Civil  Procedure 
Act,      .....  120.25 

Shipman,  Barlow,  Larocque  &  Macfarland, 
for  professional  services  under  Reso- 
lution 112,  Special  Acts,  1875,  .       1,209.02 

I.  M.  Bullock,  for  professional  services  un- 
der Resolution  112,  Special  Acts,  1875,  762.54 

John  R.  Buck,  for  professional  services  in 
Charter  Oak  Ins.  Co.  conspiracy  cases, 
under  Resolution  11,  Special  Acts  of 
1878,    .....        2,500.00 

L.  F.  S.  Foster,  for  professional  services  in 
Charter  Oak  Ins.  Co.  conspiracy  cases, 
under  Resolution  11,  Special  Acts, 
1878,    .....       2,500.00 

$10,604.57 

HARTFORD    COUNTY. 

5  Orders  by  C.  W.  Johnson,  Clerk,  for  201 

Bills  of  Cost,   ....  $16,928.09 

9  Orders  by  C.  W.   Johnson,   Clerk,  for 

Balance  of  Jury  Debenture,    .  .       5,997.45 

8  Orders  by  C.  W.  Johnson,  Clerk,  for  at- 
tendance of  Sheriff,  and  Disbursements,      3, 165.73 

1  Order  by  C.  W.  Johnson,  Clerk,  for 
Commitment  of  Girls  to  Industrial 
School,  .  .  .  .  20.05 


$25,111.32 


NEW    HAVEN    COUNTY. 


11  Orders  by  A.  D.  Osborne,  Clerk,  for  345 

Bills  of  Cost,  ....  $19,239.49 

10  Orders  by  A.    D.  Osborne,   Clerk,   for 

Balance  of  Jury  Debenture,    .  .       5,465.11 

13  Orders  by  A.  D.  Osborne,  Clerk,  for 
Attendance  of  Sheriff,  and  Disburse- 
ments, ....       3,051.08 

~  $27,755.68 
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NEW    LONDON     COUNTY. 

5  Orders  by  Webster  Park,  Clerk,  for  242 

Bills  of  Cost,    ....  $15,870.02 

7  Orders   by  Webster  Park,    Clerk,   for 

Balance  of  Jury  Debenture,     .  .       5,168.82 

FAIRFIELD    COUNTY. 

4  Orders  by  H.  T.  Blake,  Clerk,  for  353 

Bills  of  Cost,  ....  $20,726.46 

8  Orders  by  H.  T.  Blake,  Clerk,  for  Bal- 

ance of  Jury  Debenture,  .  .       6,422.22 

1 1  Orders  by  H.  T.  Blake,  Clerk,  for  At- 
tendance of  Sheriff,  and  Disburse- 
ments, ....  3,138.86 
1  Order  by  Joseph  Hall.  State  Chemist,  .  90.00 
1  Order  by  J.  H.  Olmstead,  State  Attor- 
ney, for  services  rendered  by  Pinker- 
ton's  Detective  Agency,           .             .          651.73 


WINDHAM    COUNTY. 

4  Orders  by  E.  L.  Cundall,  Clerk,  for  117 

Bills  of  Cost,   ....    $4,030.19 

4  Orders  by  E.  L.  Cundall,  Clerk,  for  Bal- 
ance of  Jury  Debenture,  .  .  958.67 

4  Orders  by  E.  L.  Cundall,  Clerk,  for  At- 
tendance of  Sheriff,  and  Disburse- 
ments, ....  990.85 


LITCHFIELD    COUNTY. 

5  Orders  by  W.  L.  Ransom,  Clerk,  for  132 

Bills  of  Cost,   ....     $7,666.86 

5  Orders  by  W.  L.   Ransom,    Clerk,   for 

Balance  of  Jury  Debenture,    .  .     -2,819.39 

5  Orders  by  W.  L.  Ransom,  Clerk,  for  At- 
tendance of  Sheriff,  and  Disburse- 
ments, .  .  .  .  715.99 


51, 038.84 


51,029.27 


5,979.71 


$11,202.24 
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MIDDLESEX     COUNTY. 

5  Orders  by  C.  G.  R.  Vinal,  Clerk,  for  205 

Bills  of  Cost,   ....    $6,821.86 

7  Orders  by  C.  G.   R.  Vinal,   Clerk,  for 

Balance  of  Jury  Debenture,     .  .       2,537.10 

5  Orders  by  C.  G.  R.  Vinal,  Clerk,  for 
Attendance  of  Sheriff,  and  Disburse- 
ments, ....  978.25 


TOLLAND    COUNTY. 

4  Orders  by  E.  0.  Dimock.  Clerk,  for  70 

Bills  of  Cost,  ....    $3,776.07 

5  Orders  by  E.  O.  Dimock,  Clerk,  for  Bal- 

ance of  Jury  Debenture,  .  .       1,896.95 

4  Orders  by  E.  O.  Dimock,  Clerk,  for  At- 

tendance   of    Sheriff,    and    Disburse- 
ments, .  .  .  .  920.56 

HAETFOED    COUET    OP    COMMON    PLEAS. 

2  Orders  by  C.  E.  Pellowes,  Clerk,  for  Bal- 
ance of  Jury  Debenture,  .  .     $1,980.74 

5  Orders  by  C.  E.  Pellowes,  Clerk,  for  At- 

tendance  of    Sheriff,    and    Disburse- 
ments, ....       1,243.93 


NEW    HAVEN    COUET    OF    COMMON    PLEAS. 

2  Orders  by  John  S.  Fowler,  Clerk,  for 

Balance  of  Jury  Debenture,    .  .     $1,443.18 

5  Orders  by  John  S.  Fowler,  Clerk,  for 

Attendance  of  Sheriff,  and  Disburse- 
ments, .  .  .  .3,264.34 

PAIEFIELD    COUET    OF    COMMON    PLEAS. 

6  Orders  by  W.  E.  Norton,  Clerk,  for  Bal- 

ance of  Jury  Debenture,  .  .     $2,101.76 

8  Orders  by  W.  E.  Norton,  Clerk,  for  At- 
tendance of  Sheriff,  and  Disburse- 
ments, ....       1,935.52 


510,337.21 


3,593.58 


5,224.67 


1,707.52 


$4,037.28 
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NEW    LONDON    COURT    OF  COMMON    PLEAS. 

2  Orders  by  C.  W.  Butler,  Clerk,  for  Bal- 
ance of  Jury  Debenture,  .  .       $894.94 

2  Orders  by  C.  W.  Butler,  Clerk,  for  At- 
tendance of  Sheriff,  and  Disburse- 
ments, ....  634.07 


$1,529.01 


LITCHFIELD     DISTRICT    COURT. 

1    Order  by  W.  F.  Hurlbut,   Clerk,  for 

Bills  of  Cost,   ....  $25.97 

6  Orders  by  W.   F.  Hurlbut,  Clerk,   for 

Balance  of  Jury  Debenture,     .  .       1,123.04 

5  Orders  by  W.  F.  Hurlbut,  Clerk,  for 
Attendance  of  Sheriff,  and  Disburse- 
ments, ....  817.04 


$1,966.05 


DEFICIENCY     IN    AVAILS    OF    COURTS. 

June.  W.  L.  Hansom,  Clerk,  Litchfield 
Superior  Court,  for  Balance  due 
him,         ....        $101.52 

July.  C.  W.  Johnson,  Clerk,  Hartford  Su- 
perior Court,  for  Balance  due 
him,         ....  277.08 

Nov.  C.  W.  Butler,  Clerk,  New  London 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  Bal- 
ance due  him,  .  .  230.33 


$608.93 


$223,681.84 


No.  4. 

BOARD    OF    PRISONERS    IN    COUNTY    JAILS. 
HARTFORD    COUNTY. 

4  Orders  by   C.  W.    Johnson,  Clerk,    for 

Board  of  Prisoners,     .  .  .  $13,272.51 

NEW    HAVEN    COUNTY. 

6  Orders   by   A.   D.  Osborne,    Clerk,    for 

Board  of  Prisoners,     -  .  .  £  16,828.26 
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NEW    LONDON    COUNTY. 


5  Orders  by    Webster     Park,    Clerk,    for 

Board  of  Prisoners,     .  .  .  $5,617.92 


FAIRFIELD    COUNTY. 


4  Orders  by  H.  T.  Blake,  Clerk,  for  Board 

of  Prisoners  in  Bridgeport,     .  .     $6,755.50 

4  Orders  by  H.  T.  Blake,  Clerk,  for  Board 

of  Prisoners  in  Danbury,         .  .    $1,520.66 


,276  16 


WINDHAM    COUNTY. 


4  Orders   by   E.    L.    Cundall,    Clerk,    for 

Board  of  Prisoners,     .  .  .  $1,279.98 


LITCHFIELD    COUNTY. 


5  Orders   by  W.  L.    Ransom,    Clerk,    for 

Board  of  Prisoners,      .  .  .  $2,505.05 


MIDDLESEX     COUNTY. 


5  Orders   by  C.   G.   R.   Vinal,    Clerk,    for 

Board  of  Prisoners,     .  .  .  $5,088.88 


TOLLAND     COUNTY. 


4  Orders   by    E.   O.  Dimock,     Clerk,    for 

Board  of  Prisoners,     .  .  .  827.49 

$53,696.25 


No.  5. 

EXPENSE  OF  STATE  HOUSE. 


DECEMBER. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
Geo.  W.  Roberts,  for  services  and  expenses 

as  State  House  Keeper,  .  .  .'       $258.47 

William  Maker,  for  services  as  Janitor,     .  45.00 

Hartford  City  Gas  Light  Co.,  for  account 

rendered,  .  .  .  .  12.10 

Chas.  F.  Hurd  &  Co.,  for  account  rendered,  58.00 
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DECEMBER. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
Brown,  Thomson  &  Co.,  for  account  ren- 
dered, .....  $16.00 
Town  of  Hartford,  for  rent  of  room,         .  225.00 
Pottier  &  Stymus   Mfg.   Co.,  for   account 

rendered  for  Furniture,            .             .  3,561.00 

T.  F.  Burke,  for  account  rendered,              .  100.00 

Edward  Webster,  for  account  rendered,  .  12.75 
Pottier  &  Stymus  Mfg.  Co.,  for  Furniture 

for  Offices,       ....  1,876.75 

E.  E.  Hurlburt,  for  account  rendered,  .  20.00 
W.  B.  Franklin,  for  Furniture  for  Senate, 

and  House  of  Representatives,             .  27,636.75 

E.  Howard  &  Co.,  for  Electric  Clocks,        .  2,331.13 

JANUARY. 

Geo.  W.  Roberts,  for  services  and  expenses 

as  State  House  Keeper,  .  .  83.70 
Geo.   W.  Roberts,  for   expenses   as   State 

House  Keeper.  .             .             .             .  229.75 

B.  E.  Fowler,  Agent,  for  account  rendered,  19.02 

L.  H.  Goodwin,  for  account  rendered,        .  95.97 

T.  F.  Burke,  for  account  rendered,  .  23.50 
New  York  &  New  England  Railroad  Co., 

for  account  rendered,  .             .             .  15.84 

William  Angus,  for  account  rendered,        .  27.00 

L.  B.  Herrick,  for  account  rendered,           .  20.65 

John  S.  Hussey,  for  account  rendered,       .  is.  19 

L.  ■  latman,  for  account  rendered,  .              .  24.29 

William  Maher,  for  services  as  Janitor,  .  46.50 
Holcomb  &  Sperry,  for  account  rendered 

for  Brushes,     .             .              .             .  90.91 

G.  E.  Wightman,  for  account  rendered,  .  80.50 
Geo.   Leonard,  for   account    rendered   for 

Furniture,         ....  485.93 

Seidler  &  May,  for  Furniture  for  Offices,  .  1,033.42 

Robbins  Bros.,  for  Furniture  for  Offices,  .  1,163.50 

Thonet  Bros.,  for  Furniture  for  Offices,      .  180.00 

L.  T.  Fenn,  for  Furniture,  .              .             .  600.83 

A.  D.  Vorce  &  Co.,  for  account  rendered,  128.00 

F.  Geldowsky,  for  Furniture,         .             .  148.00 
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JANUARY. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
Talcott  &  Post,  for  Carpets, 

FEBRUARY. 

William   Dibble,    for    expenses    as    State 

House  Keeper, 
L.  H.  Goodwin,  for  account  received, 
William  Dibble,  for  monthly  pay  roll, 
Geo.  W.  Roberts,  for  services  and  expenses 

as  Assistant  State  House  Keeper, 
Simpson,    Hall,   Miller    &  Co.,   for   Silver 

ware,  .... 

James  Y.  Watkins   &    Son,  for  Furniture 

for  Restaurant, 
Abram  French  &  Co.,   for  Furniture  for 

Restaurant, 
Bramball,  Dean  &  Co.,  for   Furniture   for 

Restaurant, 
William   H.  Bulkeley,    for   Furniture   for 

Restaurant, 
L.  B.  Herrick  &  Co.,  for  account  rendered 
P.  Clark  &  Son,  for  account  rendered, 
Frederick  Kruse,  for  account  rendered, 
Meriden   Britannia  Co.,    for  Table  Furni 

ture  for  Restaurant,     . 

MARCH. 

William  Dibble,  for  monthly  pay  roll, 
Hartford  City  Gas  Light  Co.,  for  account 

rendered,  . 

Geo.  M.  Way  &  Co.,  for  account  rendered 
Fuller  &  Talcott,  for  account  rendered, 
Spring  Brook  Ice  Co.,  for  account  rendered 
Sisson  &  Butler,  for  account  rendered, 
W.  H.  Bulkeley,  for  account  rendered, 
G.  E.  Wightman,  for  account  rendered, 
Joseph  Scheider  &  Co.,   for  account  ren 

dered, 
A.  H.  Embler  &  Co.,  for  account  rendered 
T.  F.  Burke,  for  account  rendered, 

APRIL. 

William  Dibble,  for  monthly  pay  roll, 


,7,132.09 

57.22 
36.25 

906.08 

127.20 
219.94 

83.63 
449.09 

97.10 

216.99 

2.78 
15.31 
35.00 

655.12 

869.17 

1,019.12 
24.21 

3.00 
61.27 

9.95 
14.40 

9.50 

204.75 
72.65 
72.50 

946.77 
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'     APRIL. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
William   Dibble,   for   expenses     as     State 

House  Keeper,             .             .             .  $21.50 

Robbins  Bros.,  for  Furniture,         ...  67.00 

A.  D.  Vorce  &  Co.,  for  account  rendered,  8.20 

William  Dibble,  for  account  rendered,       .  20.50 

J.  J.  Poole  &  Co.,  for  Coal,              .    ■         .  692.11 

J.  H.  &  W.  E.  Cone,  for  account  rendered,  35.01 

W.  A.  Garvie,  for  account  rendered,          .  11.00 
Geo.  W.  Roberts,  for  services  as  Assistant 

State  House  Keeper,  .  .  .  234.90 
J.  H.  Lounsbury,  for  account  rendered,  .  5.00 
Cove  Ice  Co.,  for  account  rendered,  .  14.90 
District  Telephone  Co.,  for  account  ren- 
dered, .....  45.00 
Hartford   City  Gas  Light  Co.,  for  account 

rendered,          .             .             .             .  8.75 

Pottier  &  Stymus  Mfg.  Co.,  for  Furniture,  321.73 

MAY. 

A.  A.  Hunt,  for  Coal,         .             .             .  20.57 

William  Dibble,  for  monthly  pay  roll,         .  885.90 
William    Dibble,    for  expenses    as  State 

House  Keeper,             .             .             .  41.35 
E.  B.  Farnham,  for  Coal,    .             .             .  44.20 
Hartford  Water   Works,  for  account  ren- 
dered, .....  185.50 
E.  D.  Bassford,  for  account  rendered,         .  3.00 
Hartford  Water  Works,  for  account  ren- 
dered, .....  17.00 
Seidler  &  May,  for  Furniture,         .             .  459.35 
D.  E.  Smith,  for  account  rendered,  9.00 
U.  S.  Broom  &  Brush  Co.,  for  account  ren- 
dered, .....  5.75 
Simpson,   Hall,  Miller  &  Co.,  for  account 

rendered,          .             .             .             .  70.10 

JUNE. 

Wiliam  Dibble,  for  monthly  pay  roll,         .  890.91 
William    Dibble,    for    expenses    as   State 

House  Keeper,              .             .             .  4  5.60 
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JUNE. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
Hartford  City  Gas  Light  Co.,  for  account 

rendered,         ....  $480.80 

Holcomb  &  Sperry,  for  account  rendered, .  52.40 

William  H.  Jackson  &  Co.,  for  Furniture,  231.75 

A.  H.  Embler  &  Co.,  for  account  rendered,  21.00 

JULY. 

William  Dibble,  for  monthly  pay  roll,        .  816.25 
William    Dibble,    for   expenses    as   State 

House  Keeper,              .             .             .  34.82 

Geo.  M.  Way  &  Co.,  for  account  rendered,  7.16 

J.  H.  &  W.  E.  Cone,  for  account  rendered,  14.81 

L.  H.  Goodwin,  for  account  rendered.         .  20.80 

Sisson,  Butler  &  Co.,  for  account  rendered,  32.90 

Geo.  W.  Newton,  for  Coal,              .             .  2,575.20 

Talcott  &  Post,  for  Carpets,           •  .         .  1,291.43 

AUOUST. 

William  Dibble,  for  monthly  pay  roll,        .  800.25 
William    Dibble,    for   expenses    as   State 

House  Keeper,              .             .             .  39.58 

J.  E.  Cushman,  for  account  rendered,         .  3.65 

SEPTEMBER. 

William  Dibble,  for  monthly  pay  roll,        .  807.30 

William    Dibble,    for   expenses   as    State 

House  Keeper,  .  .  .  14.65 

William  Dibble,  for  expenses  incurred  on 

Battle  Flag  Day,  .  .  .  383.45 

Hartford  City  Gas  Light  Co.,  for  account 

rendered,  .  .  .  .  329.60 

Morehouse  Oil  Co.,  for  account  rendered,  .  29.47 

Pottier  &  Stymus  Mfg.  Co.,  for  Furni- 
ture,   .....        4,563.55 

OCTOBER. 

William  Dibble,  for  monthly  pay  roll,        .  809.74 
William   Dibble,    for    expenses    as   State 

House  Keeper,              .             .             .  28.00 

A.  H.  Embler  &  Co.,  for  account  rendered,  52,67 

Sisson,  Butler  &  Co.,  for  account  rendered,  61.81 

Seidler  &  May,  for  Furniture,         .             .  65.00 
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OCTOBEE. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
Geo.  M.  Way  &  Co.,  for  account  rendered,  $9.05 

Holcomb  &  Sperry,  for  account  rendered,  10.67 

E.  B.  Farnhani,  for  Coal,    .  .  .  62.55 

Kellogg  &  Bulkeley  Co.,  for  account  ren- 
dered, .  .  .  *.  17.00 
A.  E.  Burr,   President  New   State   House 
Commission,    for  expense  of  fixtures 
for  Restaurant,              .             .             .       4,474.99 
A.  E.  Burr,  President   New  State  House 

Commission,  for  signs  for  offices,  .  357.65 

NOVEMBER. 

William  Dibble,  for  monthly  pay-roll,         .  839.50 

William  Dibble,  for  expenses  as  State  House 

Keeper,  ....  36.72 

Hartford  Water  Works,  for  account  ren- 
dered, .....  208.50 

Simeon  J.  Fox,  for  sundry  bills  paid  for  ex- 
penses of  Battle  Flag  day,        .  .  287.18 

John  M.  Gill,  for  account  rendered,  .  47.93 

District  Telephone    Company,  for   rent  of 

Telephones,       ....  90.00    . 

E.  M.  Hadley,  for  account  rendered,  .  18.65 

A.  E.  Burr,  President  New  State  House 
Commission,  for  shelving,  etc.,  for 
Library,  .  .  .        1,371.70 

_  $79,574.40 


No.   6. 

CONTINGENT    EXPENSES. 


FEBRUARY. 

Grants  in  favor  of 
J.  C.  Walkley,  for  his  debenture  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1869,    .....        $212.60 

MARCH. 

James  B.  Tatem,  for  expenses  incurred  in 

the  arrest  of  a  criminal,         .  .  240.00 

A.  B.  Albin.  for  bounty  money  due  him,    .  300.00 
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MARCH. 

Grants  in  favor  of 
Lewis  W.  Hastings,  for  injuries  received 

on  Capitol  building,  .  .        $100.00 

Patrick  R.  Parrell,  for  injuries  received  on 

Capitol  building,  .  .  .  65.00 

Matthew   Lynch,  for  injuries  received  on 

Capitol  building,  .  .  .  40.00 

APRIL. 

N.  W.  Holcomb,  for  services  of  himself  and 

others  as  Jurors  de  Tariffville  bridge 

disaster,  ....  242.05 

L.  A.  Barbour,  in  trust  for  Mrs.  Hannah 

Bamerick,         .  .  .  .  250.00 

G.  W.  Russell,  for  expenses  of  Commission 

in.  regard  to  the  care  of  Insane,  .  354.73 

JANUARY. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
James   Bolter,  for  services   as  auditor  of 

Insurance  and  Capitol  Commissioners' 

accounts,  .  .  .  .  20.00 

J.  W.  Mansfield,  for  services  as  auditor  of 

Insurance  and  Capitol  Commissioners'     . 

accounts,  .... 

NOVEMBER. 

N.  D.  Bates,  Sheriff,  for  returning  votes,  . 
John  I.  Hutchinson,  Sheriff,  for  returning 

votes,  ..... 
J.  C.  Byxby,  Sheriff,  for  returning  votes,  . 
O.  S.  Seymour,  for  services  and  expenses 

on  inter-State  boundary  Commission, 


20.00 

17.00 

7.80 

7.20 

586.94 

$2,463.32 

No.   7. 

EXPENSE    OF    STATE    BOARD    OF    EDUCATION. 
DECEMBER. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
B.  G.  Northrop,  for  his  salary  as  Secretary,        $225.00 
J.  G.  Baird,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .  135.00 
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JANUARY. 

Orders  in  favor  of 

B.  G.  Northrop,  for  Institutes,         .             .  $400.00 
Giles  Potter,  for  services  and  expenses  as 

Agent  State  Board  of  Education,         .  323.23 

J.  G.  Baird,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,             .  135.00 

B.  G.  Northrop,  for  his  salary  as  Secretary,  225.00 

FEBRUARY. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  for  his  salary  as  Secretary,  225.00 

B.  G.  Northrop,  for  his  expenses,   .              .  125.00 

B.  G.  Northrop,  for  office  expenses,             .  143.66 
B.  G.  Northrop,  for  expenses  of  members 

of  State  Board  of  Education,  .             .  62.65 

J.  G.  Baird,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,              .  135.00 

MARCH. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  for  his  salary  as  Secretary,  225.00 

J.  G.  Baird,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  135.00 

APRIL. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  for  his  salary  and  expenses 

as  Secretary,     .  .  .  350.00 

J.  G.  Baird,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .  136.50 

Giles  Potter,  for  services  and  expenses  as 

Agent  State  Board  of  Education,         .  351.95 

MAY. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  for  his  salary  as  Secretary,  250.00 

J.  G.  Baird.  for  his  salary  as  Clerk.  150.00 

J.  G.  Baird,  for  office  expenses.  1 16.00 

JUNE. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  for  his  salary  as  Secretary,  '-'50.00 

B.  G.  Northrop,  for  Institutes,  500.00 

J.  G.  Baird,  for  his  salary  as  Olerk,  150.00 

JULY. 

Giles  Potter,  for  services  and  expenses 

Agent  State  Board  of  Education,  419.79 

J.  G.  Baird,  for  his  salary  as -Clerk.  .  150.00 

AUGUST. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  for  his  salary  as  Secretary,  250.00 
B.    G.    Northrop,    for    his   salary  and    ex- 
penses as  Secretary,     .                           .  375.00 
J.  G.  Baird,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk.              .  150.00 

SEPTEMBER. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  for  his  salary  as  Secretary,  250.00 
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SEPTEMBER. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
J.  G.  Baird,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .        $150.00 

OCTOBER. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  for  Institutes,         .             .  1,000.00 

B.  G.  Northrop,  for  his  salary  and  ex- 
penses as  Secretary,      .             .             .  375.00 

J.  G.  Baird,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,             .  150.00 

Giles  Potter,  for  services  and  expenses  as 

Agent  State  Board  of  Education,         .  244.46 

NOVEMBER. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  for  Institutes,        .  .  500.00 

J.  G.  Baird,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .  150.00 

B.  G.  Northrop,  for  his  salary  as  Secretary,  250.00 

B.  G.  Northrop,  for  office  expenses,  .  90.05 

$9,253.29 


No.    8. 

STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 


JANUARY. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
B.  G.  Northrop,  for  annual  appropriation  in 

part,     .....        $300.00  ' 
B.  G.  Northrop,  for  annual  appropriation  in 

part,     .....       2,000.00 

APRIL. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  for  annual  appropriation  in 

part,     .....       2,200.00 

JUNE. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  for  annual  appropriation  in 

part,     .....       3,000.00 

JULY. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  for  annual  appropriation  in 

part,      .....  500.00 

NOVEMBER. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  for  annual  appropriation  in 

part,     .....  500.00 

B.  G.  Northrop,  for  annual  appropriation  in 

part,      .....       2,500.00 

$11,000.00 
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No.    9. 

EXPENSE    OP    COMMON    SCHOOLS. 
DECEMBER. 

2  Orders  for  J.  G.  Baird,  School  Libraries,        $495.00 

JANUARY. 

2  Orders  for  J.  G.  Baird,  School  Libraries,  295.00 

FEBRUARY. 

1  Order  for. J.  G.  Baird,  School  Libraries,    "      135.00 

MARCH. 

1  Order  for  J.  G.  Baird,  School  Libraries,  85.00 

APRIL. 

2  Orders  for  J.  G.  Baird,  School  Libraries,  370.00 

MAY. 

1  Order  for  J.  G.  Baird,  School  Libraries,  140.00 

JUNE. 

1  Order  for  J.  G.  Baird,  School  Libraries,  110.00 

JULY. 

1  Order  for  J.  G.  Baird,  School  Libraries,  100.00 

SEPTEMBER. 

1  Order  for  J.  G.  Baird,  School  Libraries,  195.00 

OCTOBER. 

3  Orders  for  J.  G.  Baird,  School  Libraries,  300.00 

NOVEMBER. 

2  Orders  for  J.  G.  Baird,  School  Libraries,  815.00 

$3,040.00 
Appropriation  for  Schools. 

march.     Orders  for  Sundry  Towns,  $192,946.50 

april.       Orders  for  Sundry  Towns,  14,323.50 

may.  Orders  for  Sundry  Towns,  372.00 


$207,642.00 
$210,682.00 


No.    10. 

EXPENSE    OF    STATE    LIBRARY. 


DECEMBER. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
C.  J.  Hoadly,   for   his   salary   one-quarter 

v^ar.      .....        $4  05. 00 
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MARCH. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
C.  J.  Hoadly,  for  Books  purchased, 

E.  J.  Johnson,  for  services, 
C.  J.  Hoadly,  for  expenses, 

APRIL. 

C.  J.  Hoadly,  for   his   salary   one-quarter 
year.     .  ... 

JUNE. 

C.  J.  Hoadly,  for  expenses, 

F.  J.  Sweet,  for  expenses,  . 

JULY. 

C.  J.  Hoadly,  for  his   salary  one-quarter 

year, 
F.  J.  Sweet,  for  services  in  Library, 
F.  J.  Sweet,  for  expenses,   . 

AUGUST. 

F.  J.  Sweet,  for  services  in  Library, 
F.  J.  Sweet,  for  expenses,  . 

SEPTEMBER. 

F.  J.  Sweet,  for  services  in  Library, 

OCTOBER. 

C.  J.  Hoadly,  for  his  salary  one-quarter  year, 
F.  J.  Sweet,  for  services,     . 


3,000.00 
178.50 
520.84 


450.00 

182.68 
10.00 


450.00 

6.50 

10.00 

16.00 
10.00 

16.00 

450.00 
16.00 


r,721.52 


No.  11. 

STATE    PRISON. 
DECEMBER. 

Orders  in  favor  of 

A.  N.  Baldwin,  for  his  salary  as  Director,  $90.00 

H.  K.  Morgan,  for  his  services  as  Appraiser,  50.00 

George  Smith,  for  his  services  as  Appraiser,  50.00 

JANUARY. 

Connecticut  Prison  Association,  quarterly 

appropriation,  .  .  .  .  300.00 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Shipman,  for  quarterly  appro- 
priation, ....  43.50 

APRIL. 

E.  O.  Peck,  Warden,  for  income  from  Dor- 

sey  Fund,         ....  100.00 
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APRIL. 

Orders  in  favor  of 

E.  O.  Peck,  Warden,  for  appropriation  for 

Library,  ....        $200.00 

Connecticut  Prison  Association,  for  quar- 
.  .    .  • 

terly  appropriation,       .  .  .  300.00 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Shipman,  for  quarterly  appro- 
priation.           ....  43.50 
R.  W.  Farmer,  for  services  as  Auditor,      .  27.00 
D.  P.  Nichols,  for  services  as  Auditor,        .  27.00 

MAY. 

L.  B.  Almy,  for  medical  examinations,       .  5.00 

H.  T.  Sperry.  for  expenses  as  Director,      .  41.55 

JUNE. 

Thomas  McManus,  expenses  as  Director,    .  10.06 
John  H.  Leeds,  expenses  as  Director,          .  42.41 
Augustus  Sargent,  Warden,  for  current  ex- 
penses,              ....  2,000.00 

JULY. 

Lewis  Whitmore,  for  his  salary  as  Director,  125.00 
S.  S.  Cotton,  for  his  salary  as  Director,  .  95.00 
A.  N.  Baldwin,  for  his  salary  as  Director,  95.00 
C.  B.  Boardman,  for  expenses  of  Directors.  13.00 
Francis  Wayland,  for  expenses  as  Director,  74.98 
Connecticut  Prison  Association,  for  quar- 
terly appropriation,  •  .  .  300.00 
Augustus  Sargent,  Warden,  for  deficiency 

in  earnings  of  State  Prison,    .             .  1,417.20 
Lucius   P.   Deming,   for  expenses  of    the 

State  Prison  Labor  Commission,          .  307.75 

AUGUST. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Shipman,  for  quarterly  ap- 
propriation,     ....  43.50 

SEPTEMBER. 

Augustus  Sargent,  Warden,  for  current  ex- 
penses, ....        1,500.00 

OCTOBER. 

Connecticut  Prison  Association,  for  quar- 
terly appropriation,      .  .  .  300.00 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Shipman,  for  quarterly  appro- 
priation, ....  43.50 


S7.644.95 
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No.   12. 

STATE    REFORM    SCHOOL. 
DECEMBER. 

Orders  in  favor  of 

F.  O.  Bennett,  for  expenses  as  Trustee,  .  $30.00 

G.  H.  Preston,  for  expenses  as  Trustee,  .  60.00 
A.  P.  Willoughby,  <>  "  .  40.00 
J.  L.  Houston,                   "                '■  .  15.75 

JANUARY. 

Geo.  B.  Howe,  Superintendent,   for  board 

bill  to  January  1,  .  .       6,664.87 

APRIL. 

Geo.  E.  Howe,  Superintendent,   for  board 

bill  to  April  1,  .  .  -.       6,973.47 

Chas.  L.  Upham,  Treasurer,  for  appropria- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly  of  1879,        5,000.00 

JULY. 

Chas.  L.  Upham,  Treasurer,  for  board  bill 

to  July  1,  6,813.72 

F.  O.  Bennett,  for  expenses  as  Trustee,       .  19.00 

Chas.  Fitzgerald,  for  expenses  as  Trustee,  .  125.00 

OCTOBER. 

Chas.  L.  Upham,  Treasurer,  for  board  bill 

to  October  1,    .  .  .  .       6,932.29 

Theodore  Bird,  for  expenses  as  Trustee,     .  12.50 

~~  $32,686.60 


No.  13. 

CONNECTICUT    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
C.  H.  Bond,  Superintendent,  for  board  bill 

to  December,    ....     $1,745.52 
C.  H.  Bond,  Superintendent,  for  board  bill 

to  January,       ....       1,816.44 
C.  H.  Bond,  Superintendent,  for  board  bill 

to  February,     ....      1,826.30 
C.  H.  Bond,  Superintendent,  for  board  bill 

to  March,     ■    .  .  .  .       1,653.85 

C.  H.  Bond,  Superintendent,  for  board  bill 

to  April,  ....       1,785.11 

C.  H.  Bond,  Superintendent,  for  board  bill 

to  May,  ....       1,763.94 
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Orders  in  favor  of 
C.  H.  Bond,  Superintendent,  for  board  bill 

to  June,  ....     $1,804.87 

C  H.  Bond,  Superintendent,  for  board  bill 

to  July,  ....       1,747.66 

C.  H.  Bond,  Superintendent,  for  board  bill 

to  August,        ....       1,831.86 
C.  H.  Bond,  Superintendent,  for  board  bill 

to  September,  .  .  1,876.46 

C.  H.  Bond,  Superintendent,  for  board  bill 

to  October,       ....       1,846.70 
C.  H.  Bond,  Superintendent,  for  board  bill 

to  November.  ....       1,968.20 

$21,666.91 


No.   14. 

STATE    PAUPERS. 


Orders  in  favor  of 

DECEMBER. 

M.  H.  Sanford,  supporting  State  Paupers,        $150.00 

JANUARY. 

M.  H.  Sanford,  supporting  State  Paupers,  100.00 

FEBRUARY. 

M.  H.  Sanford,  supporting  State  Paupers,       1,641.15 

MAY. 

M.  H.  Sanford,  supporting  State  Paupers,         200.00 

JUNE. 

M.  H.  Sanford,  supporting  State  Paupers,         100.00 

JULY. 

M.  H.  Sanford,  supporting  State  Paupers,       1,690.87 


$3,882.02 


No.    15. 

ACCOUNT    OF    HUMANE    INSTITUTIONS. 

Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

APRIL. 

1  Order  for  annual  appropriation,  in   part,     $4,462.50 

SEPTEMBER 

1  Order  for  annual  appropriation,  in  part,       4,694.80 

$9,157.30 
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Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

MARCH. 

1  Order  for  Connecticut  children,  for  ex- 
penses of  visit  to  Hartford,     .  .        $200.00 

AUGUST. 

1  Order  for  annual  appropriation,  in  part,     $3,300.00 

$3,500.00 
Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles. 

DECEMBER. 

1  Order  for  annual  appropriation,  in  part,     $1,293.75 

APRIL. 

1  Order  for  annual  appropriation,  in  part,        1,341.66 

JULY. 

1  Order  for  annual  appropriation,  in  part,       1,446.25 

OCTOBER. 

1  Order  for  annual  appropriation,  in  part,        1,468.75 

NOVEMBER. 

1  Order  for  special  appropriation  of  1877, 

for  building  purposes,  .  .       5,878.34 

$11,428.75 
General  Hospital  Society. 

JANUARY. 

1   Order  for  annual  appropriation,  in  part,     $1,250.00 

APRTL. 

1  Order  for  annual  appropriation,  in  part,        1,250.00 

JULY. 

1  Order  for  annual  appropriation,  in  part,        1,250.00 

OCTOBER. 

1  Order  for  annual  appropriation,  in  part,        1,250.00 

$5,000.00 

Hartford  Hospital. 

FEBRUARY. 

1  Order  for  annual  appropriation,  in  part,     $1,250.00 

APRIL. 

1  Order  for  annual  appropriation,  in  part,        1,250.00 

AUGUST. 

1  Order  for  annual  appropriation,  in  part,        1,250.00 

NOVEMBER. 

1  Order  for  annual  appropriation,  in  part,        1,250.00 

$5,000.00 
6 
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Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
M.  B.  Copeland,  Treasurer,  for  board  bill 

to  December,   .  .  .  .    $2,771.64 

M.  B.  Copeland,  Treasurer,  for  board  bill 

to  January,      ....       2,830.31 
M.  B.  Copeland,  Treasurer,  for  board  bill 

to  February,    ....       2,907.38 
M.  B.  Copeland.  Treasurer,  for  board  bill 

to  March,         ....       2,571.86 
M.  B.  Copeland,  Treasurer,  for  board  bill 

to  April,  ....        2,840.30 

M.  B.  Copeland,  Treasurer,  for  board  bill 

to  May,  ....       3,160.29 

M.  B.  Copeland.  Treasurer,  for  board  bill 

to  June,  ....       3,308.13 

M.  B.  Copeland.  Treasurer,  for  board  bill 

to  July,  ....       3,296.01 

M.  B.  Copeland,  Treasurer,  for  board  bill 

to  August,        ....       3,477.27 
M.  B.  Copeland,  Treasurer,  for  board  bill 

to  September,  ....       3,514.80 
M.  B.  Copeland,  Treasurer,  for  board  bill 

to  October,       .  .  .  .3,521.16 

M.  B.  Copeland,  Treasurer,  for  board  bill 

to  November,  ....       3,692.57 
H.  S.  Hayden,  for  expenses  as  Trustee,     .  100.00 

R.  S.  Fellows,  for  expenses  as  Trustee,       .  16.86 

Samuel  G.  Willard,  for  expenses  as  Trus- 
tee,      .....  20.41 
R.  M.  Bullock,  for  expenses  as  Trustee,      .  31.20 


$38,060.24 


Retreat   for  the  Insane. 

1  Order  for  board  bill,  April,         .             .  $668.57 

1  Order  for  board  bill,  April,         .             .  624.58 

1   Order  for  board  bill,  July,           .             .  591.41 

1   Order  for  board  bill.  October,     .             .  659.15 


$2,543.71 
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Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

1  Order  for  board  bill,  February,  .  .  $245.42 

I  Order  for  board  bill,  April,         .  .  262.28 

1  Order  for  board  bill,  July,           .  .  214.00 

1  Order  for  board  bill,  November,  .  270.58 


Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

1  Order  for  board  bill,  January,     .  .  $304.90 

1  Order  for  board  bill,  April,           .  .  189.69 

1  Order  for  board  bill,  July,            .  .  83. 72 

1  Order  for  board  bill,  November,  .  115.11 

New  Hampshire  Asylum,  for  the  Insane". 

1  Order  for  board  bill,  January,  .  .  $446.93 

1   Order  for  board  bill,  March,  .  .  286.62 

1  Order  for  board  bill,  July,  .  .  420.00 

1  Order  for  board  bill,  October,  .  .  472.93 

Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital. 

1  Order  for  board  bill,  January,      .  .        $26.29 

1   Order  for  board  bill,  April,  .  .  25.71 

Cromwell  Hall. 

1   Order  for  board  bill,  December,  .  .         $16.86 

1  Order  for  board  bill,  June,  .  .  21.14 

1  Order  for  board  bill,  September,  .  10.85 

Danvers  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

1  Order  for  board  bill,  January,  .  .  $308.00 

1  Order  for  board  bill,  April,  .  .  292.06 

1  Order  for  board  bill,  July,  .  .  260.00 

1  Order  for  board  bill,  October,  .  .  246.86 


$992.28 


$693.42 


$1,626.48 


$52.00 


.85 


$1,106.92 
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Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles. 

1  Order  for  board  of  Insane  beneficiaries, 

December,         .  .  .  •        $188.91 

1   Order  for  board  of  Insane  beneficiaries, 

April,  ....  172.00 

1  Order  for  board  of  Insane  beneficiaries, 

July, 156.00 

1   Order  for  board  of  Insane  beneficiaries, 

October,  .  .  .  .  156.00 


Whipple's   Home  School  for  Deaf  Mutes. 

1    Order  for  board  bill,  March,        .  .        $350.00 

1    ( >rder  for  board  bill,  September,  .  350.00 

Clark  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes. 

1   Order  for  board  bill,  January,     .  .        $175.00 

1   Order  for  board  bill,  July,  .  .  175.00 


Sick,    Wounded,  and  Diseased  Soldiers. 

•JANUARY. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
General  Hospital  Society,  for  board  bill.    .     $1,222.08 

FEBRUARY. 

Hartford  Hospital,  for  board  bill,  .  .  998.64 

APRIL. 

General  Hospital  Society,  for  board  bill,     .       1,173.33 
Hartford  Hospital,  for  board  bill,  .  .       1,088.15 

JULY. 

General  Hospital  Society,  for  board  bill,    .  821.64 

Hartford  Hospital,  for  board  bill.  .  .  746.92 

OCTOBER. 

General  Hospital  Society,  for  board  bill,    .  870.84 

NOVEMBER. 

Hartford  Hospital,  for  board  bill,   .  .  826.00 


$672.91 


$700.00 


$350.00 


$7,747.60 
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DECEMBER. 

Orders  in  favor  of 

The  Geeley  Wardrobe,  for  account  rendered 
for  Clothing,     .... 

Van  Hoosear  &  Ambler,  for  account  ren- 
dered for  Clothing, 

Pitkin  &  Thomas,  for  account  rendered  for 
Clothing,  .... 

JANUARY. 

D.   N.    Couch,    for   account   rendered   for 

Clothing, 
C.   W.  Haynes,  for  account  rendered  for 

Clothing, 
The  Geeley  Wardrobe,  for  account  rendered 

for  Clothing,    . 
A.  P.   Brown,    for   account   rendered   for 

Clothing, 

JANUARY. 

Evergreen  Cemetery  Association,   . 

MARCH. 

The  Geeley  Wardrobe,  for  Clothing, 

APRIL. 

C.  W.  Haynes,  for  Clothing, 

JULY. 

M.  Bristol  &  Son,  for  Clothing, 

NOVEMBER. 

A.  P.  Brown,  for  Clothing, 

The  Geeley  Wardrobe,  for  Clothing, 

Sundry  Accounts. 

JANUARY/ 

Orders  in  favor  of 
Greene  Kendrick,  for  services  and  expenses 

as   Auditor  of  Accounts  of   Humane 

Institutions,      .... 
John  S.  Dobson,  for  services  and  expenses 

as  Auditor  of   Accounts  of   Humane 

Institutions,       . 


$221.00 

17.19 

266.33 

8.46 

5.85 

22.50 

.  15.00 

10.00 

105.60 

7.80 

38.00 

10.50 
45.00 


!76.63 


21.00 


5773.23 


$397.63 
,851.32 
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No.    16. 

EXPENSE    OF    AGRICULTURAL    AFFAIRS. 
DECEMBER. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
Pequabuck  Agricultural  Society,  for  annual 
grant  for  1878, 

JANUARY. 

Nathan  Hart,  Treasurer,  for  annual  appro- 
priation for  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, .... 

W.  H.  Brewer,  Treasurer,  for  quarterly 
appropriation  for  the  State  Experi- 
ment Station,  .... 

APRIL. 

W.  H.  Brewer,  Treasurer,  for  quarterly 
appropriation  for  the  State  Experi- 
ment Station,  .... 

JULY. 

W.  H.  Brewer,  Treasurer,  for  quarterly 
appropriation  for  the  State  Experi- 
ment Station,  .... 

OCTOBER. 

W.  H.  Brewer,  Treasurer,  for  quarterly 
appropriation  for  the  State  Experi- 
ment Station,  .... 

Woodstock  Agricultural  Society,    . 

Milford  and  Orange  Agricultural  Society,  . 

Woodbury  Union  Agricultural  Society, 

Tolland  County  East  Agricultural  Society, 

Watertown  Agricultural  Society,    . 

Tolland  County  Agricultural  Society, 

I'nion  of  Somers  Agricultural  Society, 

Suffield  Agricultural  Society, 

Ridgefield  Agricultural  Society, 

Pequal-uck  Agricultural  Society,     . 

Union  of  Monroe  Agricultural  Society, 

Dan  bury  Agricultural  Society, 

Union  of  Falls  Village  Agricultural  Society, 

Windham  County  Agricultural  Society, 

New  London  County  Agricultural  Society. 

Torrington  Agricultural  Society,     . 

Guilford  Agricultural  Society, 


SI  00.00 


2,500.00 


1,250.00 


1,250.00 


1,250.00 


1,250.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

11(0.00 
100.00 
2nd. on 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
200.n0 
300.00 
100.00 
100.00 
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OCTOBER. 

Orders  in  favor  of 

Fairfield  County  Agricultural  Society,         .  $200.00 
Woodbridge    and     Bethany    Agricultural 

Society,             ....  100.00 

East  G-ranby  Agricultural  Society,             .  100.00 

New  Haven  County  Agricultural  Society,  .  200.00 

Harwinton  Agricultural  Society,     .          .    .  100.00 

Meriden  Agricultural  Society,         .             .  100.00 

State  Agricultural  Society,             .             .  2,500.00 


$13,000.00 


No.  17. 

EXPENSE    OF    NATIONAL    GUARD. 

Salaries  of  Military    Officers. 

DECEMBER. 

Orders  in  favor  of 

"W.  B.  Franklin,  for  bis  salary  as  Adjutant- 
General,  ....        $150.00 

E.  E.  Bradley,  for  bis  salary  as  Paymaster- 
General,  .  .  .  .  75.00 

Frank  Gallagher,  for  his  salary  as  Surgeon- 
General,  ....  83.33 

Simeon  J.  Fox,  for  his  salary  as  Assistant 

Adjutant-General,         .  .  .  135.00 

T.    C.    Swan,   for   his  salary  as  Assistant 

Quartermaster-General,  .  .  135.00 

E.  L.  Stiles,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .  105.00 

Frank  Gallagher,  for  expenses  as  Surgeon- 
General,  ....  14.50 

JANUARY. 

~W.  B  Franklin,  for  his  salary  as  Adjutant- 
General,  ....  179.58 

D.  N.  Couch,  for  his  salary  as  Quartermas- 

ter-General,      ....  400.00 

E.  E.  Bradley,  for  his  salary  as  Paymaster- 

General,  ....  89.81 

Frank  Gallagher,  for  his  salary  as  Surgeon- 
General,  .  .  .  .  51.66 
Simeon  J.  Fox,  for  his  salary  as  Assistant 

Adjutant-General,         .  .  .  135.00 
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JANUARY. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
T.    C.    Swan,  for   his  salary  as  Assistant 

Quartermaster-General,  .  .        $135.00 

E.  L.  Stiles,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .  105.00 

R.  W.  Farmer,  for  his  services  as  Auditor,  18.00 

FEBRUARY. 

Edw.  Harland.  for  his  salary  as  Adjutant- 
General,  .  .  .   *  .  100.00 

Simeon  J.  Fox,  for  his  salary  as  Assistant 

Adjutant-General,        .  .  .  135.00 

T.   C.   Swan,  for   his   salary  as   Assistant 

Quartermaster-General,  .  .  135.00 

E.  L.  Stiles,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .  105.0U 

MARCH. 

Edward  Harland,  for  his  salary  as  Adjutant- 
General,  ....  100.00 

Simeon  J.  Fox,  for  his  salary  as  Assistant 

Adjutant-General,         .  .  .  135.00 

T.   C.   Swan,   for   his   salary  as    Assistant 

Quartermaster-General,  .  .  135.00 

E.  L.  Stiles,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .  105.00 

APRIL. 

Edward  Harland,  for  his  salary  as  Adjutant- 
General,  ....  100.00 

L.  W.  Wessells,  for  his  salary  as  Quarter- 
master-General, .  .  .  300.00 

F.  D.  Sloat,  for  his  salary  as  Paymaster- 

General,  ....  151). OH 

H.  S.  Fuller,  for  his  salary  as  Surgeon- 
General,  ....  125.00 

Simeon  J.  Fox,  for  his  salary  as  Assistant 

Adjutant-General,        .  .  .  136.45 

T.   C.   Swan,    for   his   salary   as    Assistant 

Quartermaster-General,  .  .  136.45 

E.  L.  Stiles,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .  105.00 

D.  P.  Nichols,  fur  his  services  as  Auditor.  18. 0U 

MAY. 

Edward  Harland,  for  his  salary  as  Adjutant- 
General,  .  .  .  .  loo.UU 

L.  W.  Wessells,  fur  his  salary  as  Quarter- 
master-General, .  .  .  100.  Hi) 
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MAY. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
Simeon  J.  Fox,  for  his  salary  as  Assistant 

Adjutant-General,        .  .  .        $150.00 

T.    C.    Swan,  for   his   salary  as  Assistant 

Quartermaster-General,  .  .  150.00 

B.  L.  Stiles,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .  116.66 

JUNE. 

Edward  Harland,  for  his  salary  as  Adjutant- 
General,  ....  100.00 

L.  W.  Wessells,  for  his  salary  as  Quarter- 
master-General, .  .  .  100.00 

F.  D.  Sloat,  for  his  salary  as  Paymaster- 
General,  .  .  .  .  100.00 

Simeon  J.  Fox,  for  his  salary  as  Assistant 

Adjutant-General,         .  .  .  150.00 

T.   C.   Swan,   for   his   salary  as  Assistant 

Quartermaster-General,  .  .  150.00 

E.  L.  Stiles,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .  116.67 

JULY. 

Edward  Harland,  for  his  salary  as  Adjutant- 
General,  .  .  .  .  100.00 

L.  W.  Wessells,  for  his  salary  as  Quarter- 
master-General, .  .  .  100.00 

H.   S.  Fuller,   for  his  salary  as  Surgeon - 

General,  ....  125.00 

Simeon  J.  Fox,  for  his  salary  as  Assistant 

Adjutant-General,         .  .  .  150.00 

T.   C.   Swan,   for  his  salary  as   Assistant 

Quartermaster-General,  .  .  150.00 

E.  L.  Stiles,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .  116.67 
H.  S.  Fuller,  for  expenses  as  Surgeon -General,  23.82 

AUGUST. 

Edward  Harland,  for  his  salary  as  Adjutant- 
General,  .  .  .  .  100.00 

F.  D.  Sloat,  for  his  salary  as  Paymaster- 

General,  ....  100.00 

Simeon  J.  Fox,  for  his  salary  as  Assistant 

Adjutant-General,        .  .  .  150.00 

T.   C.  Swan,  for   his   salary   as   Assistant 

Quartermaster- General,  .  .  150.00 
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AUGUST. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
E.  L.  Stiles,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .        §116.67 

SEPTEMBER. 

Edward  Harland,  for  his  salary  as  Adjutant- 
General.  .  .  .  .  100.00 

L.  W.  Wessells,  for  his  salary  as  Quarter- 
master-General, .  .  .  200.00 

Simeon  J.  Fox,  for  his  salary  as  Assistant 

Adjutant -General,        .  .  .  150.00 

T.   C.   Swan,   for   his  salary  as  Assistant  , 

Quartermaster-General,  .  .  150.00 

E.  L.  Stiles,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk.  .  116.67 

OCTOBEK. 

L.  W.  Wessells,  for  his  salary  as  Quarter- 
master-General, .  .  .  100.00 

H.  S.  Fuller,  for  his  salary  as  Surgeon- 
General.  ....  125.00 

Simeon  J.  Fox,  for  his  salary  as  Assistant 

Adjutant-General,         .  .  .  150.00 

T.   C.   Swan,   for    his   salary   as  Assistant 

Quartermaster-General,  .  .  150.00 

E.  L.  Stiles,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .  116.67 

NOVEMBER. 

Edward  Harland,  for  his  salary  as  Adjutant- 
General,  ....  200.00 

L.  W.  "Wessells,  for  his  salary  as  Quarter- 
master-General. .  .  .  100.00 

Simeon  J.  Fox,  for  his  salary  as  Assistant 

Adjutant-General,        .  .  .  150.00 

T.   C.    Swan,   for   his   salary  as  Assistant 

Quartermaster-General,  .  .  150.  oo 

E.  L.  Stiles,  for  his  salary  as  Clerk,  .  116.67 


Advances  to  the  Adjutant-General. 

JANUAIiY. 

1    '  )rder  for   Edward   Harland,   Adjutant- 
General,  ....     $2,0-00.00 

Advances  to  the  Quartermaster- General. 

DECEMBER. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
D.  X.  Couch,  Quartermaster-General,  .     $1,000.00 


$8,623.28 


2,000.00 
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JANUARY. 

Orders  in  favors  of 
L.  W.  Wessells,  Quartermaster-General,    .     $2,000.00 

MARCH. 

L.  W.  Wessells,  Quartermaster-General,     .       8,000.00 

MAY. 

L.  W.  Wessells,  Quartermaster-General,     .       4,000.00 

AUGUST. 

L.  W.  Wessells,  Quartermaster-General,     .     15,000.00 

SEPTEMBER.  * 

L.  W.  Wessells,  Quartermaster-General,     .     25,000.00 
L.  W.  Wessells,  Quartermaster-General,    .     35,000.00 

OCTOBER. 

L.  W.  Wessells,  Quartermaster-General,     .      10,000.00 

NOVEMBER. 

L.  W.  Wessells,  Quartermaster -General,    .       5,000.00 

105,000.00 
Advances  to  the  Paymaster-  General. 

JANUARY. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
F.  D.  Sloat,  Paymaster-General,      .  .     $2,000.00 

MAY. 

F.  D.  Sloat,  Paymaster-General,      .  .       5,000.00 

JUNE. 

F.  D.  Sloat,  Paymaster-General,      .  '.       5,000.00 

SEPTEMBER. 

F.  D.  Sloat,  Paymaster- Genera  I,      .  .     15,008.00 

F.  D.  Sloat,  Paymaster-General,      .  .       5,000.00 

NOVEMBER. 

F.  D.  Sloat,  Paymaster-General,      .  .        1,000.00 


33,000.01) 


Sundry  Accounts. 

MARCH. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
W.  E.  Cone,  for  injuries  to  his  horse,        -.        S100.00 

APRIL. 

Members  of  Guilford  Battery,  for  those  who 

contracted  disease  in  camp,      .  .       1,476.80 


1,576.80 
$150,200.08 
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No.  18. 

PRINTING  AND  CIRCULATING  PUBLIC  LAWS  AND  DOCUMENTS. 
JANUARY. 

Orders  in  favor  of 

Wiley,  Waterman  &   Eaton,   for  printing 

for  Secretary,  .  .  .        $157.17 

Wiley,  Waterman  &  Eaton,  for  printing- 
annual  Reports  of  State  officers,  .  572.11 

W.  H.  Talcott  &  Bro.,  for  account  rendered 

for  the  State  Library,  .  .  9.50 

The  Case,  Lockwoad   &   Brainard  Co.,  for 

printing  annual  Reports,  .  .  388.63 

FEBRUARY. 

Pelton  &  King,  for  printing  annual  Reports,  250.00 

Bingham   &  Dodd,  for  printing  Maps  for 

the   Railroad   Commissioners'  Report,  133.00 

N.  S.  Wentworth  &   Co.,  for  Part  I  of  the 

Insurance  Commissioner's  Report,  .  1,260.00 
Wiley,  Waterman  k    Eaton,  for  printing 

for  Secretary,  .  .  .  76.60 

Wiley,   Waterman   ..V   Eaton,   for  printing 

for  Governor,  .  .  .  7.50 

Adams  Express  Co.,  !'>r  account  rendered 

for  Secretary.  .  .  .  48.25 

MAY. 

Adams  Express  Co.,  for  account  rendered 

for  Comptroller,  .  .  .  4  8.25 

Tuttle,  Morehouse  &  Taylor,  for  printing 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.     .  .  .        1,284.90 

Tuttle,  Morehouse  &  Taylor,  for  printing- 
Report  of  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  ....  474.15 

Tuttle,  Morehouse  &   Taylor,   for  printing 

Reports,  etc.,    ....  410.75 

JUNE. 

W.  H.  Talcott  &  Bro.,  for  account  rendered 

for  Library,      .  .  .  .  54.75 
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JUNE. 

Orders  in  favor  of 

Rand,   Avery  &  Co.,  for  printing   Public 

Acts,    .....     $1,382.25 

N.  S.  Wentworth  &  Co.,  for  Part  II  Insur- 
ance Commissioner's  Report,    .  .  5,25.00 

Adams  Express  Co.,  for  account  rendered 

for  Secretary,  .  .  .  99.65 

John  Hooker,  for  Connecticut  Reports,       .       1,045.00 

JULY. 

Evening  Post  Association,  for  account  ren- 
dered,               ....  48.00 
John  R.  Wittig,  for  German  Newspapers,  79.41 
"                "                       "                  "  100.00 

AUGUST. 

Wiley,  Waterman  &   Eaton,  for  printing 

for  Secretary,  .  .  .  89.25 

Adams  Express  Co.,  for  account  rendered 

for  Comptroller,  .  .  .  41.75 

The  Case,  Lockwood  &  Brainard  Co.,  for 
printing  Journals,  Reports,  Bills,  Reso- 
lutions, etc.,  for  the  General  Assembly,       6,445.81 

The  Case,  Lockwood   &   Brainard   Co.,  for 

printing  for  State  Officers,        .  .  986.64 

The  Case,  Lockwood   &  Brainard  Co.,  for 

printing  Public  and  Special  Acts,        .        1,305.42 

The  Case,  Lockwood.  &   Brainard  Co.,  for 

printing  annual  Reports,  .  .       2,742.42 

W.   Schlien,   for  printing  Public   Acts  in 

German  Newspapers,  .  .  100.00 

NOVEMBER. 

R.  S.  Hinman,  for  expense  of  publishing 
the  Governor's  proclamation  in  sundry 
Newspapers,     .  .  .  .  378.00 

$20,544.16 
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No.  19. 


EXPENSE  OF  SOLDIERS    CHILDREN. 


Orders 


for  sundry  Towns,  December. 

$52.93 

'                   "              January, 

2,511.65 

'                  "              February, 

125.36 

;                  "              March, 

4.28 

'                   "               April,    . 

1,559.82 

'                   "              May,      . 

717.64 

July.      . 

2,078.03 

August, 

913.08 

'                   •  •              September, 

175.50 

'                  "              October, 

3,524.76 

"             November, 

284.16 

* 

$11,947.21 


No.  20. 

EXPENSE  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS, 
DECEMBER. 

Orders  in  favor  of 

W.  M.  Hudson,  for  services  and   expenses,  $162.85 

R.  G.  Pike,  for  services  and  expenses,         .  133.24 

James  A.  Bill,  for  services  and  expenses,  .  47.80 


W.  M.  Hudson,  for  George  Jelliffe's  account,         1 12.6.") 

JUNK. 

\V.  M.  Hudson,  for  services  and   expenses,  235.30 

George  Jelliffe's  account,         234.00 

Chas.  G.  Atkins' account,  800.00 

JULY. 

H.  G.  I'ike,  for  services  and  expenses  .  175.36 

SEPTEMBER. 

W.   M.   Hudson,    for    Charles    O.    Atkins 

account,  ....  300.00 

NOVEMBER. 

W.  M.  Hudson,  for  services  and    expenses,  215.00 


$2,416.20 
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EXPENSE  OF  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 
JANUARY. 

Orders  in  favor  of 

C.    W.    Chamberlain.     Secretary,    for    his 

salary,  ....        $250.00 

C.  W.  Chamberlain,  Secretary,  for  quar- 
terly appropriation,      .  .  .  500.00 

APRIL. 

C.  W.  Chamberlain,  Secretary,  for  quar- 
terly appropriation,      .  .  .  500.00 

C.    W.    Chamberlain,    Secretary,    for    his 

salary,  ....  250.00 

JULY. 

C.    "W.    Chamberlain,    Secretary,    for    his 

salary,  ....  250.00 

C.  W.  Chamberlain,  Secretary,  for  quar- 
terly appropriation,      .  .  .  500.00 

OCTOBER. 

C.  W.  Chamberlain,  Secretary,  for  quar- 
terly appropriation,      .  .  .  500.00 

C     W.    Chamberlain,     Secretary,    for    his 

salary,  ....  250.00 


No.  22. 

EXPENSE  OF  RAILROAD  COMMISSIONERS. 

12  Orders  for  George  M.  Woodruff,  for  his 

salary  as  Commissioner  for  one  year,     $2,879.17 

8  Orders  for  George    W.  Arnold,  for  his 

salary  as  Commissioner  to  July,  1879,       1,879.17 

10  Orders  for  John  W.  Bacon,  for  his  sal- 

ary as  Commissioner  one  year,  .       2,878.23 

1 1  Orders  for  Geo.  T.  Utley,  for  his  salary 

as  Clerk,  one  year,       .  .  .       1,729.65 

4  Orders  for  Geo.  T.  Utley,  for  office  ex- 
penses, ....  451.18 


$3,000.00 


),817.40 
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EXPENSE  OF  INSURANCE  COMMISSIONER. 
DECEMBER. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
J.  W.  Stedman,  for  salaries  and  expenses,     S3, 999.31 

JANUARY. 

J.  W.  Stedman,  for  salaries  and  expenses,       1,824.48 

MARCH. 

J.  W.  Stedman,  for  salaries  and  expenses.       3,138.75 

APRIL. 

D.  P.  Nichols,  for  services  as  Auditor.        .  18.00 

R.  W.  Farmer,  for  services  as  Auditor,      .  is. 00 

JUNE. 

J.  W.  Stedman,  for  salaries  and  expenses,       3,210.34 

SEITEMBEK. 

J.  W.  Stedman,  for  salaries  and  expenses,       3,828.04 


$16,036.92 


No.  24. 

EXPENSE  OF  BANK  COMMIBSIONEBS. 

12  Orders  for  William    Faxon,  for  his  sal 

ary,  one  year.  ....     $2,395.81 

1 2  Orders  for  James  W.  Hyatt,  for  his  sal- 
ary, one  year,  ....       2,395.81 


No.   25. 

EXPENSE    OP    BUILDING    NEW    STATE    HOUSE. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
The  Commissioners,  December,    '   .  .  $50,000.00 


February, 
April, 
July,  . 
September, 


15,000.00 

10,000.00 

5,000.00 

10,000.00 


791.62 


51590,000.00 
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No.   2G. 

AMOUNT    OF    TAXES    REFUNDED. 
FEBRUARY. 

Orders  in  favor  of 
National    Banks,    for   money   received    as 
taxes  on  stock  of  non  resident  stock- 
holders, under  Resolution  No.  1,  Spe- 
cial Acts,  1879,  .  .  -  $25,968.39 

NOVEMBER. 

iEtna  Insurance  Co.,  for  tax  erroneously 

paid,     .....  90.00 


$26,058.39 


No.  27. 


COMMISSIONERS    FOR    GRADING    CAPITOL    GROUNDS. 


Orders  in  favor  of 
The  Commissioners,  April, 
"  May,   . 

"  June,  . 

July,   . 
"  August, 

"  September, 

"  November, 


$1,500.00 
4,500.00 
5,000.00 
7,000.00 
4,300.00 
1,300.00 
1,150.00 


$24,750.00 


No.  28. 

EXPENSE    OF    STATE    BOARD    OF    CHARITIES. 


MARCH. 

Benjamin  Stark,  for  expenses, 


$71.50 


58 
Dr. 


COMPTROLLER  S   REPORT. 
General  Account  of  Expenditures. 


[Jan., 


For  payments  from  the  Treasury  from  the  30th  of  November,  1878,  to 
the  1st  of  December,  1879,  for  the  current  expenses  of  Government, 
as  per  preceding  accounts  under  the  foUoxoing  heads,  viz.  : 

No. 

1.  Expense  of   Sessions  of  the  General 

Assembly,  .  .  .  *97, 182.85 

2.  Salaries  and  Expenses  in   Executive 

offices.   ....  21,162.53 

3.  Judicial  Expenses,       .                           .  223,681.84 

4.  Board  of  Prisoners  in  County  Jails.  .  53,696.25 

5.  Expense  of  State  House,         .              .  79,574.40 

6.  Contingent  Expenses.               .  2,463.32 

7.  Expense  of  State  Board  of  Education.  9,253.29 

8.  State  Normal   School.             .  11,000.00 

9.  Expense  of  Common  Schools,             .  210,682.00 

10.  Expense  of  State  Library,      .  .  7,721.52 

11.  State  Prison,  .  .  7,644.95 

12.  State  Reform  School.               .  .  32,686.60 

13.  Connecticut  Industrial  School,  .  21,666.91 

14.  State  Pauper.-,  3,882.02 

15.  Account  of  Humane  Institutions,  89,851.32 

16.  Expense  of  Agricultural  Affairs,  13,000.00 

17.  Expense  of  National  Guard,  .  .  150,200.08 

18.  Printing  and  <  'iiculating  Public  Laws 

and  Documents,             .  20,544.16 

lf».  Expense  of  Soldiers' Children,  11,947.21 

20.  Expense  of  Fish  Commissioners,         .  2,416.20 

21.  Expense  of  State  Board  of  Health,    .  3,000.00 

22.  Expense  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  9,817.40 

23.  Expense  of  Insurance  Commissioner,  16,036.92 

24.  Expense  of  Bank  Commissioners,       .  4,791.62 

25.  Expense  of  Building  New  State  House,  90,000.00 

26.  Amount  of  Taxes  Refunded,               .  26,058.39 

27.  Commissioners    for   Grading   Capitol 

Grounds,  .  .  .     24,750.00 

28.  Expense  of  State  Board  of  Charities,  71.50 

~~ $1, 244,783.28 
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General  Account  of  Receipts. 
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By  payments  into  the  Treasury  from  the  80th  of  November,  1878,  to 
the  Jst  of  December,  1879. 

By  Balance  of  Account,  December  1,  1878,  $842,372.11 
By  Miscellaneous  Receipts,  .  .  6,579.09 
By  Receipts  from  Insurance  Commissioner,  11,797.41 
By  Bank  Commissioners'  Salaries,  .  .  4,158.75 
By  Railroad  Commissioners'  Salaries,  .  9,764.00 
By  Fees  from  Secretary  of  State,  .  .  549.16 
By  Fees  from  Executive  Secretary,  .  45.50 
By  Fees  from  State  Attorneys,  .  .  770.75 
By  Interest  on  Deposits,  .  .  .  18,213.85 
By  State  Taxes  from  Towns,  .  .  484,429.04 
By  Military  Commutation  Taxes,  .  .  94,400.00 
By  Taxes  from  Savings  Banks,  .  .  151,851.37 
By  Taxes  from  Telegraph  Companies,  .  2,502.66 
By  Taxes  from  Express  Companies,  .  4,155.62 
By  Taxes  from  Railroad  Companies,  .  284,109.45 
By  Taxes  from  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
panies, .  .  .  .  375,657.91 
By  Taxes  from  Agents  of  Foreign  Insur- 
ance Companies,  .  .  15,697.38 
By  Taxes  from  Non-resident  Stockholders,  53.460.08 
By  Taxes  from  Stock  erroneously  reported,  123.45 


$2,360,637.58 


FROM    FORFEITED    BONDS. 

By  Cash  of  William  Hamersley,  State  At- 
torney, Hartford  County,  .     $2,287.64 

By  Cash  of  O.  H.  Piatt,   State  Attorney, 

New  Haven  County,     .  .       3,283.01 

By  Cash  of  T.  M.  Waller,  State  Attorney, 

New  London  County,  .  .       3,881.41 

By  Cash  of  J.  H.  Olmstead,  State  Attorney, 

Fairfield  County,  ,  .  394.62 

By  Cash  of  John  J.  Penrose,  State  Attor- 
ney, Windham  County,  .        1,264.22 

By  Cash  of  W.  F.  Willcox,  State  Attor- 
ney, Middlesex  County,  .  861.83 
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Dr.  General  Account  of  Receipts. 


To  interest  on  Revenue  of  the  School  Fund, 
remaining  in  the  Treasury,  from 
November  30,  1878,  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  1879,        .  .     $2,104.36 

Interest  paid  on  State  Bonds,  .  .  287,626.00 


$289,730.36 

To  Balance  of  Account  carried  forward  to 

December  1,  1879.         .  .  .        §842,146.95 


$2,370,060.59 
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General  A  ccount  of  Expenditures.  Ck. 


By  Cash  of   B.   H.   Bill,   State  Attorney, 

Tolland  County,  .  .        $188.24 

$12,160.97 

FROM    AVAILS    OF    COURTS. 

By  Cash  of  A.  D.  Osborne,  Clerk  of  New 

Haven  Superior  Court,  .  $47.27 

By  Cash  of  Webster  Park,  Clerk  of  New 

London  Superior  Court,  .  451.50 

By  Cash  of  H.  T.  Blake,   Clerk  of  Fair- 
field Superior  Court,     .  .  301.89 

By  Cash  of  E.  L.  Cundall,  Clerk  of  "Wind- 
ham Superior  Court,     .  .  46.00 

By  Cash  of  C.  G.  R.  Vinal,  Clerk  of  Mid- 
dlesex Superior  Court,  .  214.69 

By  Cash  of  E.  O.  Dimock,  Clerk  of  Tolland 

Superior  Court,  .  .  288.77 

By  Cash  of  C.  E.  Fellowes,  Clerk  of  Hart- 
ford Court  of  Common  Pleas,  .  289.08 

By  Cash  of  John  S.  Fowler,  Clerk  of  New 

Haven  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  924.34 

By  Cash  of  W.  E.  Norton,  Clerk  of  Fair- 
field Court  of  Common  Pleas,       1,006.77 

By  Cash  of  C.  W.  Butler,  Clerk  of  New 

London  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  193.37 

By  Cash   of   W.    F.    Hurlburt,    Clerk   of 

Litchfield  District  Court,  .  98.36 

$3,862.04 


$2,376,660.59 


By  Balance  of  Account,  December  1,  1879,  .         $842,146.95 


62  comptroller's  report.  [Jan., 

Dr.  General  Account  of  Orders  on  School  Fund  from 


1  Order  for  D.  P.  Nichols,  for  services  as 

Auditor,  ....        $27.00 

1  Order  for  R.  "W.  Farmer,  for  services  as 

Auditor,  .  .  .  27.00 

12  Orders  for  Henry  C.  Miles,  for  his  salary 

as  Commissioner,  one  year,      -  -     1,965.26 

2  Orders  for  Edwin  A.  Buck,  for  his  salary 

as  Treasurer,  two  months.        -  -  54.93 

10  Orders  for  T.  Baker,  for  his  salary  as 

Treasurer,  ten  months,  -  -        250.00 

12  Orders  for  William  H.   Pond,  for  his 

salary  as  Clerk,  one  year,         -  -     1,725.00 


S4.049.19 


Orders  drawn  by  the  Comptroller  on  the 
Treasurer,  from  the  30th  of  November, 
1S78,  to  the  1st  of  December,  1 879.  for 
the  amount  of  School  Dividend  due 
to  sundry  Towns  for  the  support  of 
schools.  -  -  ^124,585.20 


8128,634.39 


1380.]  comptroller's  report. 

the  80th  of  November,   1878,  to  December  1,  1879. 


63 

Or. 


By  amount  of  orders  drawn  by  the  Comptroller  on  the 
Treasurer,  and  paid  by  him,  from  interest  on  the 
School  Fund,  from  the  30th  of  November,  1878, 
to  the  1st  of  December,  1879,  as  per  Comptroller's 
Accounts  and  Auditor's  Report,  -  -  -  $128,634.39 


-$128,634.39 
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COMPTROLLER  S    REPORT. 


[Jan.. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    COST    OF    PRINTING    ANNUAL    REPORTS,    ETC.,    FROM 
NOVEMBER    30,    1878,    TO    DECEMBER    1,     1879. 


N.  S.  "Wentworth  &  Company: 
1,200  Reports  of  Insurance  Commissioner,  Part  1, 
1,200         "  "  "  Part  2, 

Pelton  &  King: 
1,100  Reports  of  Connecticut  Hospital  for  Insane, 
1,100  "  Connecticut  Industrial  School, 

Tuttle,  Morehouse  &  Taylor: 
3,000  Reports  of  Secretary  State  Board  of  Education, 
3,000  Copies  of  School  Laws,    . 

Blanks,  Reports,  etc.,  for  Secretary  State  Board  of 
Education, 
1.100  Reports  of  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
4,100  "  State  Experiment  Station. 

"Wiley,  Waterman  &  Eaton: 
1,000  Reports  of  Abstract  Concerning  Jails, 

000  "  Quartermaster-General, 

1,100  "  Connecticut  State  Prison, 

1,100      .     "         State  Reform  School, 
1,100  •  Adjutant-General, 

Bingham  &  Dodd: 
2,000  Maps  for  Railroad  Commissioners'  Report, 

Rand,  Avery  &  Company: 
100,000  copies  of  Public  Acts,  . 

The  Case,  Lockwood  &  Brainard  Company: 
1.000  Reports  of  State  Librarian, 
1,300  "  Bank  Commissioners, 

1,100  "         Comptroller,   . 

1,100  "  Pish  Commissioners, 

1,100  "  Treasurer, 

1,100  "  Capitol  Commissioners, 

1,900  "  Railroad  Commissioners. 

1,100  copies  of  Governor's  Message, 
1,100  Reports  of  School  Fund  Commissionei 
1,100  "  Committee  on  Insane  Poor, 

1,100  "  State  Board  of  Health, 

Public  and  Special  Acts,     . 
Printing  for  State  Officers, 
Printing  Journals,  Reports,  Bills,  Resolutions,  etc., 
for  the  General  Assembly, 


$1,260.00 
525.00 

125.00 
125.00 

1,284.90 
319.63 

64.25 
110.27 
474.15 

66.75 

173.58 

52.35 

99.00 

247.18 

100.00 

1,382.25 

116.67 

(199.00 

113.90 

70.40 

117.90 

157.75 

1,027.45 

58.25 

54.75 

49.50 

228.65 

1,305.42 

986.64 

6,445.81 
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Abstract  of  Expenditures  of  the  State  of  Connec- 


For  year  end-  For  year  end-  For  year  end- 
ing November  ing  November  ing  November 
30,  1877.  30, 1878.  30,  1879. 


1. 

Expenses  of  Sessions  of  Gen- 

eral Assembly, 

$96,813.62 

$88,865.32 

$97,182.85 

2. 

Salaries  and  Expenses  in  Ex- 

ecutive Offices, 

20,223.10 

18,969.20 

21,162.53 

3. 

Judicial  Expenses, 

182,419.83 

182,955.61 

223,681.84 

4. 

Board  of  Prisoners  in  County 

Jails, 

87,358.01 

58,749.80 

53,696.25 

5. 

Expense  of  State  House, 

6,619.25 

19,855.54 

79,574.40 

6. 

Contingent  Expenses, 

1,619.31 

533.37 

2,463.32 

7. 

Expense  of    State  Board  of 

Education, 

8,382.70 

9,077.09 

9,253.29 

8. 

State  Normal  School,  - 

12,600.00 

11,200.00 

11,000.00 

9. 

Expense  of  Common  Schools, 

207,504.50 

211,745.50 

210,682.00 

10. 

Expense  of  State  Library, 

6,895.02 

4,491.97 

7,721.52 

11. 

State  Prison,    - 

5,237.09 

6,219.62 

7,644.95 

12. 

State  Reform  School, 

34,288.00 

29,672.93 

32,686.60 

13. 

Connecticut  Industrial  School 

for  Girls,    - 

19,297.03 

20,332.77 

21,666.91 

14. 

Expense  of  State  Paupers,     - 

6,156.30 

4,965.20 

3,882.02 

15. 

Account  of  Humane  Institu- 

tions,         -            -            - 

128,436.90 

81,727.35 

89,851.32 

16. 

Expense  of  Agricultural  Af- 

fairs, 

8,750.00 

13,600.00 

13,000.00 

17. 

Expense  of  National  Guard,  - 

82,464.73 

65,960.97 

150,300.08 

18. 

Printing,  Publishing,  and  Cir- 
culating Public  Laws  and 

Documents, 

29,861.48 

23,597.81 

20,544.16 

19. 

Expense  of  Soldiers'  Children, 

20,646.75 

14,739.60 

11,947.21 

20. 

Expense    of    Fish    Commis- 

sioners, 

2,104.91 

1,605.50 

2,416.20 

21. 

Expense  of    State  Board  of  • 

Charities,    - 

637.52 

-750.00 

*3,000.00 

22. 

Expense  of  Railroad  Commis- 

sioners, 

14,231.06 

9,293.70 

9,817.40 

23. 

Expense  of  Insurance  Com- 

missioner, - 

16,634.63 

14,012.93 

16,036.92 

24. 

Expense    of    Bank   Commis- 

sioners, 

3,838.20 

3,393.45 

4,791.62 

25. 

Expense    of    Building    new 

State  House, 

350,000.00 

331,500.00 

90,000.00 

26. 

Commissioners  for  Repairing 

State  Prison, 

25,875.39 

2,837.55 

*  Expense  of  State  Board  of  Health. 
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ti cut  for  three  years  ending  November  30,  1879. 

For  year  end-  For  year  end-  For  year  end- 
ing November  ing November  ingNovember 
30, 1877.  30,  1878.  30, 1879. 

27.     Special    Insurance    Commis- 
sion, -  -  -        $6,438.30        $8,780.85 
38.     Amount  of  Taxes  refunded,  -  512.80  359.84      $26,058.39 

29.  Board  of  Managers  de  Paris 

Exhibition.  -  2.000.00 

30.  Commissioners   for    Grading 

Capitol  Grounds,  -  24.750.00 

31.  State  Board  of  Charities,        -  71.50 


$1,385,846.43  $1,24?,793.47$1,244,783.28 


REPORT 


OF    THE 


Commissions  of  tfe  Stltool  fund 


GENERAL    ASSEMBLY, 


J'a.n.uLcvpy  Session,  1880. 


IPfiilted    1?y    Ofdef    of    tl\e    l^egi^lkttufe. 


HARTFORD,  CONK: 

PRESS  OF  THE  CASE,   LOCKWOOD  &  BRAINARD   COMPANY. 

1880. 


^tat«  <rf  Wormtttimt. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
to  be  holden  at  Hartford  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  January,  A.  D.  1880,  the  Commissioner 
of  the  School  Fund  respectfully  reports  : 

That'  reference  to  the  Auditor's  report  will  show  the  capital 
of  the  School  Fund  November  30,  1879,  to  be  two  millions 
nineteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  eighty- 
nine  cents  (12,019,650.89)  an  increase  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy-six  dollars  and  forty-three  cents  (1476.43)  over  that 
reported  to  the  last  General  Assembly. 

I  have  sold  the  past  year  property  acquired  by  foreclosure 
upon  which  was  loaned  $6,000.00,  which  brought  an  excess  of 
$650.00  over  the  amount  loaned  upon  it,  which  amount  was 
credited  to  the  principal  and  interest  accounts. 

Applications  for  loans  during  the  past  year  amount  to 
$134,000.     The  amount  loaned  $114,600. 

The  State  is  in  possession  of  property  acquired  by  foreclos- 
ure, deeds,  and  attachments  upon  which  was  loaned  $159,- 
742.33.  A  portion  of  this  is  rented  at  the  rate  of  $4,355 
per  annum. 

The  dividends  received  from  bank  stock  held  by  the  Fund 
was  $271.50  less  than  last  year,  and  although  for  the  past  two 
years  the  amount  of  dividends  received  from  this  stock  is 
considerably  less  than  formerly,  yet  the  Fund  could  realize  at 
least  from  $45,000  to  $50,000  more  than  it  has  cost  if  sold 
to-day. 

The  amount  of  interest  due  and  unpaid  is  $19,891.51. 


4  SCHOOL   FUND   COMMISSIONER'S   REPORT.  [Jan., 

The  accompanying  tables  illustrate  the  condition  of  the 
Fund  and  its  management,  and  to  them  your  attention  is  re- 
spectfully called: 

1st.  An  abstract  of  the  schedule  of  property  constituting 
the  principal  of  the  Fund  November  30,  1879,  as  certified  to 
by  the  Auditors  of  Public  Accounts. 

2d.  The  Treasurer's  statement  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30, 
1879. 

3d.  The  Treasurer's  statement  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  principal  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30, 
1879. 

4th.  A  statement  showing  the  number  of  shares  of  bank 
stock  held  by  the  Fund. 

5th.  A  table  showing  the  amount  of  revenue  distributed 
for  the  support  of  public  schools  from  1799  to  1879,  inclusive. 

6th.  A  statement  of  the  number  of  children  enumerated 
January,  1879,  in  each  town,  the  amount  apportioned  to  such 
town,  with  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  children  enumer- 
ated in  each  town  in  one  year. 

HENRY  C.  MILES, 
Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund. 

School  Fund  Office, 
Hartford,  December  31,  1879. 
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No.  1. 

Abstract  of  the  Schedule  of  Property  and  Securities  belonging  to  and 
constituting  the  Capital  of  the  School  Fund  of  Connecticut  on  the 
30th  clay  of  November,  A.D.  1879,  as  prepared  by  the  Commissioner 
of  said  Fund,  and  by  us  audited  and  examined,  and  each  item 
thereof  compared  with  documents  and  vouchers  in  the  office  of  said 
Commissioner. 

BANK    STOCK    AND    BONDS. 

In  fourteen  Banks,  -----       $195,845.61 
In  State  Bonds,        -  -  -  -  -  50,000.00 

BONDS    AND    MORTGAGES. 

Against  individuals  residing  in  Connecticut,  -  $1,737,476.34 

if                 «  I            "         in  Massachusetts,  -  13,557.98 

"                 "               "         in  New  York,  -  6,171.50 

«                 "               "         in  Ohio,           -  -  3,500.00 

CASH. 

In  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  -  13,099.46 


2,019,650.89 


We,  the  Auditors  of  Public  Accounts  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, do  hereby  certify  that  we  have  audited  and  examined 
the  schedule  of  the  property  and  securities  belonging  to  the 
capital  of  the  School  Fund  of  the  State,  as  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  us  by  Henry  C.  Miles,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of  said 
Fund,  and  have  carefully  compared  the  items  thereof  with  the 
vouchers  in  the  office  of  said  Commissioner  on  the  30th  day 
of  November,  A.  D.  1879,  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct, 
and  amounting  to  the  sum  of  two  millions  nineteen  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents 
(12,019,650.89). 

DAVID  P.  NICHOLS,  )  A    ,.. 
R.  W.  FARMER,  Auditors. 
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No.  5. 
STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMOUNT  OF  DIVIDENDS 

Made  to  Schools  in  each  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  School  Fund. 

UNDER  A  COMMITTEE. 

In  the  1 A  years  ending  March,  1799,  the  dividends  were 

"       1800,  "  "  .... 


UNDER  A   BOARD   OP  FOUR  MANAGERS. 


$60,403.78 
23,651.10 

$84,054.88 


Tear. 

Dividends. 

Year. 

Dividends. 

1801 $15,073.27 

1807, $39,100.77 

1802, 

15,959.75 

1803, 

47.605.02 

1809, 26,540.68 

1804, 

49,312.74 

1805, 
1806, 

45,157.39 
47,941.87 

$372,702.56 

UNDER  JAMES   HILLB 

OUSE,   COMMISSIONER. 

1811, $45,531.59 

1820, $58,439.36 

1812, 

32,309.80 

1821, 

67,429.60 

1813, 

26,075.10 

1822, 

68,013.60 

1814, 

39,223.50 

1823, 

72,203.25 

1815, 

38,878.00 

1824, 

72,190.50 

1816, 

40,595.72 

1825, 

72,418.30 

1817, 

40,186.32 

1818, 

49,404.98 

$780,920.24 

1819, 

'.        .       58,020.62 

UNDER  SETH  P.  BE] 

SRS,   COMMISSIONER. 

1826, $72,391.95 

1839, $104,906.25 

1827,    , 

72,449.75 

1840, 

103,345.00 

1828,    . 

72,553.45 

1841, 

113,599.80 

1829, 

72,573.00 

1842, 

117,493.60 

1830, 

76,933.80 

1843, 

118,496.00 

1831, 

77,333.40 

1844, 

117,717.60 

1832, 

77,067.00 

1845, 

117,730.20 

1833, 

80,913.80 

1846, 

119,385.00 

1834, 

80,328.20 

1847, 

125,710.66 

1835, 

83,799.00 

1848, 

126,126.80 

1836, 

87,773.80 

1849, 

133,336.50 

1837, 

95,862.85 

1838, 

99,746.40 

$2,347,563.80 

UNDER  NINE  DIPFE1 

IENT  COMMISSIONERS. 

1850,                     i                             $136,050.00 

1866, $130,658.00 

1851, 

129,108.00 

1867, 

132,702.40 

1852, 

132,792.80 

1868, 

136,015.00 

1853, 

132,990.75 

1869, 

124,082.00 

1854, 

141,367.21 

1870, 

124,348.00 

1855, 

130,054.60 

1871, 

128,468.00 

1856, 

129,243.94 

1872, 

131,748.00 

1857, 

143,193.75 

1873, 

132,924.00 

1858, 

143,047.35 

1874, 

133,530.00 

1859, 

134,033.90 

1875, 

148,473.60 

1860, 

131,825.00 

1876, 

135,219.00 

1861, 

124,647.35 

1877, 

137,261.00 

1862, 

130,850.40 

1878, 

138,448.00 

1863, 

132,589.20 

1879, 

124,585.20 

1864, 

134,517.60 

1865, 

132,018.75 

$3,996,822.80 

Total  under  a  Comm 

"         "        Board  of  four  Managers, 

"         "        James  Hillhouse,  Commission* 

"         "        Seth  P.  Beers,                 " 

"         "        Nine  different  Commissioners, 

T 

otal, 

$7,582,064.28 
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No.    6. 

Schedule  of  the  number  of  Children  between  four  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  in  each  Toxvn,  according  to  the  enumeration  in  the  month  of 
January,  1879, and  the  dividend  from  the  School  .Fund  made  to  each 
Town  during  the  year  ending  November  80,  1879,  as  apportioned  by 
the  Comptroller,  toith  the  increase  and  decrease  of  such  children  in  each 
Town  as  compared  with  the  pj-evious  year. 

HARTFORD   COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


Hartford, 

Avon, 

Berlin, 

Bloomfield, 

Bristol, 

Burlington, 

Canton, 

East  Hartford, . 
East  Windsor,. . 
East  Granby,. . . 

Enfield 

Farmington, . .  . 
Glastonbury, . .  . 

Granby, 

Hartland 

Manchester,.  . . . 
Marlborough,  .  . 
New  Britain,..  . 
Newington, . .  . 

Plainville, 

Rocky  Hill, 

Simsbury, 

Southington, . .  . 
South  Windsor, 

Suffield 

West  Hartford,. 
Wethersfield,  .  . 

Windsor, 

Windsor  Locks, 


O  UQ 

—  h 

S.2 

II 

10 

9,525 

7 

241 

9 

571 

9 

285 

13 

994 

9 

314 

8 

531 

10 

713 

11 

800 

6 

174 

14 

1,640 

7 

632 

18 

778 

10 

305 

9 

154 

9 

1,450 

4 

91 

1 

3,118 

4 

248 

1 

395 

4 

268 

12 

409 

11 

1,403 

10 

382 

11 

729 

8 

364 

6 

370 

10 

768 

1 

637 

242 

28,289 

0«g 

a  S  ** 
5  <o  o. 

III 


$8,572 
216. 
513. 
256, 
894. 
282, 
477. 
641. 
720, 
156. 

1,476 
568 
700, 
274, 
138, 

1,305. 
81. 

2,806, 
223. 
355, 
241. 
368. 

1,262. 
343. 
656. 
327. 
333, 
691. 
573, 


$25,460.10 


13 

2 

17 
40 

1 

23 

6 


24 
134 


9 

21 

102 

36 

6 


443 
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NEW    HAVEN   COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


New  Haven  City, 

Westville, 

Bethany, 

Beacon  Falls, . . . 

Branf  ord, 

Cheshire, 

Derby 

East  Haven, .... 

Guilford, 

Hamden, 

Madison, 

Meriden, 

Middlebury,  .... 

Milford, 

Naugatuck, 

North  Branf  ord,. 
North  Haven, . . . 

Orange, 

Oxford, 

Prospect, 

Seymour, 

Southbury, 

Wallingford, .... 

Waterbury, 

Wolcott 

"Woodbridge,. .  . . 


O  £ 

■a  a 
BIS 

£5 

1 

13,472 

1 

311 

5 

112 

3 

85 

5 

736 

12 

569 

6 

2,938 

7 

651 

11 

552 

14 

728 

12 

372 

12 

3,830 

6 

155 

1 

621 

6 

896 

7 

208 

8 

332 

8 

743 

13 

251 

5 

78 

1 

514 

10 

270 

9 

1,032 

10 

4,111 

6 

110 

6 

174 

185 

33,851 

"•-its  — 

sag 
c^  ft 

s:g2 
<«  ° 


$12,124..80 
279.90 
100.80 
76.50 
662.40 
512.10 

2,644.20 
585.90 
496.80 
655.20 
334.80 

3,447.00 
139.50 
558.90 
806.40 
187.20 
298.80 
668.70 
225.90 
70.20 
462.60 
243.00 
928.80 

3,699.90 

99.00 

156.60 


$30,465.90 


250 
3 
5 

5 
35 

23 


43 
5 


55 

312 

19 

4 


93 

26 
20 
21 


5 
21 

60 


14 

58 


770 


339 
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NEW  LONDON  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


New  London, 

Norwich  Central,  . . . 
Norwich  Town  Street, 
Norwich,  W.  Chelsea, 

Norwich  Town, 

Bozrah, 

Colchester, 

East  Lyme, 

Franklin, 

Griswold, 

Groton, 

Lebanon, 

Ledyard, 

Lisbon, 

Lyme, 

Montville, 

North  Stonington 

Old  Lyme, 

Preston, 

Salem, 

Sprague 

Stonmgton, 

Waterford, 


£  as 
IS 

9  o 

u  a 

1 

2,037 

1 

1,512 

1 

334 

1 

947 

9 

2,189 

7 

318 

13 

647 

9 

420 

7 

163 

14 

634 

11 

1,116 

16 

433 

14 

340 

5 

74 

7 

259 

12 

587 

15 

378 

8 

346 

12 

611 

8 

152 

5 

1,087 

17 

1,636 

11 

593 

204 

16,813 

o  gs  a 
afig 

a>i 

Is 

So 

$1,833.30 

1,360.80 

8 

300.60 

13 

852.30 

21 

1,970.10 

37 

286.20 

582.30 

378.00 

146.70 

570.60 

1,004.40 

4 

389.70 

29 

306.00 

6 

66.60 

233.10 

6 

528.30 

49 

340.20 

311.40 

6 

549.90 

136.80 

978.30 

1,472.40 

533.70 

19 

$15,131.70 

198 

64 


27 

8 

2 

11 

35 


15 


14 

45 
11 
21 

44 


297 
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FAIRFIELD   COMNTY. 


TOWNS. 


p  a  g 

OS 


01  a> 


Bridgeport, . . . 

Fairfield, 

Bethel, 

Brookfield, 

Darien, 

Dan  bury, 

Easton, 

Greenwich, . .  , 
Huntington,. . , 

Monroe, 

New  Canaan,., 
New  Fairfield, 
Newtown, 
Norwalk, 

Redding. , 

Ridgefield, 
Sherman, 

Stamford, , 

Stratford,.. . . , 
Trumbull,  . .. , , 

"Weston, 

"Westport,  . . . 
Wilton, 


1 

14 

6 

8 

6 

12 

8 

19 

12 

7 

11 

7 

21 

11 

12 

13 

6 

1 

9 

6 

6 

10 

10 


6,362 
856 
606 
235 
391 

2,545 
207 

1,901 
519 
249 
620 
178 

1,094 

3,141 
376 
442 
144 

2,627 
854 
272 
197 
844 
428 


55,725.80 
770.40 
545.40 
211.50 
351.90 

2,290.50 
186.30 

1,710.90 
467.10 
224.10 
558.00 
160.20 
984.60 

2,826.90 
338.40 
397.80 
129.60 

2,364.30 
768.60 
244.80 
177.30 
759.60 
385.20 


132 
9 

35 
13 
14 

11 

60 

21 

5 

55 


14 

47 
31 

26 


33 

9 
121 

4 
11 


216 


25,088 


$22,579.20 


363 


304 
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WINDHAM   COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


Brooklyn,.. 
Ashford,  .  . 
Canterbury, 
Chaplin, .  .  . 
Eastford, . . 
Hampton,  . 
Killingly, .. 
Plain  field,  . 
Pom  fret,. . . 
Putnam, . .  . 
Scotland,... 
Sterling, . . . 
Thompson, . 
Voluntown, 
Windham, . 
Woodstock, 


9 

10 

11 

4 

8 

7 

18 

13 

8 

6 

5 

9 

13 

9 

11 

17 


158 


536 
235 
313 
144 
208 
182 

1,546 
911 
290 

1,366 

99 

256 

1,269 
315 

1,641 
592 


9,903 


c  a  g 


$482.40 
211.50 
281.70 
129.60 
187.20 
163.80 

1,391.40 
819.90 
261.00 

1,229.40 

89.10 

230.40 

1,142.10 
283.50 

1,476.90 
532.80 


$8,912.70 


CD  Kh 
0Sr3 


1 

3 

9 

6 

20 
1 

14 
54 


OJ3 

5° 


14 
19 


12 
137 

179 


12 


380 
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LITCHFIELD  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


Litchfield,. ;....■. 
Barkhamsted, 

Bethlehem, 

Bridgewater, 

Canaan, 

Colebrook, 

Cornwall, 

Goshen,  .....*... 

Harwinton, 

Kent, 

Morris,.. . .  j 

New  Hartford, . . . 

New  Milford, 

North  Canaan,  . . . 
Norfolk,. .    ...... 

Plymouth, ....... 

Koxbury, 

Salisbury, 

Sharon. 

Thomaston, 

Torrington, .... .  , 

"Warren, 

"Washington, 

Watertown, 

Winchester, 

Woodbury, 


O  (O 


20 
11 

8 

5 
10 
10 
16 
11 
12 
13 

6 

9 
18 

5 
11 
10 

7 
13 
18 

I 
10 

7 
12 

9 

8 
14 


274 


•°2 


691 
274 
123 
185 
245 
289 
416 
255 
228 
361 
139 
757 
833 
414 
356 
548 
174 
889 
641 
617 
814 
171 
296 
372 
979 
428 


11,495 


03 

«£2 

o  " 

e'ts 


$621.90 
246.60 
110.70 
166.50 
220.50 
260.10 
374.40 
229.50 
205.20 
324.90 
125.10 
681.30 
749.70 
372.60 
320.40 
493.20 
156.60 
800.10 
576.90 
555.30 
732.60 
153.90 
266.40 
334.80 
881.10 
385.20 


$10,345.50 


37 
3 

63 

67 


4 
19 


211 


£0 


16 

4 
17 
44 


7 
11 

7 
36 
42 


22 


44 
1 


13 
1 


267 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


Middletown,  City,.. 
Mid  diet  own,  Town, 

Haddam, 

Chatham, 

Chester, 

Clinton, 

Cromwell, 

Durham, 

East  Haddam, 

Essex, 

Killingworth, 

Middlefield, 

Old  Saybrook, 

Portland, 

Saybrook, 

Westbrook, 


1 

18 

14 

11 

4 

4 

5 

6 

17 

1 

8 

4 

4 

7 

1 

7 


112 


^2 


1,405 
1,153 
485 
498 
248 
316 
428 
203 
617 
331 
146 
197 
301 
911 
247 
162 


7,648 


a  "S-s 

^5" 


$1,264.50 
1,037.70 
436.50 
448.20 
223.20 
284.40 
385.20 
182.70 
555.30 
297.90 
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REPORT 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY   OF   CONNECTICUT. 


The  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1879,  being  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board,  is  herewith  submitted. 

Except  in  rare  emergencies  when  some  imminent  peril,  as 
from  pestilence,  insurrection,  or  war,  imperatively  demands  in- 
stant attention,  no  questions  are  of  more  vital  consequence  to 
the  State  than  those  connected  with  the  education  of  its  youth. 
For  it  is  a  matter  of  universal  concern.  Many  questions,  con- 
fessedly important,  have  direct  reference  to  portions  of  the 
community  only.  Comparatively  few  people  have  anything  to 
do  personally  with  the  courts  of  justice.  State  action  with 
reference  to  corporations,  manufactures,  or  even  agriculture, 
immediately  affects,  in  each  case,  but  a  part  of  the  people.  But 
action  or  neglect  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  with  refer- 
ence to  education  is  felt  in  every  family  throughout  its  terri- 
tory. It  affects  every  interest.  Right  education  diminishes, 
and  its  neglect  increases  pauperism,  insanity  and  crime,  aug- 
menting the  cost  of  alms-houses,  hospitals,  reformatories,  crim- 
inal courts,  and  penal  institutions.  Right  education  increases, 
and  its  neglect  diminishes,  skill  in  all  kinds  of  handicraft, 
intelligence  and  uprightness  in  the  management  of  all  business, 
productive  power  in  every  individual,  comfort  in  every  home, 
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and  patriotism  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  private 
and  public  duties  of  citizenship. 

The  State  in  its  organic  capacity  can  do  very  little  to  pro- 
mote the  material  interests  of  the  people  and  the  permanent 
supply  of  their  physical  wants,  by  direct  action  looking  to  im- 
mediate results.  On  the  other  hand,  no  neglect  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  State  with  reference  to  these  interests,  will  be 
likely  to  endanger  them  seriously  or  permanently.  Provision 
for  daily  necessities,  the  multiplication  of  physical  comforts, 
and  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  very  largely  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  most  people  and  almost  exclusively  engross  the  energies 
of  very  many.  But  the  education  of  the  young  does  not  nat- 
urally and  inevitably  force  itself  on  the  apprehension  of  those 
who,  at  any  given  time,  control  the  action  of  the  State  as  a  felt 
and  present  necessity.  Hence  its  importance  is  liable  to  be 
underestimated,  action  in  reference  to  it  taken  without  due 
consideration,  or  from  unworthy  motives,  and  action  which  is 
demanded  for  its  promotion  and  development,  omitted  because 
its  necessity  is  not  seen  and  felt,  or  from  a  parsimony  which 
would  sacrifice  future  good  to  immediate  gain.  Such  things 
could  not  occur  if  the  necessity  of  the  right  education  of  all  its 
youth  to  the  well-being  and  even  the  perpetuity  of  a  free  state 
were  as  universally  and  as  keenly  felt  as  the  desire  for  physical 
comfort  and  for  material  prosperity  is.  Yet  a  little  reflection 
will  suffice  to  convince  any  thoughtful  and  candid  person  that 
the  general  diffusion  of  sound  education,  based  on  correct 
principles  and  wrought  out  by  proper  methods,  is  essential  to 
the  highest  development  of  the  individual  and  to  the  best 
working  and  even  to  the  permanence  of  free  institutions.  Such 
an  education  as  the  character  of  our  times  and  the  spirit  of  our 
government  demand  should  benefit  the  individual,  the  local 
community  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  the  entire  common- 
wealth. 

It  should  benefit  individuals  by  making  them  practically 
familiar  with  the  instruments  of  learning,  that  is,  the  funda- 
mental branches  of  education  which  are  required  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools  of  the  State;  by  cultivating  in  them  self-control, 
which  implies  the  training  of  the  muscles  for  the  development 
of  strength  and  dexterity,  the  culture  of  the  observing  faculties, 
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the  judgment,  the  reason,  the  conscience,  and  the  will,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  do  many  things  well,  to  see  things  as  they  are, 
to  deduce  correct  inferences  from  observed  facts,  and  to  act 
promptly  and  efficiently  in  right  directions;  and,  by  giving 
them  the  largest  practicable  knowledge  of  natural  objects  and 
forces  and  of  the  facts  and  the  philosophy  of  history,  making 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  independent  of  circumstances  and  mas- 
ters of  nature,  wise  to  rule,  so  far  as  it  may  be  their  province, 
and  yielding  always  cheerful  and  honest  obedience  to  civil 
government  and  to  the  will  of  Grod. 

By  how  much  individuals  are  educated  in  this  direction  by 
so  much  will  they  be  better  neighbors  and  more  valuable  mem- 
bers of  the  community  with  which  they  may  be  immediately 
connected.  A  village  or  a  town  filled  with  men  and  women 
thus  educated  would  be  a  better  place  to  live  in  than  one  whose 
inhabitants  were  uneducated  or  wrongly  educated.  Property 
would  be  safer,  real  estate  worth  more,  life  pleasanter  and 
longer  and  better  worth  living. 

Eight  education  increases  the  productive  power  of  individuals, 
and  diminishes  the  loss  and  waste  which  are  the  natural  results 
of  ignorance  and  vice.  Hence  a  State  in  which  sound  educa- 
tion is  universally  diffused  will  be  richer,  other  things  being 
equal,  than  one  whose  people  are  uneducated.  It  will  also  be 
more  orderly,  for  education  should,  and  when  properly  con- 
ducted does,  develop  morality,  virtue  and  patriotism.  In  a  free 
State  whose  citizens  in  'district  and  town  meetings  and  in  the 
State  legislature,  either  directly  or  by  their  representatives, 
deliberate  and  act  on  many  and  various  questions  of  public 
interest,  the  most  reliable  safeguard  against  hasty,  unwise,  or 
destructive  action  is  found  in  the  universal  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence, morality,  and  patriotism. 

For  the  increase  of  material  prosperity,  for  the  maintenance 
of  social  order;  and  even  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  life,  a  free 
State  needs  universal  education.  Here  is  the  ground  of  its 
right  to  support  schools  at  public  cost.  By  means  of  schools 
thus  maintained  throughout  its  whole  extent,  it  undertakes  to 
guard  itself  against  the  dangers  of  ignorance  and  to  provide 
that  its  future  citizens  and  rulers  shall  be  industrious,  upright, 
wise  and  patriotic.     In  order  to  justify  its  action  it  must  accom- 
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plish  its  purpose  to  a  degree  that  shall  be  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory. Failure  to  do  this  may  result  from  deficiency  in  the 
number,  or  from  inferiority  in  the  quality,  of  the  schools.  The 
latter  cause  is  more  likely  to  exist  than  the  former.  It  is  easy 
to  ascertain  whether  there  are  schools  enough  to  receive  all  the 
children  of  a  community.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  determine 
whether  a  school  is  giving,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  placed  allow,  a  good,  an  inferior,  or  a  wrong  education ;  at 
least,  the  inspection  necessary  to  such  a  determination  is  not 
always  made  by  competent  judges  and  with  sufficient  frequency 
or  regularity. 

But  even  when  a  State  supports  schools  sufficient  in  number 
and  of  a  proper  quality  for  the  right  education  of  all  its  youth, 
it  may  suffer  its  efforts  to  make  good  citizens  to  be  defeated  by 
allowing  absenteeism.  Persons  of  school  age  who  are  not  in  the 
public  schools  are  either  in  private  schools  or  in  none.  To 
secure  the  attendance  of  the  latter  class,  persistent  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  and  especially  by  its 
Agent,  who  is  charged  with  this  specific  duty,  and  whose 
report,' accompanying  this,  will  set  forth  with  sufficient  detail 
the  character,  extent  and  success  of  those  efforts  and  the 
amount  of  the  evil  still  remaining.  The  existing  statutes  for 
the  discovery  and  prevention  of  absenteeism  need  only  to  be 
understood  and  faithfully  administered  by  all  school  officers  to 
reduce  this  evil  to  a  minimum. 

To  have  all  its  youth  educated  is  a  right  of  the  State.  To 
secure  this  right  it  maintains  free  schools  at  public  cost.  By 
appropriate  legislation  it  provides  that  these  shall  be  sufficient 
in  number.  To  guard  their  quality  it  requires  that  their  teach- 
ers shall  receive  from  legally  appointed  examiners,  certificates 
of  moral  character  and  of  intellectual  qualifications  according 
to  a  prescribed  standard.  Moreover  it  requires  that  its  youth 
between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  unless  exempted  on 
account  of  physical  or  mental  condition,  shall  "  attend  some 
public  or  private  day  school  at  least  three  months  in  each  year," 
or  "  be  instructed  at  home  at  least  three  months  in  each  year, 
in  the  branches  of  education  required  to  be  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools."  The  statutes  require  that  instruction  in  certain 
subjects  shall  be  given  in  the  public  schools  and  that  it  shall 
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be  given  by  teachers  certified  by  proper  officers  to  be  competent. 
They  also  require  that  children  taught  in  their  homes  shall  be 
instructed  in  the  same  subjects  which  are  prescribed  for  the 
schools  of  the  State.  But  these  requirements  do  not  extend  to 
private  or  endowed  schools.  The  direct  educational  work  of 
the  State  is  done  in  the  public  schools.  Whatever  it  does  by 
culture  and  training  to  make  for  itself  good  citizens  is  done  in 
theni.  So  every  consideration  which  can  be  urged  to  show  that 
education  is  important  or  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
is  practically  an  argument  for  good  public  schools  and  for  their 
constant  improvement. 

For  good  schools  there  should  be  suitable  houses,  furniture, 
and  apparatus.  They  need  also  business-like  oversight  and 
management ;  that  is,  management  in  which  there  shall  be,  as 
there  must  be  in  the  management  of  everv  business  establish- 
ment  which  is  successful,  a  definite  and  an  intelligent  appre- 
hension of  the  true  end  to  be  sought,  a  determination  to 
concentrate  all  the  forces  of  the  institution  to  the  attainment  of 
that  end,  and  such  freedom  from  frequent  changes  as  shall  give 
steadiness  of  purpose  and  of  administration. 

But  above  all  things  else  the  one  requisite  for  a  good  school 
is  a  good  teacher.  With  a  good  teacher  there  cannot  be  a  poor 
school.  The  finest  accommodations  and  the  ablest  supervision 
cannot  make  good  schools  with  poor  teachers.  Is  any  improve- 
ment in  the  schools  of  the  State  needed  or  desired  ?  It  can 
come,  to  any  great  extent,  only  through  better  teachers.  Give 
the  teachers  more  extensive  and  more  accurate  knowledge, 
more  familiarity  with  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of 
teaching,  higher  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  their  work 
and  more  enthusiasm  in  its  performance,  and  you  have  thereby 
and  at  once  made  better  schools  and  thus  secured  a  better  edu- 
cation for  all  the  youth  of  the  State. 

But  admitting  all  this,  what  has  the  State  to  do  about  it  ? 
Why  should  the  State  prepare  teachers  for  their  work  more 
than  it  should  machinists,  physicians  or  clergymen  ?  Simply 
because  teachers  in  public  schools  are,  as  persons  in  other 
vocations  are  not,  the  immediate  servants  of  the  State.  In 
accordance  with  its  laws  and  by  the  appointment  of  its  officers 
they  are  cfoing  a  specific  duty  and  are  entrusted  with  great 
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powers  and  grave  responsibilities.  It  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  State  that  their  work  be  done  in  the  best  and  most 
efficient  manner.  But  it  is  a  work  which  cannot  be  well  done 
without  special  preparation.  So  the  State  in  justice  to  itself 
must  see  to  it  that  those  who  aspire  to  teach  in  its  schools  shall 
have  not  only  fair  education,  but  also  some  knowledge  of  the 
end  to  be  aimed  at  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
attained,  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  of  the 
laws  and  method^  of  individual  human  development. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  becomes  a  practical  ques- 
tion whether  the  State  does  not  owe  it  to  itself  to  provide,  with 
no  unnecessary  delay,  increased  accommodations  for  its  one 
Normal  School.  By  years  of  usefulness  the  school  has  proved 
itself  worthy  of  confidence.  Confining  itself  to  its  specific  work 
of  training  teachers,  it  is  in  no  sense  a  rival  to  any  other  institu- 
tion, public  or  private.  It  receives  no  pupils  except  such  as 
declare  their  intention  to  become  teachers.  Its  course  of  study 
and  all  its  exercises  and  instructions  are  arranged  with  exclu- 
sive reference  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  actual  work  in 
schools.  During  the  year  it  has  been  filled  almost  to  the  limit 
of  its  possible  capacity.  Its  graduates  have  done  and  are 
doing  much  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  schools  in  the 
State.  The  demand  for  them  is  constantly  increasing.  To 
supply  vacancies  the  State  needs,  every  year,  a  much  larger 
number  of  trained  teachers  than  the  school  with  its  present 
accommodations  can  possibly  supply.  For  it  has  for  all  its 
uses  only  a  part  of  a  building,  in  which  are  also  kept  the  town 
high  school,  a  grammar  school  and  a  primary  school.  It  has 
not  room  enough  for  students,  for  the  work  of  instruction,  or 
for  cabinets,  apparatus,  and  libraries.  Some  of  the  rooms  in 
daily  use  are  inconvenient  of  access,  small,  low,  and  poorly 
ventilated.  Such  accommodations  are  not  adequate  to  the  work 
which  the  school  is  attempting  to  do,  much  less  to  that  which 
it  might  and  would  do  for  the  State  if  it  had  sufficient  and 
properly  furnished  rooms. 

The  Teachers'  Institutes  held  during  the  year  have  been 
attended  by  unusually  large  numbers  both  of  teachers  and  citi- 
zens, and  appear  to  have  excited  much  interest.  Full  details 
concerning  them  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board. 
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The  statistical  tables  embodied  in  the  Secretary's  Eeport 
show  a  slight  decrease  in  the  average  attendance  at  the  schools 
for  the  year,  in  the  wages  of  teachers,  and  in  the  total  amount 
expended  for  schools.  They  also  show  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  were 
not  in  any  school  during  the  year  considerably  larger  than  the 
increase  in  the  whole  number  of  such  persons  enumerated  in 
the ,  State.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  statistics  are 
for  the  year  ending  August  31/1879,  a  year  which  coincides 
almost  exactly  with  the  last  and  hardest  of  the  years  of  severe 
financial  distress.  If  there  has  been  little  in  the  educational 
history  of  the  State  for  the  year  to  attract  public  attention,  it  is 
believed  that  the  work  of  the  schools  will  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  other  years.  From  the  success  of  the  work  and  its 
good  results,  and  from  the  constantly  increasing  interest  felt 
throughout  the  State  in  the  right  education  of  the  young,  the 
members  of  the  Board  have  derived  much  satisfaction  in  the 
discharge  of  their  official  duties,  which  are  performed  without 
any  pecuniary  compensation.  Some  important  changes  in  the 
laws  with  reference  to  the  examination  and  certification  of 
teachers  seem  to  be  desirable ;  yet  as  a  whole  the  school  sys- 
tem of  the  State  deserves  the  continued  confidence  and  support 
of  the  people  and  of  their  representatives  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

CHARLES  B.  ANDREWS, 
DAVID  GALLUP, 
WILLIAM   H.   POTTER, 
ORIGEN  S.   SEYMOUR, 
FRANCIS  A.  WALKER, 
ELISHA   CARPENTER. 

January  1,  1880. 
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To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Connecticut: 

Gentlemen  : — My  Thirteenth  Annual  Eeport,  being  the  fif- 
teenth since  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  Thirty-fifth  from  this  department,  is  herewith  submitted. 

In  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  Secretary,  the  law  gives 
prominence  to  that  of  visiting  different  parts  of  the  State  in 
order  to  stimulate  and  guide  the  educational  sentiment  of  the 
people,  collect  information  in  regard  to  the  wants  of  our  schools, 
and  the  proper  remedies  for  existing  deficiencies. 

Accordingly,  during  the  last  year  I  have  made  sixty-eight 
visits  to  forty-six  different  towns,  not  counting  forty-two 
repeated  visits  to  Hartford  and  frequent  journeys  to  New  Brit- 
ain in  connection  with  the  Normal  School,  given  one  hundred 
and  forty-two  lectures,  and  visited  eighty-nine  schools.  One 
hundred  and  fifteen  lectures  have  been  given  by  others  invited 
to  aid  in  our  educational  meetings.  Seven  Teachers'  Institutes 
have  been  held  which  have  been  largely  attended,  besides  the 
State  Association  in  Hartford,  October  16-18. 

The  attendance  at  Brookfield,  September  18-20,  was  101 ; 
at  Noank,  September  25-27,  101  ;  at  Portland,  October  2-4, 
183  ;  at  Plainfield,  October  23-25,  208  ;  at  Ansonia,  October 
30,  November  1,  174  ;  at  South  Coventry,  November  6-8, 116. 
No  count  was  taken  of  the  number  of  teachers  and  school  offi- 
cers at  the  Institute  in  Waterbury,  April  3-4,  but  the  large 
hall  was  well  filled  at  all  the  sessions,  the  citizens  of  Water- 
bury  manifesting  much  interest  in  the  exercises.  Other  local 
Institutes  have  been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  at 
which  no  count  was  made.  The  call  for  Institutes  and  for 
local  meetings  has  been  far  greater  than  could  possibly  be  met, 
and  already  many  pressing  invitations  are  in  hand  for  the  new 
year,  which  are  accepted  for  the  earliest  day  practicable. 
While  these  calls  are  always  welcome,  some  delay  in  respond- 
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ing  to  them  is  often  unavoidable.  The  growing  interest  and 
attendance  both,  at  the  Institutes  and  town  gatherings,  and  the 
cordial  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  our  best  teachers  and 
school  officers,  encourage  multiplying  these  meetings. 


Statistics  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Connecticut,  for 
the  year  ending   august  31st,  1879. 

Number  of  towns  in  the  State,       -            -            -  -           167 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State,           -             -  1,498 

Decrease  for  the  year,         -  2 

Number  of  public  schools,         ....  1,638 

Decrease  for  the  year,         -  9 

Number  of  departments  in  public  schools,       -            -  2,571 

Increase  for  the  year,          -  7 

Average  length  of  public  schools,         -            -  178.60  days 

Increase  for  the  year,          -            -            -            -  .13  days 

Number  of  children  between  4  and  16  years  of  age,  in 

January,  1879,              -             -             -             -  '  -    138,428 

Increase  for  the  year,    -            -            -            -            -  21 

Number  of  scholars  registered  in  winter,                -  -      99,662 

Decrease  for  the  year,  -            -            -            -            -  626 

Number  of  scholars  registered  in  summer,             -  -      91,860 

Increase  for  the  year,    -            -            -            -            -  427 

Number  registered  who  were  over  16  years  of  age,  -        4,609 

Decrease  for  the  year,  -            -            -            -            -  1 7o 

Number  of  different  scholars  in  public  schools,    -  -    119,382 

Decrease  for  the  year,  -  _           -             -            -            -  446 

Number  in  other  schools  than  public  schools,        -  •-      11,215 

Increase  for  the  year,    -             -             -             -             -  106 

Number  between  4  and  16  years  of  age  in  no  school,  -      14,112 

Increase  for  the  year,     -             -             -             -             -  658 

Number  in  schools  of  all  kinds,      -  130,597 

Decrease  for  the  year,   -----  340 

Average  attendance  at  public  schools  in  winter,  -  -      75,678 

Decrease  for  the  year,  -.  -_.-:','•',.  1,540 
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Average  attendance  at  public  schools  in  summer,             -  69,607 

Decrease  for  the  year,  -----  305 
Percentage  of  whole  number  registered  in  the  year,  as 

compared  with   number  enumerated  in  Jan.,  1879,  86.24 

Decrease  for  the  year,   -            -             -             -            -  .32 

Percentage  of  children  in  schools  of  all  kinds,       -             -  94.34 

Decrease  for  the  year,    -             -             -             -             -  .26 

Percentage  of  those  enumerated  registered  in  winter,      -  72.00 

Decrease  for  the  year,  -             -            -            -            - N  .46 

Percentage  of  those  enumerated  registered  in  summer,    -  66.36 

Increase  for  the  year,    -            -             -            -            -  .30 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  in  winter,         -             -  75.93 

Decrease  for  the  year,  -             -             -             -            -  1.0  7 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  in  summer,       -             -  75.78 

Decrease  for  the  year,  -  -  -  -  -  .68 
Average  attendance  in  winter,  as  compared  with  number 

enumerated  in  January,  1879,              -             -             -  54.67 

Decrease  for  the  year,  -  -  -  -  -  1.12 
Average  attendance  in  summer,  as  compared  with  number 

enumerated  in  January,  1879,              ...  50.28 

Decrease  for  the  year,  -  -  -  -  -  .23 
Number  of  teachers  in  winter — male,  773;  female,  1,968; 

total,     -            -            -            -            -            -            -  2.741 

Increase — male,  21;  female,  9;  total,  -  -  -  30 
Number   of    teachers    in    summer — male,    377  ;    female, 

2,344;  total,     ------  2,721 

Increase — male,  28  ;  female,  15  ;  total,             -            -  43 

Number  of  teachers  continued  in  the  same  school,            -  2,063 

Increase  for  the  year,     -             -             -             -             -  116 

Number  of  teachers  who  never  taught  before,       -            -  484 

Increase  for  the  year,    -            -             -            -             -  14 

Average  wages  per  month  of  male  teachers,          -            -  857.19 

Decrease  for  the  year,  -             -            -            -            -  $3.84 

Average  wages  per  month  of  female  teachers,      -             -  $35.27 

Decrease  for  the  year,  -----  $1.23 
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Number  of  schools  of  two  departments,    -             -  -           129 

Increase  for  the  year,    -             -             -             -  -                    12 

Number  of  schools  of  more  than  two  departments,  .           271 

Increase  for  the  year,     -----  2 

Whole  number  of  graded  schools,               -            -  300 

Increase  for  the  year,    -            -            -            -  -                   14 

Number  of  departments  in  graded  schools,            -  -        1,231 

Increase  for  the  year,    -            -            -             -  -                   19 

Number  of  new  school  houses  built  in  the  year,   -  -             16 

Decrease  for  the  year,  -            -            -            -  -                   14 

Number  of  school  houses  reported  in  good  condition,       -  909 

Increase  for  the  year,     -            -            -             -  -                   13 

Number  of  school  houses  reported  in  fair  condition,  -           555 
This  number  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

Number  of  school  houses  reported  in  poor  condition,        -  192 

Decrease  for  the  year,  -            -            -            -  -                   21 

Dividend  per  child  from  School  Fund,  1879,         -  -        $0.90 

Income  of  School  Fund  distributed,  1879,        -  -  $124,585.20 

Amount  paid  for  schools  from  State  Tax,  -            -  207,642.00 

Income  of  Town  Deposit  Fund,             -             -  -       43,994.35 

Income  of  Local  Funds,      -  10,723.67 

Amount  raised  for  schools  by  Town  Tax,        -  -     635,328.58 

Decrease  for  the  year,         -  47,079.01 

Amount  raised  for  schools  by  District  Tax,     -  -     341,018.81 

Decrease  for  the  year,          -  21,109.73 

Amount  of  voluntary  contributions  for  schools,  -         4,616.78 
Amount  received  for  public  schools  from  other  sources,    23,063.15 

Total  am't  rec'd  for  public  schools  from  all  sources,  1,390,972.54 

Decrease  for  the  year,  -             -            -            -  -     us  186.31 

Amount  for  each  child  enumerated,             -             -  10.05 

Decrease  for  the  year,  -            -            -            -  -                  .85 

Amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages,       -            -  ,  1,015  882.91 

Decrease  for  the  year,  -            -            -            -  -25  15 7. 52 

Amount  expended  for  fuel  and  incidentals,             -  128,362.43 

Increase  for  the  year,    -            -            -             -  -16125.31 
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Amount  expended  for  new  school  houses,  -            -  37,227.65 

Decrease  for  the  year,           '     -             -            -  -       87,716.41 

Amount  expended  for  repairs  of  school  buildings,  71,346.14 

Increase  for  the  year,    -             -             -             -  -         3,630.90 

Amount  expended  for  libraries  and  apparatus,       -  .       7,412.54 

Decrease  for  the  year,   -            -            -            -  -            230.60 

Amount  exj)ended  for  other  school  purposes,          -  115,648.79 

Decrease  for  the  year,  ^      37,247.18 

Total  amount  expended  for  public  schools,             -  1,375,880.46 
Decrease  for  the  year,  -----     130,595.50 


SUMMARY    OF   STATISTICS. 
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Report  of 

Income  from  Funds. 

Raised  by  Taxes, 
Voluntary  Contribu- 
tions, etc. 

1870 

$181,366.28 

$1,087,886:55 

1871 

178,979.96 

1,305,036.39 

1872 

183,262.60 

1,320,355.02 

1873 

188,808.85 

1,253,860.16 

1874 

190,497.03 

1,351.992.17 

1875 

195,595.74 

1.417,351.90 

1876 

210,370.36 

1,382,487.75 

1877 

195,416.54 

1,365,148.52 

1878 

194,55454 

1,311,664.13 

1879 

194,426.52 

1.314,732.33 

1880 

179,303.22 

1,211,669.32 

Average 
Length 

Schools. 

Enumera- 
ted 

1869, 1870, 
etc. 

Registered. 

Different 
Scholars 
Regis- 
tered. 

Per 
cent. 
Regis- 
tered. 

In 
Private 
Schools. 

Xo.  in  both 

Public  and 

Private 

Schools. 

Per 

of  the 
Tear. 

W. 

s. 

in  all 
Schools. 

1870 

161.75 

1  24.082 

88,348 

78,865 

105,313 

84.87 

9,583 

114,896 

92.60 

1871 

168.51 

125,409 

94,092 

83,192 

1  L0.640 

88.19 

9,304 

119,944 

95.64 

1872 

172.41 

128,468 

94,408 

83,095 

1  L3.588 

88.50 

8,754 

122,342 

95.23 

1-::; 

173.34 

131,748 

94,781 

B3.874 

1  1  1,806 

87.1  1 

9,029 

123,834 

93.99 

L874 

174.18 

132,908 

95,199 

86,987 

l  l  1,857 

86.41 

8,529 

123,386 

92.83 

1875 

L76.29 

133,528 

99,550 

89,674 

119,298 

89.34 

8,422 

127,720 

95.65 

1876 

176.26 

134,976 

98,402 

88,595 

119,489 

88.53 

9,145     128,634 

95.30 

1877 

178.13 

136.189 

98,923 

89,832 

1  19,106 

88.10 

9,816     128,922 

95.36 

187S 

177.52 

137,099 

99,667 

90,845 

119,208 

86.95 

10,180      129.388 

94.38 

178.47 

138,407 

100,288 

91,433 

119,828 

86.56 

11.109      130,937 

94.60 

1880 

178.60 

L38.428 

99,662 

91,860 

119,382 

86.24 

11,215     130,597 

94.34 

Incr'se 

16.85 

14,346 

11,314 

12,995 

14,069 

1.37 

1,632        15,701 

1.74 

Report 

rage  Attendance. 

T'-achere'  Wages  pel 
Month. 

Total  pay  of 
Teachers. 

No.  ol  Teachers 
continuously 

Year. 

vv. 

S. 

Male. 

Female. 

employed. 

1870 

64,707 

56,309 

$58.74 

$29.16 

sr,:).-,.. -,:;'.).  25 

1,568 

1871 

66,9Q£ 

58,348 

63.10 

31.29 

785,680.04 

1,407 

1872 

67,018 

58,349 

66.56 

32.69 

833,759.96 

i,i:m 

1873 

67,596 

58,113 

07.01 

34.09 

888,871.89 

1,508 

1874 

67,172 

60,905 

69.03 

36.05 

959  229.40 

1,574 

1875 

71.433 

63,052 

71.48 

36.67 

1,021,714.07 

1,690 

1876 

71,935 

65.251 

70.05 

37.35 

1,057,242.19 

1,768 

1877 

74,369 

66,621 

67.43 

37.16 

1.085,290.05 

1,780 

1878 

75,732 

68,588 

64.55 

36.20 

1,058,682.28 

1,904 

1879 

77.218 

69,912 

61.03 

36.50 

1,041,040.43 

1,947 

1880 

75,678 

69,607 

57.19 

35.27 

1,015,882.91 

2,063 

Inc'rse 

10,971 

13,298 

*$1.55 

$6.11 

$320,343.66 

495 

1  Decrease. 
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NEGLECTED  CHILDEEN. 


The  needs  of  neglected  children  have  continued  to  occupy 
much  time  in  public  addresses  and  in  personal  labors.  The 
good  results  already  accomplished  furnish  ample  encourage- 
ment for  the  continued  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  this 
work.  Mr.  Potter  has  performed  his  important  duties  with  his 
accustomed  efficiency,  tact  and  good  judgment,  visiting  a  larger 
number  of  families  than  in  any  former  year.  As  the  result  of 
these  visits  to  the  homes  of  neglected  children,  it  is  believed 
that  nearly  three  hundred  such  children  have  been  led  to 
attend  school.  The  influence  of  this  comparatively  new  form 
of  service  has  been  happy  beyond  our  expectations.  It  is 
proposed  to  give  prominence  to  this  special  work  during  the 
current  year. 

While  the  increase  of  school  attendance  is  the  primary  aim 
of  the  Agent,  he  is  incidentally  promoting  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  many  other  directions.  In  his  visits  to  towns,  he  is 
often  consulted  in  reference  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
school  laws,  a  duty  for  which  his  experience  in  the  Legislature, 
and  as  one  of  the  House  Committee  for  the  revision  of  the 
school  laws,  well  qualify  him.  His  long  experience  also  as  a 
teacher  and  in  the  supervision  of  tschools,  enable  him  wisely  to 
counsel  teaehers  in  their  difficulties  and  to  suggest  improved 
methods  of  instruction.  Many  scholars  in  our  schools  will 
ever  remember  and  cherish  the  suggestions  which  he  makes  to 
them.  I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  having  in  this  special 
department  an  assistant  whose  heart  is  fully  in  the  work,  and 
who  therefore  never  shrinks  from  any  toil  or  hardship  by 
which  the  desired  objects  may  be  accomplished.  During  the 
last  year  he  has  devoted  170  days  to  this  service,  for  which,  at 
the  rate  of  pay  allowed* by  law,  he  has  received  $827.50,  and 
$55493  for  expenses,  in  all  $1,382.43. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  good  example  set  by  Wind- 
ham, one  of  our  large  manufacturing  towns,  comprising  a  popu- 
lation of  about  6,000.  The  School  Visitors  appointed  one  of 
their  number  to  enforce  the  law  for  the  legal  prevention  of 
illiteracy.     It  is  due  to  his  earnest  efforts,  in  connection  with 
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those  of  Mr.  Potter,  that  but  three  children,  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fourteen,  could  be  found  in  the  town  when  the 
last  enumeration  was  made,  who  had  not  attended  school  the 
previous  year,  and  two  of  these  were  detained  from  school  for 
satisfactory  reasons.  If  other  School  Visiters  throughout  the 
State  will  appoint  one  of  their  number  as  faithful  as  Mr.  Albert 
Barrows,  the  number  of  1,675,  reported  last  year  as  illegally  out 
of  school,  may  be  greatly  reduced.  I  earnestly  commend  this 
subject  to  School  Visiters  in  every  town. 

REPORT   OF  THE   AGENT. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education  : 

As  your  agent  for  securing  the  due  observance  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  instruction  of  children,  I  have  pursued  the  same 
genera]  plan  the  past  year  as  in  former  years,  giving,  however, 
much  more  time  to  calling  on  parents  who  were  reported  as 
neglecting  the  education  of  their  children,  and  reminding  them 
of  their  duty  and  what  the  law  requires.  I  have  visited  in  44- 
towns  234  schools,  59  establishments  where  children  were  em- 
ployed, and  477  families.  In  the  families  visited  I  have  ordered 
288  children  to  be  sent  to  school ;  and  from  reports  made  to 
me  by  school  visitors  and  teachers,  I  believe  the  children  so 
directed  have  attended  school  as  required.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  a  much  larger  number  of  children  than  that  stated 
above,  have  attended  school  the  past  year  as  the  result  of 
efforts  in  this  direction.  This  number  is  stated  as  the  direct 
result  of  personal  applications  to  parents  and  guardians. 

Public  sentiment  clearly  demands  that  all  children  shall  have 
the  advantages  of  our  schools  or  equivalent  home  instruction, 
and  allowing  for  a  few  exceptional  cases  that  the  law  be  strictly 
enforced.  The  effects  of  a  few  prosecutions  for  violations  of 
the  law  last  year,  have  been  very  salutary.  In  that  part  of  the 
State  where  these  prosecutions  were  made,  a  class  of  people 
who  had  refused  to  take  their  children  from  factories,  now  see 
that  they  have  the  schooling  which  the  law  requires.  There 
are  a  few  places  where  the  law  is  well  enforced  by  the  school 
visitors.  I  mention  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  these,  the 
town  of  Windham.    In  all  the  towns  where  there  is  any  business 
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which  gives  employment  to  children,  I  have  during  the  past 
year  and  in  previous  years,  requested  the  school  visitors  to 
appoint  one  of  their  number  to  see  that  children  between  the 
ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  are  discharged  from  employ- 
ment and  attend  school  sixty  days  at  least,  each  year.  In  the 
town  referred  to,  Mr.  Albert  Barrows  has  had  such  an  appoint- 
ment during  the  last  two  years.  A  few  days  before  the  com- 
mencement of  each  term  of  school,  he  has  visited  the  factories 
in  Willimantic  and  in  other  parts  of  the  town  and  had  the  chil- 
dren who  had  not  attended  school  during  the  preceding  nine 
months  discharged  for  that  purpose,  and  seen  that  they  attended 
school  as  required.  As  the  result  of  his  systematic,  thorough 
efforts,  there  were  found  when  the  enumeration  was  made  in 
January,  1879,  only  three  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fourteen  years  in  the  town,  who  had  not  attended  school 
the  previous  year.  For  the  failure  on  the  part  of  two  of  these 
children  there  appeared  to  be  good  reasons.  The  parent  of  the 
other  one,  disregarding  kind  admonition,  neglected  and  obsti- 
nately refused  to  send  the  child  to  school,  and  in  accordance 
with  my  advice  was  prosecuted  and  punished  according  to  law. 

While  public  opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  law,  local  authorities 
are  not  usually  vigilant  to  see  that  it  is  enforced,  and  the  people 
generally  do  not  like  to  be  known  as  reporting  parents  who 
neglect  their  children.  Therefore  it  has  been  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain what  children  were  neglected  and  to  what  extent.  A  law 
passed  in  1878  taking  effect  for  the  first  time  last  January, 
requires  the  person  making  the  enumeration  to  note  the  age  of 
each  child  and  the  time  and  place  where  the  child  last  attended 
school.  If  these  questions  are  answered  correctly,  and  the 
returns  are  carefully  made,  this  information  will  assist  in  find- 
ing many  of  the  neglected  children.  All  the  towns  except 
fourteen,  made  the  enumeration  and  returns  for  January,  1879, 
as  required  ;  and  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen  years  reported  as  not  in  school  any  part  of 
the  year  1878,  was  1675. 

As  soon  as  these  returns  were  received  I  commenced  visiting 
the  towns  which  reported  the  largest  number  of  non-attendants, 
copied  the  names  from  the  enumeration  lists,  and  with  the 
school  visitors  visited  the  schools  in  order  to  obtain  all  the  in- 
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formation  possible  regarding  any  attendance  of  the  children 
reported  as  delinquent.  Then  with  a  school  officer  or  other 
attendant.  I  called  on  the  parents.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
number  of  families  as  stated  above  were  visited  and  the  chil- 
dren required  to  attend  school.  If  the  children  were  unlawfully 
employed,  the  employees  were  visited  and  promises  secured 
that  the  children  should  be  discharged  at  a  time  mutually 
agreed  upon,  if  not  immediately.  The  names  of  such  children 
as  were  to  be  sent  to  school  were  left  with  the  teachers  with 
request  that  they  would  report  whether  the  children  duly 
appeared.  If  any  did  not  commence  attending  as  agreed,  the 
parents  were  again  notified  either  by  a  school  visitor  or  by  my- 
self in  person  or  by  letter.  I  think  that  these  measures  have 
been  successful  in  every  case  unless  the  children  were  kept 
from  school  by  sickness,  or  the  family  moved  from  the  town. 

As  this  plan  is  now  better  understood,  and  the  returns  will 
be  more  complete  this  year,  much  more  can  be  accomplished 
in  securing  the  attendance  of  children,  otherwise  neglected, 
during  the  coming  year  than  in  the  past.  In  visiting  schools 
the  Kegisters  have  been  examined  and,  if  during  any  term  any 
children  have  been  present  less  than  sixty  days,  the  record  of 
previous  terms  were  examined,  and  if  it  appeared  that  such 
children  on  account  of  irregular  attendance  were  not  getting 
the  schooling  which  the  law  requires,  the  parents  were  visited 
as  well  as  those  of  children  who  had  not  attended  school  at  all- 
Blank  certificates  of  school  attendance  have  been  heretofore 
furnished  to  teachers  to  be  filled  out  and  given  to  such  children 
as  had  attended  school  the  required  time,  and  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  or  otherwise.  Those  printed  the  past 
year  have  a  margin  on  which  are  to  be  noted  the  date  and  name 
and  age  of  the  child,  and  are  bound  in  book  form.  The  cer- 
tificate being  detached,  the  stub  remains  as  a  permanent  record, 
and  ma}*  serve  to  detect  any  future  delinquency.  A  few  notices 
have  also  been  provided  for  places  where  children  are  em- 
ployed, stating  that  "No  children  will  be  employed  here  with- 
out certificates  that  they  have  attended  school  as  required  by 
law."  So  far  no  employer  has  refused  to  post  such  a  notice. 
A  bill  for  a  Public  Act  was  proposed  in  the  Legislature  a  year 
ago,  requiring  employers  of  children  to  keep  such  certificates 
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on  file,  but  it  was  reported  adversely  by  the  committee  and 
rejected  because  some  person  said  such  a  law  would  cause  em- 
ployers much  trouble ;  an  objection  clearly  refuted  by  the  facts 
that  for  some  years  many  employers  of  large  numbers  of 
children  have  demanded  such  certificates  and  kept  them  on 
file  just  as  this  law  would  require. 

As  I  have  stated  in  former  reports,  the  children  who  are  not 
sent  to  school  are  not  by  any  means  confined  to  factory  villages 
or  cities,  nor  are  they  all  of  one  nationality.  In  country  districts 
and  in  farming  communities  T  have  found  American  families 
neglected  without  any  valid  reason  whatever.  Last  spring  I 
called  on  an  American,  the  father  of  three  children  whose  ages 
were  nine,  ten  and  thirteen  years,  who  had  never  attended 
school  at  all,  and  no  claim  was  made  that  they  had  ever  been 
instructed  at  home.  The  appearance  of  the  children  would 
have  refuted  any  such  claim.  The  father  was  not  too  poor  to 
clothe  and  otherwise  provide  for  them  properly.  I  requested 
(ordered)  that  the  children  be  sent  to  school  the  following  week, 
and  they  were  accordingly  sent,  with  five  others  in  the  same 
district  whose  parents  I  called  on  the  same  day.  That  day  I 
had  found  but  one  child  at  the  school,  and  the  weather  was  not 
unfavorable.  The  next  week  the  teacher  reported  her  average 
attendance  as  18  and  the  week  following  26.  I  might  refer  to 
a  number  of  American  families  nearly  as  badly  neglected  and 
perhaps  as  promptly  sent  to  school  after  being  visited ;  but 
probably  no  other  instance  where  the  entire  attendance  of  the 
school  was  so  promptly  improved  by  a  visit  to  the  school-house 
and  a  few  words  of  admonition  to  the  parents. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  teachers  and  superintendents  of 
schools,  who  have  rendered  me  very  efficient  aid  by  giving 
information  and  sqmetimes  attending  me  in  calls  on  the 
parents.  I  also  gratefully  acknowledge  the  uniform  courtesy 
and  assistance  of  school  visitors,  and  the  aid  cheerfully  ren- 
dered by  other  officers,  especially  the  police  of  Waterbury, 
Bridgeport  and  Norwich.  The  agents  of  some  of  the  largest 
factories  have  furnished  me  facilities  and  attendants  in  calling 
on  the  families  in  their  employ.  Parents,  when  called  upon, 
have  not  been  accosted  as  violators  of  law,  but  addressed  as 
parents  who  ought  to  desire  the  highest  good  for  their  chil- 
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clren,  though  they  have  been  made  to  understand  what  the  law- 
requires.  Generally  the  admonition  has  been  kindly  received, 
and  not  unfrequently  gratitude  has  been  expressed  for  the 
provision  the  State  has  made  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  approached  on 
the  subject. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  spoken  during  the  past  few 
years  on  the  "Legal  prevention  of  illiteracy,"  that  addresses 
on  this  subject  now  seem  to  be  uncalled  for.  Yet  opportunity 
has  kindly  been  afforded  me  by  your  Secretary  to  state,  at 
Teachers'  Institutes,  the  plan  of  this  work,  the  need  of  vigilance 
not  only  on  the  part  of  school  officers,  but  of  all  good  citizens ; 
and  to  solicit  information  regarding  delinquencies  and  aid  in 
correcting  them. 

In  visiting  schools  the  following  objects  have  been  in  view ; 
first,  to  obtain  definite  information  relative  to  the  attendance 
of  any  children  reported  as  non-attendants ;  second,  to  ascer- 
tain any  irregularity  in  attendance,  whether  caused  by  truancy 
or  otherwise  ;  third,  to  learn  the  character  of  the  schools,  since 
some  parents  give  as  an  excuse  for  neglecting  to  school  their 
children,  the  poor  school  accommodations  and  the  incompetency 
of  teachers  ;  fourth,  by  a  few  remarks  to  show  teachers  and 
pupils  the  great  importance  of  the  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  and  to  arouse  some  enthusiasm  in  securing  as  full  and 
regular  attendance  as  possible,  and  better  scholarship  :  and, 
incidentally,  to  give  teachers,  as  occasion  may  seem  to  require, 
some  hints,  and  sometimes  examples  of  improved  methods  of 
giving  instruction.  I  am  happy  to  bear  testimony  generally 
to  the  faithfulness  of  teachers  and  to  the  interest  which  school 
visitors  manifest  in  the  success  of  the  schools. 

The  information  relative  to  attendance  in  cities  and  the 
large  villages  can  be  readily  obtained  from  superintendents  and 
principals  without  visiting  the  school  rooms,  so  that  most  of 
the  schools  which  I  have  visited  are  the  ungraded  schools  in 
the  rural  districts.  One  obstacle  to  the  success  of  these  small 
schools  is  the  large  number  to  be  supported  out  of  a  limited 
appropriation,  necessitated  in  part  by  the  sparseness  of  the 
population,  but  the  result  in  a  great  measure  of  the  district 
system.     Some  of  these  school  houses  are  very  unsuitable  for 
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school  purposes,  and  destitute  of  every  appliance  for  instruction 
and  illustration.  These  defects  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  correct  them. 

While  the  teachers  are  generally  very  intelligent  and  show 
commendable  enthusiasm  in  their  work,  some  persons  have 
been  found  in  charge  of  schools  who  seem  to  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  teaching  except  what  they  have  learned  by 
being  themselves  taught  by  persons  no  better  fitted  for  teaching 
than  themselves.  If  any  persons  designing  to  teach  have  not 
the  means  of  attending  the  Normal  School  or  other  institution 
where  some  opportunity  is  afforded  for  learning  the  art  of 
teaching,  they  certainly  can  have  no  excuse  for  neglecting  to 
read  educational  books  and  papers,  and  to  attend  the  Teachers' 
Institutes,  where  methods  of  instruction  are  discussed  and 
illustrated.  If  any  have  not  interest  enough  in  the  work  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  means  of  obtaining  information,  they 
should  never  be  employed  as  teachers.  This  has  been  my 
advice  to  school  officers  and  to  the  teachers  themselves. 

Without  reflecting  at  all  on  the'  intelligent  acting  school 
visitors,  who  are  generally  doing  much  more  for  the  schools 
in  their  towns  than  the  law  allows  them  compensation  for,  I 
remark  that  the  schools,  especially  the  small  ungraded  schools 
so  often  taught  by  inexperienced  teachers,  are  suffering  for 
want  of  proper  superintendence.  The  most  intelligent  and 
zealous  school  visitor  can  do  but  little  for  a  school  by  merely 
visiting  it  near  the  beginning  of  a  term  and  again  near  the 
close.  If  he  gives  the  teacher  on  his  first  visit  any  instructions 
he  may  find' on  his  last  visit  for  the  term,  that  his  instructions 
have  been  imperfectly  understood  or  entirely  disregarded. 
Perhaps  the  next  term  another  teacher  is  employed,  and  with 
the  same  results  so  far  as  being  helped  by  the  superintendence. 
In  some  towns  the  school  visitors  have  not  prescribed  any 
"  rules  for  the  management,  studies,  classification  and  disci- 
pline of  the  schools,"  as  required  by  law  ;  nor  even  any  text- 
books. I  found  in  one  school  where  there  were  but  six  chil- 
dren in  geography  that  they  had  five  different  text-books  on 
that  subject ;  and  there  were  as  many  different  arithmetics. 
A  few  errors  and  failures  in  carrying  out  the  system  of  super- 
vision which  the  law  provides  for,  can  be  corrected  by  local 
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school  officers  and  the  towns;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
responsible  for  the  defects  in  the  system,  except  so  far  as  they 
can  influence  public  opinion  and  the  State  Legislature  to  pro- 
vide a  better  one. 

Every  improvement  that  can  be  made  in  the  school  build- 
ings and  appliances  for  instruction,  in  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  and  efficiency  of  supervision,  will  facilitate  efforts  to 
promote  attendance.  I  trust  that  my  visits  to  the  schools  have 
had  some  influence  in  all  these  directions.  If  in  addition  to 
proper  regard  to  the  character  of  the  schools,  the  law  relating 
to  the  enumeration  of  children  is  duly  observed  by  committees 
and  school  visitors,  and  if  other  officers  in  the  several  towns 
and  cities  will  perform  the  parts  which  the  law  requires  of 
them,  there  appears  no  reason  why  any  child  between  the  ages 
specified  may  not  have  secured  to  him  the  three  months 
schooling  at  least,  each  year,  which  the  law  requires. 

Giles  Potter. 

Essex,  January  1st,  1880. 
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[In  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  I  desire 
to  tender  cordial  thanks  to  Governor  Andrews  for  the  time  and 
thought  and  heart  he  has  devoted  to  the  cause  of  public  in- 
struction, nis  varied  experience  as  a  teacher  and  school  vis- 
itor has  made  him  familiar  with  the  wants  alike  of  teachers 
and  scholars,  and  enabled  him  to  present  suggestions  and  coun- 
sels of  great  value  at  our  Teachers'  Institutes.  The  fitting 
words  of  his  late  Message,  given  below,  deserve  a  place  in  the 
educational  annals  of  Connecticut.] 

THE   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

The  common  schools  of  the  State  are  in  a  generally  satis- 
factory condition.  Their  number  at  the  close  of  the  last 
school  year  was  1,638  ;  the  yearly  average  of  school  sessions 
was  178j\  days ;  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  sixteen  was  138,428  ;  the  number  of  children  in  the 
public  schools  was  119,382  ;  the  number  of  children  in  other 
than  public  schools    was  11,212  ;  the  percentage  of  children 
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in  schools  of  all  kinds  was  94^ ;  the  total  of  school  revenue 
from  the  school  fund,  State,  town,  and  district  taxes,  and 
other  sources  was  $1,390,972.54 ;  the  total  of  expenditures 
was  $1,375,881.01.  The  cost  of  new  school  buildings  in  1878 
was  nearly  $125,000.  In  1879  it  was  only  $37,000.  The 
total  reduction  in  the  expenditures  during  the  year  was  over 
$130,000. 

The  policy  of  free  schools  is  now  so  thoroughly  established 
in  our  State  that  I  do  not  suppose  any  one  will  think  of  try- 
ing to  disturb  it.  But  as  each  of  these  large  figures  of 
expense  come  to  us  and  we  remember  how  burdensome  is  tax- 
ation, we  are  apt  to  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  good  of  all 
this?  What  advantage  does  the  State  derive  from  all  this 
expenditure  ?  Might  not  the  whole,  or  at  any  rate  some  part  of 
it  be  omitted  ?  These  questions  come  to  us  all.  May  it  not 
be  worth  while  for  a  few  moments  to  consider  the  other  side? 
And  in  this  I  shall  only  go  over  facts  which  have  often  been 
published,  and  with  which  many  of  you  are  familiar.  Lord 
Bacon  has  in  gorgeous  language  forcibly  illustrated  that 
learned  States  have  been  usually  prosperous  States,  and  that 
an  instructed  people  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  a  rich,  labo- 
rious, energetic  and  powerful  people.  It  is  not  for  us  to  in- 
dulge in  his  style  of  lofty  grandeur.  With  us  the  question  is 
not  one  of  sentiment.  It  is  the  sordid  question  of  dollars  and 
cents. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  us  here  in  Connecticut,  with  our 
hard  and  rocky  soil,  our  rough  and  inhospitable  shore,  and  our 
forbidding  sky,  to  convince  us  that  we  must  depend  upon  our 
industries  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  mechanic's  arts.  There  is 
nothing  for  us  but  labor  in  some  of  its  many  forms — severe, 
never-ending  labor — labor  omnia  vincens.  Is  there  anything 
else  for  us  ?  Is  it  not  by  this  kind  of  labor  alone  that  we  can 
hope  to  prosper  ?  Are  we  not  almost  compelled  to  say  that  it 
is  by  this  labor  alone  that  we  are  to  exist?  There  can  be  but 
one  answer.  If  then  there  is  any  way  by  which  labor  can  be 
made  more  profitable,  any  way  by  which  we  can  get  more 
of  it,  or  a  better  quality,  any  way  by  which  labor  can  be 
made  more  useful  to  the  citizen  or  to  the  State,  is  it  not 
plainly  our  duty  to  use  every  endeavor  to  find  it  ? 

In  one  of  the  reports  made  to  the  Board  of  Education  in 
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Massachusetts  some  years  ago,  the  Secretary — Mr.  Horace 
Mann — showed  by  precise  statistical  details,  collected  from 
the  superintendents  of  manufacturing  establishments,  "that 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  mechanical  industry  the  well- 
educated  operative  did  more  work,  did  it  better,  wasted  less, 
used  his  allotted  portion  of  machinery  to  more  advantage  and 
more  profit,  earned  more  money,  commanded  more  confidence, 
rose  faster,  rose  higher,  from  lower  to  the  more  advanced  posi- 
tions of  the  employment  than  did  the  uneducated  operative." 
I  am  confident  that  every  farmer  who  employs  labor  can  tes- 
tify to  a  smilar  rule  among  farm  laborers.  In  the  report 
made  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  Connecticut,  for  the  year 
1870,  the  Secretary  develops  this  line  of  thought  to  consider- 
able extent.  In  the  summing  up  he  says :  "  It  proves  that 
education  is  economy,  and  that  ignorance  means  waste :  that 
the  skilled  workman  so  forecasts  and  plans  his  work  that 
every  blow  tells,  while  he  economizes  both  his  strength  and 
his  stock  ;  that  even  in  the  humblest  labor  he  will  do  more 
work,  in  better  style,  with  less  damage  to  tools  and  machinery 
than  the  boor  who  can  only  use  brute  muscle." 

This  kind  of  evidence  might  be  extended  much  further. 
Does  it  not  certainly  show  that  the  best  instrumentality  for 
guiding  and  helping  labor  and  the  laborer,  and  making  it 
more  profitable,  is  to  give  him  the  highest  practicable  degree 
of  mental  culture  and  useful  knowledge?  Is  it  not  then  ob- 
viously our  duty  as  well  as  the  best  industrial  .policy  to  pro- 
mote, diffuse  and  perfect  it  ? 

Let  me  read  you  a  brief  extract  from  the  most  brilliant  of 
New  England  orators. 

"There  is  not  an  occupation  of  civilized  life,  from  the 
making  of  laws,  and  poems,  and  histories,  down  to  the  open- 
ing of  New  Jersey  oysters  with  a  broken  jack-knife,  that  is  not 
better  done  by  a  bright  than  a  dull  man,  by  a  quick  than  a 
slow  mind,  by  an  instructed  more  than  by  a  gross  or  simple 
man,  by  a  prudent,  thoughtful  and  careful  man  than  by 
a  light  and  foolish  one.  Every  one  of  these  occupations — in 
other  words,  the  universal  labor  of  civilization — involves, 
demands,  is,  a  mental  effort  putting  forth  a  physical  effort, 
and  you  do  but  go  to  the  fountain  head,  as  you  ought  to  do, 
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when  you  seek  by  an  improved  culture  and  better  knowledge, 
to  give  force  and  power  to  the  imperial  capacity  behind,  and 
to  set  a  thoughtful  and  a  prudent  spirit  to  guide  it. 

"  You  say  that  you  bestow  a  new  power  on  man  when  you 
give  him  an  improved  machine.  Do  you  not  bestow  a  more 
available  gift  when  you  bestow  on  him  an  improvement  of 
that  mental  and  moral  culture  which  makes,  improves  and 
uses  all  machines  ?  In  the  one  case  you  give  him  a  limited 
amount  of  coined  money,  in  the  other  a  mine  of  gold  or  silver. 

"Such  is  the  additional  power  you  give  to  labor  by  improv- 
ing the  intellectual  and  prudential  character  which  informs 
and  guides  it." 

I  wish  to  add  also  another  quotation.  "  Remember  that 
the  learning  of  the  few  is  despotism  ;  the  learning  of  the  mul- 
titude is  liberty  ;  and  that  intelligent  and  principled  liberty  is 
fame,  wisdom  and  power." 
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By    Daniel    B.    Hagae,    Ph.D., 

Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Salem,  Mass. 

[The  State  Teachers'  Association  held  in  Hartford,  October 
16-18,  was  an  occasion  of  much  interest  and  profit.  This 
Association  is  managed  entirely  by  the  teachers  of  the  State. 
Though  always  ready  to  cooperate  with  them  in  their  plans, 
I  have  desired  that  the  honor  and  responsibility  for  its  pro- 
ceedings and  its  growing  success  should  be  theirs.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  print  in  this  Report  one  of  the  addresses  given  at 
this  meeting.  While  most  of  the  papers  read  are  worthy  of 
printing,  the  topic  of  the  following,  and  the  thoroughness  of 
its  discussion,  and  its  practical  interest  to  teachers  especially, 
invite  its  publication.] 

It  is  now  too  late  for  sensible  men  to  laugh  at  the  Spelling 
Reform.  When  but  a  single  and  singular  man  could  here  and 
there  be  found  who  had  the  audacity  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  our  English  orthography,  and  to  suggest  a  possible  reform 
therein,    laughter   and   ridicule   and    sneers    were    somewhat 
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natural  and  excusable.  But  that  day  has  passed  ;  and  now  the 
claims  of  a  reformed  orthography  are  pressed  by  men  of  such 
intellectual  character,  and  in  such  numbers,  as  to  deserve  and 
command  a  respectful  hearing.  Facts  and  arguments  presented 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica are  not  to  be  laughed  out  of  sight  by  those  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  is  less  worthy  of  consideration.  Does  any 
one  inquire,  "  Who  are  the  eminent  scholars  that  favor  an 
orthographic  reform  ?"  I  answer  :  In  England  we  find  among 
them  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  ex-Premier  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment ;  Max  Miiller,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in 
Oxford  University  ;  W.  W.  Skeats,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon 
in  Cambridge  University  ;  A.  H.  Sayce,  Professor  of  Philology 
in  Oxford  University ;  J.  H.  H.  Murray,  President  of  the 
Philological  Society  and  Editor  of  its  new  English  Dictionary  ; 
Kev.  Richard  Morris,  LL.D.,  ex-President  of  the  Philological 
Society,  and  author  of  several  valuable  works  on  the  English 
language,  some  of  which  are  widely  used  in  this  country  ;  John 
Stuart  Mill,  the  distinguished  psychologist;  Bishop  Thirwall; 
Dr.  Temple,  Bishop  of  Exeter;  Sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan,  Alexan- 
der John  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  Rt.  Hon.  Robert  Low,  and  many  oth- 
ers. The  officers  of  the  English  Spelling  Reform  Association 
include  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  best  known  scholars  and 
teachers  of  Great  Britain. 

In  America  we  find  among  the  advocates  of  reform  such 
men  as  Professors  Whitney,  Trumbull  and  Lounsbury,  of 
Yale  College ;  Professors  March  and  Barlow,  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege; Haldeman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Child 
and  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  College;  Harkness,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity; Johnson,  of  the  Mississippi  University;  Carpenter,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  ;  President  Crosby,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York;  President  Gregory,  of  the  Illinois  In- 
dustrial University ;  President  Chadbourne,  of  Williams 
College ;  President  Chamberlain,  of  Bowdoin  College ;  Super- 
intendent Harris,  of  St.  Louis ;  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  and 
many  others.  The  lamented  Charles  Sumner,  who  was  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  as  well  as  statesman  and  philanthropist, 
said,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  an  advocate  of  the  spelling  re- 
form,   "The  English  language  has  an  immense  future.     But 
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there  must  be  harmony  between  the  written  and  the  spoken 
word.     In  helping  this  reform  you  are  a  benefactor." 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  most  earnest  friends  of  the  pro- 
posed reform  are  professors  of  Sanscrit,  of  Anglo-Saxon,  of 
Philology,  of  Comparative  Philology,  and,  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages;  that  is,  they  are  men  who  have  made  a  special 
and  profound  study  of  language,  and  who  may,  therefore,  be 
justly  supposed  to  know  more  about  it  than  is  known  by  men 
who  have  not  given  it  especial  attention.  These  scholars  who 
have  thoroughly  studied  our  language  from  its  earliest  days 
through  every  period  of  its  history,  down  to  its  present  state, 
are  competent,  surely,  if  anybody  is,  to  judge  wisely  of  the 
necessity  and  practicability  of  a  reform  in  its  orthography  ; 
and  when  they  declare  that  a  reform  is  needed,  and  when  they 
recommend  certain  specific  changes  in  our  spelling,  I,  for  one, 
feel  bound  to  give  respectful  attention  to  what  they  propose. 

Not  only  have  numerous  eminent  scholars  pronounced  them- 
selves in  favor  of  a  spelling  refornij  but  in  England  and  in 
America  prominent  educational  bodies  have  officially  favored 
its  consideration.  The  London  School  Board,  together  with 
over  one  hundred  other  school  boards  of  England,  have  peti- 
tioned the  "  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  to 
move  the  Government  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  reform  spelling  in  the  interests 
of  primary  education,  thus  making  the  arts  of  reading  and 
writing  accessible  to  the  bulk  of  their  children." 

In  this  country,  the  American  Philological  Association  and 
the  National  Spelling  Reform  Association,  not  only  have  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  reform,  but  have  already  named 
and  recommended  for  general  adoption  specific  changes  in 
spelling.  The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Teachers'  Association,  and  various  State  and 
county  teachers'  associations  have  petitioned  Congress  in  favor 
of  establishing  a  Commission  to  consider  and  report  on  the 
general  subject  of  English  orthography.  The  Board  of  Text- 
book Commissioners  of  the  State  of  "Wisconsin,  created  under 
the  general  laws  of  1878,  reported  last  January  most  emphat- 
ically in  support  of  a  radically  phonetic  reform  in  English 
spelling. 
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The  reform  movement  going  on  among  the  scholars  and  edu- 
cators of  England  and  America  has  begun  to  attract  the  serious 
attention  of  publishers  and  editors  of  newspapers  and  period- 
icals. As  an  encouraging  evidence  of  this  fact,  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  Hon.  John  Medill,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune — one 
of  the  ablest  papers  of  the  West — has  directed  his  compositors 
to  omit  me  in  programme  and  gramme  ;  one  m  in  dilemma  ;  the 
superfluous  te  in  etiquette,  cigarette,  etc.;  the  final  e  in  definite, 
infinite,  favorite,  opposite,  apposite,  hypocrite,  and  their  deriv- 
atives ;  in  words  ending  in  lessness,  to  drop  one  s  from  less,  as 
in  carelessness  ;  to  omit  the  fourth  s  in  assassin  ;  to  change  ph 
to  /  in  phantom,  phantasm,  and  in  all  forms  of  the  words  ;  also 
in  phonetics,  phonography,  orthography,  alphabet,  digraph 
and  diphthong ;  to  spell  canon  with  a  Spanish  n,  or  canyon. 
The  Utica  Herald,  a  leading  paper  of  Central  New  York,  has 
adopted  similar  changes. 

The  Home  Journal,  of  New  York,  long  known  as  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  high-toned  family  papers  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  24th  of  last  September  adopted  some  of  the 
spelling  recommended  by  the  Spelling  Keform  Association. 
The  Journal  says  :  "  Our  columns  to-day  show  the  changes  an- 
nounced last  week.  They  are  slight,  but  they  indicate  how 
practicable  and  simple  others  would  be.  Idols  are  awful  only 
until  they  are  jostled.  The  idol  of  the  printed  word  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  The  innovation  is  welcomed  by  our  com- 
positors, and  we  are  certain,  from  the  especial  favor  shown  to 
our  articles  on  this  subject  heretofore,  that  our  readers,  also, 
will  welcome  it  for  the  good  that  is  promised  by  the  principle 
eventually.  In  one  particular,  that  of  the  word  tongue,  the 
change  we  have  made  is  simply  a  return  to  the  original  form  tung, 
which  prevailed  in  English  literature  in  the  times  of  Spenser 
and  Chaucer." 

The  Independent,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
influential  weekly  papers  in  America,  has  had  types  cut  for 
printing  new  spelling  with  some  new  letters,  to  be  used  in  a  por- 
tion of  its  columns,  and  a  number  of  articles  so  printed  have 
already  appeared  therein.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Education  has  dared  to  break  away  in  part  from 
the  old  spellings. 
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And  so  the  good  work  goes  on.  It  is  rapidly  gaining  mass 
and  momentum.  It  demonstrates  that  common  sense,  when 
fairly  aroused,  is  more  than  a  match  for  nonsense.  The 
triumphant  advance  of  a  great  and  worthy  cause  cannot  be  for- 
ever stopped  by  blind  old-fogyism,  or  an  idolatrous  conserva- 
tism. Indeed,  I  doubt  not  that  a  multitude  of  those  who  now, 
in  their  complacent  wisdom,  laugh  at  the  efforts  of  spelling  re- 
formers, will  experience  as  great  a  change  of  heart  as  did  certain 
sinners,  of  whom  it  was  said,  "  Those  who  came  to  scoff  re- 
mained to  pray." 

Having  thus  named  some  of  the  weighty  authorities  in  favor 
of  the  reforming  of  our  orthography,  I  might  close  my  re- 
marks right  here,  by  simply  asking  those  of  you  who  have  not 
carefully  investigated  the  subject  to  study  what  has  been  so 
ably  written  thereon  by  such  writers  as  Ellis,  the  Pitmans 
(Isaac  and  Ben),  Professors  Meiklejohn,  Whitney,  March,  Hal- 
deman,  and  others.  I  might,  also,  call  attention  to  very  able 
articles  written  by  Professor  Lounsbury,  of  Yale  College,  and 
published  in  the  September  and  October  numbers  of  '(  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine."  The  arguments  pro  and  con  have  been  so 
fully  presented  by  these  writers  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible 
to  find  anything  substantially  new  to  offer.  Still,  as  old  truths 
are  always  meeting  fresh  learners,  I  will  try  to  set  forth  as  con- 
cisely as  I  can  some  of  the  main  points  of  the  argument  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  reform,  and  to  dispose  of  some  of  the 
objections  that  are  commonly  raised. 

My  points  are  these :  First,  that  spoken  language  necessarily 
precedes  written  language.  Every  child  talks  long  before  he 
can  be  taught  to  read.  A  vast  majority  of  the  people  on  tjie 
earth  to-day  cannot  read,  but,  saving  deaf  mutes,  they  all  do 
speak.  Numerous  tribes  of  men  still  exist  that  have  no  writ- 
ten language. 

Second,  that  the  grand  purpose  of  written  language  is  to  rep- 
resent to  the  eye  the  spoken  language  as  heard  by  the  ear. 

Third,  that  the  written  language  should  be  so  constructed 
that  the  transition  from  the  spoken  to  the  written,  and,  con- 
versely, from  the  written  to  the  spoken,  shall  be  simple,  uni- 
form, and  truthful. 

Fourth,  that  to  this  end  a  phonetic  system  is  the  most  direct, 
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easy,  and  rational.  Every  elementary  sound  of  the  language 
should  have  but  one  written  representative,  and  every  such 
representative  should  stand  for  but  one  sound. 

Fifth,  that  in  devising  a  written  language  for  a  people  hith- 
erto without  one,  no  sensible  scholar  would,  at  the  present  day, 
think,  for  a  moment,  of  framing  it  on  any  principle  other  than 
the  phonetic. 

When  our  American  missionaries  went  to  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, they  found  there  a  numerous  people  that  had  no  record 
of  their  language.  The  missionaries,  as  soon  as  they  had 
learned  to  speak  the  Hawaiian  language,  reduced  it  to  the  writ- 
ten form  on  the  phonetic  principle.  What  was  the  result?  In 
a  very  short  time  the  children  of  those  islands  could  read  and 
correctly  spell  every  word  the}^  spoke.  With  a  few  weeks  of 
study,  the  work  of  elementary  reading  was  accomplished.  And 
now  it  is  affirmed  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  children  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  can  read  their  own  language  than  is  the  case 
with  the  children  of  any  of  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  Cherokee  Indians,  until  1826,  had  not  a  written  lan- 
guage. At  that  time,  an  ingenious  half-breed,  named  Guess, 
invented  for  their  use  some  eighty  characters,  or  letters,  each  of 
which  phonetically  represents  a  spoken  syllable.  From  that 
time  the  Cherokee  boys  and  girls,  through  this  work  of  Guess, 
but  yet  without  any  guess-work,  have,  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  certainty,  learned  to  read  and  write  their  native  tongue. 

At  a  meeting  of  friends  of  the  spelling  reform  held  in  Lon- 
don two  years  ago,  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Whit  ford,  for  nearly  ten 
years  chaplain  to  the  East  India  Company,  gave  an  account  of 
his  experience  in  teaching  the  natives  of  India  their  language 
expressed  in  phonetic  characters,  with  which  he  furnished  them. 
He  assured  the  assembly  that  by  means  of  these  letters,  he 
"  was  enabled  [to  teach  the  natives  to  read  their  language  in 
about  a  month." 

My  sixth  point  is,  that  the  present  orthography  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  so  lawless,  so  perplexing,  so  confounding  to  all 
rational  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  that  the  young- 
pupil  is  compelled,  from  first  to  last,  to  guess  at  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  every  new  word  he  sees ;  that  he  cannot  be  certain  of 
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correctness  until  informed  by  his  teacher,  and,  possibly,  not 
then. 

Bishop  Thirwall,  author  of  a  History  of  Greece,  forcibly 
says:  "I  look  upon  the  established  system  of  spelling  (if  acci- 
dental custom  can  be  so-called),  as  a  mass  of  anomalies ;  the 
growth  of  ignorance  and  chanpe,  equally  repugnant  to  good 
taste  and  good  sense." 

The  late  Lord  Lytton  expressed  his  views  thus  plainly  : 
"A  more  lying,  round-about,  puzzle-headed  delusion  than  that 
by  which  we  confuse  the  clear  instincts  of  truth,  in  our 
accursed  system  of  spelling,  was  never  concocted  by  the  father 
of  falsehood.  How  can  a  system  of  education  flourish  that 
begins  by  so  monstrous  a  falsehood,  which  the  sense  of  hearing 
suffices  to  contradict?" 

Dr.  Morris,  the  distinguished  lecturer  on  English  in  Kings 
College,  London,  says:  "The  numerous  inconsistencies  in  our 
use  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  make  our  orthography  a  lying 
spirit  to  deceive  those  who  use  it,  and  we  seem  willing  to  lis- 
ten to  its  voice.  One  object  of  education  is  to  train  the  observ- 
ing powers  of  a  child,  and  to  teach  it  to  reason  from  the  facts 
that  come  within  the  range  of  its  experience.  Our  alphabet, 
with  all  its  glorious  uncertainties,  only  tends  to  deceive  and 
mislead  the  observing  powers.  From  the  written  symbol  the 
child  ought  to  be  able  to  deduce  the  proper  sound  ;  but  when 
one  symbol  represents  three  or  four  sounds,  and  the  same  sound 
is  represented  by  from  five  to  twelve,  or  even  more,  different 
symbols,  how  is  a  child  to  get  any  help  toward  the  sound  from 
observing  the  symbol?" 

I  might  quote  similar  expressions  of  opinion  from  numerous 
scholars,  English  and  American. 

The  task  which  is  set  before  a  child  when  he  is  learning  to 
read  the  English  language  is  verily  a  monstrous  one.  He  soon 
finds  out  that  he  can  trust  neither  to  his  eyes  nor  to  his  ears. 
He  is  taught  that  a  certain  sign  is  a;  but,  presto,  it  is  not  a,  but 
one  or  another  of  half-a-dozen  other  things — which  one,  he  is 
"bothered  if  he  knows."  And  so  it  is  with  other  letters. 
Now  a  given  letter  utters  one  sound,  now  another,  and  now,  to 
the  pupil's  wonder,  it  utters  nothing,  but  remains  silent.  He 
undertakes  to  read  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  primer  the  lit- 
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tie  sentence,  "Do  go  on."  If  he  have  been  taught  his  letters 
in  the  still  too  common  way,  he  ought,  if  a  sensible  child,  to 
read  (giving  the  names  of  the  letters),  "  d-o,  g-o,  o-n;"  or  if  he 
have  been  taught  the  powers  of'  the  letters,  he  should  say,  "  Do, 
jo,  on."  Told  that  d-o  is  doo,  he  tries  again",  "Doo  joo  oon." 
"  No,  that  is  not  joo ;  that  is  go."  The  pupil  may  be  supposed 
to  inquire  meekly,  "But  didtrt  you  tell  me  that  letter  was  g? 
And  if  d-o  is  doo,  I  thought  perhaps  g-o  might  be  joo ;  I  did, 
ma'am."  ""Well,  it  isn't;  it's  go.  Now  read  on."  He 
resumes:  "Doo  go — he  looks  at  on  doubtfully;  that  o  has 
become  a  suspected  character.  At  last  he  ventures  on  "  oo?i," 
taking  o  as  in  do.  "No,  that  is  wrong."  With  rising  confi- 
dence, taking  o  as  in  go,  he  says,  "  on."  "  No,  that  won't  do; 
it's  on."  And  so  the  little,  puzzled  head  does  go  on.  In  due 
time  he  comes  to  stove,  and  grove,  and  rove ;  and  by  unconscious 
inductive  reasoning  he  concludes  that  o-v-e  is  always  the  same 
as  in  these  words,  but  when  he  comes  to  move  and  hve,  he  dis- 
covers his  mistake.  He  has  faith  in  save,  and  rave,  and  slave, 
but  have  makes  him  sceptical.  If  he  puts  gin  into  begin,  mak- 
ing it  bejin,  the  fault  is  not  his.  When  he  comes  to  were,  and 
here,  and  there,  he  doesn't  know  just  where  he  is.  Good,  food, 
and  blood  serve  to  nourish  only  his  mental  perplexity.  Anger, 
hanger,  and  danger  may  well  be  in  danger  of  arousing  his  anger. 
Father,  lather,  and  rather,  are  rather  too  much  for  the  juvenile 
philological  logician.  Toe  and  shoe,  growl  and  bowl,  fool  and 
fool,  read  and  bread,  door  and  poor,  stone,  done,  and  gone,  may 
well  make  the  pupil  feel  that  he  is  about  "done  gone,"  as  the 
colored  folks  at  the  South  say. 

From  first  to  last,  it  is  guess-work,  guess-work.  He  learns 
his  words  much  as  a  Chinaman  his  multitudinous  characters. 
He  experiences  constantly,  with  each  new  word,  the  same 
doubt  that  you  and  I  entertain  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
pronounce  a  word  that  is  new  to  us.  Take,  for  example,  a 
word  that  has  become  domesticated  in  California  and  New  Mex- 
ico, adobe,  meaning  sun-burnt  clay.  How  is  it  pronounced? 
If  you  do  not  know,  you  must  do  as  the  child  would  do,  guess  ; 
and  you  will  be  fortunate  if  you  guess  rightly,  ah-do-ba.  I 
hear  some  people  speak  of  Froude's  History  as  Frowd's,  and 
other  as  Frood's.  Which  is  right?  I  find  in  a  recent  number 
of   "Scribners  Magazine"  an  article   written    by   an    eminent 
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English  author,  whose  name  is  spelt  B-a-g-e-h-o-t.  Can  you 
tell  me  how  to  pronounce  the  name?  I  have  made  several 
attempts  upon  it,  but  have  not  reached  a  trustworthy  result. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  word  is  pronounced  Bazhiit ;  but  I 
do  not  know  that  he  who  told  me  knows. 

These  few  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  countless  dif- 
ficulties, doubts,  perplexities,  and  dire  vexations  into  which 
our  English  orthography  plunges  the  child  that  is  learning  to 
read  the  printed  page ;  that  is,  to  educe  the  spoken  from  the 
written  word. 

But  all  this  is  easy,  when  compared  with  the  converse  pro- 
cess of  recording  spoken  words.  Thus,  for  illustration,  the 
pupil  is  required  to  write  a  word  of  whose  spelling  he  is  doubt- 
ful, or  wholly  ignorant.  It  contains,  we  will  suppose,  the 
sound  of  long  a.  In  his  doubt,  he  may  exercise  a  large  liberty. 
He  may  indicate  the  sound  by  a,  or  ay,  or  at,  or  ao,  or  ae,  or  ei, 
or  ey,  or  eigh,  or  aigh,  etc.  Luckless  boy !  He  catches  the 
right  sound,  but,  dazed  by  its  motley  representations,  he  blun- 
ders, and  hence,  perhaps,  catches  from  his  teacher  something 
else  right  soundly. 

He  is  required  to  indicate  in  some  word  the  sound  of  long  o  ; 
and  here  he  may  choose  from  o,  oa,  oe,  ou,  oo,  ew,  eau.  In  case 
the  sound  of  o  as  in  move  is  to  be  recorded,  the  young  recorder 
may  meditate  over  the  relative  claims  of  u,  o,  oo,  ou,  en,  ew,  oe, 
ue,  and  ui.  And  so  on  through  almost  the  entire  catalogue  of 
sounds  and  their  exponents. 

What  wonder  if  the  ever-badgered  youngster  should  at  last 
give  rein  to  his  feelings,  somewhat  as  did  a  carpenter  in  Salem, 
who,  being  laughed  at  by  the  city  auditor  for  spelling  in  his  bill 
the  word  door,  d-o-r-e,  exclaimed  in  his  disgust:  "Oh,  pshaw! 
What  odds  does  it  make,  whether  you  spell  door,  d-o-r-e,  or 
d-o-a-rV  I  sympathize  with  that  mechanic.  His  spelling  was 
better  than  the  one  deemed  orthodox. 

And  when  our  pupil  becomes  older  and  notices  such  spell- 
ings as  deleble  and  indelible ;  rarefy  and  rarity ;  contributor 
and  distributer ;  liquefy  and  liquidate ;  precede,  accede,  and 
four  similars  words  ending  ede,  while  proceed,  succeed,  and 
exceed  end  in  eed,  all  being  from  the  same  root,  he  may  justly 
be  pardoned  for  expressing  with  some  warmth  of  manner  and 
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some  plainness  of  speech  his  detestation  of  the  present  English 
orthography. 

It  has  been  shown  by  an  able  investigator  of  our  language 
that,  in  order  to  express  sixteen  vowel  sounds,  we  have  six  sin- 
gle vowel  signs  with  twenty -six  uses,  and  twenty-two  digraphs 
with  fifty-four  uses  :  in  other  words,  we  have  eighty  ways  of 
expressing  sixteen  sounds.  This  is  an  underestimate,  for  the 
sounds  of  a  as  in  care  and  as  in  ask  have  been  omitted. 

An  analysis  of  English  consonants  and  their  digraphs  shows 
that  we  have  twenty-two  single  consonant  signs,  with  forty- 
seven  uses,  and  thirteen  digraphs,  with  thirty-two  uses;  in  all, 
thirty-four  signs  and  seventy-nine  uses.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  forty,  or  possibly  forty-two,  elementary  sounds  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  are  represented  by  at  least  sixty-two  signs  and 
that  these  signs  have  at  least  one  hundred  fifty-nine  uses; 
whereas  a  perfect,  or  phonetic,  alphabet  would  consist  of  forty- 
two  signs,  at  most,  and  each  sign  would  have  but  one  use. 
Forty-two  signs  versus  sixty-two  signs!  Forty-two  uses  of 
signs  versus  one  hundred  fifty-nine  uses  of  signs!  English 
orthography  in  a  simple,  rational,  phonetic  style  versus  English 
orthography  in  its  present  complicated,  irrational,  higgledy- 
piggledy  style  ! 

But  it  is  often  said,  "  People  do  learn  to  spell.  Why,  then 
make  such  an  outcry  against  our  orthography?"  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  very  few  persons  ever  do  learn  to  spell  correctly — that 
is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  dictionaries.  The  well-worn 
dictionaries  of  professional  proof-readers  afford  evidence  that 
even  the  best  of  spellers  cannot  always  rely  on  their  memories 
for  correct  spelling,  so  called. 

I  have  recently  compiled  the  results  of  the  examination  in 
spelling  of  just  one  thousand  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Salem.  These  young  ladies,  in  most 
cases,  had  enjoyed  as  good  opportunities  for  learning  to  spell 
as  are  afforded  by  the  schools  in  any  part  of  the  country  ;  and 
I  doubt  not  that  they  spelt  as  correctly,  at  least,  as  an  equal 
number  of  young  ladies  taken  from  any  section  of  the  United 
States,  would  have  done.  And  yet  the  average  per  cent,  ob- 
tained was  not  quite  eighty  ;  that  is,  upon  the  average,  one 
word  in  five  was  misspelt,  and  that  after  many  years  devoted 
largely  to  the  study  of  spelling. 
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Dr.  Morrell,  one  of  the  English  Inspectors  of  Schools,  states 
that  out  of  1972  failures  in  the  Civil  Service  examinations, 
1866  candidates  were  plucked  for  spelling. 

Some  of  the  best  general  scholars  I  have  ever  known  have 
found  it  impossible  to  spell  well.  How  many  persons  are  here 
present  who  are  not  obliged  to  consult  the  dictionary  more  or 
less  frequently  to  make  sure  of  a  spelling?  Very  few,  I  think. 
I  doubt  if  there  is  one. 

The  time  now  worse  than  wasted  in  learning  to  spell  our 
language  is  enormous.  You  who  are  teachers  can  easily  com- 
pute the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  spelling  during  the  eight 
or  ten  years  spent  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools.  You 
have  a  lively  recollection  of  those  pyramids  of  spelling  papers 
and  slates  that  so  often  caused  your  brains  to  ache.  You  too 
well  know  what  persistent  drill,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in 
school  and  after  school,  was  necessary  to  lift  John  and  Patrick, 
Hattie  and  Bridget  up  to  the  required  per  cent,  in  spelling,  so 
that  they  might  obtain  their  promotion,  and  you  might  save 
your  credit,  and,  perhaps,  your  situation.  Pardon  me  for  thus 
cruelly  reminding  you  of  "  lengthened  "  misery  "long  drawn 
out." 

But  nearly  all  of  this  loss  of  time,  nearly  all  the  numberless 
vexations  and  trials  now  attending  our  English  orthography, 
might  be  avoided,  if  we  had  the  courage,  and  kindness,  and 
good  sense  to  treat  our  o^n  children  as  justly  and  as  wisely  as 
we  have  treated  the  children  of  pagan  peoples ;  that  is,  if  we 
would  give  to  the  former,  as  we  have  given  to  the  latter,  a  sys- 
tem of  spelling  that  shall  always  ;'  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

In  making  this  statement,  I  do  not  speak  from  theory  alone. 
I  have  seen  the  phonetic  system  thoroughly  tried.  In  a  primary 
school  kept  in  the  same  building  with  my  own  school,  I  watched, 
for  several  years,  the  working  of  a  purely  phonetic  system  of 
teaching  reading  and  spelling.  Two  of  my  own  children  were 
pupils  in  the  school.  The  phonetic  characters  were  quickly 
learned,  and  within  a  few  weeks  every  tolerably  bright  pupil 
could  spell  every  word  that  he  could  pronounce,  and  could  call 
at  sight,  unaided  by  the  teacher,  the  new  words  that  he  found 
in  his  reading  book. 
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When  I  reflect  upon  the  time  and  labor  spent  by  our  chil- 
dren in  vain  attempts  at  learning  to  spell  correctly,  and  con- 
sider how  easily  the  dreadful  burden  might  be  almost  wholly 
lifted  from  them,  and  how  much  priceless  time  might  thus  be 
gained  for  other  and  more  useful  studies,  I  feel  impelled  to  ex- 
claim— not  irreverently — How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  shall  we 
lay  these  burdens  on  the  children's  shoulders,  and  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  the  fathers  were  forced  to  bear  the  same  bur- 
dens ! 

I  wish  there  were  time  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  financial 
bearing  of  the  proposed  reform.  I  can  barely  allude  to  it.  On 
a  careful  examination  of  standard  editions  of  the  works'  of 
Webster,  Motley  and  Macaulay,  and  of  Shakespeare,  I  find  that 
in  Webster's  works  thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  letters  could  be 
omitted,  if  the  spelling  were  phonetic;  in  Motley's  nearly  thir- 
teen per  cent. ;  in  Macaulay's,  fifteen  per  cent.  ;  and  in  Shak- 
speare  sixteen  per  cent.  If  this  amount  of  worse  than  useless 
type-setting  were  dispensed  with,  the  volumes  of  Webster, 
Motley,  and  Macaulay  would  each  be  reduced  about  eighty 
pages,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost  of  composi- 
tion and  paper.  You  can  readily  perceive  that  the  possibility 
of  a  like  reduction  in  the  general  cost  of  books,  periodicals  and 
newspapers,  presents  pecuniary  considerations  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

But  it  has  been  said  to  me,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  have  spelling 
made  easier.  I  want  my  children  to  have  the  mental  discipline 
which  they  must  get  in  learning  our  language  in  its  present 
form."  Mental  discipline!  In  what  respect,  pray?  Discipline 
of  the  judgment?  No.  Of  the  imagination?  No.  Of  the  rea- 
soning powers?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  but  just  the  reverse.  Of  the 
memory?  Well,  }Tes.  But  memory  of  what?  Of  word  forms 
— that  is  all.  Max  Midler  well  sajrs,  "  What,  however,  is  even 
more  serious  than  all  this  is,  not  the  great  waste  of  time  in 
learning  to  read,  and  the  almost  complete  failure  in  national 
education,  but  the  actual  mischief  done  by  subjecting  young- 
minds  to  the  illogical  and  tedious  drudgery  of  learning  to  read 
English  as  spelt  at  present.  Every  thing  they  have  to  learn  in 
reading,  or  pronunciation,  and  spelling,, is  irrational;  one  rule 
contradicts  the  other,  and  each  statement  has  to  be  accepted 
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simply  on  authority,  and  with  a  complete  disregard  of  all  those 
rational  instincts  which  lie  dormant  in  the  child,  and  ought  to 
be  awakened  by  every  kind  of  healthy  exercise."  This  state- 
ment seems  to  me  in  exact  accordance  with  the  truth.  The 
fact  is  that  the  direct  influence  of  our  present  spelling  on  the 
reasoning  ppwers  of  the  child  is  to  destroy  all  faith  in. reason- 
ing. The  conclusions  to  which  his  reasoning  faculty  logically 
leads  him  are  so  constantly  overthrown  by  the  lawless  facts 
which  are  forced  upon  him,  that  he  is  obliged  to  ignore  reason 
and  take  everything  on  trust.  So  much  for  the  argument  based 
on  mental  discipline. 

It  is  objected  to  the  proposed  reform,  that,  if  adopted,  the  ety- 
mologies of  the  language  would  be  lost,  or,  at  least,  be  rendered 
hard  to  find.     This  objection  seems  to  me  one  of  little  weight. 

For  our  present  purpose,  we  may  divide  English-speaking 
people  into  two  classes  :  scholars  and  non-scholars.  The  latter 
class,  constituting  the  vast  majority,  neither  know  nor  care  any- 
thing about  etymologies.  The  former  class  do  not  need  the 
aid  of  our  wretched  spelling  in  their  search  for  etymologies. 
This  objection,  therefore,  falls  to  the  ground.  It  should, 
moreover,  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  a  thorough  spelling  reform 
should  be  accomplished,  the  dictionaries  would  then,  as  now, 
contain  the  etymologies  for  the  use  of  those  who  should  have 
occasion  to  seek  for  them.  The  practical  value  of  etymologies, 
so  far  as  the  spelling,  the  pronunciation,  and  the  meaning  of 
English  words  are  concerned,  has  been  greatly  overestimated ; 
for  the  spelling  of  many  words  and  their  pronunciation  are  in 
defiance  of  their  derivation,  and  the  meanings,  in  a  multitude 
of  cases,  have  widely  departed  from  their  originals.  He,  there- 
fore, who  is  very  closely  guided  by  etymologies  is  likely  often 
to  go  astray. 

Again :  it  is  deprecatingly  alleged  that  the  adoption  of  a 
phonetic  orthography,  would  practically  destroy  all  the  Eng- 
lish books  of  the  present  day.  Not  at  all.  The  transition  even 
by  little  children  from  a  purely  phonetic  text  to  the  common 
type  is  very  easily  made,  so  far  as  mere  reading  is  concerned. 
But  even  if  there  were  a  serious  difficulty  in  this  transition,  the 
present  generation  of  adults  need  have  no  concern.  The  books 
now  in  print  will  last  during  their  life-time,  and  if  the  coming 
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generations  should  use  a  new  orthography,  all  the  standard 
books  now  in  existence,  all  books,v  indeed,  worth  reprinting, 
would  of  course  be  put  into  the  new  dress  and  be  as  fresh  as  ever. 
The  change  from  the  original  dress  of  Grower,  and  Spenser,  and 
Shakespeare  to  their  present  attire  was  much  greater  than  will 
be  the  change  from  the  present  to  the  phonetic  costume. 

Again :  it  is  affirmed  that  people  pronounce  words  differ- 
ently, and  that,  consequently,  if  words  are  to  be  spelt  accord- 
ing to  their  sounds,  we  shall  have  all  sorts  of  spelling.  At 
first  glance,  this  objection  has  a  formidable  aspect ;  but  a  de- 
liberate look  into  its  face  gives  it  a  milder  appearance.  Sup- 
pose you  travel  from  Maine  to  California.  Have  you  any  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  any  person  who  speaks  the  English 
language  ?  Here  and  there  you  hear  a  man  pronounce  a  word 
not  as  you  pronounce  it.  Perhaps  he  says  patent,  and  you  say 
patent;  or  parent,  while  you  say  'parent.  Now  suppose  this 
man  were  to  write  you  a  letter  containing,  according  to  the 
new  spelling,  the  words  patent  waft,  parent ;  would  you  have  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  understanding  his  meaning?  So  long  as 
you  can  readily  understand  his  spoken  words,  however  pro- 
nounced, you  would  readily  interpret  his  words,  which,  in  the 
phonetic  letters,  would  be  merely  an  exact  transcript  of  his 
spoken  words. 

A  further  answer  to  this  objection  is  this :  Whenever  a  pho- 
netic text  shall  have  been  generally  adopted,  there  will  un- 
questionably be  established  some  Academy  of  English-speak- 
ing people,  which  shall  be  recognized  as  authority  in  deter- 
mining tli3  proper  pronunciation  of  English  words.  This 
authority,  acknowledged  and  followed  by  teachers  and  the 
publishers  of  books  and  periodicals,  would  speedily  produce 
uniformity  and  permanence  of  pronunciation. 

Once  more  :  it  is  said  that  we  have  many  words  that  are 
pronounced  alike,  but  are  spelt  differently,  and  that  these 
words  would  phonetically  be  spelt  alike.  Certainly  ;  but  what 
of  it?  You  and  I  use  many  such  words  in  our  conversation. 
Are  we  ever  at  loss  in  regard  to  their  meaning  ?  You  hear  me 
utter  in  my  talk  the  word  vane.  Do  you  need  to  ask  me  if  I 
mean  vane  as  spelt  v-a-n-e,  or  as  v-a-in,  or  as  v-e-i-n  f  You 
know  what  i  mean  from  the    use  to  which  I  put  the  word. 
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Suppose  that  a  deaf-mute  father  should  hand  to  his  roguish 
boy  a  slate  on  which  had  been  written,  "  If  you  don't  behave 
yourself,  I  will  give  you  a  box."  The  boy,  who  knows  a  little 
something,  writes  in  reply,  "What  box  do  you  mean,  father? 
Because,  you  see,  box  may  mean  a  salt-box,  or  a  box  of  salt,  or 
a  box  in  a  theatre,  or  a  coachman's  box,  or  a  Christmas  box,  or 
garden  box,  or  a  box  on  the  ear."  The  father  would,  probably, 
at  once  expatiate  objectively  on  the  last  meaning  of  box,  so  that 
the  boy's  doubt  and  the  boy  himself  would  speedily  vanish. 

This  last  objection  is  really  of  no  importance,  for  if  you 
have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  what  I  say  when  I  utter 
words  that  sound  just  like  other  words  that  have  different 
meanings,  why  should  you  have  difficulty  in  understanding 
written  words  which,  when  pronounced  according  to  their 
spelling,  whatever  that  be,  sh,all,  to  the  imagination  or  to  the 
ear,  reproduce  my  spoken  words  ? 

I  have  thus  noticed  some  of  the  principal  objections  to  the 
proposed  reform  of  our  English  spelling.  When  weighed 
against  the  immense  advantages  that  the  reform  proffers,  they 
seem  to  me  exceedingly  light. 

And  now  comes  the  great  question  :  Granting  that  the  faults 
of  the  present  orthography  are  as  great  as  reformers  allege, 
and  that  the  merits  of  the  phonetic  system  are  all  they  are  said 
to  be,  what  can  be  done  towards  accomplishing  the  desired 
reform  ?     Something  can  be  done  in  the  following  ways  : 

1.  By  the  general  discussion  of  the  subject  by  teachers  and 
other  friends  of  education. 

2.  By  establishing  spelling-reform  associations  throughout 
the  country. 

3.  By  concert  of  action  among  State  and  County  educa- 
tional associations. 

4.  By  procuring  the  appointment  of  National  and  State 
Commissions  to  consider  and  report  on  the  subject. 

5.  By  personally  adopting  in  our  correspondence  the  spell- 
ings recommended  by  the  National  Spelling  Beforra  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Philological  Association. 

6.  By  freely  using  the  public  press  towards  setting  before 
the  public  the  objects  and  merits  of  the  proposed  reform. 

7.  By  teaching  the  children  in  the  public  schools  to  read  at 
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the  outset  from  a  phonetic  text.  Much  experience  has  conclu- 
sively shown  that,  under  intelligent  teaching,  children  will 
learn  to  read  from  the  ordinary  print .  more  quickly,  if  they 
begin  with  a  phonetic  text,  than  they  will  if  they  begin  with 
the  common  type.  Even  if  there  is  not  to  be  a  reform  in  the 
existing  orthography,  the  phonetic  system  is,  in  the  judgment 
of  many  of  our  best  educators,  by  far  the  best  to  begin  with  in 
the  teaching  of  reading.  But  if  there  is  to  be  such  a  reform — 
there  surely  will  be,  sooner  or  later — the  most  direct  way  to 
bring  it  about  is  to  train  the  children  of  the  country  to  the 
use  of  a  phonetic  text.  Accustomed  from  the  first  to  such  a 
text,  they  will  see  nothing  in  it  offensive  to  the  eye,  and  its 
characters  will  seem  to  them  just  as  appropriate  as  the  Greek 
letters  seem  to  the  Grecian  child,  or  the  German  text  to  the 
German.  The  spelling  reform  is  not  designed  primarily  for 
the  present  generation,  that  have  already  obtained  all  their 
school  education.  It  is  for  the  generations  yet  to  come.  The 
reform  must  be  accomplished  mainly  through  the  children, 
who  have  little  to  forget  and  almost  everything  to  learn  ;  who 
have  no  prejudices  to  overcome;  who,  in  short,  have  not  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  the  mazes  of  our  present  orthography 
as  to  prefer  them  to  the  straight  and  broad  ways  of  a  rational 
spelling. 

8.  By  cherishing  the  pluck  and  aggressiveness  of  earnest  re- 
formers. Men  are  often  deterred  from  doing  what  they  believe 
to  be  right  and  needful,  because  they  dislike  to  run  the  risk  of 
ridicule.  That  ought  not  to  be  the  case  with  educators.  It  is 
their  business  to  stand  by  what  they  have  faith  in,  and  by  word 
and  act  to  aid  in  accomplishing  in  the  educational  world  that 
which  they  believe  ought  to  be  accomplished. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  examination  of  teachers  is  a  vital  question,  for  "as  is 
the  teacher,  so  is  the  school."  The  present  method  of  examina- 
tion is  the  weakest  point  in  our  school  system.  Teachers  are 
approbated  only  by  the  school  officers  of  the  townships  in 
which  they  teach.  Candidates  rejected  in  one  township  may 
be  certificated  in  the  next.  Hence  many  of  our  schools  suffer 
greatly  from  the  incompetency  of  teachers.  This  evil  arises 
not  so  much  from  the  scarcity  of  good  teachers,  as  from  a 
vicious  method  of  selection.  The  importance  of  this  subject 
demands  a  thorough  discussion. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  heed  the  lessons  of  experience. 
The  intelligent  European  Commissioners  sent  by  their  govern- 
ments to  inspect  our  school  systems,  like  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Manchester  from  England,  Monsieur  Buisson  from  France, 
and  others,  have  noticed  the  inefficient  method  of  examining 
teachers,  which  still  contrasts  New  England  with  the  rest  of 
this  country.  In  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  indeed  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  where  an  efficient  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  maintained,  the  examination  of  teachers  is  thorough  and 
systematic. 

But  to  many  minds,  European  experience  seems  remote 
and  inapplicable  to  Republican  ideas  and  institutions.  For- 
tunately there  are  ample  illustrations  of  improved  methods  in 
this  direction  nearer  home.  The  weight  of  American  example 
and  experience  is  already  in  favor  of  plans  like  those  now  pro- 
posed in  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut.  New  England  in 
this  respect  has  isolated  herself  from  the  usages  of  the  country 
and  with  an  extreme  conservatism  keeps  in  the  old  ruts.  In 
the  Middle  and  Western  States  this  subject  has  recently  received 
great  attention,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  County  and  State 
Boards  of  examiners  have  been  organized. 

It  is  too  late  for  New  England  to  flatter  herself  that  in  all 
points  her  schools  continue  to  be  superior  to  those  of  the  West. 
Formerly  this  was  everywhere  conceded.  The  geographies  pub- 
lished less  than  forty  years  ago  pronounced  the  schools  of  Con- 
necticut the  best  in  the  country.  But  if  we  now  dream  that 
wisdom  will  die  with  us,  it  is  because  we  need  to  be  aroused 
from  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep.     The  educational  exhibits  of 
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New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio-,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  other 
Western  States  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia, 
though  no  better  than  I  expected,  were  to  many  a  new  reve- 
lation of  the  remarkable  progress  recently  made  by  those  States. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
to  visit  schools  or  confer  with  teachers  and  school  superin- 
tendents in  educational  meetings  held  in  all  the  Northern  States 
this  side  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  in  several  other  States. 
Anxious  to  learn  as  well  as  to  teach,  I  have  valued  these 
opportunities  of  observing  the  comparative  working  of  differ- 
ent school  systems.  In  the  certification  of  teachers  most  of  all, 
we  may  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  States.  The  testimony 
of  educational  "experts"  throughout  the  country  is  almost 
unanimous  in  favor  of  count}7,  and  State  boards  of  examiners. 

Several  of  the  Western  States  originally  copied  the  Connec- 
ticut school  system.  But  the  old  Connecticut  method  of  cer- 
tificating teachers  has  been  abandoned  in  all  but  one  of  them. 
The  State  school  superintendents  of  the  Western  and  Middle 
States  now  regard  State  and  county  boards  of  examiners  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  system,  as  the  right  arm  of  power  for 
the  uplifting  of  their  schools.  It  has  done  more  than  any  one 
thing  to  vitalize  their  schools  and  promote  their  improvement. 
This  method,  founded  in  reason,  has  stood  the  test  of  a  varied 
experience,  and  everywhere  proved  beneficial  in  practice.  A 
dozen  years  ago  the  schools  of  New  Jersey  were  ridiculed  as 
behind  the  age.  Now,  they  are  among  the  best  in  the  country. 
My  first  experience  as  a  school  teacher  occurring  in  New  Jersey, 
I  early  had  ample  opportunity  to  learn  the  low  condition  of 
her  schools.  That  early  impression  was  confirmed  when,  some 
eleven  years  since,  I  gave  an  address  in  Trenton  on  the  "old 
rate  bill "  then  maintained  in  New  Jersey,  and  heard  from  her 
leading  citizens  sad  reports  of  the  poor  schools  and  poorly 
qualified  teachers  in  the  rural  districts.  Having  more  recently 
met  most  of  the  teachers  of  that  State  in  each  of  their  county 
Institutes,  which  all  are  required  by  law  to  attend,  I  have  been 
struck  with  the  marked  contrast  now  presented.  Their  State 
Board  of  Education,  efficient  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Nor- 
mal School,  county  supervision,  and  especially  their  methods 
of  State  and  county  examination  of  teachers,  have  been  chiefly 
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instrumental  in  working  out  this  great  and  happy  change. 
Watching  with  interest  this  movement  in  other  States,  I  have 
long  waited  for  the  fit  time  to  initiate  a  similar  plan  in  our  own. 
Massachusetts  is  moving  this  year  in  the  same  direction.  Con- 
necticut can  no  longer  afford  to  neglect  that  plan  which  has 
elsewhere  proved  the  simplest  and  most  economical  method  of 
advancing  the  standard  of  teachers. 

The  economy  of  the  plan  recommends  it.  There  need  be  no 
increase  of  expense  to  the  districts  or  towns  by  the  proposed 
law.  The  examiners  are  to  receive  no  pay  from  the  State,  town 
or  district.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  call  for  such  a  law  comes 
from  our  leading  teachers  and  school  visitors.  It  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  prominent  objects  of  forming  the  Connecticut  Council  of 
Education,  and  is  the  only  definite  measure  which  that  Council 
has  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Legislature.  On  this  point  the 
Council  was  unanimous  and  urgent.  The  able  Committee  of 
the  Council,  consisting  of  Charles  Northend,  Superintendent  of 
the  Schools  of  New  Britain,  Prof.  F.  A.  Eussell,  Principal  of 
St.  Margaret's  School,  Waterbury  ;  A.  P.  Somes,  late  Presi- 
dent of  State  Teachers'  Association  ;  J.  A.  Shores,  Principal  of 
the  Connecticut  Literary  Institution,  Suffield ;  George  E.  Elliot, 
Agent  of  the  Morgan  School,  Clinton,  together  with  Ariel  Parish, 
Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  New  Haven,  strongly  advocated 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  joint  Standing  Committee  of  the 
Legislature.  Five  of  this  number  have  long  served  as  school 
visitors  or  superintendents.  Therefore  knowing  fully  the  needs 
of  teachers,  the  wants  of  schools,  and  the  wishes  of  school  visitors, 
they  felt  that  the  interests  of  teachers  and  schools  alike  would 
be  promoted  by  such  a  law,  and  that  no  worthy  candidate  would 
hesitate  at  the  trifling  cost  or  trouble  of  an  examination. 

The  expense  of  traveling  to  the  places  of  examination  would 
be  slight,  as  the  most  convenient  localities  would  be  selected  in 
each  county.  An  opportunity  for  examination  would  be  given 
at  the  County  Teachers'  Institutes,  which  are  now  generally 
attended  by  our  teachers,  and  where  they  are  gratuitously 
entertained.  In  such  cases  no  expense  for  traveling  would  be 
incurred  merely  for  the  examination. 

Economic  committees  may  object  that  such  a  law  will  tend 
to  enhance  the  wages  of  teachers.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
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those  thus  "  licensed"  would  be  worth  more  than  many  now 
enlisted,  and  even  if  employed  for  less  time  they  would  accom- 
plish better  results.  The  certificates  are  to  be  graded  accord 
ing  to  the  qualifications,  and  no  one  ought  to  be  employed  even 
in  the  smallest  school  who  is  not  at  least  worthy  of  a  certificate 
of  the  lowest  grade.  After  weeding  out  the  incompetents, 
there  remains  a  supply  of  well  qualified  teachers  ample  for  all 
demands,  and  at  current  rates  of  compensation. 

Giving  annually  from  the  State  Treasury  and  from  the 
School  Fund  over  $332,000  for  the  support  of  public  schools, 
the  State  has  a  right  to  insist  that  this  money  shall  accomplish 
the  best  results  practicable,  and  not  be  wasted  by  the  employ- 
ment of  drones  or  incompetents,  nor  perverted  to  schemes  of 
nepotism.  While  candidates  are  plenty,  the  State  has  a  right 
to  the  services  of  the  best,  and  therefore  should  guard  against 
the  undue  influence  of  interested  friends  in  placing  an  unfit 
candidate  in  the  chair  of  the  teacher. 

In  town  examinations  there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  favorit- 
ism, which  would  not  exist  with  a  county  or  State  Board. 
"When  the  Acting  Visitor  is  a  physician  or  clergyman,  the 
pressure  of  patrons,  parishioners  or  neighbors  to  approbate  a 
son,  a  daughter  or  favorite,  is  often  too  strong  for  even  a 
fair-minded  man  to  resist.  But  what  if  there  be  examiners 
who  are  not  impartial,  and  if  political,  denominational,  or 
social  influences  be  brought  to  bear?  In  the  sacred  interests  of 
Education,  every  precaution  should  be  taken  against  the  danger 
of  dispensing  patronage  at  the  expense  of  the  best  interests  of 
our  schools.  There  is  too  much  evidence  that  mal-appointments 
have  been  made,  to  the  lasting  detriment  of  many  youth  deprived 
of  the  better  instructions  and  influences  otherwise  open  to  them. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  not  always  those 
who  pass  the  best  examination  in  mere  text-books  who  make 
the  best  teachers.  Tact,  good  judgment,  aptness  to  teach, 
power  to  stimulate  and  magnetize,  and  love  for  children  cannot 
be  clearly  determined  by  an  examination  in  literary  acquirements 
only.  Skilled  and  experienced  examiners  can  judge  fairly  of 
these  characteristics  and  qualities,  but  a  certain  minimum 
amount  of  knowledge  ought  to  be  the  condition  of  all  teaching, 
enough  at  least  to  close  the  door  to  ignorant  and  incompetent 
applicants. 
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The  many  advantages  claimed  1'or  this  system  may  be  briefly 
epitomized  as  follows  : 

1.  It  is  an  economic  plan.  It  costs  nothing  to  the  township 
or  State.  The  entire  expense  is  paid  by  examination  fees  of 
candidates,  who  prefer  and  solicit  this  method  of  examination. 

2.  Such  a  law  is  called  for  by  the  teachers  and  school  visitors 
themselves.  These  representative  educators  who  urge  its  pas- 
sage understand  as  well  the  general  interests  and  wishes  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State,  as  the  methods  best  fitted  to  improve  our 
schools. 

3.  It  will  secure  a  fair  examination  by  a  competent  Board, 
who  make  this  a  business  so  far  as  to  prepare  specially  for  it, 
men  of  sound  judgment,  impartiality,  thorough  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  du- 
ties of  the  school  room,  whom  an  extended  experience  would 
make  skilled  in  this  difficult  art,  whose  certificate  will  mean 
something  and  be  valued  by  teachers  as  a  substantial  testimo- 
nial, valid  throughout  .the  State,  and  appreciated  by  the  public 
as  a  genuine  recommendation  to  those  who  are  seeking  teachers. 

4.  The  examiners  are  to  be  appointed  by  a  judicious  non- 
partisan Board,  who  will  aim  to  select  the  best  men  available 
for  this  service.  The  character  and  high  standing  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  who  have  always  been 
non-partisan  in  their  official  action,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  they  would  "endeavor  to  select  those  best  qualified  by 
training  and  experience  for  this  specific  work. 

5.  This  Board  will  have  a  reasonable  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions for  several  grades  of  certificates,  viz.,  for  six  months,  and 
for  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  and  seven  years,  and  for  life. 

6.  This  standard  will  be  practically  uniform  throughout  the 
State.  Probably  the  same  list  of  questions,  say  ten  in  each 
branch,  would  be  used  in  each  county  examination  throughout 
the  State. 

7.  The  examination  would  be  partly  oral,  but  mainly  written. 

8.  The  examinations  would  be  held  in  several  accessible 
places  in.  each  Count}7',  so  that  the  trouble  and  expense  of  travel 
would  be  slight,  and  probably  in  connection  with  the  County 
Teachers'  Institute,  now  generally  attended  by  the  teachers  of 
the  State. 
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9.  This  plan  removes  the  tendency  to  favoritism.  The  ex- 
aminers would  be  relieved  from  the  bias  of  social  and  personal 
influences  so  natural  where  both  parties  are  acquaintances  and 
friends,  or  where  the  examiners  are  also  the  employers  of  the 
candidates. 

10.  This  plan  effectually  excludes  all  sectarian  or  political 
influence.  In  Ohio  and  some  other  Western  States  the  ap- 
pointment of  County  Examiners  by  popular  election  or  by  the 
Judge  of  Probate  or  some  other  County  officer,  elected  by  the 
people,  and  on  political  grounds,  has  often  brought  a  party  bias 
into  the  Boards  of  Examiners,  and  thus  greatly  injured  the 
system.     That  danger  is  prevented  by  the  proposed  bill. 

11.  This  plan,  by  its  various  grades  of  certificates,  provides 
teachers  for  the  poorer  and  smaller  districts  where  the  wages 
must  be  low.  The  interests  of  the  most  sequestered  nooks 
and  corners  of  the  State  are  to  be  carefully  guarded.  For 
many  such  districts  a  teacher  of  limited  education  is  better 
than  none  at  all,  which  would  sometimes  be  the  alternative. 

12.  As  the  test  of  experience  is  often  most  decisive,  testimo- 
nials of  past  success  would  have  clue  weight  with  any  judicious 
Board  of  Examiners. 

13.  This  method  of  examination  promotes  a  strong  stimu- 
lus to  teachers  to  improve  themselves.  The  testimony  of  New 
Jersey  and  many  other  States  is  strong  on  this  point. 

As  a  matter  of  course  this  measure  must  meet  opposition 
at  the  outset.  But  that  it  may  no  longer  be  ignorantly  de- 
nounced as  "an  experiment,"  "an  impracticable  theory,"  "an 
untried  and  visionary  project,"  I  give  below  the  testimony  of 
the  School  Superintendents  of  the  leading  Northern  States  to 
whom  I  sent  the  following  inquiries: 

"  1.  Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  desirableness  of 
appointing  State,  District,  or  County  Boards  for  examining  and 
certificating  teachers?" 

"  2.  What  influence  has  your  plan  of  examining  teachers 
by  county  officers  exerted  upon  the  qualifications  of  your 
teachers  and  the  condition  of  your  schools  ?" 

The  following  letters  comprise  the  fullest  and  strongest  testi- 
mony ever  collected  on  this  subject :  "  Though  unpopular  at 
first,  it  has  grown  stronger  year  by  year,"  is  mentioned  as 
a   matter  of   experience  in   many   States.      One  only   of  all 
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these  School  Superintendents  doubts  the  practicability  of  yet 
attempting  this  plan  in  his  State,  but  that  is  the  State  which 
appropriates  the  least  money  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  any 
State  in  New  England,  and  probably  in  the  whole  North. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  though  the  older  Western  States 
at  first  adopted  the  New  England  plan,  they  have  long  since 
abandoned  it,  and  that  in  all  the  newest  Western  States  the 
plan  of  County  Examiners  has  been  adopted  from  the  outset. 
The  interest  manifested  in  education  and  the  excellency  of  the 
schools  in  many  of  the  youngest  of  our  States,  is  a  good  omen 
for  their  future. 


Educational  Department,  Augusta,  Me.,  Jan.  12,  1880. 

My  Dear  Sir : — In  this  State  teachers  are  examined  and  cer- 
tificated by  local  Boards.  There  are  in  Maine  five  hundred 
cities,  towns  and  plantations,  each  with  its  local  board,  and 
each  entirely  independent  of  all  the  others.  A  certificate, 
granted  by  the  Board  of  the  largest  city  in  the  State,  has  not 
the  least  significance,  legally,  in  the  remotest  plantation. 
What  is  needed  in  Maine  is  a  county  board  of  educators  for 
examiners  in  each  of  the  sixteen  counties  of  the  State.  Let 
the  examinations  in  each  county  be  up  to  the  same  standard — 
let  the  boards  of  the  counties  issue  certificates  of  different  grades, 
but  to  be  good  throughout  the  State.  Then  an  examination 
will  be  worth  something.  A  law  student  is  examined  by  a 
committee,  "  learned  in  the  law,"  appointed  by  the  court.  If 
he  passes  examination  he  is  admitted  to  practice  in  every 
county  in  the  State,  and  by  courtesy  in  other  States.  If  a 
medical  student  desires  to  become  a  member  of  the  profession,  he 
is  examined  by  medical  professors,  and  his  certificate  (diploma) 
issuing  from  proper  authority  is  recognized  everywhere.  If  it 
is  desirable  to  elevate  the  calling  and  make  it  a  profession,  it 
must  be  entered  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  professions. 

First.  The  applicant  must  be  fitted  by  proper  study  and 
training. 

Second.  The  public  must  have  evidence  of  this  fitness  and 
training  by  the  certificate  of  a  board  properly  qualified. 

I  sincerly  hope  your  State  will  lead  off  in  this  much  needed 
reform.  Eespectfully,  E.  S.  MOEEIS, 

State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
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[Mr.  "White,  now  President  of  Purdue  University,  has  had 
wide  opportunities  of  studying  the  school  systems  of  different 
States  as  teacher,  State  Superintendent  of  schools  in  Ohio, 
editor  of  the  National  Teacher,  and  lecturer  at  Teachers' 
Institutes  in  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania  and  several  of  the 
Western  States,  and  as  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Indiana.] 

Purdue  University,  ) 

LaFayette,  Ind.,  Jan.  13,  1880.  \ 

Dear  Sir : — You  are  right  in  judging  that  I  still  have  a  deep 
interest  in  common  schools.  As  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Indiana,  I  have  official  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  public  school  system,  and  I  have 
also  a  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  questions  for  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  Thus,  as  you 
see,  not  only  my  heart  but  my  head,  and  my  hands  are  still  in 
the  good  work. 

If  a  wide  observation  and  experience  are  trustworthy,  every 
efficient  system  of  certificating  teachers  meets  three  conditions, 
namely : — 

1.  The  examiner  is  so  far  removed  from  those  whom  he 
examines,  that  he  can  act  with  little  personal  restraint.  It  is 
not  easy  for  an  examiner  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  personal  friend,  or  of  a  neighbor  with  whom  he  has 
intimate  social  or  business  relations. 

2.  The  examiner  is  called  to  decide  on  the  qualifications  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  applicants  to  necessitate  the  adoption  of 
a  reasonable  standard.  An  examining  board  that  determines 
the  qualifications  of  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  applicants 
annually,  will  almost  necessarily  adopt  better  and  more 
thorough  tests  and  a  more  uniform  standard  than  it  would  use 
if  it  examined  twenty  applicants  at  one  or  two  examinations. 
The  more  that  depends  on  the  standard,  the  more  carefully 
will  it  be  adopted. 

3.  The  officers  who  examine  and  certificate  teachers  are  not 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  employing  them.  The  certificate 
of  qualification  and  the  contract  to  teach  a  given  school  should 
not  be  signed  by  the  same  officers.  One  board  or  officer 
should  decide  upon  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  another 
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authority  should   decide   what   certificated   teachers   shall   be 
employed  in  the  schools. 

In  the  light  of  these  statements,  it  is  seen  that  the  New 
England  plan  of  examining  rand  approbating  teachers  by  town- 
ship officers  has  not  the  elements  of  efficiency.  If  my  obser- 
vations are  not  at  fault,  it  is  but  little  better  than  no  method. 
As  a  rule,  as  well-qualified  teachers  would  be  selected  without 
the  examination  as  with  it.  It  strikes  me  as  a  convenient  way 
to  reject  the  applications  of  those  whom  the  Town  Committees 
do  not  wish  to  employ !  In  no  other  section  of  the  country 
could  good  common  schools  be  secured  under  such  an  inefficient 
system  of  certificating  persons  to  teach. 

The  county  system  of  examining  teachers,  now  in  general 
use  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  meets  the  above  specified 
conditions,  and  is  much  more  efficient  than  the  local  system, 
still  used  in  many  incorporated  towns  and  cities.  No  one 
familiar  with  the  school  systems  in  the  several  States  will  deny 
that  the  county  system  has  been  a  most  efficient  agency  in 
improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  I  prefer  a  county 
board  of  examiners  to  a  county  examiner,  since  three  men  can 
act  more  independently  than  one  man. 

In  several  States,  State  Boards  of  Examiners  have  been  con- 
stituted to  issue  professional  certificates  of  a  high  grade  and 
valid  for  life  to  teachers  of  eminent  qualifications  and  success. 
I  had  the  honor  to  draft  the  law  for  Ohio  which  creates  such  a 
State  Board.  In  Indiana,  life  certificates  are  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  This  recognizes  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  calls  into  existence  a  corps  of  recognized  profes- 
sional teachers.  I  have  advocated  for  several  years  the  placing 
of  life  professional  certificates  of  a  more  elementary  grade 
within  reach  of  the  best  qualified  and  most  successful  teachers 
in  our  common  schools.  This  would  increase  the  number  of 
certificated  professional  teachers,  and  it  would  greatly  stimulate 
and  encourage  teachers  of  elementary  schools. 

What  is  needed  to  administer  such  a  system  is  the  creation 
of  an  agency  to  put  the  examinations  within  reach  of  teachers 
who  can  not  be  at  the  expense  of  attending  State  examinations. 
The  examinations  should  be  open  only  to  teachers  of  marked 
success,  who  have  received  in  succession  at  least  two  county 
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certificates  of  a  high  grade.  This  final  examination  should  be 
both  scholastic  and  professional;  and  it  should  be  thorough. 
The  teacher  who  passes  it  should  be  admitted  to  the  ranks 
of  professional  teachers. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the'  educators  of  E"ew  England  are 
urging  changes  in  their  school  systems.  The  excellence  of  the 
ISTew  England  Common  School  has  been  attained  in  spite  of 
the  system,  not  in  virtue  of  it.  The  claims  made  respecting 
the  so-called  "  Quincy  System"  has  caused  many  progressive 
educators  to  smile.  Will  you  excuse  me  for  saying  that  the 
States,  until  recently  called  "  Western,"  have  made  much 
greater  progress  in  school  icork  in  the  past  ten  to  twenty 
years  than  New  England  has  made  f  Come  on,  good 
friends ;  keep  step  with  us ! 

Most  truly  yours, 

E.  E.  WHITE, 
President  Purdue  University. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Ilarrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  13,  1880.      \ 

Dear  Sir: — la  this  State  we  have  five  grades  or  kinds 
of  teachers'  certificates.  The  lowest  grade,  calJed  a  Pro- 
visional certificate,  is  granted  by  the  county  or  city  superin- 
tendents to  beginners  in  the  work  of  teaching,  or  to  persons  of 
moderate  scholarship  whom  it  is  considered  expedient  to  em- 
ploy as  teachers,  and  is  good  for  only  one  year,  and  can- 
not be  renewed  without  a  reexamination. 

The  second  grade  is  called  a  Professional  certificate,  and  is 
granted  by  county  and  city  superintendents  to  those  who  have 
passed  a  thorough  examination  in  the  branches  required  to  be 
taught  in  our  common  schools,  and  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  skilled  in  actual  school-room  wrork.  They  are  good  in  the 
county  or  city  where  issued  during  the  term  of  the  superin- 
tendent granting  them,  (three  years),  and  one  year  thereafter. 

The  third  grade  is  called  a  Permanent  certificate,  and  is 
granted  only  to  those  who  have  for  some  time  held  a  Profes- 
sional certificate.     All  certificates  of  this  class  are  issued  at 
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the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  are  signed  by  the 
State  Superintendent.  Applications  for  them  must  be  signed 
by  the  boards  of  school  directors  for  whom  the  applicant  has 
taught,  by  the  proper  city  or  county  superintendent,  and  by  a 
committee  of  five  teachers  holding  the  highest  grades  of  cer- 
tificates elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  County  Teachers'  In- 
stitute. Such  certificates  are  good  permanently  in  the  county 
where  issued,  and  if  properly  endorsed,  in  any  other  county  in 
the  Commonwealth.  We  have  some  1,200  or  1,500  teachers 
holding  this  grade  of  certificate. 

In  addition  to  these,  two  grades  of  certificate  are  granted  at 
the  Normal  Schools.  The  first  is  called  a  Teacher's  Normal 
Certificate,  and  licenses  the  holder  to  teach  anywhere  in  the 
State  for  two  years ;  the  second  is  called  a  Teacher's  Normal 
Diploma,  and  licenses  the  holder  to  teach  anywhere  in  the 
State  for  life.  The  first  of  these  is  granted  to  Normal  School 
graduates,  in  connection  with  the  proper  faculty,  by  a  board 
of  five  examiners  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  of  which  he  is  president.  It  is  never  done 
without  a  rigid  examination.  The  Teachers'  Normal  Diploma 
is  granted  by  the  same  board  to  graduates  of  the  Normal 
Schools  who  have  taught  two  full  years  after  graduation,  >and 
who  present  recommendations  setting  forth  their  skill  and  suc- 
cess as  practical  teachers  from  the  school  boards  for  whom  they 
have  taught,  and  the  superintendents  in  whose  jurisdiction 
they  have  done  their  work. 

This  is  an  outline  of  our  plan,  a  little  complicated,  it  may 
be,  but  admirably  calculated  to  make  good  teachers,  to  build 
up  a  teacher's  profession,  and  to  strengthen  a  system  of  public 
schools.  Such  a  plan,  however,  could  not  be  carried  out  ex- 
cept in  States  where  there  is  a  county  agency  competent  for 
the  purpose.  Pennsylvania  has  had  in  operation  a  system  of 
county  supervision  since  the  year  1854.  It  was  unpopular  at 
first,  but  it  has  grown  stronger  and  stronger  year  by  year,  until 
now  no  one  questions  its  value,  and  most  thinking  men 
consider  it  the  right  arm  of  our  whole  educational  work. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  P.  WICKEESHAM, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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Office  of  Secretary  of  Board  of  Education,  ) 
Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  13,  1880.      ) 

My  Dear  Sir: — The  schools  of  a  town  may  be  properly 
graded,  good  courses  of  studies  may  be  constructed,  good 
methods  of  teaching  may  be  invented,  and  all  the  necessary 
means  of  teaching  may  be  provided,  and  yet  unless  the  schools 
are  supplied  with  good  teachers,  good  schools  will  not  exist. 

Good  teachers  are  discovered  by  examination,  and  no  one 
but  an  educator  can  make  such  an  examination  as  will  have 
either  value  or  significance.  An  examination  worthy  to  be 
considered  a  test  of  good  qualities  must  be  made  by  compe- 
tent persons  with  reference  to  natural  gifts,  to  knowledge  of 
subjects  to  be  taught,  to  methods  of  teaching,  to  experience  in 
the  practice  of  the  art,  to  ability  to  organize  and  control,  and 
with  reference  to  moral  character. 

The  usual  examination  of  teachers,  as  now  conducted  by 
those  who  £now  little  or  nothing  of  these  things,  must  be  with- 
out value. 

It  seems  strange  that  those  who  do  not  understand  what  are 
the  requisites  of  a  good  teacher  should  be  put  to  examining 
for  these  requisites.  There  is  no  other  instance  of  such  con- 
duct in  the  affairs  of  men.  For  lack  of  a  proper  test  before 
election,  many  of  our  schools  are  suffering  waste  caused  by  in- 
competent teachers.  This  waste  will  continue  until  the  exam- 
ination of  teachers  is  committed  to  trained  educators. 

J.  W.  DICKINSON,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Education. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Trenton,  N.  J,  Jan.  15,  1880.       j" 

Dear  Sir: — Your  inquiry  relative  to  our  method  of  exam- 
ining and  licensing  teachers,  and  its  results,  is  received. 

We  have  a  County  Board  of  Examiners  for  each  county, 
consisting  of  the  County  Superintendent  and  two  teachers 
holding  State  certificates  appointed  by  him.  The  examinations 
are  quarterly  on  stated  days,  which  are  the  same  throughout 
the  State.  The  questions  used  are  also  the  same.  A  set  is 
prepared  by  the  State  Superintendent  for  each  examination, 
and  the  County  Superintendents  are  supplied  with  the  number 
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they  require.  Ten  questions  are  given  in  each  subject.  The 
answers  must  all  be  written,  and  no  certificate  is  granted  to 
any  one  whose  average  falls  below  seventy  in  any  of  the 
branches.  These  boards  issue  certificates  of  three  grades, 
called  first,  second  and  third.  They  are  good  respectively  for 
three  years,  two  years,  and  one  year,  and  are  determined  by 
the  number  of  studies  passed  by  the  candidates.  Eules  are 
prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  governing  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  examinations  and  of  determining  the  results. 
The  whole  matter  is  so  managed  as  to  give  us  about  as  many 
licensed  teachers  as  is  required  to  meet  the  demand.  The  num- 
ber of  applicants  who  fail  to  pass  the  examinations  according  to 
the  regulations  prescribed  ranges  from  900  to  1,300  annually, 
or  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number. 

We  also  have  a  State  Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  the 
State  Superintendent  and  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School.  This  board  is  authorized  to  grant  State  certificates  of 
three  grades,  good  respectively  for  five  years,  seven  years,  and 
for  life.  The  lowest  grade  of  State  certificate  is  one  grade 
above  the  highest  county  grade. 

So  far  as  scholarship  is  concerned,  these  examinations  enable 
us  to  select  those  best  qualified  for  teaching  out  of  the  candi- 
dates presenting  themselves.  But  this  is  not  all ;  the  teachers 
must  stand  the  test  of  experience.  The  County  Superintend- 
ents as  they  visit  the  schools  are  authorized  to  revoke  the  cer- 
tificate of  any  person  who  does  not  come  u,p  to  the  standard  of 
teaching  and  governing. 

These  examinations  are  productive  of  great  good.  A  powerful 
stimulus  is  afforded  the  teachers  to  improve  themselves.  No 
other  feature  of  our  school  system  has  done  so  much  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  teachers  and  to  improve  the  schools  as 
this.  The  teachers  not  only  keep  fresh  in  their  studies,  but 
they  are  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  all  opportunities  for 
improvement,  as  local  Teachers'  Associations  and  County  Insti- 
tutes. The  examinations  in  the  different  counties  being  virtu- 
ally the  same,  the  certificates  granted  mean  the  same  throughout 
the  State,  whatever  may  have  been  the  county  in  which  they 
were  issued.  Yours  truly,         ELLIS  A.  APGAE, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Madison,  Wis.,  Jan.  16,  1880.       ) 

My  Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  your  inquiries  I  would  say  that 
this  State  has  tested  both  the  town  and  the  county  systems  of 
examining  and  licensing  teachers  and  of  inspecting,  our  public 
schools.  These  duties  were  performed  for  nearly  fourteen 
years  by  town  superintendents,  and  for  the  last  eighteen  years 
by  county  superintendents.  The  administration  of  the  latter 
officers  has  improved,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  our  teachers  and  the  condition  of  our  schools.  Their 
work  has  been  more  intelligent,  vigorous,  and  painstaking. 
A  smaller  number  of  inefficient  teachers  have  been  employed. 
The  instruction  given  in  the  schools  in  each  county  is  more 
uniform  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  best  methods  and 
principles  of  education. 

The  weakest  point  in  our  present  system  is  the  visitation  of 
schools  by  the  County  Superintendents.  Five-eighths  of  them 
supervise  each  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
schools,  and  cannot,  therefore,  devote  the  time  needed  to  the 
careful  inspection  of  each  school.  Still,  most  of  them  learn 
better  than  the  town  superintendents  the  real  character  of  the 
schools  under  their  charge,  and  influence  these  schools  more 
efficiently  by  their  advice  and  management.  Our  County 
Superintendents  organize  county  associations  of  teachers,  es- 
tablish libraries  for  their  teachers,  secure  among  them  subscrip- 
tions for  educational  periodicals,  correspond  with  school  boards 
in  regard  to  special  and  general  school  interests  in  the  county, 
and  hold,  in  connection  with  the  State  authorities,  annual 
Teachers'  Institutes. 

Very  truly  yours,         W.  C.  WIIITFORD, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Jan.  17,  1880.       \ 

Dear  Sir: — In  our  State  the  examination  of  teachers  is 
conducted  lyy  County  Superintendents.  The  longest  time  for 
which  a  certificate  can  be  granted  is  one  year.  We  have  no 
State  examinations  nor  State  certificates.  The  examinations 
are  almost  universally  made  from  questions  prepared  under  the 
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direction  of  our  department,  though  County  Superintendents 
are  not  obliged  to  use  these  questions.  I  consider  this  an  ad- 
vantage, since  it  is  a  very  decided  check  to  fraud. 

The  improvements  which  we  hope  to  make  are  of  a  two-fold 
character.  We  hope  to  have  three  examiners  instead  of  one,  for 
county  examination,  with  an  extension  of  the  time  for  which 
the  certificates  may  be  granted,  and  we  also  hope  to  estab- 
lish again  a  board  of  State  Examiners,  who  may  grant  State  cer- 
tificates and  life  diplomas,  in  order  to  recognize  the  profession 
of  teaching. 

We  have  had  the  system  of  county  examiners  (superintend- 
ents) for  so  long  a  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  compari- 
son with  the  old  method  of  township  examination. 

It  certainly  would  result' in  great  injury,  especially  to  our 
country  schools,  to  let  townships  ascertain  for  themselves  the 
qualifications  of  teachers.  Some  older  citizens  in  our  State  oc- 
casionally recite  the  ridiculous  modes  of  determining  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers  when  the  Board  of  Directors  were  the  ex- 
aminers. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  written  examinations,  from  questions 
prepared  by  competent  persons,  superintended  by  an  impartial 
board  of  county  or  State  examiners,  give  the  best  security  for 
obtaining  qualified  teachers. 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  W.  von  COELLN, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


Department  op  Public  Instruction,  ) 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.  18,  1880.       \ 

Dear  Sir: — Being  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  formerly 

a  teacher  in  that  State  and  in  Connecticut,  I  understand  the 

workings  of  the  law   as  to  the  examination  of  teachers.     It 

used  to  depend  very  much  on  the  character  of  the  town  board. 

I  was  once  examined  at  Windsor  Locks,  and  about  the  only 

question  asked  was,   "Who  will  be  the  next  President?"     (It 

was  in  the  year  for  this  topic  to  be  up).     I  was  once  examined 

at  Southington  by  Jesse   Olney,*  Dr.   Barnes,  Dr.   Hart  and 

*  Hon.  Jesse  Olney,  when  State  Controller,  strongly  advocated  a  new  and  better 
method  of  examining  teachers. 
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D  wight  Whittlesey,  and  they  put  me  through  a  six  hours' 
course  of  the  most  rigid  examination  that  I  ever  had,  (and  I 
passed  with  the  compliments  of  Mr.  Olney.)  If  we  could 
everywhere  have  such  examiners,  the  town  plan  or  any  other 
would  be  safe. 

T  do  not  think  that  our  Minnesota  plan  for  examinations  by 
the  County  Superintendent  is  any  improvement  on  the  New 
England  plan,  from  the  fact  that  the  teachers  are  hired  by  the 
petty  district  board,  and  the  examiner  is  elected  by  the  people, 
by  the  same  persons  that  select  the  candidates  for  the  schools, 
who  will  be  angry  if  the  County  Superintendent  rejects  them, 
and  threaten  that  they  will  not  vote  for  him  next  time.  It  was 
better  under  our  old  plan  of  having  the  County  Commissioners 
appoint  the  County  Superintendent ;  but  the  people  changed 
this  in  order  to  gain  more  control  in  the  matter. 

It  seems  desirable  that  the  examiners  of  the  teachers 
should  be  required  to  visit  the  schools  and  be  held  to  some 
extent  responsible  for  the  character  of  the  teaching.  If  the 
examination  is  made  mainly  in  writing  on  set  questions — on 
the  answers  to  which  percents  of  standing  are  to  be  made, 
and  are  to  determine  mainly  the  question  of  a  certificate,  the 
thing  becomes  too  scholastic,  and  teachers  holding  such  cer- 
tificates  may  utterly  fail  in  school  management.  I  think  that 
examinations  by  persons  somewhat  remote  from  the  school 
rooms,  and  not  required  to  visit  them,  would  be  liable  to  this 
difficulty. 

Western  counties  are  almost  as  nearly  related  in  school  work 
as  New  England  towns.  Considered  as  units  for  school  inspec- 
tion and'  examination  of  teachers,  there  is  as  much  mutual 
knowledge  of  each  other  and  as  much  unity  as  used  to  exist, 
for  instance,  between  Southington,  Bristol  and  Meriden,  and  by 
issuing  State  questions  by  County  Superintendents  as  a  guide 
and  means  of  securing  uniformity,  we  succeed  in  having  about 
the  same  standard  of  scholarship  in  teachers  throughout  the 
State.  Not  having  been  in  the  school  work  of  New  England 
in  twenty  years,  I  am  not  able  to  give  an  opinion  that  would 
be  worth  much  to  you  on  the  question,  how  to  get  rid  of  this 
weakness  in  our  school  system. 

Very  cordially  yours,  D.  BURT. 
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Office  of  Superintendent  of  Education,  ) 
Randolph,  Vermont,  Jan.  17,  1880.         \ 

Dear  Sir : — In  Vermont,  licenses  to  teach  are  derived  from 
three  sources  :  the  town,  the  county,  the  State.  Those  derived 
from  the  town  are  granted  by  the. town  superintendents  ;  those 
from  the  county  by  an  examining  board  of  three,  two  of  whom 
must  be  practical  teachers,  and  the  third  must  be  a  town  super- 
intendent ;  those  from  the  State  by  an  examining  board  of 
three,  two  of  whom  must  be  teachers,  while  the  third  is  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Education. 

•  For  admission  to  the  town  examination,  no  qualifications  are 
prescribed ;  for  admission  to  the  county  examination,  women 
must  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  men  twenty,  and  candidates 
must  have  taught  with  success  for  at  least  ten  weeks ;  for  ad- 
mission to  the  State  examination,  one  must  have  completed  at 
least  one  course  of  study  in  a  State  Normal  school. 

About  eight-ninths  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  hold  town 
certificates,  and  about  eight-ninths  of  the  remainder  hold  State 
certificates. 

The  inefficiency  of  our  present  method  of  licensing  teachers 
is  generally  acknowledged.  The  vice  of  the  town  license  is, 
that  it  is  local  and  temporary,  and  non-professional.  The 
other  licenses  are  not  local ;  they  are  good  for  a  longer  time 
(five  years),  and  they  are  quasi  professional. 

My  belief  is  that  any  mode  of  licensing  teachers  by  public 
officers  will  prove  unsatisfactory,  though  if  educational  qualifi- 
cations and  experience  in  teaching  be  required  of  the  licensing 
officers,  as  is  done  in  Pennsylvania,  the  evils  now  existing  may 
doubtless  be  considerably  diminished.  I  hold  that  license 
to  teach  should  issue  only  from  boards  of  teachers,  themselves 
appointed  by  teachers,  and  required  to  act  in  accordance  with 
rules  prescribed  by  teachers. 

To  introduce  such  a  plan,  let  described  classes  of  teachers  be 
empowered  to  organize  under  a  directive  law  as  a  college  of 
teachers,  or  preceptors,  with  power  to  establish  rules  for  the 
admission  of  members,  to  appoint  examining  boards,  to  expel 
unworthy  members,  etc. 

This  college  may  be  divided  into  classes,  and  membership 
in  a  higher  class  may  be  constituted  a  license  to  teach  in 
higher  grades  of  schools  than  membership  in  a  lower  class  :  but 
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a  certificate  of  membership  in  the  college  should  always  be, 
while  retained,  a  license  to  teach.  The  college  examiners 
might,  for  a  time,  have  power  to  grant  permits  to  teach  for 
short  periods,  and  within  specified  territory  to  persons  not  fitted 
to  become  members  of  the  college. 

Membership  of  the  college  of  teachers  should  be  a  necessary 
qualification  for  school  superintendents.  Let  teachers  be  elected 
and  employed  by  the  local  authorities,  and  let  superintendents 
be  elected  by  school  boards  for  such  districts  as  will  require 
the  devotion  of  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  supervision. 

In  some  such  way  as  this  we  might  secure  the  advantages  of 
skilled  labor  in  the  work  of  education,  of  professional  inde- 
pendence for  the  teachers,  and  of  local  control  by  the  people 
of  their  schools.  Very  respectfully, 

EDWARD  CON  ANT,  State  Sutft  of  Education. 


Office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  [ 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Jan.  20th,  1880.      [ 

Dear  Sir : — To  your  inquiry  of  the  10th  inst.,  I  reply  that  all 
my  experience  leads  me  to  prefer  the  plan  of  examination  of 
teachers  by  county  rather  than  township  examiners,  and  for 
the  following  among  other  reasons  : 

1.  It  is  easier  to  find  competent  examiners  when  you  have 
a  whole  county  to  select  from,  than  when  the  selection  is  con- 
fined to  one  township  or  neighborhood. 

2.  A  person  who  examines  all  the  teachers  in  a  county  be- 
comes skilled  in  the  difficult  art  of  examination  sooner  than 
one  who  has  no  opportunity  for  such  extended  experience. 

3.  County  examiners  have  better  facilities  for  excluding 
from  emplo3Tment  immoral  or  otherwise  unworthy  persons. 

It  is  notorious  that  in  States  where  the  examination  of 
teachers  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  officers,*  immoral  teachers 
who  have  been  detected  and  exposed  in  one  place,  have  little 
difficulty  in  securing  employment  in  other  places  not  far  dis- 
tant. A  county  examiner  when  once  informed  in  regard  to  such 
characters,  can  effectually  exclude  them  from  his  county,  and 
by  a  little  effort,  from  neighboring  counties  also. 

As  between  a  county  board  of  examiners  and  a  county  super  - 

*  A  sad  illustration  of  this  danger  occurred  in  New  London  County  during  the 
last  year. 
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intendent,  my  experience  leads  me  very  much  to  prefer  the 
latter.  For  some  years  subsequent  to  1847,  the  writer  resided 
in  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  near  the  Ohio  line,  and  had  op- 
portunity to  become  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  schools  of 
two  counties  in  each  State.  At  that  time  teachers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania were  examined  and  licensed  by  the  district  boards;  in 
Ohio  by  a  County  Board  of  Examiners.  From  my  earliest  recol- 
lection up  to  this  time  and  for  some  years  after  this,  it  was  gener- 
ally conceded  by  intelligent  people  that  the  schools  of  this  part  of 
Ohio  were  better  than  those  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 
Of  course  there  were  some  exceptions  on  both  sides,  still  it  was 
true  that  the  schools  in  Ohio  were  kept  open  more  months  in 
the  year,  teachers  were  better  paid,  and  a  higher  standard  of 
qualification  was  demanded.  But  when,  in  1854,  the  county 
superintendency  was  established  in  Pennsylvania,  a  change  for 
the  better  began  at  once  ;  and  in  less  than  ten  years,  the  con- 
dition of  things  educational  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  two- 
States  was  exactly  reversed.  While  under  the  former  condition 
of  things,  many  teachers  whose  qualifications  would  not  allow 
them  to  get  certificates  or  employment  in  Ohio,  came  over  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  there  easily  secured  both.  Under  the 
changed  conditions  brought  in  by  the  county  superintendency, 
teachers  rejected  by  the  county  superintendent  in  Pennsylvania 
would  go  to  Ohio  and  get  employment. 

In  Nebraska  since  the  organization  of  the  State,  we  have  had 
county  superintendents ;  and  though  there  have  been  some 
efforts  to  abolish  the  system,  it  has  come  safely  through  all  op- 
position and  to-day  stands  stronger  in  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  As  far  as  I  now  recall,  no  one 
has  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  our  county  superintendency, 
the  district  or  township  plan.  Generally,  the  substitute  pro- 
posed was  the  scheme  of  a  county  board,  or  it  was  proposed 
to  turn  over  the  work  of  examining  teachers  to  the  County 
Clerk.  I  do  not  remember  that  any  one  has  seriously  pro- 
posed to  confide  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  legal 
profession  to  the  road  supervisors,  or  to  compel  all  doctors 
to  go  for  a  certificate  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  but  we 
know  not  what  a  day  or  an  hour  may  bring  forth. 

With  highest  respect,  yours  truly,      S.  E.  THOMPSON, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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Office  of  State   Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,   ) 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Jan.  20,  1880.  [ 

My  Bear  Sir:— The  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Ohio  has 
done  worthy  service  and  is  a  valuable  part  of  our  machinery 
for  advancing  the  teacher's  vocation  towards  the  rank  of  a  pro- 
fession. There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  many,  very  many, 
persons  teaching  in  our  public  schools,  or  going  through  the 
motions,  who  are  utterly  unfit  for  their  position.  There  is  just 
as  little  doubt  that  their  number  would  be  much  larger  but  for 
the  barrier  interposed  in  the  shape  of  an  examining  board. 

The  class  of  those  is  not  small  whose  decent  attainments  are 
mainly  due  to  preparation  to  meet  the  examiner's  tests,  leav- 
ened and  made  usable  by  fresh  material  gathered  at  the  exam- 
ination itself,  where  there  is  usually  some  contact  with  supe- 
rior minds,  a  good  example  set  by  the  officers  on  duty,  a  word 
of  ad-vice  dropped  in  season,  and  the  applicant,  by  means  of 
proper  questions,  made  to  see  how  much  he  lacks  of  the  full 
stature  of  a  teacher,  and,  if  the  root  of  the  matter  be  in  him, 
he  may  be  led  to  take  earnest  heed  how  he  may  add  the  cubit. 

In  my  opinion,  such  good  results  are  possible  under  our  sys- 
tem and  are,  to  some  extent,  attained  by  our  best  boards  of 
examiners.  "  Best,"  I  say,  for  while  the  same  plan  for  the  con- 
stitution of  these  boards  obtains  in  all  the  counties,  the  practi- 
cal working  out  depends — I  speak  of  County  Boards — upon 
the  man  whom  the  people  have  chosen  for  the  performance  of 
entirely  different  duties ;  that  is,  upon  the  Judge  of  the  Pro- 
bate Court.  (There  is  a  nice,  logical  chain  linking  the  objects 
of  this  Court's  jurisdiction — wills,  widows,  orphans  and  school- 
teachers.) 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  rash  in  statement,  but  I  fear  that  some 
of  these  judges  must  be  mortal,  with  feelings  of  gratitude 
toward  friends  who  have  rendered  signal  service  at  the  election, 
or  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  same  sort  of  blessings  to  come, 
the  next  time  the  Palladium  of  American  liberty  is  to  be 
approached  with  votive  offerings.  In  plain  Saxon,  here  is  an 
evil  that  these  appointments  are,  sometimes,  somebody's  pay. 
Oftener,  however,  the  selection  is  virtually  made  by  the  teachers, 
and  merely  ratified  by  the'  appointing  officer.  This  surely  is 
an  improvement  on  the  former  method. 
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Of  course  the  best  mode,  the  theoretical  plan,  is  for  him 
whose  high  function  it  is  to  appoint,  competent  himself  to 
decide  upon  the  necessary  qualifications  of  an  examiner  of 
teachers,  and  with  an  acute  eye  for  the  detection  of  these  qual- 
ities in  whatever  form  of  man  they  may  lie  hid,  to  sieze  upon 
the  three  men  of  his  county  who  come  nearest  to  his  ideal  and 
appoint  them,  if  willing  to  serve,  the  County  Examiners  of 
teachers. 

The  defects  suggested  are  not  beyond  remedy — indeed,  as 
we  become  more  inspired  with  the  true  spirit  of  popular  educa- 
tion and  the  relation  in  which  our  school  system  stands  thereto, 
we  shall  outgrow  them.  The  radical  defect  is  that  the  literary 
qualifications  of  applicants  must  stand  for  vital  things  of  which 
they  are  no  true  test.  Actual  inspection  by  a  skilled  workman 
of  work  done,  is  the  only  certain  test  of  skill,  and.  the  licensing 
of  teachers  should  depend  upon  what  they  have  done  in  the 
school-room  and  are  able  to  do  again,  not,  altogether,  upon  what 
they  can  write  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper  of  what  they  know 
of  books,  and  guesses  at  wha't  they  think  they  can  do. 

This  element  of  defmiteness  is  added  in  our  system  of  organ- 
izing city  districts  and  managing  their  schools,  as  they  have 
examiners  of  schools  and  teachers  and,  besides,  over  all,  the 
critical  eye  of  a  superintendent.  The  examination  of  the 
school  is  the  best  examination  of  the  teacher. 

Written  examinations  are  good  things  when  they  show  text- 
book knowledge,  ability  to  do  neat  work,  and  the  possession  of 
good  methods  even  if  not  yet  clothed  in  the  body  of  practice. 
But,  after  all,  the  best  proof  of  power  is  the  doing. 

To  sum  it  all  in  four  statements  :  Our  city  schools  need  no 
new  legislation  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  a  model  system  for 
obtaining  the  best  teachers  for  which  they  are  able  and  willing 
to  pay,  while  our  special  boards  of  examiners  in  the  village 
districts  should  be  abolished. 

In  some  counties  our  mode  of  doing  this  needed  business 
produces  excellent  results,  is  sensibly  raising  the  teacher's 
standard,  thus  aiding  the  good  and  weeding  out  the  bad,  and 
offering  an  alternative  to  the  indifferent. 

Our  rural  schools  need,  as  inspector  of  work  done,  as  educa- 
tional missionary  among  their  patrons,  as  conductor  of  Insti- 
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tutes,  as  member   of  the  Board  of  County  Examiners,  and   as 
protector  of  teachers  against  unworthy  competitors,  an  efficient 
County  Superintendent.     We  have  desired  it  long. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  J.  BURNS, 
State   Commissioner  of  Common  Schools. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Albany,  JY.  Y.,  Jan.  21,  1880.      j 

Sir: — It  is  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  sys- 
tem of  town  superintendents,  who  were  authorized  to  examine 
and  license  teachers  of  public  schools  in  this  State,  was  abol- 
ished. In  the  year  1856  the  office  of  School  Commissioner  was 
created,  and  School  Commissioner  districts  were  established  by 
act  of  the  Legislature.  In  the  main  those  districts  were  in- 
tended to  correspond  with  the  Assembly  districts  of  the  State, 
but  in  some  counties  there  are  more  School  Commissioner  dis- 
tricts than  there  are  Assembly  districts. 

These  School  Commissioners,  who  have  jurisdiction  over  sev- 
eral towns  in  their  respective  counties — sometimes  as  many  as 
ten,  twelve  or  fourteen — have  authority  to  examine  and  license 
teachers  of  first,  second  and  third  grade,  under  such  forms  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. In  my  judgment  the  standard  of  qualification  of 
teachers  has  been  raised  by  requiring  them  to  be  licensed  by 
officers  having  jurisdiction  over  the  schools  of  several  towns, 
rather  than  by  town  superintendents  ;  still  I  am  free  to  admit 
that  under  our  system  teachers  of  an  inferior  grade  are  some- 
times licensed.  I  am  free  also  to  admit  this  fact,  that  while  we 
have  in  this  State  so  many  districts  in  which  the  assessed  val- 
uation of  real  and  personal  taxable  property  is  below  five  or 
ten  thousand  dollars,  we  must  expect  to  have'a  proportionate 
number  of  inferior  teachers,  for  these  districts  cannot  and  will 
not  pay  salaries  which  teachers  of  a  higher  grade  can  readily 
command  elsewhere.  The  question  is  simply  this :  shall  we 
have  schools  of  inferior  grade,  or  no  school  at  all  in  such  dis- 
tricts? Looking  over  the  whole  matter,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  we  might   better   support  an  inferior  school,   in   which 
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the  rudiments  of  an  English   education   shall  be  taught,  even 
though  by  a  teacher  of  low  grade,  than  to  have  no  school  at  all. 

There  are  two  other  classes  of  teachers  licensed  under  the 
laws  of  this  State,  aside  from  those  who  receive  certificates 
from  School  Commissioners  and  city  Superintendents  of 
schools,  or  Boards  of  Education  in  cities,  authorized  by  special 
act  to  examine  and  license  such  persons.  These  are  :  first,  the 
graduates  of  our  several  State  Normal  Schools,  who  have  re- 
ceived the  diplomas  which  are  awarded  upon  their  gradua- 
tion ;  second,  persons  holding  State  certificates  granted  under 
the  law  of  1875.  At  first  it  was  intended  to  hold  these  exam- 
inations at  least  twice  in  each  year  at  convenient  points  in  the 
State.  My  experience,  however,  has  convinced  me  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  bold  them  oftener  than  once  in  each  year, 
and  that  will  be  the  policy  pursued  by  this  department  while 
I  am  Superintendent.  The  next  examination  of  applicants 
for  State  certificates  will  probably  be  'held  in  July  of  this  year. 

There  are,  in  my  judgment,  enough  competent  teachers  in 
this  State  to  supply  all  our  public  schools.  Not  all  of  them 
are  employed,  however,  and  some  of  them  becoming  discour- 
aged, find  more  profitable  employment  in  other  professions. 
The  fault,  if  fault  there  be,  is  not  with  the  supply  of  compe- 
tent teachers,  but  in  the  demand  for  their  services.  You  will 
readily  understand  that  in  school  districts  in  which  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  property  is  very  low,  consent  will  not  be 
given  to  the  employment  of  teachers  at  such  rates  as  can  be 
demanded  and  must  be  received  by  graduates  of  the  Normal 
Schools  and  other  professional  or  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. I  believe,  however,  that  our  system  of  examining  and 
licensing  teachers  is  far  better,  and  gives  in  the  main  a  far  bet- 
ter class  of  teachers  than  we  would  obtain  under  a  system  of 
examination  by  town  superintendents  of  schools. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

NEIL  GILMOTJR, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Office  Commissioner  Public  Schools,  ) 
Providence,  R.  Z,  Jan.  21,  1880.      J 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  all  of  the 
proposed  reforms  in  educational  work  centre  in  the  work  of 
securing  good  teachers,  and  then  in  putting  the  right  person  in 
the  right  place. 

Our  present  system,  from  its  very  nature,  cannot  do  that  work 
successfully.  In  the  first  place  the  qualifications  of  the  local 
school  boards  are  as  varied  as  their  composition,  hence  the 
standard  is  equally  variable.  Then  the  rotation  in  office  inci- 
dent to  any  elective  position  prevents  the  acquisition  of  that 
experience  and  good  judgment  which  make  a  wise  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends.  A  thorough  reform,  therefore,  cannot  be 
expected  until  the  duty  of  deciding  upon  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  and  of  assigning  them  to  their  respective  fields  of 
labor,  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  a  board  or  boards  of 
educational  experts,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  comparatively 
permanent. 

But,  of  course,  such  radical  changes  can  only  be  made  one  at 
a  time,  and  tentatively  at  that.  From  the  brief  consideration 
which  I  have  given  to  your  proposed  "  optional "  plan,  I  am 
led  to  think  very  well  of  it.  I  hope  you  may  succeed  in  the 
effort,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  a  copy  of  the  scheme  when 
it  is  in  print. 

Very  truly  yours, 

THOS.  B.  STOCKWELL, 

Commissioner  Public  Schools. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Topeka,  Kan.,  Jan.  21,  1880.      j 

Dear  Sir: — Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  10th  inst.,  I 
have  to  say  : 

1.  In  my  opinion  the  county  should  be  the  unit  in  the  di- 
vision of  territory  for  the  examination  of  teachers  and  the 
supervision  of  schools.  The  examining  board  for  the  county 
should  consist  of  the  County  Superintendent  as  chairman  and 
two  assistants,   all   of  whom   should  hold  certificates  of  quali- 
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fication  issued  by  a  State  Board  of  Education.  I  would  have 
the  County  Superintendent  and  his  assistants  elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years  by  a  convention  of  the  school  officers  of 
the  county,  to  be  held  annually,  the  term  of  one  examiner  ex- 
piring every  year. 

2.  In  this  State,  County  Superintendents  are  chosen  by  the 
people  at  general  elections.  Assistant  examiners  are  appointed 
by  the  committee  that  has  charge  of  the  general  business  of 
the  county.  No  educational  or  professional  qualifications  are 
prescribed  for  either  the  County  Superintendents  or  their  as- 
sistants. 

Under  our  plan  fair  results  are  being  secured.  Gradually 
the  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers,  though  not  uniform 
throughout  the  State,  has  been  raised.  Through  our  system  of 
County  Normal  Institutes,  by  which  we  reach  nearly  all  our 
teachers  for  a  four  weeks'  drill  annually,  better  methods  of  in- 
struction are  being  introduced. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  teachers  of  our  common  schools  are 
considerably  above  the  average  in  the  United  States.  Of 
course  the  condition  of  the  schools  improves  with  the  character 
of  the  teachers. 

Very  truly  yours,  ALLEN  B.  LEMMON, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Department  op  Public  Instruction,  [ 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jan.  21,  1880.       [ 

Dear  Sir : — In  reply  to  your  questions,  I  would  say  that  each 
municipality  may  properly  be  left  to  select  its  own  teachers, 
but  the  selection  should  be  made  from  those  persons  who  have 
been  properly  examined  and  licensed  under  the  authority  of 
the  State. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  county  or  district  supervision, 
and  of  the  examination  of  teachers  in  each  county  or  district 
by  a  county  superintendent,  or  by  a  district  board  of  examin- 
ers under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Superintendent,  or  of  a 
State  Board  of  Education.  These  county  or  district  examiners 
should  be  persons  who  hold  a  State  license,  or  have  received 
some  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  highest  educational 
authority  in  the  State. 

6 
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In  Indiana  the  State  Board  of  Education  proposes  the  ques- 
tions for  the  examination  of  teachers.  These  are  sent  to  the 
county  superintendents,  who  submit  them  to  the  candidates  on 
the  last  Saturday  of  each  month.  A  great  deal  of  pains  has 
been  taken  by  the  board  to  instruct  the  superintendents  in 
regard  to  marking  the  manuscripts  of  candidates. 

This  scheme  enables  us  to  secure  a  uniform  standard  over 
the  State;  to  raise  the  standard  gradually;  to  educate  the 
examiners  in  respect  to  the  best  mode  of  marking  manuscripts ; 
and  to  prevent  ill-feeling  against  examiners  on  the  part  of 
applicants  who  are  rejected. 

A  statement  of  the  per  cent,  of  applicants  rejected  for  several 
years:— In  1872,  14  per  cent.;  1873,  15  ;  1874,  24;  1875,  23; 
1876,  18;  1877,  26;  1878,  36;  1879,  32.  This  table  shows 
one  result  of  the  new  departure,  inaugurated  in  1872. 

In  former  years  nearly  all  applicants  were  licensed,  and  for 
the  longest  term  allowed.  "We  generally  had  a  surplus  of 
teachers.  In  1879,  there  were  20,763  applicants,  of  whom 
6,806  were  rejected.  Tn  the  same  year  we  employed  13,590 
teachers. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  raise  the  standard  as  rapidly  as  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  the  ambition  of  the  teachers,  and  the 
condition  of  the  schools  will  permit. 

The  county  superintendents  have   heartily  cooperated  with 
State  Board   in   this  work,  and  the  result  has  been  to  raise  the 
standard  to  a  very  appreciable  extent. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  H.  SMART, 
Super mtendenl  of  Public  Instruction. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Concord,  JV.  If.,  Jan.  27,  1880.        j 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  can  see  reasons  in  favor  of  State  or  county 
boards  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  but  upon  the  whole  my 
judgment  would  be  against  them,  certainly  for  New  Hampshire. 
One  reason  would  be  the  expense  to  the  teachers  in  many  parts 
ol  the  State.  Second :  local  boards  can  better  decide  upon 
a  teacher's  qualifications  for  a  particular  school. 
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My  hope  for  our  own  State  is  that  committees  and  super- 
intendents will  become  better  qualified  for  their  duties, 

Truly  yours,  CHAKLES  A.  DOWNS, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  Jan.  28,  1880. 

My  Dear  Sir : — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  10th  inst.,  allow  me 
to  say,  briefly : 

1.  I  believe  that  for  Michigan  a  County  Board,  properly  con- 
stituted, would  be  the  best  examining  authority. 

2.  The  County  Superintendency  which  we  had  for  eight 
years  (1867-75)  did  much  toward  elevating  the  standard  of 
qualifications  of  teachers.  Under  the  township  superintend- 
ency, which  we  now  have,  the  standard  has  been  lowered  greatly. 

The  examination  of  teachers  is  by  far  the  most  important 
work  of  our  supervising  agencies,  and  one  that  should  be 
entrusted  to  none  but  experienced  educators  of  thorough 
scholarship,  sound  judgment,  and  good  common  sense,  who 
are  free  from  all  local  and  political  prejudice. 

A  teacher  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  studies 
usually  pursued  in'  our  common  schools,  with  their  underlying 
principles.  To  this  should  be  added  a  natural  aptness  to  teach, 
strengthened  by  careful  training  in  the  best  methods  of  pre- 
senting the  different  subjects  to  pupils.  He  should  also  pos- 
sess such  natural  qualities  as  shall  make  him  successful  in  the 
discipline  of  a  school.  When  we  have  added  to  these  qualifi- 
cations, a  sound  moral  character,  that  shall  make  him  a  safe 
model  for  his  pupils,  we  have  the  minimum  amount  of  qualifi- 
cations that  should  be  accepted  from  any  applicant  for  the 
responsible  office  of  teacher.  This  examination  cannot  be  com- 
pleted in  a  few  minutes,  while  the  examiner  is  resting  his  team 
in  the  plowfield,  but  should  be  the  work  of  deliberation  and 
care,  with  all  possible  help  from  a  record  of  previous  work  of 
the  applicant  in  the  school-room. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  A.  GOWEK, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Office  Sup't  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Carson  City,  JVev.,Jan.  22,  1880.      \ 

Bear  Sir: — Teachers'  certificates  should  be  issued  from 
what  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  head  and  fount  of  educational 
integrity  and  judgment  in  the  State.  The  whole  business  of 
granting  authority  to  teach,  should  be  administered  by  a  State 
Board  of  Education  presumably  chosen  with  reference  to 
their  work  in  this  sphere  alone.  I  do  not  approve  of  County 
Boards  of  Examiners,  except  as  created  and  acting  under  the 
directions  of  the  State  Board.  Their  work  is  too  often  influ- 
enced by  neighborhood  considerations,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  composed  of  the  best  men, 
for  the  purpose,  that  the  community  affords.  Had  we,  in 
Nevada,  a  properly  constituted  State  Board  of  Examiners  the 
standard  of  professional  art  among  our  teachers  could  doubt- 
less be  much  improved.  Very  respectfully, 

D.  R  SESSIONS. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Department  of  Public  Schools,  ) 
Jefferson   City,  3/issouri,  Jan.  23,  1880.      \ 

My  Dear  Sir: — The  questions  you  submit  in  reference  to  the 
best  plan  of  examination  of  teachers  do  not  reach  the  diffi- 
culty presented  in  Missouri. 

Here,  each  County  School  Commissioner  examines  (or  is 
required  by  law  to  do  so),  and  grants  certificates,  which  are 
valid  only  in  the  county  for  which  he  is  Commissioner.  The 
law  also  requires  that  the  Commissioner  shall  possess  the  quali- 
fications of  a  competent  teacher  of  the  public  schools.  No 
means  are  provided  for  securing  compliance  with  this  require- 
ment. Were  the  law  complied  with,  or  did  the  means  of 
enforcing  it  exist,  there  would  be  scarcely  any  objection  to  our 
plan.  Now  and  then  a  Commissioner's  nerve  might  yield,  or 
his  judgment  be  swayed  by  local,  social  or  political  influences. 
But  this  would  happen  so  seldom  as  to  create  no  material 
objection  to  the  plan.  Could  I  obtain  such  an  amendment  to 
our  law  as  to  secure  thoroughly  qualified  Commissioners,  under 
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control,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  change  the   present  plan 
for  a  board  of  examiners — State,  District  or  County. 

I  believe  that  in  the  foregoing  I  have  indicated  what  my 
answer  to  your  second  query  would  be.  In  all  the  counties  in 
which  ive  have  competent  Commissioners  our  plan  has  manifestly 
improved  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  exerted  a  salutary 
influence  on  the  condition  of  our  schools. 

We  have  one  other  plan.  The  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools  may  grant  certificates.  These  may  be  permanent,  and 
not  limited  to  any  county.  I  said  "  plan,"  but  as  the  law  stops 
with  granting  the  privilege,  does  not  require  him  to  examine 
or  issue  certificates,  and  gives  him  no  power  to  employ  exam- 
iners— prescribes  no  rules  nor  vests  him  with  any  power  to 
use  the  necessary  means  to  exercise  his  discretion — you  per- 
ceive there  is  no  plan  about  State  certificates.  This  state  of 
facts  I  desire  very  much  to  change.  I  should  prefer  District 
Boards  of  Examiners.  Very  truly  yours, 

R.  D'.  SHANNON, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Denver,  Colorado,  Ian.  20,  1880.  \ 

Dear  Sir : — I  mail  you  a  copy  of  a  circular,  which  I  send  out 

with  "  the  questions,"  to  County  Superintendents  each  quarter. 
Nearly  all  counties  use  the  questions  sent  from  here  and  in  the 
manner  suggested,  and  think  it  an  improvement  over  the  sys- 
tem in  use  when  I  came  into  office,  which  was  liable  to  the 
objections  you  urge  against  your  town  system  of  examinations 
— only  the  area  was  enlarged. 

Circumstances  are  so  very  different  in  Colorado  from  those 
which  surround  you  in  New  England,  that  our  experience  here, 
in  this  particular,  may  not  be  valuable  to  you.  It  is  my  obser- 
vation that,  east  or  west,  the  character  of  a  school  depends,  not 
on  the  system  so  much  as  on  the  temper  and  determination  of 
the  community  in  which  the  school  is  held.  In  Ohio  and  the 
States  east  of  her  we  must  admit  the  general  average  of  the 
schools  has  been  at  least  fair,  yet  their  success  has  been  in  spite 
of  an  utter  want  of  system.     In  Colorado,  and  the  newer  west- 
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em  States,  we  have,  I  think,  a  pretty  good  system ;  about  as 
much  centralization  of  power  as  Americans  will  endure  in  edu- 
cational affairs,  and  we  are  proud  of  the  prevailing  character  of 
our  schools,  yet  we  have  some  poor  ones  in  spite  of  a  good  sys- 
tem. 

I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  all  the  teachers  of  a 
county  were  brought  before  the  same  tribunal,  or  subjected  to 
identical  tests  for  examination  with  you  as  with  us,  but  my  ob- 
servation here  and  in  New  England  convinces  me  that  the 
greatest  advantage  of  our  county  superintendency  comes  from 
the  Superintendent's  discharge  of  his  duties  as  supervisor  of 
schools  and  of  advisor  of  teachers  and  district  officers. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

JOS.  C.  SHATTUCK, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Springfield,  III,  Jan.  24,  1880.  \ 

Dear  Sir: — In  your  letter  of  recent  date  you  say  that  in  the 
New  England  States  teachers  are  examined  and  approbated  by 
the  school  officers  of  the  townships  in  which  they  teach,  that 
the  standard  of  teaching  is  often  low  and  fluctuating,  that  can- 
didates rejected  in  one  township  may  be  approbated  in  the 
next,  and  that  hence  many  of  your  schools  suffer  from  the  in- 
competency of  teachers.  After  making  these  statements  you 
ask  my  opinion  of  the  desirableness  of  appointing  State,  Dis- 
trict or  County  Boards,  or  agents  for  examining  and  certifica- 
ting teachers,  and  also  ask  what  influence  the  plan  of  examin- 
ing teachers  in  this  State  has  exerted  upon  the  qualifications 
of  our  teachers  and  the  condition  of  our  schools? 

Speaking  to  the  second  point  first,  I  have  to  say  that  our  law 
provides  for  the  election  in  each  county  of  a  County  Superin- 
tendent of  schools,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  and  license  the 
teachers  of  his  county.  This  system  of  county  supervision 
has,  I  think,  proved  to  be  more  efficient  in  securing  competent 
teachers  than  the  system  that  entrusts  the  examination  and 
licensure  of  teachers  to  officers  having  a  more  limited  jurisdic- 
tion, for  the  reason  that  these  county  officers  are,  of  necessity 
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almost,  compelled  to  be  more  independent  and  systematic  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  for  the  further  reason  that 
this  smaller  number  are,  as  a  class,  better  qualified  for  this 
work.  The  result  has  been,  and  is,  more  care  in  the  examina- 
tion and  greater  uniformity  in  the  requirements  for  certificates. 

But  because  County  Superintendents  are  elected  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  that  other  county  officers  are,  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  best  person  offering  as  a  candidate 
for  the  office  is  not  elected,  and  sometimes  that  the  one  the 
least  competent  is  chosen.  As  a  consequence  what  is  true  of 
your  township  is  sometimes  true  of  our  county  system — 
namely  :  that  an  applicant  failing  to  secure  a  certificate  in  one 
county  may  succeed  in  securing  one  in  an  adjoining  county. 
Consequently  the  schools  of  some  counties  are  in  a  much  better 
condition  than  the  schools  of  other  counties. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  pay  of  County  Superintendents  is 
left  to  the  various  county  boards.  The  members  of  these 
boards  are  seldom  elected  with  reference  to  their  views  upon 
educational  matters.  As  a  result,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the 
compensation  of  these  officers  in  the  various  counties,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  superintendents  well  qualified  for  the 
office  are  not  allowed  sufficient  pay  to  afford  them  a  living,  per- 
haps because  the  political  views  of  the  superintendent  elect  are 
not  in  accordance  with  those  held  by  a  majority  of  the  board, 
or  because  the  board  thus  hope  to  obtain  a  cheap  reputation  for 
economy.  But  notwithstanding  this  unwise  feature,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  of  the  present  law,  the  fact  still  remains  that  in 
many  counties  competent  persons  have  for  years  been  chosen 
and  authorized  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  supervision 
of  the  schools,  and  that,  without  exception,  the  schools  in  these 
counties  have  been  greatly  benefited  and  improved.  This  is 
the  testimony  of  all  who  have  taken  pains  to  know  the  facts. 
The  county  sending  the  best  work  from  ungraded  schools  to 
the  Centennial  in  1876,  was  a  county  that  had,  for  twelve  con- 
secutive years  been  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  most 
efficient  County  Superintendents  in  this  State.  The  result  was 
not  at  all  surprising  to  those  who  knew  of  the  kind  and 
amount  of  labor  that  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  schools  of 
that    county,      My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  a  system  of 
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supervision  that  gives  to  one  person  the  charge  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  schools  to  keep  him  actively  and  judiciously  em- 
ployed in  laboring  for  "their  improvement,  is  the  ilone  thing- 
needful,"  especially  for  our  country  district  schools. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  in  answer  to  your  first  ques- 
tion, that  I  know  of  no  other  agency  that  can  so  readily  make 
efficient  our  systems  of  public  schools  as  a  well-devised  plan  of 
supervision  that  shall  secure  for  all  the  schools  a  direct  and  in- 
telligent oversight,  with  authority  to  determine,. by  examina- 
tion and  school  visitation,  who  shall  and  who  shall  not  teach. 
The  superintendence  of  the  schools  by  local  school  officers, 
whose  principal  business  lies  in  another  direction,  will,  not 
answer  the  purpose.  Competent  and  responsible  persons  must 
be  secured  and  paid  to  give  to  the  schools  their  time  and  best 
thoughts  and  energies.  Very  truly  yours, 

JAMES  P.  SLADE, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  the  extensive  correspondence  of  this  officer  with  the 
friends  of  education  in  all  the  towns  of  the  State,  our  attention 
is  often  called  to  the  various  evils  and  failures  arising  from  the 
employment  of  incompetent  teachers.  As  a  long  and  varied 
experience  in  previous  relations,  and  a  continuous  engagement 
as  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  over  a  dozen  years, 
have  made  Eev.  J.  G.  Baird  most  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  needs  of  our  schools,  the  deflciences  still  remaining,  and 
the  best  methods  of  removing  them,  I  requested  an  expression 
of  his  views,  knowing  that  his  conclusions,  though  like  my 
own  formed  long  since,  had  been  confirmed  by  increasing  ob- 
servation. 


Hartford,  January  26,  1880. 

Dear  Sir: — Having  had  occasion  several  years  since  to  put 
in  writing  my  opinions  upon  the  subject  referred  to  in  your 
inquiries,  I  will  now,  with  your  consent,  repeat  what  I  then 
wrote. 

"  The  manner  in  which  many  certificates  of  teachers  are 
given,  tends  to  render  them  a  mere  form.  A  teacher  must 
have  a  certificate,  or  the  public  funds  are  not  obtainable  for 
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paying  the  salary.  Those  who  are  to  conduct  the  examina- 
tion and  sign  the  certificate  are,  in  multitudes  of  cases,  the 
townsmen,  neighbors,  friends,  and  often  the  relatives  of  the 
candidate.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  not  accordant  with  ave- 
rage human  nature  to  declare  a  candidate  incompetent,  or  to 
refuse  the  needed  signature.  In  hundreds  of  instances  the  cer- 
tificate is  given,  not  because  the  would-be  teacher  is  believed  to 
be  well  qualified,  but  because  the  examiner  cannot  well  do 
otherwise.  To  refuse  the  certificate  might  lead  to  broken 
friendship,  rancor,  bitterness  and  strife.  It  might  be  the  be- 
ginning or  the  aggravation  of  neighborhood  feuds,  to  be  per- 
petuated through  successive  generations.  That  must  be  a  very 
bold,  independent  individual,  who  would  incur  the  risk  of 
such,  evils  for  such  a  cause.  For  what,  apparently,  is  the  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  ?  Merely  whether  a  particular  person  shall 
spend  three  or  four  months  in  charge  of  a  score  or  two  of  chil- 
dren. True,  the  person  in  question  may  not  be  the  best  that 
might  readily  have  been  secured.  But  if  this  candidate  is  re- 
jected, the  next  will  probably  do  no  better.  And  then,  it  is 
for  one  term  only,  and  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  to  let  her  pass 
than  to  provoke  angry  contentions,  or  to  disappoint  cherished 
expectations.  If  it  were  'for  one  term  only,'  or  for  a  few 
schools  here  and  there,  the  evil  would  be  comparatively  small. 
But  when  the  same  thing  is  done  term  after  term,  and  year 
after  year,  and  that  not  in  a  few  and  exceptional  cases,  but  for 
large  numbers  of  districts,  the  evil  becomes  general  and  perma- 
nent. True,  there  is  the  possible  remedy  of  annulling  an  in- 
competent teacher's  certificate.  But  this  is  of  little  practical 
value,  for  the  same  reasons  which  lead  to  the  giving  of  the  cer- 
tificate to  a  teacher  of  doubtful  or  less  than  doubtful  qualifica- 
tions, will  prevent  the  annulling  of  a  certificate  once  given.  It 
will  be  thought  better  to  endure  the  admitted  evil,  and  submit 
to  the  temporary  loss,  than  to  risk  the  alternative  evil  of  angry 
words,  alienated  friends,  and  disappointed  hopes.  Who  shall 
say  that  this  view  of  the  case  is  not  correct  ?  The  evil  is  in- 
herent in  the  system.  No  person,  or  class  of  persons,  is  re- 
sponsible for  it.  Practically,  a  teacher's  certificate  is  seldom 
revoked. 

There  is  the  possibility,  also,  of  evil  in  the  opposite  direc- 
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tion.  When  a  certificate  is  refused,  however  justly,  the  accu- 
sation of  unfairness  and  prejudice,  may  be  alleged  against 
the  upright,  independent  examiner.  The  giving  of  the  certifi- 
cate comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  there  is 
a  possibility  of  actual  prej  udice  and  unfairness,  and  a  certificate 
may  be  withheld  merely  to  gratify  personal  vindictiveness  or 
party  opposition. 

Such,  then,  is  the  evil  ;  now  what  is  the  remedy?  The  na- 
ture of  the  evil  suggests  the  removal  of  the  examination  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  personal  feeling,  whether  friendly  or 
unfriendly,  that  strict  impartiality  may  be  secured.  Each 
candidate  should  be  accepted  or  rejected  solely  upon  his 
own  merits.  The  greater  part  of  the  examination  should  be 
in  writing.  There  should  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  competitive 
examinations.  The  certificates  should  be  classified  as  of  the 
'first,  second  or  third  class,  and  should  state  in  what  branches 
the  holder  is  competent  to  instruct,  and  whether  in  the  higher, 
intermediate,  or  lower  grade  of  schools.  Their  validity  should 
not  vanish  when  the  holder  crosses  an  imaginary  line,  sepa- 
rating one  town  from  another.  The  Examiners  should,  of 
course,  cease  to  be  town  officers,  nor  should  they  be  elective 
officers,  directly  responsible  to  any  constituency.  The  ter- 
ritory over  which  a  Board  of  Examiners  should  have  juris- 
diction, should  consist  of  several  adjacent  towns  or  of  a  whole 
county.  They  should  derive  their  appointment  from  some 
competent  authority,  and  their  compensation  should  be  fixed 
by  law.  They  should  hold  annual,  semi  annual,  or  quarterly 
sessions,  at  convenient  points  in  different  parts  of  their  districts, 
giving  due  notice  of  times  and  places  of  meeting.  A  certifi- 
cate given  by  them  should  be  valid  for  the  time  for  which  it 
was  given,  but  should  be  revocable  by  the  same  authority  that 
granted  it,  for  sufficient  and  specified  cause,  and  after  a  full 
hearing  of  the  case."' 

Since  the  above  was  originally  written,  a  few  of  its  sug- 
gestions have  been  embodied  in  our  school  law,  and  others 
have  been  adopted  in  the  practice  of  many  local  Examining 
Boards.  But  the  system  remains  unchanged,  and  its  evils  and 
defects  cannot  be  fully  remedied.  A  new  method  of  examina- 
tion is  still  needed,  in  order,  that  our  public  schools  may  be 
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served  by  the  best  and  most  competent  teachers  that  can  be 
obtained.  All  classes  of  the  people  have  a  common  interest  in 
securing  this  result. 

I.  The  pupils  in  the  Schools. — The  majority  of  them  have  but 
very  few  years  for  completing  their  school  education.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  their  time  in  school  should  be  spent  to 
the  best  advantage;  in  other  words,  that  they  be  in  charge  of 
the  best  obtainable  teachers.  "  Gret  the  best,"  is  a  good  motto. 
But  the  present  method  does  not  secure  the  best,  unless  by  a 
kind  of  lucky  accident. 

II.  The  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children. — Their  interest 
in  this  matter  is  identical  with  that  of  their  children. 

III.  The  tax-payers,  who  support  the  schools. — More  than  five- 
sixths  of  the  money  for  maintaining  the  schools  is  raised  by 
taxation.  Those  who  pay  it  have  the  right  to  ask  that  teach- 
ers be  selected  solely  with  reference  to  their  qualifications,  and 
not  through  favoritism  or  nepotism.  More  than  one  million 
dollars  a  year  is  paid  as  wages  of  our  public  school  teachers. 
Let  the  best  obtainable  teachers  be  selected  to  receive  this,  and 
let  the  best  method  of  selecting  them  be  established  by  law. 

IV.  The  teachers. — Teaching  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
profession.  Increasing  numbers  prepare  themselves  for  it  as 
their  life-work.  Such  persons  should  not  be  placed  nor  kept  on 
the  same  level  as  those  who  merely  teach  a  term  or  two  to  fill  up 
a  little  time,  or  to  earn  a  little  ready  money.  Nor  should  those 
who  succeed  in  their  work  remain  undistinguished  from  the  in- 
competents and  incapables.  The  novice  who  has  yet  to  win 
his  first  triumph,  should  not  stand  in  the  same  rank  as  the 
tried  and  tested  veteran. 

In  a  word,  teachers  who  make  it  their  business  to  teach,  and 
to  know  and  keep  up  with  all  that  pertains  to  their  vocation, 
should  have  an  established  and  admitted  position  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JNO.    G.   BAIED. 

The  following  is  "the  bill"  which  I  recommend  for  adop- 
tion. Its  provisions  are  permissive  but  not  obligatory  upon 
any  town  or  any  teacher.     I  can  see  no  reasonable  objection  to 
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granting  the  privilege  asked  for  by  the  representative  teachers 
and  school  officers  of  the  State. 

If  this  measure  should  work  as  happily  in  Connecticut  as  it 
has  done  in  other  States,  and  there  should  be  a  demand  to  make 
its  provisions  obligatory,  I  should  advise  that  cities  like  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  be  excepted  from  its  operations.  In  New 
Haven,  for  example,  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are  graduates 
of  the  High  School,  and  many  of  them  also  have  attended  the 
Training  School,  where  they  are  practically  drilled  in  normal 
methods.  A  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  Hartford,  in 
like  manner,  are  graduates  of  the  admirable  High  School  of 
Hartford,  and  that  diploma  is  an  ample  testimonial  as  to  lite- 
rary qualifications.  Hartford  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  best 
teachers,  and  carefully  inquires  as  to  their  capacity  before  em- 
ploying them. 

County  Examiners. 

Sec.  1.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Examiners  for  each 
County,  which  shall  consist  of  three  competent  persons  to  be 
appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education ;  such  persons 
shall  be  residents  in  the  County  for  which  they  are  appointed  ; 
their  term  of  office  shall  be  three  years ;  but  the  State  Board 
of  Education  may  revoke  the  appointment  of  an  Examiner 
upon  satisfactory  proof  that  he  is  incompetent,  negligent,  or 
guilty  of  immoral  conduct ;  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
board,  whether  from  expiration  of  the  term  of  office,  or  other 
cause,  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  fill  the  same  by 
appointment  for  the  full  or  unexpired  term,  as  the  case 
demands ;  no  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  position  or 
exercise  the  office  of  State  or  County  Examiner  of  teachers 
who  is  the  agent  of  or  is  pecuniarily  interested  in  any  book- 
publishing  or  book-selling  firm,  company  or  business. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  shall  organize  by  choosing  from  its  mem- 
bers a  president  and  a  secretary  ;  the  secretary  shall  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  the  proceedings,  showing  the  number  and  date  of  each 
certificate  issued,  and  to  whom,  for  what  term,  and  for  what 
branches  of  study,  and  such  other  statistics  relating  to  the  ex- 
amination and  proceedings  as  the  State  Board  of   Education 
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may  require,  and  shall  report  such  statistics  to  the  Secretary 
thereof  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  November  ;  and 
such  Boards  may  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  3.  Each  Board  shall  fix  upon  the  number,  place,  time 
and  other  details  of  meetings  for  the  examination  of  applicants 
for  certificates,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  due  notice  of  which  shall  be  published  in  two  news- 
papers of  general  circulation  in  the  County,  or  by  sending  a 
written  or  printed  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
School  Yisitors  of  each  town  in  the  County  in  which  the 
session  is  to  be  held  ;  the  meetings  shall  be  held  at  such  place 
or  places  in  the  County  as  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
best  accommodate  the  greatest  number  of  applicants ;  a  majority 
of  the  Board  may  examine  applicants  and  grant  certificates ; 
and  as  a  condition  of  examination  each  applicant  shall  pay  to 
the  Board  a  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

Sec.  4.  The  secretary  of  the  Board  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  quarterly,  all  fees  received, 
and  file  with  the  same  a  written  statement  of  the  amount,  and 
of  the  number  of  applicants,  male  and  female,  examined 
during  the  quarter,  and  the  necessary  traveliug  expenses  of  the 
examiners.  Each  member  of  the  State  and  County  Boards  of 
Examiners  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  not  more  than  three 
dollars  for  each  day  he  is  necessarily  engaged  in  official  ser- 
vice and  his  necessary  traveling  expenses  ;  but  said  payments 
for  services  and  expenses  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  fees 
received  by  each  Board  ;  and  the  balance  of  such  money,  if  any, 
shall  be  set  apart  for  the  support  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  may  grant  certificates  for  six  months, 
or  for  one,  two,  three  or  four  years  from  the  day  of  examina- 
tion, which  shall  be  valid  in  any  town  or  district  of  the  State ; 
if,  at  any  time,  the  recipient  of  a  certificate  be  found  immoral, 
incompetent,  or  negligent,  the  examiners,  or  any  two  of  them, 
may  revoke  the  certificate ;  but  such  revocation  shall  not  prevent 
a  teacher  from  receiving  pay  for  services  previously  rendered. 
All  certificates  issued  by  each  County  Board  shall  be  counter- 
signed by -the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
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such  certificates  shall  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  and  all 
other  examinations  of  the  persons  holding  them,  by  an}^  Board 
of  School  Visitors,  and  shall  be  valid  in  any  school  district  in 
the  State,,  unless  revoked  for  good  cause. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  shall  be  employed  as  a  teacher  in  any 
public  school  who  has  not  obtained  from  a  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, or  School  Visitors,  having  competent  jurisdiction,  a  cer- 
tificate of  good  moral  character,  and  that  he  or  she  is  qualified 
to  teach  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  English  grammar  thoroaghly,  and  the  rudiments  of  his- 
tory, and  possesses  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  and  if  a  person  is  examined  in  and  found 
qualified  to  teach  other  branches  besides  those  required  in 
all  cases,  such  branches  shall  be  named  in  the  certificate ; 
but  persons  who  desire  or  are  expected  to  teach  only  special 
studies,  such  as  music,  drawing,  penmanship,  German,  and 
French,  or  any  one  of  them,  may  be  examined  in  regard  to 
such  study  or  studies  only,  and  having  obtained  a  certificate 
of  qualification  therein,  and  of  good  moral  character,  may  be 
employed  to  teach  such  study  or  studies. 

Sec.  7.  The  secretary  of  each  Board  shall'  prepare,  and  for- 
ward to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year,  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  examinations  held  by  the  board,  the  number 
of  applicants  examined,  the  total  number  of  certificates  granted, 
the  names  of  those  approbated,  and  the  number  for  each  term 
mentioned  in  section  5,  the  amount  of  fees  received,  the  amount 
received  by  the  members  of  the  Board  for  their  services,  and 
such  other  statistics  and  information  in  relation  to  the  duties 
of  the  board  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  require. 

Sec.  8.  A  diploma  certifying  the  completion  of  the  full 
course  of  study  prescribed  in  the  Conn.  Normal  School  may 
be  accepted  on  the  part  of  those  hereafter  graduating  from  that 
institution,  as  the  legal  equivalent  of  a  three  years  certificate 
from  the  County  Board  of  Examiners. 

Sec.  9.  The  School  Visitors  in  any  town  may  dismiss  any 
teacher  who  shall  be  found  on  trial  to  be  incompetent  to  teach 
or  manage  a  school,  or  fail  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Board,  and  annul  the  contract  of  such  teacher.     They  may 
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refuse  to  examine  any  candidates  for  teaching,  and  refer  them 
to  the  State  and  County  Boards  of  Examiners. 

State  Board  of  Examiners. 

Sec.  10.  There  shall  be  a  State  Board  of  Examiners,  which 
shall  consist  of  three  competent  persons,  residents  of  the  State, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  ;  the  term  of 
office  of  such  examiners  shall  be  three  years;  and  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  board,  whether  from  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office,  or  other  cause,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  fill  the  same  by  appointment  for  the  full  or  unexpired 
term,  as  the  case  demands* 

Sec.  11.  The  board  thus  constituted,  after  organizing  by 
choosing  from  its  members  a  President  and  a  Secretary,  may 
issue  certificates  of  high  qualification,  for  five  years,  for 
seven  years,  and  for  life,  to  such  teachers  as  are  found,  upon 
examination  in  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  natural  phi- 
losophy, chemistry,  geology,  botany  and  physiology,  in  addition 
to  the  branches  named  in  Section  6th,  to  possess  the  requisite 
scholarship,  and  who  exhibit  satisfactory  evidence  of  good 
moral  character,  and  of  eminent  professional  ability  ;  and  the 
secretary  of  the  board  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings, 
showing  the  number  and  date  of  each  certificate,  to  whom 
granted,  and  for  what  branches  of  study,  and  shall  report  such 
statistics  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year. 

Sec.  12.  All  certificates  issued  by  such  board  shall  be 
countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  such  certificates  shall  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  and  all 
other  examinations  of  the  persons  holding  them,  by  any  Board 
of  School  Visitors,  and  shall  be  valid  in  any  school  district  in 
the  State,  unless  revoked  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  for 
good  cause. 

Sec.  13.  Each  applicant  for  a  certificate  from  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  shall  pay  to  said  Board  a  fee  of  three 
dollars. 

The  above  bill  is  printed  here,  so  that  if  it  shall  be  referred 
to  the  next  Legislature  there  may  be  ample  time  to  consider 
its  provisions  and  learn  the  popular  will. 
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CONNECTICUT  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 

On  the  28th  and  29th  of  November,  nearly  forty  of  the 
prominent  teachers  and  school  officers  of  Connecticut  met  in 
Hartford  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  educational  interests 
of  the  State.  After  a  full  and  earnest  discussion  of  plans  for 
this  purpose,  a  permanent  organization  was  formed  under  the 
above  name.  The  following  Constitution,  which,  after  careful 
consideration  of  each  article,  was  unanimously  adopted,  indi- 
cates the  objects  of  the  Association  : 

Constitution. 

Article  1.  This  organization  shall  be  called  the  Connecticut 
Council  of  Education. 

Article  2.  The  objects  of  this  council  shall  be,  first,  to  awaken 
in  the  public  mind  a  greater  degree  of  interest  in  education ; 
second,  to  arouse  in  teachers  generally  a  greater  zeal  for  their 
work  and  an  earnest  desire  for  constant  improvement  in  it ; 
third,  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  schools  and  in  all  suitable 
ways  to  increase  their  efficiency  ;  fourth,  to  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish the  profession  of  teaching  on  a  better  basis. 

Article  3.  The  council  shall  consist  of  such  gentlemen  as  are 
present  at  this  first  meeting,  and  whose  names  may  be  sub- 
scribed to  this  constitution,  and  of  such  other  gentlemen  as 
may  hereafter  be  chosen  by  the  council,  and  who,  within  four 
weeks  after  their  election,  signify  their  acceptance  of  member- 
ship; but  the  membership  shall  at  no  time  exceed  one  hundred. 
Any  member  who  shall  absent  himself  from  two  consecutive 
regular  meetings  of  the  council,  without  giving  written  notice 
to  the  secretary,  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  council. 

Article  4.  The  officers  of  the  council  shall  be  a  president, 
a  vice-president,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer.  Said  officers 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot. 

Article  5.  The  officers  named  in  Article  4,  together  with 
three  members  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  council,  shall  con- 
stitute the  executive  committee. 

Article  6.  Assessments  may  be  made  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  council,  but  shall  not 
exceed  one  dollar  a  year  upon  each  member. 
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Article  7.  Regular  meetings  of  the  council  shall  beheld  semi- 
annually, at  such  time  and  place  as  the  executive  committee 
shall  direct.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  executive 
committee  at  their  discretion,  and  shall  be  called  by  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  on  the  written  application  of  ten  members. 
At  all  regular  and  special  meetings  of  the  council  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  membership  of  this  council  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Article  8.  The  council  at  any  regular  meeting  can,  by  a 
majority  vote,  enact  such  by-laws  as  may  be  needed  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  constitution. 

Article  9.  This  constitution  may  be  amended,  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  council,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers present,  provided  that  notice  of  the  proposed  amendments 
shall  have  been  given  in  writing  at  a  previous  regular  meeting. 

By-Laws. 

1.  Nominations  for  candidates  for  membership  shall  be  made 
to  the  executive  committee,  and  no  name  shall  be  presented  for 
the  action  of  the  council  till  approved  by  said  committee,  and 
no  person  shall  be  approved  unless  he  be  actively  engaged  in 
educational  work. 

2.  At  each  meeting  of  the  council  the  names  of  all  members 
present  shall  be  registered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

3.  The  executive  committee  shall  select  topics  for  discussion 
at  meetings  of  the  council  and  state  them  in  the  notices  to  be 
mailed  to  each  member  at  least  ten  days  before  the  time  of 
each  meeting  ;  but  nothing  in  this  by-law  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  any  member  from  presenting  any  proper  subject  for 
discussion  at  any  meeting. 

During  the  session  there  was  an  able  and  interesting  discus- 
sion oh  "  Means  of  Arousing  Public  Interest  in  Schools/'  in 
which  the  following  gentlemen  took  part:  Messrs.  Drake  and 
Hall  of  Hartford,  Burton  and  Lewis  of  New  Haven,  Somes 
and  Harrington  of  Bridgeport,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Eussell  of 
Waterbury,  Burnett  of  Putnam,  Shores  of  Suffield,  Sawyer  of 
New  Britain,  Potter  of  Essex,  Holbrook  of  Clinton,  Loomis  of 
Middletown,  Hitchcock  of  Thompsonville,  Stevens  of  Stam- 
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ford  and  others.  The  valuable  suggestions  made  were  a  good 
omen  for  the  future  usefulness  of  the  Association. 

The  most  prominent  topic  of  discussion  was  the  certification 
of  teachers,  in  which  nearly  all  the  members  took  part.  The 
views  of  the  members  seemed  to  be  unanimous  in  favor  of 
organizing  by  law  State  and  County  Boards  of  Examiners,  who 
being  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  should  be 
like  that  Board  non-partisan  in  their  action.  The  council  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  five,  consisting  of  Charles  Northend 
of  New  Britain,  Professor  F.  A.  Eussell  of  Waterbury,  A.  P. 
Somes  of  Bridgeport,  J.  A.  Shores  of  Suflfield,  and  Geo.  E. 
Elliot  of  Clinton,  "  to  draft  a  bill  for  the  certification  of  teachers 
and  urge  its  passage  through  the  next  legislature."  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  elected  officers  of  the  council :  President, 
G.  K.  Burton,  New  Haven ;  Vice-President,  F.  E.  Burnett, 
Putnam;  Secretary,  J.  M.  E.  Drake,  Hartford;  Treasurer,  A. 
P.  Somes,  Bridgeport ;  Executive  Committee,  the  presiding 
officers  and  M.  S.  Crosby  of  Waterbury,  Dwight  Holbrook 
of  Clinton,  and  Giles  Potter  of  Essex.  Some  fifty  prominent 
teachers  and  school  officers  were  elected  as  additional  members 
of  the  Council. 

While  I  most  cordially  welcome  the  formation  of  this  Coun- 
cil, and  believe  it  will  be  productive  of  much  good,  it  is  but 
simple  justice  to  say  that  this  movement  is  spontaneous,  and 
the  credit  of  it  belongs  entirely  to  the  teachers  and  school 
visitors  themselves.  I  am,  moreover,  glad  to  recognize  their 
action  as  evidence  that  the  fit  time  to  advocate  systematic 
measures  to  advance  the  professional  standard  of  teachers,  for 
which  I  have  impatiently  waited,  has  at  length  come. 

These  efforts  of  the  teachers  for  personal  improvement,  for 
cultivating  a  professional  spirit  among  themselves  and  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  popular  education,  are  worthy  of  all  praise, 
and  should  command  the  approval  and  cooperation  of  all 
friends  of  education. 
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I  have  frequently  explained  and  commended  to  our  teachers 
Dr.  Knight's  ingenious  methods  of  awakening  the  dormant 
faculties  of  imbeciles,  because  they  suggested  plans  and  pro- 
cesses fitted  for  the  primary  school.  He  showed  great  didactic 
skill,  as  well  as  patience,  and  successfully  applied  the  most 
improved  methods  of  teaching,  including  many  of  the  Kinder- 
garten ideas  and  plays.  He  deservedly  won  a  high  reputation 
in  this  most  difficult  department  of  instruction.  No  intelligent 
teacher  of  a  primary  school  could  fail  to  get  valuable  lessons 
from  inspecting  this  institution  under  his  skillful  management. 
The  most  skillful  teachers  are  needed  in  the  primary  school, 
but  in  an  institution  for  imbeciles  they  are  indispensable. 

A  brief  extract  from  a  letter  which  Dr.  Knight  wrote  me 
several  years  ago,  is  worthy  special  attention.  "Idiocy  is 
usually  the  result  of  accident,  grief,  fright  of  the  mother,  or  of 
hereditary  taint.-  One  of  the  saddest  results  of  our  high  civil- 
ization is  the  departure  from  those  simple,  natural  laws  which 
should  govern  us,  and  the  heavy  penalty  paid  is  the  imperfect 
fatherhood  and  motherhood  of  this  generation.  Hereditary 
taint,  transmitted  influence,  is,  after  all,  in  my  judgment,  the 
great  cause  of  idiocy.  Many  suppose  consanguinity  (which  con- 
fessedly exercises  a  sad  influence  upon  offspring)  to  be  the 
greatest  cause,  but  statistics  prove  the  contrary.  The  fact  that 
neurotic  diseases  are  on  the  increase  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  our  habits  of  living,  and  the  conditions  and  occupations  of 
the  people.  The  whirl  of  business,  the  excitement  of  gain,  the 
strain  of  scholarship,  late  hours,  alcohol  and  dissipation  under- 
mine the  constitution,  whilst  the  fashionable  follies  of  high 
life  have  an  enervating  influence  upon  the  human  system,  last- 
ing as  life  itself,  and  equal  in  sad  consequences  to  that  resulting 
from  squalor  and  a  struggle  for  bread.  Society  needs  to  slow 
its  pace  and  to  pay  far  more  attention  to  the  art  of  living  well. 
Elementary  physiology  and  psychology  with  hygiene  should 
be  taught  at  home  and  in  school,  and  youth  instructed  that 
the  nobility  of  the  body  implanted  by  Grod,  'being  made  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,'  should  be  preserved." 
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Dr.  Knight  was  a  model  teacher  in  his  tact,  patience,  kind- 
ness, courtesy  and  enthusiasm  as  well  as  in  his  ingenious 
methods  of  instruction.  Hence  I  have  often  advised  teachers 
to  visit  Lakeville  and  see  this  model  teacher  at  work.  As  this 
privilege  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed,  I  present,  from  the  pen  of 
Rev.  C.  L.  Kitchel,  the  following  sketch  of  the  man  and  of  the 
principles  which  governed  him  in  his  work. 


In  the  death  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Knight,  Superintendent  of  the 
school  for  Imbeciles  at  Lakeville,  in  Salisbury,  the  cause  of 
education  has  lost  prematurely  a  most  able  and  devoted  adher- 
ent. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  a  splendid  physique,  which  in  itself 
was  the  promise  of  great  length  of  days,  he  possessed  also  that 
nervous,  impetuous,  ardent  temperament  which  lavishes  itself 
on  the  moment  and  consumes  itself  before  its  time. 

Six  years  ago,  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  temperance, 
and  revealiug  even  here  the  instincts  of  the  educator,  he  deliv- 
ered in  many  places  a  lecture  illustrated  with  colored  plates, 
on  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  stomach.  Greatly  ex- 
hausted and  suffering  from  violent  pains  in  the  head,  he  still 
insisted  on  keeping  an  engagement  at  New  Britain,  though  un- 
able while  he  spoke  to  see  his  audience  at  all,  so  severe  was 
his  agony.  There  followed  an  attack  of  cerebro-spinal  inflam- 
mation, from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  current  year,  finding  that  while  he  remained 
at  home  he  could  not  resist  the  demands  made  upon  him,  not 
only  by  the  home  institution  but  from  a  multitude  of  causes  in 
which  he  was  deeply  interested,  while  meantime  his  strength 
seemed  slowly  ebbing  away,  and  winter  added  its  neuralgic 
pains  to  his  other  infirmities,  he  left  home  to  spend  a  few 
months  at  Onoro,  on  the  upper  St.  Johns  in  Florida.  Overtaken 
with  a  chill  between  Savannah  and  Fernandina,  the  trouble  of 
his  system  became  so  aggravated  that  after  four  days  of  illness 
hs  died  at  the  last  named  place,  January  22d,  1880. 

Now  that  Dr.  Knight  has  been  taken  away,  his  loss  is  felt  in 
a  multitude  of  directions.  In  the  church,  in  the  community, 
among  a  wide  circle  of  tenderly  attached  friends,  in  every 
enterprise  of  benevolence  or  reform,  or  spiritual  endeavor,  he 
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was  constantly  and  enthusiastically  busied.  But  the  great  work 
of  his  life  was  the  founding  and  cherishing  to  its  present 
quality  and  dimensions  of  the  School  for  Imbeciles.  Twenty- 
one  years  ago,  while  in  the  successful  practice  of  medicine,  for 
which  he  was  eminently  fitted  by  a  most  gracious  and  winning 
personal  address,  a  quick  intuitiveness  and  ready  sympathy, 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the 
weak-minded.  At  once  he  became  deeply  interested.  Begin- 
ning with  few  pupils,  he  gathered  together  more  and  more,  gain- 
ing for  the  work  by  his  own  personal  efforts  and  the  real  might 
of  his  cause  the  favor  of  all  the  people  and  the  assistance  of 
the  State.  At  the  time  of  his  death  about  eighty  of  this  unfor- 
tunate class  of  all  ages  were  gathered  into  an  orderly,  comfort- 
able and  happy  community,  where  so  far  as  their  feeble  intellect 
enabled  them  to  understand  what  they  have  lost,  they  mourn  for 
him  as  for  a  father  and  benefactor. 

It  is  in  the  education  of  such  a  class  that  all  the  qualities  of 
an  educator  are  demanded  in  the  highest  degree.  JSTo  teacher 
of  the  brightest  children  will  ever  really  succeed  without 
first  loving  them.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  love  the  sweet  faces 
of  the  well  favored,  shining  as  they  do  with  intelligence  and 
comeliness,  and  decked  about  with  all  the  graces  and  com- 
forts of  loving  care.  But  to  love  the  dull,  distorted,  almost 
beastly  visage  of  the  idiot,  squalid  in  person  too  often,  and 
devoid  of  the  sweet  charms  of  reasonableness,  is  a  different 
thing.  But  for  just  such  fellow  creatures  Dr.  Knight,  impelled 
solely  by  the  heroic,  generous,  sacrificial  trait  of  his  nature, 
gave  up  an  assured  success  in  his  profession,  to  see  if  he  could 
build  up  for  them  a  home  aod  a  school.  We  must  recognize 
this  feature  of  Dr.  Knight's  character  right  at  the  outset,  if  we 
would  appreciate  him  as  an  educator.  He  loved  much.  He 
lavished  upon  his  school  from  the  outset  a  tenderness  and  force 
of  character,  which,  evident  in  other  directions,  every  one  who 
ever  came  in  reach  of  his  personal  influence  will  admit,  would 
have  assured  him  a  prominent  place  in  political  or  professional 
life. 

Moreover,  the  educator  of  this  class  must  possess  the  educa- 
tive tact  in  an  especial  degree.  Any  body  can  feed  a  quick  and 
glowing  flame,  but  to  take  a  little  spark  just  glimmering  to 
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extinction,  and  love  and  cherish  it,  requires  cunning  skill.  Dr. 
Knight  had  the  acumen  to  perceive  that  in  dealing  with  such 
minds — or  faint  shadows  of  minds — the  most  subtile  and  correct 
methods  alone  would  avail  anything.  He  adopted  enthusias- 
tically those  natural  physiological  methods  which  we  who  are  try- 
ing to  teach  in  other  departments  are  only  gradually  beginning 
to  accept.  He  delighted  to  rememeber  how  Pestolozzi  derived 
•from  the  great  Imbecile  institutions  of  Paris  the  hints  which, 
wrought  out  in  his  fertile  genius,  are  slowly  revolutionizing  all 
our  processes  of  instruction.  The  body  first  must  be  attuned 
by  correct  diet,  and  the  spirit  be  soothed  by  gracious  influ- 
ences, before  any  headway  could  be  made  with  the  flickering 
intelligence,  and  then  through  the  portals  of  the  sense  alone 
could  the  spirit  be  approached.  He  adopted  into  all  his  school 
work  the  maxim  of  the  apostle,  first  is  that  which  is  natural, 
and  afterward  that  which  is  spiritual,  and  he  found,  as  we  all 
will  find,  that  in  education,  as  in  the  contemplation  of  God's 
creative  work, 

"  Nature  never  did  betray, 
The  heart  that  loved  her." 

Cunningly,  tenderly,  in  the  care  of  his  pupils,  the  Doctor  could 
feel  about  all  the  dull  gateways  of  their  minds  until  at  last  in 
every  case  some  way  of  approach,  however  slight,  could  be 
found,  and  then  with  intelligent  individuality  he  would  enlarge 
and  develop  it.  And  this  is  the  fineness  and  the  skill  with  which 
all  who  teach — only  generally  with  how  much  ampler  oppor- 
tunity— must  handle  those  whom  they  would  really  educate. 

One  other  quality  of  the  Educator  existed  notably  in  Doctor 
Knight's  moral  endowment ;  that  is,  patience.  Or  rather  let  us 
call  it  sustained  enthusiasm.  No  one  can  teach  without  it.  But 
ordinary  pupils  respond  so  quickly  to  our  suggestions  and 
develop  so  rapidly  that  we  are  cheered  and  stimulated  by  the 
evidence  of  what  we  are  from  day  to  day  accomplishing. 
But  with  the  imbecile,  almost  infinite  pains,  expended  for 
months  and  years,  often  produce  but  the  slightest  effect.  A 
faint  gleam  of  intelligence,  where  before  all  was  blank,  a  per- 
ception of  difference  in  form  or  color  where  before  all  was  dull 
monotony,  a  few  half  articulate  sentences  joyfully  achieved 
by  one  who  at  first  could  only  moan  and  gibber — these  are  the 
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great  triumphs  of  him  who  would  educate  imbeciles.  With 
these  Dr.  Knight  was  more  than  content — he  was  radiant. 
Over  such  results  he  was  as  gratified  as  any  conqueror  could 
be  in  some  hard  won  battle.  With  such  rewards  he  encour- 
aged his  heart  to  press  on  in  the  long,  wearisome  task  upon 
which  he  had  entered. 

Last,  but  not  least  of  all,  he  was  content  without  those  splen- 
did final  results  which  are  the  pride  and  joy  of  most  instruct- 
ors. As  Mr.  Adams  has  so  admirably  put  it,  the  teacher  finds 
in  the  character  and  the  influence  of  his  best  pupils  when 
they  are  fairly  at  work  in  life  such  creative  satisfaction  as 
the  one  who  plants  the  acorn  does  in  the  grand  oak  which 
without  his  cultivation  might  never  even  have  germinated. 
But  Dr.  Knight  could  rarely  hope  that  any  who  ever  came 
under  his  care  would  ever  pass  out  into  life  to  become  even 
tolerable  and  self-supporting  citizens.  That  they  might,  in  the 
retirement  of  their  school  home,  be  tenderly  cared  for  and 
made  comfortable  on  that  physical  side  of  their  existence, 
which  was  so  nearly  all  that  many  of  them  possessed  ;  that 
they  might  themselves  enjoy  the  delight  which  comes  so 
vividly  even  to  these  poor  darkened  spirits,  in  any  increase 
of  perception  and  of  capacity  ;  that  they  might  in  an  orderly 
and  peaceful  and  affectionate  community  under  his  fatherly 
care,  make  up,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the  activities  and  the 
delights  of  external  life  to  which  they  never  could  be  equal ; 
and  that  finally,  in  their  dull  spirits  might  be  quickened  some 
faint,  trustful  conception  of  the  great  All-Father  who  so  mys- 
teriously had  darkened  their  minds  and  blighted  their  earthly 
destinies — this  was  all  he  could  even  in  his  most  sanguine 
moments  expect.  I  am  slow  to  believe  that  any  man  can  vol- 
untarily seek,  and  grandly  and  untiringly  pursue  and  success- 
fully accomplish  such  work  without  having  a  loftier  than  any 
earthly  motive.  I  do  know  that  Dr.  Knight  did  his  work 
as  he  did  because  he  ever  heard  in  his  ears  those  great  words 
of  the  master  :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of 
these  little  ones,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me ;"  and  verily  he  has 
his  reward. 

He  had  it  in  a  measure  before  he  died.  The  work  greatly 
prospered  in  his  hands.     It  was  my  privilege  to  be  with  him  at 
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the  last  Christmas  festival  when  the  whole  school  of  poor  un- 
fortunate beings  sat  in  comfort  and  order  and  great  pleasure, 
and  listened  first  to  the  performance  by  some  of  tbeir  own 
number  of  a  well-executed  little  drama,  and  then  from  a  large 
Christmas  tree  received  every  one,  down  to  the  poorest  and 
meanest  of  them,  some  gift  with  candy  and  oranges.  In  it  all, 
he  sat  the  master,  the  father,  the  king.  His  whole  history  and 
his  whole  nature  beamed  out  upon  one  in  that  scene.  The 
decision,  the  gentleness,  the  quick  intelligence  and  the  deep 
satisfaction  in  the  work  were  all  made  manifest.  He  pointed 
out  what  peculiar  diet  would  alone  suit  this  pupil ;  another  he 
called  to  his  side  and  with  arm  about  him,  showed  the  strange 
distortion  which  disease  had  wrought.  He  indicated  the  vari- 
ous devices  by  which  appeals  were  made  to  the  most  sluggish. 
He  rejoiced  as  though  it  were  sweet  music  in  the  half  intelligi- 
ble recitation  of  beautiful  hymns  by  those  whom  he  had 
received  a  few  months  before  as  mutes.  And  when  at  last  the 
tree  was  lighted  and  the  gifts  were  being  distributed,  though 
he  was  in  the  intense  pain  of  the  disease  which  was  so  soon  to 
slay  him,  as  he  walked  to  and  fro  among  the  children  with 
cheery  voice  and  tender  smile,  rejoicing  in  so  much  joy  which 
he  might  well  feel  he  had  created,  it  seemed  to  me  that  surely 
never  did  any  teacher  have  more  cause  for  real  satisfaction  in 
the  work  of  a  life. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  in  the  early  maturity  of  his 
experience  and  of  his  spirit,  but  his  work  we  fondly  trust  will 
not  perish  with  him. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  called  to  establish 
at  Fairbault,  in  Minnesota,  an  institution  under  State  auspices 
similar  to  that  which  he  had  built  up  at  Lakeville.  There 
his  youngest  son,  Dr.  George  Knight,  is  Superintendent. 
The  home  institution,  under  the  care  of  the  elder  son,  Doctor 
Kobert  Knight,  and  the  old  corps  of  teachers,  it  is  hoped  will 
long  continue  the  traditions  and  the  spirit  of  its  gifted  founder. 
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The  late  financial  depression  furnished  an  occasion  for  a 
general  attack  upon  High  Schools  "along  the  whole  line." 
Stern  necessity  demanded  the  closest  scrutiny  of  all  public  ex- 
penses, the  lopping  off  of  all  superfluities,  and  the  practice  of 
rigid  economy.  Hence  the  question  of  Free  Schools  and  High 
Schools  has  been  discussed  of  late  by  the  Press  more  fre- 
quently and  earnestly  than  ever  before.  Public  Schools  con- 
cern everybody,  for  as  scholar,  teacher,  school-officer,  parent, 
friend,  or  tax-payer,  every  one  has  some  connection  with  them 
and  feels  prepared  to  pass  judgment  upon  them.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  they  must  bear  the  keen  sunlight  of  publicity.  In 
our  country,  where  public  sentiment  is  the  ruling  power 
that  creates  law  and  repeals  it,  no  institutions  can  stand  which 
cannot  bear  the  closest  scrutiny,  while  those  which  do  stand 
the  test  of  time  and  command  the  confidence  of  the  people 
are  sure  to  endure.  Within  narrow  limits,  passion  or  faction 
or  party  may  rule  the  hour.  But  with  intelligent  people  the 
sober  second  thought  brings  reaction,  and  the  right  prevails. 
The  sharpest  criticism,  unjust  though  it  maybe,  is  more  whole- 
some than  indiscriminate  praise.  The  blows  which  our  schools 
get,  like  the  hammer  of  the  car-wheel  inspector,  serve  by  the 
ring  of  the  metal  to  prove  their  strength  and  not  to  destroy 
them.  These  discussions,  though  often  hostile,  have  awakened 
new  interest  and  led  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  aims  and 
results  of  High  Schools.  The  recent  opposition  to  them  seems 
to  be  prompted  by  no  political  or  sectarian  aim.  Thus,  while 
Governor  Hubbard  ably  defended  High  Schools,  Governor 
Robinson,  of  New  York,  and  Governor  Garcelon,  of  Maine, 
strenuously  opposed  them.  The  earnest  blows  of  ex-Governor 
Robinson  for  a  time  threatened  disaster  to  the  system  in  New 
York,  and  the  High  School  in  one  of  her  cities  was  abolished, 
but  only  to  be  reestablished  the  following  year  on  a  more  lib- 
eral basis ;  while  the  opposition  in  Maine  succeeded  in  securing 
a  suspension  of  the  High  School  law  for  one  year,  but  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  their  action 
as  an  example. 

The  leading  objections  urged  against  Secondary  Education 
are  the  following : 
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1.  The  High  School  is  an  excrescence  on  our  school  system, 
which  has  thus  been  extended  beyond  the  original  design  of  its 
founders,  hence  it  should  be  cut  off. 

2.  It  is  unjust  to  support  the  High  School  by  a  general  tax, 
because  it  is  patronized  by  few,  and  the  majority  receive  no 
benefit  from  it. 

3.  The  State  has  the  right  to  educate  its  children  only  so 
far  as  will  enable  them  to  understand  and  perform  their 
duties  as  citizens. 

4.  The  High  School  tends  to  create  a  distaste  for  labor,  and 
to  make  the  children  of  the  masses  discontented  with  their  lot. 

5.  The  support  of  the  High  School  is  communistic  in  its 
principle  and  tendency. 

6.  The  High  School  tends  to  disparage  the  common  school 
studies  and  promotes  superficiality  in  these  fundamental 
branches. 

7.  It  tends  to  pauperize  the  people  by  a  sort  of  alms-taking 
that  impairs  their  manliness  and  self-respect. 

8.  High  Schools  prepare  few  graduates  for  College. 

Having  aided  in  organizing  many  High  Schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  I  have  carefully  watched  their  prog- 
ress and  results.  On  this  subject  the  lessons  of  experience 
outweigh  the  speculations  of  theorists.  Free'  high  schools 
have  been  maintained  in  Massachusetts  for  a  longer  time  and 
on  a  broader  scale  than  in  any  other  State  or  country  of  the 
world.  The  devotion  of  that  State  to  high  schools  is  not  a 
sudden  or  transient  outburst  of  enthusiasm  due  to  any  educa- 
tional reformer.  It  is  the  growth  of  more  than  two  centuries. 
The  basis  of  the  present  High  School  law  was  laid  in  1647, 
when  the  General  Court  made  education  universal  and  free, 
and  required  that  every  town  containing  one  hundred  families, 
should  set  up  a  Grammar  School,  which  was  substantially,  the 
modern  High  School,  the  master  whereof  "should  be  able  to 
instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  University." 
In  1789  this  law  was  made  binding  only  upon  towns  having 
two  hundred  families.  In  1826  all  towns  containing  five  hun- 
dred families  were  required  to  maintain  a  High  School  of  the 
second  grade,  and  every  town  containing  4,000  inhabitants  was 
required  to  maintain  a  school  of  the  first  grade,  in  which  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  should  be  taught. 
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To  further  meet  the  assertion  that  "  the  High  School  has 
been  ingrafted  upon  the  system,  contrary  to  the  original  de- 
sign," I  condense  the  following  from  an  address  of  Hon.  P. 
Emory  Aldrich,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts : 

"It  has  been  the  settled  and  prevalent  policy  of  these  States, 
as  well  as  of  the  General  Government,  to  grant  State  and  Gov- 
ernmental support  to  schools  of  every  grade,  from  the  primary 
up  to  and  including  the  university,  and  this  was  the 
accepted  theory  and  practice  of  the  Colonies  before  the 
States  were  organized  as  they  now  exist.  Sagacious  and  far- 
reaching  views  as  to  the  necessity  and  extent  of  popular  edu- 
cation were  deliberately  expressed  by  the  men  by  whose  wis- 
dom and  foresight  States  were  formed  and  a  nation  created. 
The  founders  of  our  Republic  clearly  perceived  that  knowl- 
edge, and  not  merely  the  rudiments  of  it,  generally  disseminated 
among  the  people,  is  essential  to  that  form  of  government 
which  depends  for  its  existence  on  the  will  of  the  governed. 
Nor  were  these  views  first  expressed  by  the  founders  of  our 
Eepublic.  They  were  among  the  rich  inheritances  of  civil 
wisdom  derived  from  the  Colonial  period  of  our  history,  as 
shown  by  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1647,  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  Colony.  These  are  not  the  views 
of  an  accidental  majority,  of  a  sect  or  party,  but  the  long- 
cherished  principles  of  a  whole  people,  who  placed  the  duty 
of  promoting  education  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  pro- 
moting trade,  commerce  and  manufactures.  It  is  too  late  to 
deny  that  superior  education  is  necessary  to  the  State,  and  it 
is  precisely  on  this  ground  of  State  necessity  that  the  public 
support  of  schools  should  be  made,  and  not  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  mere  benefactions.  This  policy  should  not  now 
be  abandoned,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  continued  and 
extended  to  meet  the  growing  necessities  of  the  greatly  en- 
larged and  ever- expanding  field  of  human  knowledge  and 
acquisition." 

Judge  Aldrich  substantiates  these  views  by  the  following 
quotations  from  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  : 

Laws  for  the  liberal  education  of  youth,  especially  of  the 
lower  class,  are  so  extremely  wise  and  useful,  that  to  a  humane 
and  generous  mind  no  expense  for  this  purpose  would  be 
thought  extravagant. — John  Adams. 
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Knowledge  will  forever  govern  ignorance,  and  a  people  who 
mean  to  be  their  own  governors  must  arm  themselves  with 
the  power  which  knowledge  gives.  Every  class  is  interested 
in  establishments  which  give  to  the  human  mind  its  highest 
improvement.  Learned  institutions  ought  to  be  favorite  objects 
with  every  free  people.  They  throw  that  light  over  the  public 
mind  which  is  the  best  security  against  crafty  and  dangerous 
encroachments  on  the  public  liberty. — James  Madison. 

John  Adams,  the  second  President  of  the  United  States, 
after  graduating  at  Harvard  College,  taught  for  two  years  the 
Grammar  School  of  Worcester,  and  his  cousin,  Samuel  Adams, 
in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  deprecating  the  increase  of 
Academies  supported  by  tuition,  advocated  the  ancient  and 
beneficial  Grammar  schools,  in  which  he  says  "the  poor  and 
the  rich  may  derive  equal  benefit,  while  none  except  the 
wealthy  can  avail  themselves  of  the  Academies."  As  Governor 
Adams  feared,  the  High  School  law  in  many  towns  remained 
a  dead  letter.  In  1838  only  fourteen  high  schools  were  main- 
tained in  that  State.  When  I  entered  the  service  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1857,  the  number  had  risen  to  eighty.  At  the  present 
time  Massachusetts  sustains  216  High  Schools  with  nearly  600 
(595)  teachers,  and  nearly  20,000  pupils.  Ninety  per  cent, 
of  her  population  is  in  cities  and  towns  supporting  High  Schools. 

In  reviewing  ten  years  of  hard  work,  while  officially  visiting 
every  town  of  that  State,  my  thoughts  recur  to  the  High  Schools 
then  organized  with  lively  interest.  The  struggle  which  they 
had  to  wage  for  existence  is  over.  They  have  stood  the  test 
of  time.  No  town  within  my  knowledge,  after  fairly  trying  ite 
working,  has  abolished  its  High  School.  Nulla  vestigia  retror- 
sum  is  their  motto.  Experience  has  vindicated  the  wisdom  of 
their  founders.  Their  results  in  many  towns  have  disarmed 
opposition  and  converted  doubters  and  foes  to  believers  and 
friends.  Their  graduates  especially  are  everywhere  their  advo- 
cates. In  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  a  few  able  and 
earnest  opponents  have  recently  appeared.  But  they  have 
made  little  impression  upon  the  popular  mind.  Opposition 
and  discussion  will  ultimately  help  our  High  Schools,  as  they 
do  any  measure  which  can  bear  discussion  and  stand  the  ordeal 
of  experience. 

As  the  whole  school  system  naturally  culminates  in  the  High 
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School,  it  furnishes  the  best  and  cheapest  leverage  for  uplifting 
all  the  lower  grades.  As  a  center  of  interest  and  influence, 
it  stimulates  in  them  a  healthful  ambition  for  thoroughness 
as  the  condition  of  admission  and  promotion — a  better  tonic 
than  the  false  hope  held  out  by  the  stupid  flatterer,  who 
says  in  all  schools  and  to  all  scholars,  "  if  you  try  and  aim 
high,  you  may  each  become  President  or  Senator  of  the  United 
States."  It  is  ridiculous  and  harmful  thus  to  encourage  ambi- 
tions impossible  of  attainment,  or  awaken  aspirations  to  posi- 
tions for  which  nature  has  given  no  qualifications.  To  turn 
those  fitted  to  be  good  mechanics,  or  farmers,  into  poor  doctors, 
lawyers  or  ministers,  is  a  wrong  both  to  themselves  and  the 
community.  The  High  School,  by  its  sterner  tests  and  harder 
competitions  and  rigid  examinations  tends  to  dissipate  such 
dreams.  It  works  like  a  sieve  through  which  the  little  and 
heavy  minds  drop,  or  rather  on  the  plan  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  it  helps  the  ablest  to  go  on  and  up. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  the  most  competent  observers  that 
the  High  School  gives  increased  efficiency  to  the  elementary 
schools  by  its  standard  of  admission,  thus  presenting  in  them  a 
strong  stimulus  to  studiousness  and  fidelity.  Francis  Adams, 
long  the  secretary  of  the  National  Educational  League  of 
England,  says :  "  Experience  has  proved  that  elementary  edu- 
cation flourishes  most  where  the  provision  for  higher  education 
is  most  ample.  If  the  elementary  schools  of  Grermany*  are  the 
best  in  the  world,  it  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that 
the  higher  schools  are  accessible  to  all  classes.  In  England  not 
only  have  the  aims  of  the  elementary  schools  been  low  and 
narrow,  but  an  impassable  gulf  has  separated  the  people's 
schools  from  the  higher  schools  of  the  country.  In  the  United 
States,  the  common  schools  have  always  produced  the  best 
results  where  the  means  of  higher  education  have  been  most 
plentiful."  It  has  been  often  remarked  that  "educational  im- 
provement works  from  the  top  downward  and  not  from  the 
bottom  upward,  and  that  the  common  school  is  always  feeble 
where  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges  are  wanting." 
It  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  influence  of  Yale  College  that 
in  her  early  history  the  public  schools  of  Connecticut  were,  by 

*  The  elementary  schools  of  Holland  and  Switzerland  seem  to  me  not  to  be  sur- 
passed by  those  of  Germany.     Mr.  Adams'  remarks  fully  apply  to  those  countries. 
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common  consent,  the  best  in  this  country,  and  so  pronounced 
in  all  the  geographies  of  those  days. 

The  High  School  benefits  the  common  schools  by  improving 
the  grading  of  all  the  district  or  lower  schools  of  a  town,  and 
thus  increases  both  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  system. 
In  many  towns  containing  from  eight  to  eighteen  districts, 
where  all  were  formerly  taught  by  male  teachers  in  the  winter 
and  females  in  the  summer,  on  the  establishment  of  a  High 
School,  permanent  female  teachers  have  been  placed  in  all 
the  others,  obviating  the  evils  of  a  semi-annual  change  of 
teachers,  while  the  most  advanced  pupils  from  the  whole  town 
have  been  brought  together  in  a  central  High  School  especially 
adapted  to  their  wants,  and  all  this  with  little  or  no  increase  of 
cost  and  sometimes  with  an  actual  saving  of  money.  Such,  for 
example,  has  been  the  case  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  where 
during  the  first  year  after  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  High 
School  with  the  union  of  the  districts  and  better  system  of 
gradation,  there  was  a  saving  of  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars 
in  the  educational  expenses  of  the  citj-.  The  conviction  be- 
came well  nigh  universal  among  the  people  of  that  city  that  the 
new  system  promoted  the  efficiency  of  all  the  schools  as  much 
as  it  did  the  economy  of  their  management.  In  the  Keport  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  1877,  it  is  said,  "  no  town  in 
Connecticut  has  witnessed  so  great  and  general  improvement 
of  its  schools  during  the  last  year  as  Bridgeport."  In  the  city 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  what  was  formerly  the  upper  grade 
in  the  Grammar  schools,  is  now  transferred  to  the  High  School, 
where,  to  say  nothing  of  the  classics  and  higher  mathematics, 
such  studies  as  book-keeping  and  the  practical  sciences  and 
even  the  finishing  lessons  in  drawing  and  writing,  are  taught 
better  and  cheaper  than  they  could  be  in  the  separate  Gram- 
mar schools,  and  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  all  the  other 
schools  is  thus  increased.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  of  that  city 
are  now  graduates  of  this  High  School.  Its  cost,  therefore, 
is  fully  justified  on  the  ground  of  economy  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  other  grades,  and  the  same  is  true  generally.  The 
School  Board  of  another  Connecticut  town,  after  two  year's  trial, 
say  :  "  The  advantages  of  the  High  School  to  all  the  other 
schools  is  surprising.  Never  before  has  such  a  spirit  of  study 
prevailed  among  them.     All,  even  the  remotest  districts,  are 
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represented  in  the  High  School  where  the  more  advanceclpupils 
are  brought  into  one  school,  graded  according  to  their  acquire- 
ments, so  that  on  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  the 
effectiveness  of  one  teacher  is  multiplied  many  times.  Here 
our  promising  and  ambitious  scholars,  even  from  the  remotest 
sections  of  the  town,  are  enjoying  advantages  never  offered  in 
the  several  district  schools,  made  up  of  all  ages  and  over-bur- 
dened with  classes  and  studies." 

High  Schools  are  essential  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The 
Normal  Schools  can  supply  but  a  fraction  of  the  great  army  of 
teachers  in  our  land.  The  High  School  course  constitutes  the 
best  preparation  for  that  of  a  Normal  School.  The  normal 
graduates  who  have  achieved  the  highest  success  are  those  who 
had  previously  completed  the  High  School  course.  All  experi- 
ence verifies  the  motto  of  Gruizot,  that  "  every  teacher  should 
know  far  more  than  he  will  be  called  upon  to  teach,  for  the 
more  he  knows  of  everything,  the  better  he  can  teach  any- 
thing." As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  who  have  had  the  fullest 
previous  instruction  most  highly  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
the  Normal  School,  while  the  greatest  hindrance  to  its  most 
complete  success  is  the  want  of  proper  preparation  of  candi- 
dates. There  is  a  wide  and  growing  demand  for  a  higher  grade 
of  teachers  than  the  district  schools  can  supply. 

When  High  Schools  are  disparaged  on  the  ground  of  the 
limited  number  going  directly  from  them  to  college,  the  fact  is 
overlooked  that  a  large  proportion  of  college  students  receive 
their  first  start  college- ward  in  their  local  High  School.  The  great 
advance  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  our  colleges  has 
increased  the  demand  for  sub-collegiate  schools  like  the  Hop- 
kins Grammar  School  of  New  Haven,  the  Free  Academy  of 
Norwich,  the  Suffield,  Andover,  Exeter,  and  Easthampton  Sem- 
inaries, which  make  a  specialty  of  preparing  for  college.  There 
is  here  a  great  gain  in  the  stimulus  and  rivalry  of  large  classes, 
unattainable  with  the  smaller  classical  classes  in  local  high 
schools.  Those  who  merely  "  finish  off"  for  the  last  one  or  two 
years'  of  preparation  in  some  favorite  academy,  naturally  report 
themselves  to  the  college  examiners  from  the  school  where  they 
graduated  rather  than  from  the  humbler  High  School  where 
their  main  preparation  was  really  made.  Thus,  in  college  sta- 
tistics the  High  School  fails  to  get  the  recognition  it  deserves. 
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But  it  does  accomplish  a  most  important  work  in  discovering 
and  developing  what  otherwise  would  continue  latent  talent.  A 
scholar  does  not  really  know  what  is  in  him,  what  he  can  be, 
till  he  reaches  the  harder  studies  and  sharper  rivalry  of  the 
High  School.  Many  a  bright  but  modest  and  discouraged  boy 
has  here  been  made  conscious  of  his  powers,  and  the  assurance 
that  he  can  do,  has  become  the  parent  of  the  purpose  that  he 
will  do.  Many  gifted  minds  thus  roused  to  higher  life  ultimately 
fill  positions  of  great  usefulness  whose  talents  would  other- 
wise have  been  buried  in  obscurity.  Those  who  have  risen 
to  be  the  benefactors  of  the  race  have  come  as  often  from 
humble  cottages  as  from  princely  palaces.  Indeed,  history 
proves  that  from  the  industrious  classes  have  arisen  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  energy,  talent  and  genius  that  has  enriched 
the  world.  Says  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  "It  is  for  the  interest  of 
the  State  that  no  talent  which  God  gives  to  any  child  should  be 
lost.  If  a  poor  boy,  the  child  of  a  dependent  widow,  or  an  un- 
fortunate immigrant,  has  any  extraordinary  talent  which  being 
developed  would  add  to  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  the  State, 
and  if  that  talent,  for  want  of  opportunity  to  discover  itself,  is 
lost,  like  a  gem  in  the  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean,  the  State  is 
the  loser." 

The  wealth  of  a  State  consists  in  its  men,  in  its  treasures  of 
mind.  True  men  are  worth  more  to  it  than  money.  The  man 
who  rears  a  large  family  of  well  trained  children  renders  a  greater 
service  to  the  State  than  the  millionaire  who  leaves  untold  wealth 
to  unknown  heirs.  No  town,  city  or  State  can  afford  to  abolish 
its  High  School.  Liberal  and  wise  expenditures  for  education 
always  prove  profitable  investments.  It  has  been  well  said, 
"  taxes  raised  for  purposes  of  education  are  like  vapors  which 
rise,  only  to  descend  again  in  fertilizing  showers,  to  bless  and 
beautify  the  land."  Though  apparently  the  work  of  to-day, 
the  High  School  is  really  laying  the  foundations  of  the  social 
fabric  for  coming  generations. 

If  ]STew  England  is  to  maintain  her  influence,  certainly  the 
opportunity  for  a  High  School  education  should  here  be  held  as 
the  heritage  of  the  people,  alike  their  interest  and  their  right, 
the  source  of  private  thrift  and  success,  and  of  public  safety  and 
prosperity.  While  the  center  of  population  and  power  is  rapidly 
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drifting  toward  the  far  West,  New  England  can  maintain  her 
influence  only  "  by  better  education  of  the  people,  better  intel- 
ligence, better  skill  in  the  arts  of  invention  and  discovery,  and 
in  the  processes  and  economies  of  production,"  and  all  -these 
are  dependent  on  our  schools. 

The  education  which  was  ample  for  our  fathers  is  insufficient 
for  their  sons,  who  must  be  better  equipped  for  the  sharper  con- 
flicts and  rivalries  of  modern  life,  or  failure  awaits  them.  Men 
who  were  relatively  prominent  fifty  or  seventy  years  ago  could 
win  no  success  to-day.  The  business  and  industries  of  the 
country  and  of  the  world  involve  far  more  application  of  sci- 
ence and  skill  than  was  demanded  then.  Our  modern  civiliz- 
ation requires  enlarged  opportunities  of  education  for  the  whole 
people.  The  rivalry  of  States  and  nations  hereafter  is  to  be  in 
inventions,  in  technical  skill  and  in  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of 
labor.  The  great  international  expositions  of  industry  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  especially  the  Centennial  at  Philadelphia, 
and  the  last  Paris  Exposition,  are  bringing  the  nations  of 
the  world  into  sharper  rivalry,  and  yet  fraternizing  their 
diverse  peoples,  broadening  their  views,  and  inspiring  them 
with  new  ideas  of  modern  civilization.  The  proudest  exhibit  at 
Philadelphia,  and  the  grandest  product  of  American  Education 
was  the  people  themselves.  This  product  was  as  directly  trace- 
able to  our  schools,  as  were  the  fabrics  there  shown  to  the  mills 
that  made  them.  That  so  many  millions  of  people  attended 
our  exposition  (over  260,000  in  a  single  day),  not  only  without 
violence,  but  showing  proofs  of  self-command,  decorum,  and 
education,  reflected  more  honor  upon  our  nation  than  did  all 
the  works  of  art  and  inventive  talent  there  displayed.  Visitors 
from  abroad  were  struck  by  the  self -poise  and  orderly  bear- 
ing of  our  people,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  gendarmes  so 
conspicuous  everwhere  in  the  old  world.  Nowhere  in  Europe 
would  so  large  a  throng  be  allowed  to  assemble  without  the 
presence  of  the  military  which  ever  masks  the  necessity  of  thus 
guarding  the  State  under  the  semblance  of  giving  eclat  to  all 
public  occasions.  The  public  school  was  a  leading  factor  in  the 
results  seen  in  all  our  broad  displays  of  inventive  genius.  But 
for  the  work  which  the  American  High  School  has  done, 
Machinery  Hall  would  have  been  meagre  in  size  and  mean  in  its 
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exhibit.  Our  country  has  been  already  enriched  by  its  High 
Schools.  The  money  expended  for  their  support  has  proved  a 
wise  and  profitable  investment.  Their  results  show  that  they 
are  demanded  by  a  true  and  intelligent  regard  for  the  material 
interests  of  the  country. 

A  Pittsburgh  writer,  with  no  Puritan  proclivities,  says: 
"  New  England  early  adopted  the  theory  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  support  both  common  and  High  Schools,  and  as  a 
result  of  that  education  she  presents  to-day  the  most  prosper- 
ous, intelligent  and  the  freest  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Can  her  prosperity  be  justly  attributed  to  any  other  cause? 
Her  climate  is  cold,  her  soil  barren  and  stony,  and  she  possesses 
but  few  of  the  natural  advantages  which  are  the  pride  of  other 
States.  Compare  this  section  with  the  two  Virginias,  States 
possessing  as  many  natural  advantages  as  any  others,  and  see 
if  the  great  difference  in  their  prosperity  can  be  attributed  to  any 
other  cause  than  their  difference  in  education.  The  area  of  New 
England  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Virginia — a  little  over 
60,000  square  miles.  The  population  of  New  England  is  over 
3,000.000,  while  that  of  Virginia  is  but  one  and  a  half  million." 
A  striking  illustration  both  of  the  difference  and  power  of 
public  sentiment  on  education  was  furnished  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago  by  the  replies  given  by  two  American  colonies  to 
the  English  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Plantations.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  replied,  "  I  thank  God  we  have  no  free  schools 
or  printing  presses,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred 
years."  The  Governor  of  Connecticut  answered  :  "  One  fourth 
the  annual  revenues  of  the  colony  is  laid  out  in  maintaining 
free  schools  for  the  education  of  our  children." 

The  main  argument  urged  by  the  ablest  opponent  of  our 
High  School  system  is  that  it  is  communistic  in  its  principle 
and  tendencies.  When  I  advocated  the  passage  of  a  Free 
School  Law  in  Connecticut  a  dozen  years  ago,  the  bugbear 
of  Communism  was  the  main  reliance  for  the  defence  of  the 
old  and  odious  rate-bill.  Free  schools  would  surely  encourage 
socialism  in  its  most  baneful  form.  Time  tests  all  theories  bet- 
ter than  arguments.  In  Connecticut  a  decade  of  free  schools 
has  witnessed  no  new  tendencies  to  communism.  Recent 
elections  in  our  State  showed  plainly  the  popular  dread  of  all 
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socialistic  dogmas,  which  were  repudiated  alike  by  both  polit- 
ical parties.  In  Massachusetts,  where  free  High  Schools  have 
been  maintained  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  there  is  as 
little  socialism  as  in  any  land  in  the  world.  Throughout  the 
Eastern  States  there  is  no  tendency  to  communism  among  the 
descendants  of  the  genuine  New  England  stock.  The  mini- 
mum that  exists,  is  limited  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  foreign 
element.  Though  curiosity  attracted  crowds  to  hear  Dennis 
Kearney  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  it  is  due  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  people,  that  his  communistic  tirades  disgusted  all  classes, 
and  prompted  the  candidate  who  first  sought  his  alliance 
to  disown  his  dogmas  and  disfellowship  him. 

Communism  is  an  exotic  in  this  land.  It  does  not  easily 
take  root  in  ©ur  soil,  and  our  climate  is  uncongenial.  Its  chief 
advocates  are  homeless  foreigners.  Even  the  immigrants  long 
domiciled  here  have  become  so  schooled  by  public  sentiment, 
and  by  our  free  institutions,  as  to  be  well  nigh  assimilated  and 
Americanized.  Schools  and  the  diffusion  of  property  are  our 
safeguard  against  socialistic  extremes.  In  like  manner,  Swit- 
zerland, with  institutions  free  as  ours,  is  safe  from  communism, 
for  she  has  free  schools  and  the  general  ownership  of  land. 
Her  common  schools  are  absolutely  free  and  her  High  Schools 
charge  a  merely  nominal  tuition.  Twenty  dollars  a  year  admits 
a  Swiss  even  to  the  National  University.  The  Internationals 
may  meet  in  free  Switzerland  and  nobody  is  frightened  or  dis- 
turbed by  their  vagaries.  The  communism  now  rampant  in 
Germany  certainly  cannot  be  due  to  free  High  Schools,  for  her 
gymnasia  and  all  higher  schools  charge  tuition,  and  only  the 
lowest  grade  of  schools  is  free.  Her  vast  standing  army,  with 
its  enormous  expenses  and  exactions,  repressing  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  crushing  their  industries,  embittering  their 
social  life  with  sharp  class  distinctions,  and  transforming  the 
whole  population  into  a,  camp,  has  created  a  great  revulsion  of 
feeling.  The  glory  of  conquest,  and  the  untold  milliards  of 
the  French  Indemnity,  mainly  expended  on  new  fortifications 
now  bristling  with  cannon,  do  not  atone  for  the  mourning  and 
bereavement  brought  to  so  many  desolate  homes.  The  heavy 
burden  of  taxation,  the  dread  of  conscription,  the  fear  of  new 
wars,  and  the  inexorable  law  that  every  boy  shall  spend  three 
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weary  years  in  the  camp,  and  the  countless  and  constant  other 
reminders  that  the  empire  rests  solely  upon  force,  naturally 
exasperates  the  people  because  it  looks  to  force  alone  for  its 
supremacy. 

It  is  objected  that  High  Schools  tend  to  pauperize  the  peo- 
ple, providing  a  kind  of  alms  that  no  one  can  accept  without 
impairing  his  manliness  and  self-respect.  But  the  High  School 
is  no  more  a  chaiity  than  is  the  free  public  road  or  bridge.  It 
is  the  interest  of  the  State  to  adopt  those  plans  which  will  pro- 
mote the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,  and  especially 
to  furnish  substantially  equal  school  privileges  to  the  children 
of  all  classes.  If  I  never  use  the  mails,  I  may  not  oppose  the 
support  of  the  postal  department  by  the  general  government, 
since  it  contributes  to  the  highest  good  of  the  nation. 

The  right  of  a  State  to  self-existence  implies  its  right  to  sustain 
such  schools  as  are  essential  to  its  preservation  and  prosperity. 
States  and  towns  have  the  same  right  to  support  High  Schools 
as  common  schools,  for  the  former  provide  the  best  and  cheap- 
est means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  latter.  The  State 
need  not  and  should  not  interfere  with  those  enterprises  and 
institutions  which  are  likely  to  be  amply  supported  from  the 
expectation  of  gain,  but  all  history  shows  that  both  high  and 
common  schools  are  not  of  this  class.  Of  physicians,  lawyers 
and  ministers,  the  demand  will  create  a  supply,  but  this  is  not 
so  in  regard  to  schools  and  teachers,  for  the  need  is  least  felt 
where  that  need  is  really  greatest.  One  of  the  baneful  and 
blinding  effects  of  ignorance  is  insensibility  to  the  evils  it 
induces. 

Educational  taxes  are  founded  primarily,  not  on  the  idea  of 
benefiting  parents  and  children,  but  the  broader  view  that  the 
State  has  a  proprietary  interest  in  all  persons  and  property 
within  its  bounds,  and  especially  has  a  stake  in  her  youth  that 
they  may  be  well  qualified  for  her  service,  whether  that  shall 
be  civil  or  military — on  the  farm,  in  the  factory  or  counting- 
room.  It  was  the  better  education  of  the  masses  in  the  North 
that  saved  the  Union  during  the  late  civil  war,  as  it  was  the 
ignorance  of  the  "poor  white  trash,"  making  them  the  dupes 
of  ambitious  leaders,  that  rendered  the  rebellion  possible  in 
the  South. 
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An  eminent  opponent  of  High  Schools,  discarding  the  idea 
that  the  republic  can  be  saved  by  the  general  diffusion  of  pri- 
mary education,  advocates  the  special  training  of  the  wealthier 
and  higher  classes  to  become  leaders  of  society,  as  "  there  is 
power  in  the  spread  of  higher  education  and  the  sentiment  of 
honor  associated  with  culture."  But  invaluable  as  is  the  high- 
est culture,  the  general  diffusion  and  equalization  of  intelligence 
is  far  more  essential  to  the  public  welfare  than  the  highest 
culture  of  a  few  aspiring  to  be  leaders.  Disseminate  general 
intelligence,  and  men  of  special  gifts  will  arise,  called  out  by 
special  emergencies.  Thus  you  avoid  the  tendency  character- 
istic of  all  past  history,  to  separate  society  into  diverse  strata, 
"in  which  a  favored  few  and  the  masses  figure  as  extremes  of 
intellect  and  ignorance,  leadership  and  vassalage."  In  America, 
experience  has  proved  that  it  is  safer  to  trust  the  people  than 
the  politicians.  Our  intelligent  yeomanry  are,  as  a  rule,  just  in 
their  sentiments,  and  their  honest  judgment  must  in  the  end 
govern  those  who  aspire  to  be  leaders.  Some,  boasting  of  rank 
or  fortune,  proud  of  their  aloofness  from  the  masses,  deprecate 
this  equalizing  of  conditions  which  is  the  glory  of  the  Amer- 
ican High  School.  But  in  this  democratic  country  such  snob- 
bishness is  beneath  argument  or  notice. 

It  benefits  all  classes  thus  to  mingle  together.  Those  whose 
temptation  and  weakness  come  from  undue  reliance  on  rank  or 
riches,  may  learn  a  needed  lesson  of  humility  and  energy,  as 
they  wrestle  with  some  bright  and  studious  sons  of  penury. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  boy  all  his  life,  pinched  by  poverty, 
dispirited  by  his  hard  lot,  his  humble  parentage,  his  plain 
home  and  plainer  garb,  gets  a  beneficent  lesson  of  hope  and 
encouragement,  as  he  wins  the  prizes  for  scholarship.  The 
High  School  is  truly  democratic,  it  is  a  great  leveler,  and  the 
best  of  it  is,  it  always  levels  up.  Money  and  station  no  where 
count  for  less  than  in  the  recitation  room.  Here  caste  is 
unknown.  The  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  sit  side  by  side, 
and  work  hand  in  hand,  forgetful  of  all  social  distinctions. 
That  privilege,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  has  gladdened  many 
an  obscure  household.  The  richest  prizes  I  have  often  seen 
carried  to  the  humblest  homes,     For  in  my  official  work  it  has 
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been  my  duty — or  rather  privilege — (and  I  ought  not  to  think 
myself  a  disciple  of  him  who  ever  went  about  doing  good, 
unless  I  deemed  it  a  privilege),  to  mingle  much  with  the 
masses, — with  plain  people.  My  sympathies  have  been  deeply 
enlisted  as  T  have  often  found  among  their  children  earnest 
scholars,  gifted  by  nature,  eager  for  improvement,  hungering 
and  thirsting  for  knowledge,  against  whom,  if  you  close  the 
High  Schools,  you  bar  the  way  to  further  progress. 

It  should  be  frankly  admitted  that  some  errors  of  School 
Boards  have  given  occasion,  if  not  good  reason,  for  dissatisfac- 
tion and  complaint.  In  some  High  Schools  the  curriculum  has 
made  them  seem  to  be  mainly  feeders  for  the  colleges,  merely 
preparatory  departments  for  higher  institutions,  prescribing 
studies  of  little  practical  use  except  to  those  who  complete  the 
course.  However  close  the  sympathies  of  High  Schools  may 
be  with  colleges,  their  sympathies  should  be  still  closer  with 
the  general  public,  for  the  great  majority  of  their  scholars  are 
preparing,  not  for  college,  but  practical  callings  upon  which 
they  will  enter  on  leaving  the  High  School.  There  should 
therefore  be  provided  two  courses  of  study — one  full  and  com- 
plete for  those  who  evince  the  fit  taste  and  talent  therefor,  and 
another  designed  for  those  who  can  take  but  a  partial  course. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  encourage  all  in  these  schools  to  study 
Latin  or  Greek.  So  far  from  disparaging  classical  culture,  I 
hold  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  it  in  a  full  course  of  study. 
But  with  the  certainty  of  premature  graduation  of  the  majority 
who  enter  High  Schools,  I  strongly  condemn  the  practice  of 
merely  beginning  the  ancient  classics  or  any  modern  language, 
when  the  pupils'  circumstances  and  settled  plans  permit  only  so 
brief  continuance  in  school  that  this  smattering  of  a  new  lan- 
guage is  gained  at  the  expense  of  more  essential  and  practical 
learning.  This  common  error  is  due  to  the  ambition  both  of 
scholars  and  teachers,  the  one  aspiring  prematurely  to  pursue 
high  sounding  studies,  and  the  other  eager  to  swell  their 
classes  in  the  classics,  as  if  the  reputation  of  their  schools  was 
to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  their  students  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  Sometimes  a  graduate  fresh  from  college,  well  up  in 
the  classics,  eloquent  on  the  advantages  of  their  study  and 
ambitious  to  be    a  classical    teacher,  makes    a    whole    school 
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giddy  with  dreams  of  Latin  lore.  To  guard  against  such  mis- 
takes and  test  the  adaptations  of  pupils,  I  recommend  that  the 
first  two  or  three  months  in  the  High  School  be  devoted  to  a 
review  of  English  branches,  and  that  none  begin  the  classical 
course  without  a  written  request  from  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians, and  without  showing  aptitude  for  such  studies. 

A  little  preliminary  drudgery  over  the  Latin  Grammar  and 
First  Lessons,  with  no  such  facility  in  translation,  or  insight 
into  the  forms  and  philosophy  of  the  language  as  to  make  it 
valuable  as  a  discipline,  or  suggestive  in  other  studies,  to  be 
dropped  forever  when  school  days  end,  will  poorly  compensate 
for  the  practical  sciences  thus  displaced,  or  for  that  study  of 
our  own  language  and  unequalled  English  classics  which  would 
foster  a  love  of  literature,  healthful  and  lasting  as  life.  It 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind  by  both  scholar  and  teacher, 
that  the  object  of  the  High  School  is  not  to  finish  the  edu- 
cation of  any  one,  whether  his  course  is  partial  or  complete, 
but  to  lay  the  foundation  for  future  and  higher  attainments, 
to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  study  and  inspire  him  with  love 
of  learning.  If  this  be  done,  he  will  for  the  rest,  educate 
himself,  fully  realizing  that  his  education  is  only  begun  when 
his  school  days  are  ended.  To  complete  it,  will  be  the 
ambition  and  pleasure  of  his  life.  Place-  him  where  you  will, 
let  his  calling  be  what  it  may,  he  will  find  leisure  for  study, 
and  occupy  the  intervals  of  labor  or  business  engagements  in 
the  cherished  work  of  mental  improvement. 

While  the  study  of  ancient  or  modern  languages  is  to  be  dis- 
couraged where  school  privileges  are  to  be  limited,  a  taste  for 
English  literature  and  the  natural  sciences  can  be  awakened 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  continuing  the  study  in  after  life. 

The  most  plausible  objection  to  High  Schools  is  that  they 
tend  to  make  the  children  of  the  masses  discontented  and 
averse  to  manual  labor.  So  universal  is  the  necessity  of  labor, 
that  this  charge — were  it  true,  should  everywhere  condemn 
these  schools.  Nature  and  history  alike  confirm  the  old  decree, 
"in  the  sweat  of  thy  face,  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  But  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  education  need  create  any  aver- 
sion to  labor. 

Under  the  old  system  of  slavery  in  the  South  and  serf- 
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dom  in  Russia,  and  in  relation  to  the  equally  illiterate  farm 
hands  of  England,  it  was  held  as  an  axiom  that  schooling 
would  make  laborers  discontented,  restless  and  unprofitable 
servants.  But  education  may  be  the  auxiliary  of  labor.  In 
room  of  the  silly  and  baneful  notion  that  labor  is  menial,  or  a 
degrading  drudgery,  education  may  render  it  more  productive, 
profitable  and  inviting.  More  should  be  said  and  done  in 
our  schools  to  dignify  labor,  and  train  our  youth  to  become 
cunning  craftsmen.  Pride  in  one's  work  leads  to  higher  ex- 
cellence, both  in  his  craft  and  character.  The  artizan  who 
delights  to  do  his  best  to-day,  will  aspire  to  do  still  better 
to-morrow.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  that  labor  is  a 
degrading  drudgery  will  demean  any  artizan  and  bar  improve- 
ment in  his  trade. 

Thus  Germany,  where  education  is  carried  to  the  highest 
degree,  honors  and  encourages  industry.  In  like  manner  in 
America  the  great  problem  of  our  day  is  to  elevate  work  by  first 
educating  and  elevating  the  workman.  We  are,  or  certainly 
should  be,  a  working  people,,  and  the  cause  of  the  workman  is 
the  cause  of  all.  The  masses  are  learning  that  mere  muscle  is 
weak,  that  brains  help  the  hands  in  all  work,  that  knowledge 
multiplies  the  productive  power  of  labor.  If  knowledge  is 
power,  ignorance  is  "weakness  and  waste.  What  a  man  is, 
stamps  an  impress  upon  what  he  does,  even  in  the  humblest 
work.  Whatever  elevates  the  laborer,  improves  his  labor. 
You  can  dignify  labor  therefore  in  no  way  so  surely  as  by  edu- 
cating and  elevating  the  workman.  The  wealth  and  welfare 
of  individuals  and  states,  always  dependent  on  labor,  can  be 
most  fully  secured  only  by  educated  labor.  If  rightly  con- 
ducted, therefore,  our  High  Schools,  so  far  from  breeding  dis- 
content with  the  humblest  pursuits,  will  prepare  for  success  in 
the  ordinary  callings  of  life. 

To  intelligent  foreigners,  our  High  Schools  present  a  most 
striking  feature  of  our  educational  system.  The  recent  report 
of  F.  Buisson,  of  the  French  Commission  appointed  to  examine 
the  American  School  System,  comprising  the  fullest  and  ablest 
investigation  of  this  subject  ever  made  by  any  European,  gives 
an  interesting  description  of  our  High  Schools,  a  single  para- 
graph from  which  deserves  reprinting  in  this  connection. 
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"No  part  of  the  American  School  System  is  more  essentially 
national  than  are  the  High  Schools.  No  part  of  the  system 
presents  features  that  are  more  original,  or  in  some  respects 
further  removed  from  European  ideas,  no  part  of  the  system  is 
worthy  of  more  profound  study.  Peruse  the  course  of  study 
in  these  High  Schools,  think  of  those  children  of  workmen 
passing  four  or  five  years  in  adorning,  strengthening  and  cul- 
tivating their  minds  by  studies  that  everywhere  else  are  reserved 
for  the  well-to-do  classes,  and  tell  us,  if  these  institutions  do 
not  bear  the  seal  and  impress  of  American  civilization.  Has 
not  the  American  a  right  to  be  proud  when  he  shows  us  the 
son  and  the  daughter  of  the  humblest  artizan  so  mentally 
elevated  that  between  them  and  the  privileged  of  fortune,  no 
difference  of  culture  is  to  be  discovered  ?  If  it  is  glorious  to 
see  society  freely  giving  to  "the  poor  the  benefits  of  a  public 
school  education,  is  it  not  a  still  more  extraordinary  spectacle 
to  behold  a  nation  that  deems  it  would  wtong  its  humblest  citi- 
zens, were  their  children  denied  any  opportunity  for  the  full  and 
free  expansion  of  their  minds.  Here  is  a  country  where  there 
are  hundreds  of  free  High  Schools  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
most  primary  establishments.  They  are  not  professional 
schools,  but  in  the  fullest  sense  popular  schools,  intended  to 
give  the  people  the  best  and  loftiest  results  of  liberal  education. 
They  open  up  no  special  pursuits,  they  lead  to  all  pursuits, 
without  distinction,  forming  bright,  intelligent  youths  trained 
to  studies  of  every  kind,  qualified  to  select  for  themselves 
among  the  various  callings  and  skilled  to  succeed  therein.  So 
far  as  social  equality  can  be  reached  on  this  earth,  it  is  attained 
by  the  American  High  School.  In  other  countries,  the  chil- 
dren of  different  classes  of  society,  though  brought  together 
for  a  while  in  the  public  school,  must  soon  be  separated  by  the 
whole  distance  between  their  respective  families.  In  the 
United  States  every  effort  is  made  to  diminish  this  separation 
and  to  carry  as  far  as  possible  that  common  instruction  which 
effaces  the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
prosperity  of  a  republic  is  proportioned  to  the  replenishment 
of  its  middle  classes,  then  the  High  School  of  the  United  States, 
whatever  it  may  cost,  is  the  best  investment  of  capital  that  can 
possibly  be  made." 
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Professor  Huxley  strongly  puts  a  kindred  thought.  "No 
system  of  public  education  is  worthy  of  the  name  unless  it 
creates  a  great  educational  ladder,  with  one  end  in  the  gutter 
and  the  other  in  the  university." 

A  paragraph  from  an  address  of  Ex-Governor  Hubbard  is 
worth  repeating  here :  "  I  want  to  see  labor  which  is  the 
first  interest  of  society,  the  government,  of  the  world,  made  to 
think  as  well  as  work — to  think  first  for  political  uses,  that  it 
may  learn  to  govern  itself ;  next  for  industrial  uses  that  the 
working  brain  may  lend  cunning  to  the  working  hand,  to  think 
at  the  plough,  at  the  anvil,  at  the  forge,  at  the  loom,  as 
Blanchard  thought  out  the  turning-lathe,  McCormick  the 
reaper,  Howe  the  sewing-machine,  Hoe  the  printing  press, 
Bigelow  the  power-loom,  Goodyear  the  vulcanization  of  India 
rubber,  and  Edison's  thinking  out  from  day  to  day  inventions 
and  discoveries  which  almost  outrun  the  dreams  of  professional 
scientists.  These  sons  of  the  common  schools  are  the  true 
artists,  and  their  works  the  true  fine  arts  of  the  world,  compared 
with  which  the  so-called  artists  and  fine  arts  of  painting,  statu- 
ary and,  music  are  barren  and-  secondary  creations.  So  then  I 
stand  for  the  common  schools  as  the  life  of  free  government, 
the  friend,  educator  and  uplifter  of  the  laboring  classes,  the 
defence  of  the  people  against  themselves,  and  so  in  a  large 
sense,  a  substitute  for  standing  armies,  and  the  best  possible 
solution  of  the  much  vexed  labor  question.  Abolish  free 
schools,  or  starve  and  cripple  them,  and  free  institutions  will 
go  down  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  increase  the  number 
of  High  Schools,  multiply  free  libraries,  make  education  not 
only  gratuitous  but  universal,  and  you  shall  have  more  school 
houses  to  build,  to  be  sure,  but  fewer  jails,  more  Benjamin 
Franklins,  but  fewer  Dennis  Kearneys,  more  honest  voters, 
but  fewer  repeaters  and  ballot-box  stuffers,  better  laws,  better 
administration,  and  with  these,  better  liberties,  better  justice 
and  a  better  social  and  intellectual  life." 

High  Schools  benefit  not  their  graduates  only  but  the  whole 
community.  They  are  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  com- 
mon schools.  They  promote  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  They  are  far  more  useful  even  than  military,  naval 
and  agricultural  schools.     The  latter  are  properly  supported  at 
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public  expense,  though  attended  by  very  few.  The  benefit 
they  confer  on  the  whole  community,  not  the  number  of  their 
graduates,  is  just  ground  for  their  support  by  general  tax.  The'' 
opportunity  of  free  and  full  education  is  the  corner  stone  of 
American  civilization  and  progress.  The  present  remarkable 
demand  for  American  inventions,  machines  and  fabrics  in 
nearly  all  the  markets  of  the  world  should  stimulate  increased 
interest  in  secondary  education,  and  commend  our  High 
Schools  more  than  ever  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 

On  this  subject  the  lessons  of  experience  should  be  heeded. 
I  give,  therefore,  in  a  condensed  form  the  following  testimony 
from  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  widest  opportunities  of  ob- 
servation in  regard  to  the  results  of  High  Schools — 

More  than  all,  High  Schools  are  important  because  they 
constitute  the  only  trustworthy  agency  to  bring  worthy 
representatives  of  the  lower  classes  into  the  councils  of 
the  State  and  the  organism  of  society.  Abolish  the  High 
Schools  and  at  once  you  draw  a  broad  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor.  You  limit  the  higher  education 
to  the  well-to-do,  who  only  have  the  means  to  pay  for  it, 
and  this  would  prove  a  damaging  venture  for  the  State. 
Mainly  the  cultured  classes  are  found  to  be  the  governing 
classes,  and  among  its  governing  classes  society  needs  the 
representatives  of  the  poor.  It  needs  them  that  there  may  al- 
ways be  strong  men  coming  to  the  front,  with  powers  so  tem- 
pered by  culture  as  to  make  them  wise,  to  represent  the  humble 
class  from  which  they  sprung,  and  demand  the  consideration 
due  to  their  needs  and  their  rights.  These  are  the  men,  too, 
in  the  social  exigencies  which  sometimes  occur,  when  passion 
becomes  rampant  among  the  masses,  and  the  restraints  of  law 
are  defied,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  track  of  the  storm  and 
allay  its  violence.  Far  better  this  than  the  alternative,  if 
you  do  not  bestow  the  culture  ;  for  those  who  are  born  to  be 
the  leaders  of  men,  will  assert  their  prerogatives,  whether  or 
no,  and  the  born  leaders  from  among  the  poor,  if  they  be  not 
tempered  by  culture,  become  the  ignorant  demagogues,  whose 
leadership  is  anarchy. — H.  F.  Harrington,  Supt.  of  /Schools,  New 
Bedford. 

If  the  High  School  is  open  to  all,  that,  in  connection  with 
the  lower  schools,  will  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  a  repub- 
lican equality,  which  is  always  disturbed  when  the  advantages 
of  a  higher  education  are  limited  to  a  few.  It  is  true  that  not 
all  the  pupils  of  the  elementary  schools  will  attend  the  High 
Schools,  but  the  latter  are  open  alike  to  all  who  choose  to 
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avail  themselves  of  their  advantages.  There  will  be  more 
educated  people  in  every  town  maintaining  a  High  School 
than  there  would  be  without  it ;  and  the  more  educated  people 
there  are,  the  greater  will  be  the  development  of  material  re- 
sources, the  more  perfect  the  security  of  property  and  of  per- 
sons, the  higher  the  civilization  and  the  more  complete  the 
facilities  for  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  all  the  objects  of  our 
natural  rights. 

High  schools  in  our  public-school  system  hold  the  relation  of 
a  part  to  the  whole.  Without  them  the  pupils  of  the  element- 
ary schools  would  be  sent  out  into  public  life  without  a 
proper  training  of  their  reflective  faculties,  and  there  would  no 
longer  be  open  to  all,  the  means  of  obtaining  that  knowledge 
which  directs  to  a  successful  life.  Free  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  learning  is  necessary  to  prevent  those  class 
distinctions,  that  are  sure  to  spring  up,  if  such  instruction  can 
be  obtained  only  by  a  favored  few.  A  republican  state  and 
republican  society  are  both  impossible  unless  the  children  of 
the  state  are  educated  together  in  the  same  schools.  Rank  in 
human  society  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  right  or  the  import- 
ance of  human  culture.  Wherever  there  is  a  human  being, 
there  should  be  furnished  an  opportunity  for  the  highest  cul- 
ture, and  in  this  country,  at  least,  we  should  not  for  a  moment 
admit  that  the  advantages  of  birth  have  anything  to  do  in 
determining  what  are  our  natural  rights.  The  laboring  classes 
of  the  country  should  be  especially  interested  in  supporting 
the  secondary  schools,  for  unless  higher  instruction  is  free 
alike  to  all,  their  children  may  be  deprived  of  it,  and  with  its 
loss  will  be  taken  away  the  possibility  of  their  holding  equal 
rank  with  the  more  fortunate,  even  in  our  American  society. 
Give  a  boy  a  good  education,  and,  though  wanting  in  wealth  or 
ancestral  renown,  he  will  take  his  place  among  his  fellows,  the 
peer  of  the  richest  and  the  noblest.  Hostility  to  High  schools 
is  therefore  hostility  to  the  best  interests  of  all  classes,  but  it 
is  dangerous  to  the  vital  interests  of  that  large  class  that  must 
depend  on  free  public  schools  for  their  education. 

The  opulent  should  be  interested  in  these  schools,  for,  by 
their  influence  on  the  education  of  the  masses,  the  civilization 
of  the  state  is  exalted,  life  and  property  are  more  secure,  and 
all  the  good  ends  for  which  human  society  was  instituted  will 
be  more  fully  secured.  Neither  private-  interest  nor  political 
ambition,  nor  sectarian  zeal  should  move  us  to  waver  for  an 
instant  in  the  full  and  cordial  support  of  these  educational  insti- 
tutions established  by  the  fathers  and  which  in  time  of  peace 
and  war,  in  times  of  plenty  and  want,  have  been  thus  far  so 
nobly  maintained  by  their  children,—  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson, 
Sec.  /State  Bd.  Ed.,  Mass. 
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The  demand  for  educated  directive  power  is  on  the  increase, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  machinery  is  taking  the  place  of 
mere  hand-labor;  and  as  a  result,  a  grade  of  intelligence  is 
necessary  that  can  understand  and  manage  complicated  labor- 
saving  contrivances. 

If  a  town  sends  its  own  native-born  youth  into  the  sub- 
ordinate positions,  and  hires  at  a  higher  rate  of  wages  the 
directive  skill  which  is  needed  to  lay  out  and  supervise  their 
work,  it  will  find  itself  obliged  to  pay  a  much  higher  sum  for 
the  supervisory  work  than  would  suffice  to  train  its  own  pop- 
ulation for  the  purpose. 

The  protection  of  the  community  as  a  social  body — its 
common  weal — is  now  generally  recognized  as  a  duty  of  gov- 
ernment as  important  as  the  political  necessity  for  diplomacy 
and  military  defense.  A  State  that  allows  its  population  to 
be  starved  into  the  necessity  of  migrating  to  another  land, 
while  it  could  prevent  this  by  founding  industries  and  a  sys- 
tem of  popular  education,  violates  to  its  own  cost  the  plain 
principles  of  political  economy  and  social  science.  A  State 
that  allows  itself  to  go  to  decay  socially  will  perish  as  certainly 
as  if  it  allowed  a  foreign  State  to  overrun  it. 

The  necessity  of  free  primary  education  for  social  prosper- 
ity is  well  enough  understood  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
justification  of  free  higher  education  is  not  understood,  al- 
though widely  conceded.  The  psychological  relation  of  a 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  the  practical 
success  of  a  common  laborer  is  easily  seen  by  an  average  mind  ; 
but  the  relation  of  higher  studies  to  success  in  directing  the 
labor  and  in  controlling  the  political  policy  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, is  not  seen  except  by  those  minds  that  can  take  in 
and  comprehend  the  scope  of  the  general  process  which  the 
community  as  a  whole  is  involved  in. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  education  unfits  the  common 
people  for  their  vocations — that  it  makes  them  seek  a  livelihood 
in  the  professions,  and  causes  them  to  aspire  above  and  be- 
yond their  sphere.  Nothing  could  intimate  a  more  profound 
ignorance  of  the  revolution  that  is  in  progress  in  the  realm  of 
productive  industry,  than  this  utterance  of  the  opponents  to 
popular  education.  The  progressive  change  in  society  involves 
a  process  of  substituting  machinery  for  hand-labor  ;  hence  the 
change  of  vocations  constantly  occurs.  The  man  not  able  to 
understand  and  direct  machines  cannot  gain  as  a  common 
laborer  a  decent  subsistence.  More  than  this,  if  he  cannot 
learn  readily  the  direction  of  a  new  machine — cannot  change 
the  minor  details  of  his  vocation — he  is  liable  at  a  moment's 
warning  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  invention  of 
a  new  labor-saving  machine  that  will  render  useless  his  already 
acquired  skill. 
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The  distress  of  the  laboring  population  is  well  known  to 
the  students  of  social  science;  its  chief  source  is  this  one  of 
the  change  of  vocation  rendered  necessary  by  the  progress  of 
invention.  Science  and  the  useful  arts  are  making  sure  ad- 
vance at  an  accelerated  speed ;  the  emancipation  of  the  race 
from  drudgery,  on  the  whole,  is  rapidly  going  forward  ;  but 
the  uneducated  laborer — that  is  to  say,  the  laborer  whose 
education  is  only  special,  and  includes  only  a  form  of  skill 
or  of  manual  dexterity,  instead  of  a  general  intellectual  train- 
ing— is  continually  thrown  aside,  just  as  antiquated  out-of- 
date  machines  are  thrown  into  the  lumber-room.  Ability  to 
readjust  one's  vocation  belongs  only  to  those  who  have  gen- 
eral intelligence — such  intelligence  as  school-training  gives,  or 
rather  such  as  the  insights  of  science  give,  whether  acquired  at 
school  or  elsewhere. 

This  general  consciousness  of  the  possibility  of  rising  above 
the  stations  into  which  they  were  born  is  the  heritage  of  all 
people  who  know  the  meaning  of  the  new  industrial  evangel 
that  Providence  has  sent  to  this  age.  The  conquest  of  nature, 
the  subjugation  of  the  forces  of  nature  and  their  employment 
to  provide  the  means  for  food,  clothing  and  shelter — the 
three  material  wants  of  man — keep  equal  step  with  the  march 
of  science.  The  individual  laborer  is  continually  pushed  up- 
ward to  vocations  that  are  ministrative  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  man — those  of  amusement  and  culture — and  to  such  mate- 
rial vocations  as  require  more  intellectual  versatility  and  alert- 
ness of  mind. 

Our  systems  of  education  not  only  do  not  over-educate  the 
children  of  the  people,  but  they  scarcely  equal  the  most  urgent 
demands  of  society.  Every  day  it  happens  that  society  suffers 
by  the  incompetence  of  persons  in  places  of  directive  power; 
every  day  it  suffers  by  reason  of  the  inability  of  the  human 
laborer  to  readjust  himself  to  the  rapidly-moving  tide  of  pro- 
ductive industry  that  makes  his  vocation  no  longer  needed. 
More  general  culture — the  elevation  of  all  minds  to  the  plane 
of  generalization,  of  thinking-activity  instead  of  mere  imagina- 
tion and  conventional  opining — is  what  is  required. —  W.  T, 
Harris,  Supi.  of  Schools,  St.  Louis. 

It  has  been  objected  that  "  the  High  School  provides  facili- 
ties for  education  which  the  common  people  do  not  need  and 
ought  not  to  have.  Too  much  education  makes  a  man  restless 
and  discontented  with  his  inevitable  lot,  and  makes  him  disin- 
clined to  labor.  Man  was  born  to  obey,  too  much  education 
makes  him  self-important,  ambitious,  unwilling  to  obey,  but 
desirous  to  command."  Most  of  those  who  thus  say  there  is 
too  much  education  for  the  masses  are,  in  principle,  monar- 
chists or  oligarchists  who  believe  in  the  divine  right  of  the  few 
to  rule  the  manv  and  who  hold  that   "the  minimum  amount  of 
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education  that  will  make  good  citizens  is  the  maximum  amount 
which  the  State  may  give,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  primary 
branches  being  all  that  is  essential  to  good  citizenship,  the  State 
may  furnish  this  and  nothing  more."  The  grand  purpose  of  life 
is  not  that  we  may  be  governed,  not  that  we  may  govern,  but  that 
we  may  become  happier,  wiser  and  better,  and  all  associational 
enterprises  should  have  this  end  in  view.  But  how  much  in- 
telligence is  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  perform  the  functions 
of  citizenship?  The  intelligence  that  manifests  itself  in  a  wise 
system  of  laws  must  necessarily  reside  in  the  people.  Good 
citizenship  requires  intelligence  enough  to  make  good  laws  and 
patriotism  enough  to  obey  and  defend  them.  To  obey  is  the 
duty  of  the  subject,  neither  great  wisdom  nor  a  high  degree  of 
civilization  is  necessary  to  perform  this  duty.  An  ignorant 
man  can  be  a  good  subject,  thinking  the  opinions  and  executing 
the  will  of  others,  but  he  cannot  properly  execute  the  functions 
of  good  citizenship.  The  highest  form  of  citizenship  necessi- 
tates the  highest  form  of  intelligence.  A  limitation  of  intel- 
ligence is  necessarily  an  abridgment  of  citizenship.  Every 
voter  of  the  State  is  a  lawmaker.  He  expresses  his  thought 
through  the  ballot,  and  thus  his  intelligence  manifests  itself  in 
the  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  The  more  intelligence  we  put 
behind  the  ballot,  the  more  stable  will  our  institutions  become, 
and  the  more  ignorance  we  suffer  behind  the  ballot,  the  sooner 
will  they  show  signs  of  weakness  and  decay. 

It  is  objected  that  only  the  rich  few  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
the  High  School.  But  the  claim  that  it  is  patronized  by  the 
wealthy  and  not  by  the  poor,  is  wholly  without  foundation;  in  fact 
the  majority  of  its  patrons  are  of  the  poorer  classes.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  is  an  argument  which  the  large  taxpayers  may  turn 
against  the  High  School.  But  it  is  one  of  the  best  agencies  by 
whieh  property  is  protected.  Every  poor  man  knows  that  his  boy 
has  an  opportunity  to  occupy  a  higher  position  in  life  than  he  oc- 
cupies himself,  he  knows  that  means  are  provided  by  which  his 
son  may  have  an  equal  chance  in  the  race  of  life  with  the  son 
of  his  wealthy  neighbor.  This  is  the  chief  glory  of  our  coun- 
try, and  this  feeling,  more  than  anything  else,  makes  him  a 
good  citizen,  contented  with  his  lot.  He  feels  that  the  govern- 
ment does  something  for  him  and  more  for  his  children.  This 
makes  him  obedient  to  the  laws  and  a  patriotic  defender  of 
them  when  they  are  assailed.  Take  away  the  hope  of  the  poor 
man  that  his  child  may  occupy  a  higher  position  than  his  own, 
^,nd  the  rights  of  property  will  not  be  as  secure  as  they  are  to- 
day. The  High  School  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  sons 
of  the  poor  may  climb  up  in  the  world.  If  the  wealthy  pay 
for  the  High  School,  it  is  a  good  investment  for  them,  for  it  is 
a  better  protection  to  property  than  a  thousand  policemen. — 
James  H.  Smart,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Indiana. 
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The  High  School  may  educate  a  small  percentage  of  our 
youth  and  still  be  a  necessary  agent  in  the  system,  reflex  in  its 
influence  on  the  schools  below  it,  elevating  their  scholarship, 
inciting  their  pupils  to  high  endeavors,  and  furnishing  to  the 
aspiring  and  energetic  a  culture,  without  which  their  intellectual 
progress  would  be  arrested  at  a  very  early  stage. — Hon.  D. 
Burt,  Slate  School  Supt.,  Minn. 

The  usefulness  of  the  High  School  is  beyond  expression, 
wielding  an  influence  for  good  over  the  district  schools  of  the 
town — an  influence  which  would  not  be  seen  except  for  its 
presence.  There  would  be,  of  course,  excellent  district  schools 
without  it,  but  not  as  excellent  or  as  perfect  in  their  usefulness 
and  work.  The  High  School  bej^ond  them  of  necessity  makes 
their  undertakings  more  active  and  more  substantial.  Their 
scholars  look  forward  to  the  High  School  as  a  goal  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  their  teachers  give  them  all  aids  within  their  power 
to 'render  them  successful  in  reaching  it.  If  there  were  no  other 
influences  which  it  exercised  but  this  alone,  the  High  School 
would  be  worth  unmeasured  values  for  the  cost  at  which  it  is 
maintained. — J.  H.  Brocklesby,  Acting  Visitor,  Hartford. 

The  wisdom  of  the  establishment  of  the  High  School  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent.  If  argument  were  needed  for  its 
continuance  and  liberal  support,  this  is  found  in  the  stimulus 
it  presents  to  the  pupils  of  the  Grammar  Schools  for  faithful 
work,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  higher  training.  The 
graduates  of  the  school  will  furnish  the  other  schools  with 
teachers  as  vacancies  occur,  so  that  we  shall  not  need  to  look 
to  other  places  for  a  supply,  as  has  been  necessary  in  the  past. 
— H.  M.  Harrington,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Bridgeport. 

The  members  of  our  High  School  are  largely  composed  of  the 
children  of  the  poor,  and  in  scholarship  they  are  equal  to  the 
children  of  the  rich.  Many  of  those  who  are  now  pursuing 
their  studies  in  our  schools  are  fitting  themselves  for  positions 
of  usefulness  which  would  have  been  entirely  beyond  their 
reach  if  it  had  not  been  for  these  beneficent  provisions. —  Geo. 
W.  Pike,  Acting  Visitor,  Killingly. 

The  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  not  long  since  instructed  its 
committee  on  education  to  inquire  and  report  whether  the  public 
money  now  expended  on  High  Schools  might  not  be  used  oth- 
erwise more  to  the  public  advantage.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee in  response  to  this  inquiry  stated  that  "  The  higher  ed. 
ucation  is  the  fountain  of  popular  education.  In  all  countries 
where  great  success  has  attended  the  efforts  to  instruct  the 
masses,  it  has  been  due  to  influences  emanating  from  higher 
seminaries  of  learning.  Whatever  influences  operate  detri- 
mentally to  the  High  Schools,  in  the  same  degree  militate  against 
the  real  efficiency  of  the  elementary  schools," 
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EDUCATION  AND  POLITICS. 

Our  schools  should  be  guarded  from  all  partisan  influences. 
Here  we  stand  on  common  ground.  The  strifes  and  platforms,, 
the  dogmas  and  creeds,  which  divide  men  outside,  should 
never  enter  the  common  school — common  because  open  to 
all,  free  to  all,  where  no  class  distinctions  are  recognized,  no 
factions  known,  and  no  favoritism  shown ;  where  no  special 
privileges  can  be  claimed  by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  none 
of  these  common  rights  and  privileges  denied  to  the  children  of 
the  poor;  and  where  the  foreigner  is  as  much  at  home  as  the 
native. 

The  importance  therefore  of  excluding  politics  from  our 
educational  work  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  An  error  in 
this  direction  has  operated  disastrously  in  some  States.  In 
November  last  a  Qommittee  of  the  New  York  State  Associ- 
ation of  School  Commissioners  and  Superintendents  sent  me 
the  following  questions : 

"  1.  What  is  the  present  political  status  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  in  your  State? 

2.  Has  it  ever  happened  that  a  Secretary  has  been  appointed 
by  a  Board  whose  political  party  differed  from  that  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  ? 

3.  Has  it  ever  happened  that  the  political  party  to  which  the 
Secretary  belonged  called  upon  him  to  do  political  work  in  the 
State  during  the  campaigns  ? 

4.  If  this  has  not  been  done,  how  would  such  a  request  be 
regarded  by  both  the  Secretary  and  by  the  public  ?" 

To  which  I  promptly  sent  the  following  reply  : 
"  1.  Our  State  Board  of  Education  is  and  always  has  been 
in  spirit  and  in  fact  non-partisan.  I  have  been  in  its  service  a 
dozen  years.  During  that  time  for  more  than  half  of  these 
twelve  years  our  State  has  been  Democratic.  But  there  has 
been  no  effort  to  push  politics  at  all  into  any  Board  action. 
The  Board  has  usually  been  one-half  Democratic  and  one-half 
Kepublican.  Any  Democratic  Legislature  could  easily  so  "  ar- 
range" that  a  majority  of  the  Board  should  be  Democratic. 
That  has  ^ver  been  attempted,  nor  even  proposed,  so  far  as  I 
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know.  This  is  the  more  worthy  of  note,  because  I  am  a  Re- 
publican— always  voting  the  Republican  ticket.  The  above 
virtually  answers  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  questions. 

"  3.  I  have  been  invited  by  Republicans  to  speak  in  political 
meetings  during  the  campaigns,  but  I  have  always  declined  ; 
first,  because  my  hands  were  full  and  more  than  full  of  my 
own  official  work — calls  for  lectures  in  our  towns  coming  every 
year  more  than  I  can  possibly  meet,  so  that  I  could  not  take 
the  stump  without  neglecting  pressing  public  duties.  Second, 
I  have  had  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  Democrats  just 
as  much  as  of  Republicans.  I  feel  and  know,  no  difference. 
During  my  first  year's  work  in  Connecticut,  Governor  James 
E.  English,  a  Democrat,  worked  with  me  and  for  me  as  ear- 
nestly as  if  I  were  his  brother.  He  rendered  invaluable  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  education  in  Connecticut.  There  grew  up 
between  us  mutual  respect,  confidence  and  friendship,  which 
death  only  can  terminate.  And  yet  Governor  English  knows 
well  I  never  voted  for  him  and  never  asked  any  one  to  do  so. 
In  like  manner^  our  other  Democratic  Governors  have  cordially 
cooperated  with  me  in  my  work,  and  so  have  the  prominent 
Democrats  throughout  the  State,  while  I  have,  and  use,  the 
utmost  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  conversation  on  political 
questions. 

"  4  I  should  regard  it  as  unwise  to  enter  the  political  arena. 
I  have  always  advised  our  towns  and  cities  to  make  the  action 
of  their  Boards  of  Education  non-partisan.  New  Haven,  for 
example,  a  city  usually  strongly  Democratic,  has  elected  a  Re- 
publican Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  last  thirteen  years. 
In  one  of  the  largest  Districts  in  the  State,  a  Democrat  just 
deceased*  has  been  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  for 
forty-three  years,  and  chairman  of  the  same  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  We  regard  our  schools  as  concerning  all  classes  alike, 
irrespective  of  party." 

In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  the  organization  of  a 
non-partizan  Board  of  Education  has  effectually  excluded 
political  influences  from  their  State  Educational  operations. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts  was  organ- 
ized   in  1837,  and  in  Connecticut,  a  Board    of  School  Com- 

*  The  late  F.  A.  Brown  of  Hartford. 
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missioners  was  formed  in  1838,  with  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  as 
Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  Schools.  In  1849,  "the 
Board  of  Trustees,"  having  substantially  the  same  duties 
as  the  present  State  Board  of  Education,  was  organized.  In 
1865  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  formed. 

Until  recently,  in  many  other  States,  the  Superintendent 
has  been  elected  on  party  grounds,  and  hence  their  schools 
have  suffered  from  political  conflicts  and  changes.  To  avoid 
these  manifest  evils,  the  present  tendency  in  America  is  to 
commit  all  State  Educational  interests  to  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion, and  to  remove  the  appointment  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  from  election  by  a  Legislature.  Only  three  states — 
New  York,  Vermont  and  Virginia — now  elect  this  officer  by 
joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature.  Twenty 
states  have  Boards  of  Education  authorized  to  supervise  their 
schools.  Thirty  states  have  State  Boards  of  Education  who 
are  associated  with  the  State  Superintendent  in  the  administra- 
tion of  school  interests.  The  State  Superintendent  is  elected 
by  the  people  in  twenty -two  states,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
in  eight  states,  and  appointed  by  a  State  Board,  as  in  Connec- 
ticut, in  six  states. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  a  strong  movement  is  now  mak- 
ing by  the  State  Association  of  School  Superintendents  to 
organize  a  State  Board  of  Education  substantially  on  the  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts  plan.  The  Committee  of  this  Asso- 
ciation say  of  their  state,  "  Our  examination  reveals  the  parti- 
san nature  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. That  officer  is  placed  and  held  by  necessity  under  con- 
trol of  his  party.  It  being  thus  political,  a  change  of  political 
ascendancy  in  the  Legislature  changes  the  politics  of  the  officer. 
The  office  being  so  completely  in  the  hands  of  a  political 
party,  the  officer  in  his  administration  will  be  probably,  (inevi- 
tably, unless  his  conceptions  of  duty  overstep  party  interests), 
strongly  partisan  in  order  to  enable  him  to  claim  the  office. 
He  is  the  creation  of  partisan  politics.  His  political  influence 
and  position  control  the  election,  while  educational  qualifica- 
tions are  ignored.  The  most  competent  man  in  the  state  could 
not  be  chosen  if  he  happened  not  to  belong  to  the  dominant 
party.     This  subordination  of  school  interests  to  party  inter- 
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ests  demoralizes  our  whole  school  system.  The  brief  term  of 
three  years  of  office  of  the  superintendent  is  another  evil  in 
this  connection.  It  is  too  brief  to  enable  him  to  investigate 
the  great  problems  of  education  and  carry  to  successful  results 
any  lines  of  improvement  which  he  might  wish  to  inaugurate. 
Appointments  by  a  non-partisan  Board  of  Education  removes 
the  officer  furtherest  from  party  obligation,  and  leaves  him  to 
pursue  his  official  duties  undisturbed  by  political  mutations. 
In  the  plan  represented  by  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
the  secretary  is  prohibited  from  active  political  work,  yet  he  is 
entirely  free  in  politics  as  a  citizen.  Under  this  mode,  it  is 
most  likely  that  the  educational  affairs  of  the  state  will  be 
administered  by  the  most  competent  educators.  Here  is  the 
greatest  personal  freedom  to  the  superintendent  and  the  long- 
est tenure  of  office  insured  to  an  able  officer.  These  two  ele- 
ments are  indispensable  to  the  highest  progress  and  prosperity 
in  the  administration  of  any  office,  the  chief  duties  of  which  are 
not  to  compile  and  collate  reports  and  disburse  moneys,  but  to 
discover,  by  diligent  study  and  prolonged  research,  to  gather 
together,  to  direct,  to  re-invigorate,  to  harmonize  and  to  concen- 
trate into  fruition,  the  possibilities  of  the  nation,  the  historical 
tendency  of  national  development,  the  youthful  and  adult  ener- 
gies of  the  people,  the  influences  that  flourish  and  survive  in 
the  State  and  mould  childhood  into  noble  citizenship,  purity  of 
character  and  grandeur  of  manhood." 

THE  SPELLING  COMMISSION. 

This  Commission,  consisting  of  Prof.  William  D.  Whitney, 
of  Yale  College,  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  of  Hartford,  Hon. 
W.  W.  Fowler,  of  Durham,  Prof.  James  C.  Van  Benschoten, 
of  the  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Prof.  Samuel  Hart, 
of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  appointed  in  1875,  has  just  been  reap- 
pointed by  the  present  Legislature,  and  the  time  during  which 
their  report  may  be  made,  extended  to  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature for  1885.  This  gives  ample  time  to  correspond  with  the 
similar  commissions  appointed  by  other  States,    confer  with 
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eminent  philologists  and  the  Philological  Associations  of  this 
country  and  of  England. 

The  ridicule  so  flippantly  heaped  upon  the  spelling  reform 
has  now  lost  all  force  with  scholars,  for  the  most  eminent  linguists 
as  a  rule  favor  this  movement.  The  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh, 
the  American  Minister  to  Italy,  says :  "  I  was  prejudiced  for- 
merly, as  most  scholars  were,  against  orthographic  novelties, 
but  the  argument  is  too  strong  on  the  other  side,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  a  phonetic  spelling  in  English." 

Max  Muller  asks  :  "  Can  this  unsystematic  system  of  spell- 
ing English  be  allowed  to  go  on  forever?  Is  every  English 
child,  as  compared  with  other  children,  to  be  mulcted  in  two 
or  three  years  of  his  life  in  order  to  learn  it  ?  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  state  of  things  will  be  allowed  to  go  on  forever, 
particularly  as  a  remedy  is  at  hand.  I  consider  that  the  sooner 
it  is  taken  in  hand  the  better." 

Dr.  Murray,  President  of  the  English  Philological  Society  and 
editor  of  the  Historical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 
about  to  be  printed  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  says  :  "  There 
are  some  thousands  of  English  words,  the  spelling  of  which 
ought  certainly  to  be  altered." 

Prof.  Lounsbury,  of  Yale  College,  says  this  reform  "num- 
bers among  its  advocates  every  linguistic  scholar  of  any  emi- 
nence whatever,  and  every  one  who  has  made  the  scientific 
study  of  English  a  specialty." 

SCHOOL  BETUKNS. 

The  attention  of  School  Visitors  and  Boards  of  Education 
is  specially  invited  to  the  new  blanks  sent  them  by  the  Comp- 
troller, for  giving  the  returns  now  required  by  law  in  regard  to 
attendance  and  non-attendance  of  all  persons  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  and  to  the  penalty  of  neglect  or  fail- 
ure in  making  these  returns.     Section  2  of  the  Law  provides 

that    "  NO  TOWN   SHALL   RECEIVE    ANY   MONEY   FOR    SCHOOLS 

from  the  State  Treasury,  unless  the  returns  therein 
required  are  duly  made." 

Last  year  School  Visitors  were  requested*  to  make  the  same 
returns  ;  most  of  the  towns  promptly  responded  to  this  request 

*  Now  they  are  required  by  law  to  make  them. 
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though  the  proper  blanks  by  mistake  were  not  forwarded  till 
January  16th,  after  the  enumeration  had  been  completed  in 
several  towns.  Three  towns  only  refused  to  make  the  returns 
on  "account  of  the  trouble."  About  150  towns  gave  the  full 
statistics  required,  which  have  since  proved  very  useful  in  di- 
recting efforts  for  the  legal  prevention  of  illiteracy,  to  the 
precise  locality  where  neglect  and  remissness  may  occur. 

No  doubt  these  details  will  make  some  trouble,  though  they 
are  very  simple  and  easily  collected.  But  if,  as  we  believe, 
they  will  greatly  increase  school  attendance  and  facilitate  the 
important  work  the  State  has  undertaken — to  give  a  good  com- 
mon school  training  to  every  child — no  friend  of  education, 
certainly  no  school  officer,  should  complain  of  the  little  labor 
that  promises  such  a  reward.  When  the  State  is  giving  from 
its  treasury  and  the  income  of  the  School  Fund  two  dollars 
and  a  half  for  each  child  enumerated,  it  is  a  small  thing  for  the 
State  to  demand  in  return,  full  information  as  to  the  use  or 
neglect  of  this  bounty  by  every  child  for  whose  benefit  it  is  paid. 

School  Visitors  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  can  make 
effective  use  of  this  information.  If  the  returns  are  complete 
from  each  town  (and  they  must  be  or  a  town  cannot  "  receive 
any  money  for  schools  from  the  State  Treasury")  the  local  school 
olficers  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  can  account  for  every 
child  in  their  several  towns  and  in  the  whole  State.  These 
statistics  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Agent  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Board  in  increasing  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren. The  growing  interest  of  the  working  classes  in  these 
efforts  is  most  gratifying.  They  show  a  higher  appreciation  of 
the  great  importance  of  education  to  their  children,  and  the 
rich  privileges  freely  proffered  them  in  the  public  schools. 

This  circular,  though  sent  to  all  the  towns  of  the  State,  is 
really  designed  for  a  very  few.  Three  towns  only  have  inti- 
mated that  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  facts  desired  ;  a  plea 
proved  to  be  absurd  by  the  experience  of  last  year.  It  is 
hoped  and  believed  that  no  town  will  incur  the  large  forfeiture 
which  by  the  new  law  is  made  the  penalty  for  neglecting  its 
requirements. 

[The  above,  sent  as  a  circular  to  every  town  last  December, 
is  here  reprinted  in  order  to  keep  before  new  members  of 
School  Boards  the  importance  of  the  subject  herein  named.] 
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While  the  Spelling  Eeforrn  is  justly  attracting  great  atten- 
tion and  some  preparations  are  making  for  ultimate  improve- 
ments, this  discussion  does  not  as  yet  lessen  the  necessity  of 
teaching  the  received  orthography  in  our  schools.  The  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Hagar  before  our  State  Association  is  given  in 
this  Eeport  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  teachers  and  friends  of 
education,  and  as  suggestive  of  plans  and  methods  which  may 
ultimately  prevail.  But  for  the  present  I  advocate  the  teach- 
ing of  spelling  thoroughly.  In  the  primary  school  it  should 
be  made  a  prominent  exercise  by  printing  or  writing  words  on 
the  slate  or  blackboard.  Alike  for  spelling,  drawing  and  the  early 
and  habitual  writing  of  familiar  sentences,  the  slate  should  be  fur- 
nished to  all  in  the  primary  school.  For  best  results  I  would 
sooner  undertake  to  teach  arithmetic  even  without  the  slate  and 
blackboard  than  reading  and  spelling.  Our  most  successful 
teachers  make  the  freest  use  of  slate  exercises,  which  are 
attractive  as  well  as  useful.  Spelling  and  reading  should 
largely  go  together. 

Beading  is  by  far  the  most  important  study  taught  in 
our  schools.  What  a  revolution  would  be  seen  with  all 
advanced  classes,  if  the  dreaded  "  drudgery  "  of  spelling  and 
the  difficulties  of  mere  reading  were  completed  under  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age.  This  is  the  surest  way  to  facilitate  all 
other  and  higher  studies,  for  early  mastery  of  reading  fosters  a 
love  of  learning  and  fondness  for  books,  while  aversion  to 
study  and  hatred  of  school  are  often  produced  by  tasking  chil- 
dren in  grammar  and  higher  studies  before  they  can  readily 
read  and  understand  them.  Once  implant  a  love  of  reading 
and  you  have  a  strong  pledge  of  scholarship  through  life. 
Let  a  child  learn  to  read  with  facility  and  expression  and 
he  has  gained  the  key  by  which  he  can  open  any  door  in  the 
temple  of  science.  So  long  as  any  child  finds  it  a  toilsome 
tug  to  "  spell  out  "  the  words,  he  can  take  no  pleasure  in  read- 
ing and  never  reads  a  book  from  genuine  interest  in  the  narra- 
tive. Who  ever  knew  a  scholar,  a  man  fond  of  books  and 
accustomed  to  read  them,  who  retained  the  childish  habit  of 
moving  the  lips  as  he  deciphers  the  words. 
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Tact  and  didactic  skill  are  needed  in  nothing  more  than  in 
teaching  reading  and  spelling.  Instead  of  being  a  monoto- 
nous and  mechanical  drill,  by  a  variety  of  ingenious  methods, 
each  should  be  made,  and  by  our  best  teachers  are  made, 
an  attractive  and  intellectual  exercise,  pursued  from  the  out- 
set, not  merely  to  learn  the  literal  elements  of  words,  but  for 
the  higher  aim  of  cultivating  the  eye  and  conceptive  faculty, 
acquiring  the  power  to  bring  before  the  mind's  eye  the  form, 
of  each  word  as  a  unit,  as  it  looks  on  the  printed  page,  just  as 
one  would  carefully  examine  a  dog,  a  robin,  or  picture  who 
intended  to  draw  the  same  from  memory  and  therefore  must  be 
able  to  recall  the  exact  image  of  the  object.  It  is  a  most 
important  art  to  learn  how  to  see  so  accurately  that  one's  con- 
ceptions of  visible  objects  may  be  as  clear  as  were  the  original 
perceptions.  This  process  early  developed  in  spelling  and 
reading  may  be  repeated  at  will  in  reference  to  any  objects  of 
perception  and  description,  and  thus  the  child  early  gains  an 
invaluable  power  which  enters  into  all  the  higher  operations  of 
the  mind  in  natural  science  and  history,  in  poetry,  and  the  fine 
arts.  Continued  observation  confirms  my  belief,  long  since 
expressed,  that  the  art  of  spelling  and  of  reading  with  facility 
may  be  essentially  completed  under  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
faculties  of  the  juvenile  mind  are  then  best  fitted  for  this  work. 
The  reflective  faculties  are  yet  comparatively  latent,  but  the 
perceptive  powers  and  circumstantial  memory  are  acute. 
Teachers  should  carefully  study  this  natural  law  of  devel- 
opment. The  memory  changes  with  years  and  attainments. 
In  early  life  the  memory  is  circumstantial  and  easily  grasps 
and  holds  items  and  details  like  words  and  their  forms.  In 
later  years,  while  the  memory  grows  more  tenacious  of  princi- 
ples, comprehensive  facts  and  general  truths,  it  retains  minu- 
tiae with  difficulty.  Children,  therefore,  can  learn  spelling 
better  than  adults,  and  those  who  neglect  this  branch  in  child- 
hood seldom  become  good  spellers  in  after  life. 
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Probably  no  citizen  of  Hartford  was  ever  connected  with  its 
schools  for  so  long  a  period  and  in  such  varied  relations  as 
Mr.  Brown.  His  devotion  to  the  interests  of  education  was 
so  earnest,  lasting  and  intelligent  as  to  make  his  life  an  exam- 
ple, alike  to  school  officers,  teachers  and  pupils.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  first  school  district  of  Hartford,  from  1829  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  February  13th,  1880 — for  six  years  as 
a  teacher  and  since  1835  as  one  of  the  committee.  Such  an 
official  connection  with  the  schools  of  the  same  district  for 
more  than  half  a  century  is  a  fact  very  remarkable  if  not 
unparalleled.  He  was  chairman  of  this  district  committee 
from  September  29th,  1843,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
for  a  long  period  was  also  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  dis- 
trict. He  was  secretary  of  the  Board  of  School  Visitors  of 
Hartford  from  October,  1856,  till  his  decease.  Of  his  many 
other  offices  of  honor  and  responsibility,  such  as  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Hartford  hospital,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  founders,  treasurer  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
continuously  from  its  formation,  treasurer  of  the  County 
Agricultural  Society,  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  and 
also  of  the  town  of  Hartford,  and  a  director  in  various  bank- 
ing and  insurance  companies,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak, 
except  to  say  that  once  elected,  his  good  judgment,  industry, 
fidelity  to  every  trust  and  unswerving  integrity,  commanded 
so  perfectly  the  confidence  of  the  entire  community  that  he 
was  annually  re-elected  town  and  city  treasurer,  and  often 
without  opposition,  receiving,  though  a  pronounced  democrat, 
the  full  votes  of  both  political  parties. 

In  these  days  when  the  public  mind  has  been  so  often 
shocked  by  frauds  and  defalcations,  it  is  healthful  to  hold 
before  the  minds  of  our  youth,  a  pure  character  and  a  name 
never  tarnished  by  the  breath  of  suspicion — a  noble  man 
who,  while  burdened  by  great  financial  trusts,  was  exact 
and  faithful  in  the  minutest  details.  He  united  strict  economy 
in  his  personal  expenditures  with  liberal  and  comprehensive 
views,  and  a  truly  generous  spirit.     Growing  up  in  a  country 

10 
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town,  he  had  great  fondness  for  nature,  and  felt  the  warmest 
sympathy  with  rural  scenes  and  occupations,  deprecating  the 
growing  aversion  to  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  disparage- 
ment of  country  life.  He  cordially  appreciated  the  efforts 
now  making  to  build  up  and  improve  our  country  towns 
and  to  bind  the  heart  of  childhood  in  stronger  ties  to  the  old 
homestead.  He  was  simple,  quiet,  child-like  in  his  entire  free- 
dom from  ostentation  or  guile,  and  equable  in  his  temper,  but 
firm  and  inflexible  in  his  principles.  It  was  alike  an  index  of 
public  sentiment  and  a  fit  tribute  to  his  worth,  when  the  First 
District,  in  1868,  voted  unanimously  to  call  their  new  edifice 
the  Brown  School.  That  is  a  noble  and  well-merited  mon- 
ument to  him,  but  if  the  sterling  traits  of  his  character  should 
be  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  the  eleven  hundred  children  in 
that  excellent  school  as  legibly  as  is  his  name  on  the  cap-stone 
of  that  magnificent  structure,  that  will  be  a  still  grander  and 
more  enduring  monument.  Many  of  the  youth  of  Hartford 
have  reason  to  cherish  his  memory  as  that  of  a  friend  and  ben- 
efactor. Few  men  learned  better  than  he  the  art  of  "  turning 
work  into  play.''  To  his  active  mind,  bent  on  effecting  the 
best  and  broadest  results,  idleness  was  irksome  and  work  was 
a  positive  pleasure.  But  his  work  was  not  narrow  or  even 
personal,  for  he  gave  little  attention  to  the  business  of  his  firm. 
He  felt  an  inspiration  from  the  consciousness  that  he  was  work- 
ing for  the  church,  the  school,  the  city,  the  town,  the  county 
and  the  state. 
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SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

My  duties  for  over  a  dozen  years  have  brought  me  into  close 
connection  with  the  School  Visitors  of  Connecticut,  and  led  to 
a  high  regard  for  them  as  a  body  of  faithful  and  judicious  men. 
Though  their  pay  is  small,  often  far  too  small,  as  a  general  rule 
they  evince  commendable  interest,  and  in  many  cases  show  a 
genuine  zeal  in  the  improvement  of  our  schools.  1  have  abun- 
dant reason  to  present  to  them,  without  distinction  of  sect  or 
party,  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  their  earnest  coopera- 
tion in  my  efforts  to  advance  the  great  cause  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Whatever  good  has  been  accomplished  is  largely  due  to 
their  valued  assistance.  The  cordial  friendships  growing  out 
of  fellowship  in  work  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  have  been  a 
rich  reward  of  manifold  labors  and  a  stimulus  to  their  vigorous 
prosecution.  I  have  never  favored  the  plan  adopted  in  many 
States  of  entrusting  the  supervision  of  schools  to  county 
superintendents.  Among  the  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are 
the  following : 

1.  My  observation  and  experience  confirm  the  opinion  that 
the  work  of  supervising  the  schools  in  our  country  towns  is  bet- 
ter done  by  our  Acting  Visitors  than  it  would  be  by  county 
superintendents.  Living  in  the  same  town,  they  know  the 
scholars,  their  needs,  plans,  possibilities  and  prospects,  better 
than  would  a  county  superintendent.  Their  advice  and  sug- 
gestions are  more  likely  to  be  adapted  to  the  real  wants  of 
individual  scholars  and  classes. 

2.  They  visit  the  schools  much  of  tener  than  county  superin- 
tendents usually  do  or  can,  and  therefore  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  teachers,  often  acting  as  their  friend  and 
confidential  adviser,  to  whom  they  may  freely  state  their  diffi- 
culties, and  from  whom  they  may  receive  timely  counsel  and 
friendly  criticism. 

3.  In  difficult  cases  of  discipline  the  advice  of  a  judicious 
School  Visitor  near  at  hand  is  often  of  great  service,  forestall- 
ing serious  trouble,  and  showing  how  much  better  prevention 
is  than  cure.  At  such  times  teachers  need  encouragement  as 
well  as  advice.     Isolated  and  unvisited  by  equals  or  superiors, 
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perplexed  if  not  discouraged  by  difficulties,  a  teacher  needs 
and  merits  the  cheering  words  of  sympathy  and  approval. 

4.  School  Visitors  can  do  more  to  awaken  popular  interest  in 
behalf  of  education  in  each  locality  than  could  a  county  super- 
intendent. The  character  of  the  schools  in  each  town  answers 
to  local  public  opinion.  Tou  elevate  public  sentiment  by  im- 
proving the  schools  no  more  surely  than  you  improve  the 
schools  by  elevating  public  sentiment.  They  reciprocally  influ- 
ence each  other.  Popular  ignorance,  or  indifference  even,  will 
cripple  the  best  educational  system,  for  a  law  in  violation  of 
public  sentiment  is  a  dead  letter.  Effective  school  laws  must 
depend  largely  upon  public  sentiment. 

While  advocating  progress,  I  still  admire  that  conservative 
element  of  Connecticut  character  which  closely  scrutinizes  in- 
novations upon  established  usages.  If  our  people  are  slow  to 
move,  they  move  strong  when  once  roused  and  resolved.  The 
progress  thus  made  is  more  substantial  and  permanent  than  are 
the  strides  prompted  by  a  thirst  for  novelties.  Once  convince 
such  men  that  education  is  the  great  interest  for  which  "  every 
one's  hearthstone  cries  out  in  his  ears,"  and  you  find  an  active 
interest,  where  you  feared  a  settled  apathy. 

In  New  England,  the  township  is  the  unit,  but  in  the  Southern 
and  in  many  of  the  Western  States  the  "  parish"  or  the  county 
is  the  unit,  while  the  township  organization  is  wanting  or  is 
comparatively  insignificant.  The  maintenance  of  schools  and 
roads  and  bridges,  the  support  of  the  poor  and  many  kindred 
matters  which  in  New  England  are  town  affairs,  are  there  man- 
aged countywise.  The  town  organizations  with  the  town  meet- 
ings where  every  citizen  is  the  peer  of  any  other,  have  been 
one  of  the  prime  factors  in  developing  the  sterling  traits  of 
New  England  character.  They  have  fostered  that  self-reliance, 
independence  and  energy  which  have  given  strength  and  vitality 
to  our  northern  civilization  and  effectively  aided  in  the  main- 
tenance of  our  free  institutions.  The  influence  and  importance 
of  the  towns  of  New  England  was  early  and  ably  set  forth  by 
Samuel  Adams.  It  was  a  sound  motto  of  old  John  Adams, 
that  "  the  ownership  of  land  is  essential  to  individual  self-respect 
and  thrift  and  to  national  dignity  and  prosperity."  It  is  not 
the  landless,  but  farmers,  who  have  been  foremost  as  defenders 
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of  liberty  because  tliey  have  been  thus  defenders  of  home.  The 
free  land  tenure,  the  system  of  small  farms  grouped  into  town- 
ships from  the  early  settlement  of  New  England  fostered  the 
free,  liberty-loving  spirit  of  our  fathers,  without  which  the  Rev- 
olutionary war  would  have  been  impossible,  for  these  "  little 
democratic  republics"  nurtured  that  capacity  for  self  govern- 
ment to  which  was  due  the  achievement  of  our  independence. 

Says  Professor  Joel  Parker :  "  It  was  through  these  organiza- 
tions that  an  industrious  yeomanry,  while  following  the  plow, 
and  the  diligent  tenants  of  workshops  while  handling  their 
tools,  were  converted  into  an  armed  soldiery  on  the  first  news 
that  the  British  left  the  limits  of  Boston  and  were  marching 
into  the  country.  The  dragons'  teeth  that  produced  that  har- 
vest were  sown  in  the  shape  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  who, 
holding  themselves  in  readiness  as  minute  men,  required  but 
the  heat  of  warlike  intelligence  to  burst  into  full  life  and  vigor 
as  a  patriotic  army.  It  was  through  these  town  organizations, 
and  not  through  a  want  of  patriotism  elsewhere,  that  the  sup- 
port of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  more  effectual  in 
New  England  than  in  any  other  of  the  colonies." 

Nothing  analogous  to  our  town  system  prevails  in  the  South- 
ern States  or  in  England.  The  influence  of  these  town  organi- 
zations and  town  meetings,  where  all  meet  on  a  level  with- 
out distinction  of  race  or  party  or  sect,  has  largely  caused 
the  contrast  in  the  civilization  of  the  North  and  the  South,  from 
our  early  history  till  to-day.  In  the  language  of  Senator  Dawes, 
"With  the  township  here,  its  vital  force  unimpaired,  New 
England  can  never  become  South  Carolina  or  Mississippi,  and 
without  the  educating  influence  that  comes  of  the  town,  neither 
South  Carolina  nor  Mississippi  will  ever  become  New  England 
in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  regulated  by  law.  They  are  the 
very  corner-stone  of  republican  institutions  amongus,  and  they  or 
their  equivalent  must  take  the  place  of  that  unorganized  parish 
system  by  which  Southern  plantation  society  is  loosely  linked 
together,  before  a  representative  republic,  in  anything  else  than 
name,  can  be  maintained  among  them.  The  town  is  not 
therefore  to  fade,  but  is  to  continue  to  be  the  nursery  of  intelli- 
gent, untrammeled,  thinking  freemen,  the  source,  the  supply  of 
the  government  they  themselves  have  instituted  on  this  conti- 
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nent."  My  sympathies  and  efforts  have  long  been  enlisted  in 
behalf  of  the  declining  towns  which  most  need  help  and  encour- 
agement. 

This  is  one  source  of  my  interest  in  the  work  of  Rural 
Improvement,  now  so  widely  diffused  through  the  State. 
Connecticut  cannot  afford  to  allow  any  of  these  old  towns  to 
die  out.  Many  of  them  have  a  noble  history,  and  if  we  of  the 
present  generation  do  our  duty,  they  are  to  have  a  grand  future. 
A  most  encouraging  history  would  be  that  fitly  recording  the 
achievements  of  those  who  have  gone  out  from  these  rural  dis- 
tricts which  are  thus  continually  enriching  the  great  centers  of 
population  and  wealth. 

State  or  County  Boards  of  Examiners  on  the  plan  I  have 
recommended,  would  not  detract  from  the  proper  function  of 
town  authorities  nor  lessen  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
the  office  of  School  Visitor.  Indeed,  this  act  is  called  for  by 
some  of  our  ablest  and  most  experienced  School  Visitors.  The 
committee  of  the  Educational  Council  that  advocated  this  mea- 
sure before  the  Legislative  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, were,  with  one  exception,  Acting  School  Visitors,  one  of 
whom  had  served  in  that  capacity  continuously  for  over  thirty 
years. 

The  supervision  of  schools  stands  on  a  different  basis  from 
that  of  the  examination  of  teachers.  From  our  early  history, 
as  in  all  civilized  nations,  the  lawyer,  physician  and  clergyman 
have  each  been  licensed,  or  admitted  to  the  profession  by  some 
State  or  provincial  examiners  authorized  to  perform  this  special 
duty.  The  privilege  of  admitting  candidates  to  these  profes- 
sions has  not  been  held  as  a  town  right.  In  order  to  elevate 
their  calling  and  in  some  measure  raise  it  to  the  dignity  of  a 
profession,  our  most  eminent  and  successful  teachers  and  School 
Visitors  ask  that  those  who  desire  to  make  teaching  a  business 
worthy  of  their  highest  ambition,  may  have  a  similar  recogni- 
tion from  a  competent  board,  whose  license,  like  that  of  the 
lawyers',  may  be  good  in  any  town  of  the  State. 
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When,  over  ten  years  ago,  an  effort  was  started  to  improve 
and  build  up  our  country  towns,  it  encountered,  as  I  then 
predicted,  some  misapprehension  and  ridicule.  During  this 
period  of  quiet  work,  my  faith  in  the  final  result  has  never 
faltered.  But  sooner  than  I  expected,  this  Rural  Improvement 
movement  has  assumed  such  large  proportions  as  to  silence 
cavil,  and  command  the  respect  and  cooperation  of  the  wisest 
and  best  men  of  our  State.  There  are  now  over  fifty  of  these 
associations  in  Connecticut.  Their  objects  are  manifold,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  more  important : 

1.  To  cultivate  public  spirit  and  foster  town  pride,  is  an 
object  which  should  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  citizens  of 
our  towns.  Our  youth  should  be  trained  in  their  homes 
and  schools  to  be  jealous  of  the  good  name  of  their  town 
and  State.  Hence  the  history  of  our  towns  and  our  State 
should  be  generally  taught  in  order  to  develop  a  just  town 
and  State  pride.  We  are  prone  to  underrate  the  great  value 
of  this  feeling.  The  love  of  home  and  the  love  of  one's 
town  and  State  are  akin.  This  sentiment  formed  in  early  life 
should  grow  with  our  years  and  attainments.  The  want  of  it 
indicates  a  serious  defect  of  character.  I  believe  with  Dr. 
Bushnell  that  "the  man  who  does  not  wish  to  love  and  honor 
the  town  and  State  in  which  he  and  his  children  were  born  has 
no  heart  in  his  bosom.  We  are  too  little  aware  of  our  noble 
history  as  a  State,  a  history  of  such  transcendent  beauty, 
freshened  by  so  many  heroic  incidents,  having  so  great  a 
wealth  of  character  and  achievement.  This  early  history  of 
Connecticut  is  really  the  most  beautiful  that  was  ever  permit- 
ted to  any  people  in  the  world."  This  cannot  justly  be  called 
a  partial  but  unfounded  laudation  of  one's  State.  The  Histo- 
rian, Bancroft,  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  biased  by  no  Con- 
necticut predilections  says,  in  language  as  striking  as  that  of 
Dr.  Bushnell,  "There  is  no  State  in  the  Union,  and  I  know  not 
any  in  the  world,  in  whose  early  history,  if  I  were  a  citizen,  I 
could  find  more  of  which  to  be  proud  and  less  that  I  should 
wish  to  blot." 
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In  our  declining  towns  especially,  local  pride  and  public 
spirit  should  be  fostered.  Discouragement,  if  not  self-dis- 
paragement, has  been  their  danger  and  a  source  of  increasing 
weakness.  Instead  of  the  despair  that  says  "  it  is  of  no  use, 
the  fates  are  against  us,  we  are  doomed  to  decline  more  and 
more,"  true  courage  and  patriotism  would  face  the  *  facts, 
inquire  into  their  causes,  and,  if  possible,  find  a  remedy.  The 
lack  of  public  spirit  has  contributed  to  the  decline  of  many 
towns.  The  evidence  of  this  is  sometimes  seen  in  dilapidated 
school-houses,  poor  roads,  absence  of  sidewalks,  aud  neglected 
common,  cemetery  or  church.  Remembering  that  what  any 
people  can  be  depends  largely  on  what  they  have  been,  the  his- 
tory of  our  towns  should  kindle  within  us  a  just  pride  for  the 
past  and  a  new  inspiration  for  the  future.  To  this  end,  each 
town  needs  to  be  distinctly  conscious  of  itself,  jealous  of  its 
good  name,  liberal  in  supporting  its  schools  and  churches, 
adorning  its  park  or  "  Village  Green,"  cemetery  and  streets, 
and  in  every  practicable  way  guarding  its  honor,  and  ambi- 
tious of  its  prosperity. 

2.  To  quicken  the  intellectual  life  of  the  people  is  an  import- 
ant aim  of  these  associations.  Besides  the  liberal  support  of 
schools,  the  founding  of  libraries  is  an  important  help  in  this 
direction.  A  full  sketch  of  the  libraries  recently  endowed  or 
opened  in  our  state  intended  for  this  report  must  be  deferred 
till  another  year.  The  founding  of  libraries  should  be  encour- 
aged in  all  our  towns.  Their  value  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The  supplv  of  good  books  increases  the  demand.  A  taste  for 
books  has  been  awakened  in  many  towns  by  a  well-selected 
library  where  the  improvement  has  been  as  marked  in  the 
quality  as  in  the  quantity  of  the  books  read.  Such  a  library 
naturally  becomes  the  pride  and  treasure  of  a  town,  rendering 
it  a  more  desirable  place  of  residence,  adding  attractions  to 
every  intelligent  home  within  its  limits,  and  helping  both 
teachers  and  pupils  in  the  schools.  With  books  at  hand,  the 
teacher  may  be  continually  progressing.  Without  them  he  is 
in  danger  of  getting  into  the  ruts.  The  mind  that  ceases  to 
progress  soon  retrogrades  ;  unless  himself  eager  for  improve- 
ment, the  teacher  can  impart  no  inspiration  or  love  of 
knowledge  to  his  pupils.     While  libraries  educate  the  whole 
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people,  I  have  been  gratified  to  observe  how  diligently  their 
volumes  are  used  by  the  school  boys  and  girls  who  would 
otherwise  have  only  the  dime  novel  or  papers  more  objection- 
able. Once  give  a  boy  a  taste  for  good  books  and  access  to  a 
choice,  library,  and  then  place  him  where  you  will,  let  his 
calling  be  what  it  may,  he  will  find  time  for  study  and  will 
devote  the  intervals  of  labor  to  reading.  Multitudes  of  men, 
thus  self-educated,  owe  their  eminence  and  success  to  an  early 
taste  for  reading  and  access  to  libraries.  Their  example  should 
show  our  youth  that  their  evenings  need  not  be  idled  away 
because  the  days  must  be  occupied  with  business  or  labor. 

3.  The  promotion  of  good  fellowship  is  another  aim.  The 
charm  of  country  life,  so  dependent  on  the  interchange  of 
neighborly  courtesies  and  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations, 
is  often  marred  by  needless  strifes  and  alienations.  The  social 
life  of  a  town  is  thus  sadly  embittered.  A  Rural  Improve- 
ment Association  tends  to  fraternize  the  people  of  a  town  by 
leading  all  classes  to  meet  on  common  ground  and  work 
together  for  a  common  object.  Thus  differences  of  rank,  or 
sect  or  party  are  forgotten,  while  as  fellow-citizens  they  carry 
out  plans  of  equal  interest  to  all,  and  effectively  combine 
to  promote  the  general  good.  In  some  towns  good  fellowship 
as  well  as  intellectual  improvement  has  been  promoted  by 
organizing  reading  circles.  Selections  in  prose  and  poetry, 
often  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  the  several  parts  having  been 
previously  assigned,  are  the  subject  of  careful  private  study 
and  drill.  These  weekly  circles  make  a  profitable  evening- 
school.  Their  social  influence  is  still  more  extended  by  an 
occasional  "rehearsal"  of  a  more  public  character.  Divided 
as  the  residents  of  our  rural  districts  and  villages  too  often  are 
by  prejudice  or  neighborhood  difficulties,  every  association 
where  social  amenities  are  cultivated  should  be  encouraged. 
The  support  of  a  "Village  Reading  Room,  well  supplied  with 
the  leading  journals  of  the  day — daily,  weekly,  monthly  or 
quarterly — is  a  movement  in  the  same  direction.  A  course  of 
Lyceum  Lectures  is  sustained  by  many  Rural  Improvement 
Associations,  the  profits  of  which  are  their  "  benefit "  while  the 
social  opportunities  thus  opened  are  clear  gain. 

4.  Another  aim  of  these  associations  is  the  promotion  of 
public   health  by  securing  better  hygienic  conditions  in  the 
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homes  of  the  people  and  in  their  surroundings.  Some  of  our 
country  towns,  naturally  favorable  to  health  and  longevity, 
have  suffered  fearfully  from  the  ravages  of  diseases,  evidently 
caused  by  neglect  of  hygienic  laws.  In  many  towns  much  has 
lately  been  done  in  the  matter  of  drainage,  removal  of  waste 
and  guarding  wells  and  water  supplies  from  impurities. 

5.  The  improvement  of  road  sides  is  attracting  much  atten- 
tion. Some  towns  have  made  appropriations  to  clear  them  of 
brush  and  rubbish.  Others  are  adorning  them  with  extensive 
lines  of  trees. 

6.  The  improvement  of  roads  has  secured  less  attention  from 
these  associations,  as  other  agencies  usually  attend  to  them. 

7.  The  making  and  improving  of  sidewalks  meets  a  felt 
want  in  many  country  towns.  In  no  other  way  so  economi- 
cally can  the  comfort  and  sociality  of  a  village  be  promoted  as 
by  making  sidewalks.  Simple  gravel  walks,  when  the  concrete 
would  be  too  expensive,  serve  an  admirable  purpose.  One 
town  has  lately  completed  several  miles  of  neat  sidewalks 
which  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  village. 

8.  Increased  attention  is  given  to  parks,  the  village  green, 
the  cemetery,  church  grounds,  school  lots  and  other  public 
grounds.  I  hope  hereafter  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  parks 
of  Connecticut,  some  of  which  are  already  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful. Others  are  now  planned  which  will  contribute  greatly  to 
the  beauty  and  adornment  of  our  State. 

9.  My  interest  in  this  work  centers  in  the  improvement  of 
the  homes  and  home  life  of  our  people.  "  The  hope  of  America 
is  the  homes  of  America,"'  and  the  hope  of  Connecticut  is  the 
homes  of  Connecticut.  There  remain  still  too  many  homes 
and  grounds  desolate,  neglected  and  repulsive,  where  taste  and 
trees,  shrubbery,  hedges  or  creeping  vines  with  a  lawn  would 
make  "  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose."  Unquestionably, 
neglect  and  slatternliness  in  and  around  the  house  repel  from 
their  rural  home  many  youth  who  might  otherwise  be  bound  in 
strongest  ties  to  the  fireside.  Our  farmers  and  mechanics,  or 
their  thoughtful  and  thrifty  wives,  are  beginning  to  realize 
how  easily  and  economically,  often  without  any  outlay  of 
money,  they  can  surround  their  homes  with  flowers,  the  Vir- 
ginia creeper,  grape  vines  or  trees,  and  thus  increase  the 
beauty,  the  attractions  and  market  value  of   the  homestead. 
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When  every  citizen  is  stimulated  by  a  healthy  public  senti- 
ment to  make  his  own  grounds  and  wayside  neat  and  tidy,  to 
remove  all  debris  and  rubbish  and  attend  to  the  little  details 
which  taste  and  thoughtfulness  will  suggest,  the  entire 
becomes  inviting  and  home-like.  The  embellishments  of  the 
home  and  grounds  help  to  foster  domestic  sentiments  and  home 
attachments. 

In  answer  to  the  question  what  trees  to  plant,  I  have 
usually  recommended  the  following,  naming  them  in  the  order 
of  preference  :  The  elm,  maple,  tulip,  ash,  linden  or  basswood, 
hemlock,  white  oak,  black  walnut,  hickory. 

The  white  ash  deserves  more  favor  both  as  an  ornamental 
and  a  timber  tree.  Combining  lightness,  strength,  toughness, 
elasticity  and  beauty  of  grain  in  a  rare  degree,  it  is  in  great 
and  growing  demand  for  farming  tools,  furniture,  interior 
finishing  of  houses  and  railroad  cars,  the  construction  of  car- 
riages, for  oars  and  pulley  blocks,  and  many  other  purposes. 
The  excellence  of  our  ash  is  one  secret  of  the  preference  given 
abroad  to  American  agricultural  implements.  It  is  hardy,  will 
bear  the  bleakest  exposure,  is  a  rapid  grower  and  attains  large 
size,  but  will  not  thrive  on  poor  lands.  It  is  every  way  supe- 
rior to  the  European  ash,  much  as  that  has  been  cultivated  and 
lauded  abroad. 

Connecticut  is  rich  in  its  variety  of  native  trees,  having 
nearly  sixty  species,  of  which  about  forty  are  sizable  for  tim- 
ber. The  elm,  when  growing  under  favorable  conditions,  has 
been  pronounced  "  the  most  magnificent. vegetable  of  the  tem- 
perate zone."  The  tulip  tree  or  common  white  wood  deserves 
much  greater  favor  as  an  ornamental  tree.  It  is  a  rapid  grower 
has  a  straight  stem  and  attains  large  size.  Taken  from  the 
woods  when  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  it  is  not  likely  to  live,  but 
transplanted  young  from  the  nursery  it  proves  thrifty  and 
hardy.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  select  too  old  trees  for 
transplanting — so  old  that  they  must  be  beheaded.  Not  even 
the  elm  ever  developes  its  full  symmetry  when  subjected  to 
such  unnatural  treatment.  It  is  better  to  transplant  all  trees 
so  young  that  with  complete  roots  and  good  care  they  can  grow 
without  cropping. 

Among  imported  trees  the  European  larch  should  hold  a 
prominent  place.     It  combines  the  three  qualities  of  rapidity 
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of  growth,  symmetry  of  form  and  durability  of  timber.  It  is 
very  hardy,  and  is  at  home  in  a  variety  of  well -drained  soils, 
especially  on  rough,  rocky  or  exhausted  grounds.  Mr.  Maro 
Hammond,  of  Vernon,  proposes  to  cover  a  worn-out,  unsightly, 
gravelly  hill  in  the  rear  of  his  home  with  a  thousand  larch,  to 
be  planted  in  the  spring  of  1880.  Some  ten  thousand  larch 
trees  were  planted  last  spring  in  Pomfret  to  reclaim  ex- 
hausted hill-sides.  If  these  experiments  in  recuperating  sterile 
soils  are  successful,  the}^  may  lead  to  important  economic 
results  in  addition  to  the  adornment  given  to  fields  now  barren 
and  unsightly.  G rigor  says,  "No  tree  is  so  valuable  as  the 
larch  in  its  fertilizing  effects  arising  from  the  richness  of  its 
foliage  which  it  sheds  annually."  Trees  also  enrich  the  soil  by 
a  curious  chemistry  which  disintegrates  even  the  rocks,  and 
transmutes  their  particles  into  forms  of  life  and  beauty.  The 
radicles  and  rootlets,  in  their  under-ground  laboratory,  secrete 
acids  which  dissolve  the  very  sands  and  stones. 

10.  The  educational  bearings  of  this  subject,  if  less  obvious, 
are  not  less  important.  The  external  improvements  prompted 
by  these  associations  have  in  many  towns  developed  a  local 
pride  and  public  spirit  which  have  displaced  many  a  bleak, 
weather-worn  and  comfortless  school-house.  Public  interest 
once  enlisted  in  the  adornment  of  streets,  parks,  cemeteries  and 
kindred  plans  is  sure  to  embrace  the  school-house.  The  people 
are  learning  that  village  improvement  promotes  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  a  town  by  inviting  wealthy  and  desirable 
residents  from  abroad,  just  as  neglected  streets,  school-houses 
and  other  signs  of  an  illiberal  policy  invest  a  town  with  an 
air  of  discouragement  and  decay.  The  influence  of  such  an 
association  in  cultivating  the  taste,  fostering  the  study  of 
nature,  developing  in  youth  a  love  of  flowers,  vines,  shrub- 
bery and  trees,  all  the  stronger  because  they  have  planted  or 
cultivated  them,  thus  fostering  domestic  attachments  and 
checking  the  excessive  passion  for  city  life,  suggest  the  edu- 
cational bearings  of  this  subject.  The  love  of  nature  quickens 
the  intellectual  faculties  and  is  an  ally  of  virtue,  subordinating 
the  animal  and  sensuous  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual.  An 
early  interest  in  natural  history  favors  habits  of  observation 
and  trains  both  the  memory  and  imagination. 

Bikdsey  Grant  Northrop. 

Hartford,  February,  1880. 


APPENDIX 


STATISTICAL   TABLES 

COMPILED    FROM    THE    RETURNS    OP    THE    ACTING    SCHOOL    VISITORS, 
SHOWING    THE    CONDITION    OF 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  CONNECTICUT, 

DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31,  1879. 


PRELIMINARY    NOTE. 


Special  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the  following  tables  as 
correct  as  possible,  and  though  perfect  accuracy  is  not  attainable, 
they  may  be  considered  as  giving  a  just  view  of  the  condition  of 
the  public  schools.  These  tables  are  based  upon  the  returns 
which  the  law  requires  the  school  visitors  of  every  town  to  sub- 
mit each  year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  school  visitors  receive  their  information,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  from  the  district  committees,  and  they  again  from  the 
teachers  whom  they  employ.  To  facilitate  the  collection  of  these 
returns,  and  to  make  them  as  complete  and  correct  as  possible, 
School  Registers  are  provided,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  for  all 
public  schools.  They  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

EXPLANATION    OF    THE    STATISTICAL    TABLES. 

Column  No.  1. — The  towns  in  each  county  arranged  alphabet- 
ically, county  towns  being  placed  first.  In  the  towns  of  New 
Haven,  Norwich  and  Middletown  there  are  districts  which  make 
independent  reports,  and  these  reports  are  given  separately. 

No.  2. — The  population  of  each  town  according  to  the  United 
States  Census  of  1870. 

No.  3.— The  Grand  List  of  each  town,  as  given  in  the  State 
Treasurer's  Report  to  the  General  Assembly,  January,  1879. 

No.  4. — The  number  of  school  districts  in  each  town. 
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No.  5. — The  number  of  public  schools  in  each  town. 

No.  6. — The  number  of  departments  in  the  public  schools, 
counting  each  room  of  a  graded  school  as  one  department. 

No.  7. — The  average  length  of  the  schools,  in  days  and  deci- 
mals of  a  day. 

No.  8. — The  number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  enumerated  in  each  town  in  January,  1879;  the  basis  of 
distributing  the  income  of  the  School  Fund  and  the  State  Appro- 
priation to  the  several  towns. 

Nos.  9  and  10. — The  number  of  children  registered  as  attending 
public  schools  in  winter  and  summer  respectively. 

No.  11. — The  number  registered  over  16  years  of  age. 

No.  12. — The  number  of  different  scholars  registered  in  the 
public  schools  during  the  year  reported ;  in  other  words,  the  num- 
ber of  children  who  attended  public  schools  some  part  of  the  year. 

No.  13. — The  number  of  enumerated  children  attending  any 
other  school  than  the  public  school. 

No.  14. — The  number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  who  attended  no  school  of  any  kind  during  the  year. 

Nos.  15  and  16. — The  average  attendance  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer respectively. 

Nos.  17,  18,  19  and  20. — The  number  of  male  teachers  and 
female  teachers  employed  in  winter  and  summer  respectively. 

Nos.  21  and  22. — The  average  wages  per  month  of  male  and 
female  teachers,  including  cost  of  board,  when  that  was  supplied 
by  the  district. 

No.  23. — The  number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  the  same 
school  two  or  more  successive  terms. 

No.  24. — The  number  of  teachers  who  were  teaching  for  the 
first  time. 

No.  25. — The  amount  of  money  received  by  each  town  from 
the  School  Fund  and  State  Appropriation.  Of  the  amounts  in 
this  column,  three-eighths  came  from  the  School  Fund  income, 
and  five-eighths  from  the  State  Treasury. 

No.  26. — The  amount  of  income  from  the  Town  Deposit  Fund 
in  each  town. 

No.  27. — The  amount  of  income  from  local  funds. 

No.  28. — The  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  schools  from 
town  tax  in  each  town. 

No.  29. — The  amount  of  money  raised  for  school  purposes  by 
district  tax. 
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No.  30. — The  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  for  teachers' 
board,  fuel,  or  other  expenses. 

No.  31. — The  amount  of  money  raised  for  school  purposes  from 
other  sources  than  those  previously  named. 

No.  32. — The  total  amount  of  money  received  for  public  schools 
from  all  sources. 

No.  33. — The  amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages,  including 
board. 

No.  34. — The  amount  expended  for  fuel  and  incidental  expenses. 

No.  35. — The  amount  expended  for  repairs  of  school  buildings. 

No.  36. — The  amount  expended  for  other  objects  than  those 
previously  mentioned. 

No.  37. — The  total  amount  expended  for  public  schools. 

The  totals  in  column  37  include  money  expended  for  new  school 
houses,  also  the  amount  expended  for  libraries  and  apparatus. 
The  columns  containing  these  amounts  are  omitted  from  these 
tables  for  want  of  room,  but  may  be  found  on  pages  148  and  149. 

Tables  of  averages  and  percentages,  showing  the  relative  posi- 
tion and  rank  of  the  towns  in  various  particulars,  may  be  found 
upon  pages  150  to  173. 
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Amounts  expended  for  New  School  Bouses  during  the  year  ending  August  31st,  1879. 
These  amounts  are  included  in  the  "totals"  of  expenses,  on  pages  131-147. 


No.  of 

TOWNS.           School 

Houses. 

Amounts. 

TOWNS. 

No.  of 
School 
Houses. 

Amounts. 

HARTFORD   COUNTY. 

WINDHAM   COUNTY. 

Voluntown,  . 

1 

$3,291.51 

Avon, !       1                $1,929.38 

Bristol 

New  Britain,  . 
Soutbington, . . 

*  1.117.00 

*  354.30 
1                   1,201.43 

LITCHFIELD    C 

Total, 

2                $4,602.11 

Goshen,..   .. 
Watertown.  . 

1 
1 

$      300.00 
1,000.00 

HEW    HAVEN   COUNTY. 

Total, 

2 

$1,300.00 

MI  DDL 

ESEX   C( 

New  Haven,.. 

Branford, 

Derbv, .   

Hamden.  . 

Orange,    

Seymour, 

* 

* 
* 
1 
2 
* 

* 

$2,329.67 
422.76 

1,065.00 
650.00 

3,955.52 
164.96 

2,844.06 

$11,431.96 

)UNTY. 

"Waterbury, 

Middle-town. . 
Clinton 

Kssex. 

1 

1 
1 

$7,664.20 

434.84 

1,310.00 

Total 

3 

Total 

o 

$9,409.04 

NEW    LONDON    COUNTY. 

THl 

5   COUNT 

Waterford,  ...   |       1     |           $2,500.00 

IES. 

FAIRFIELD    COUNTY. 

Hartford, 

New  Haven, . 
New  London, 

Fairfield, 

Windham, 

Litchfield, 

Middlesex,  .. 
Tolland, 

2 
3 

1 
4 
1 
2 
3 
.... 

$4,602.11 

11,431.96 

2,500.00 

4,693.03 

3,291.51 

Greenwich 

Huntington,  .. 
Wilton,  ..... 

1 
2 

1 

$2,100JOO 

2,293.03 
300.00 

1,300.00 
9,409.04 

Total 

4 

S4.693.03 

The  State,.. 

16 

$37,227.65 

*  Payments  on  houses  previously  built. 
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Ai)i,ounts  expended  for  Libraries  and  Apparatus,  in  the  year  ending  August  ?>  1  st,  1 879. 
These  are  included  in  the  "  totals"  of  expenses,  on  pages  131-141. 


TOWNS.               Amounts. 

TOWNS. 

AruountH. 

TOWNS. 

AmountK. 

Hartford, $1,312.34 

New  London,  _ 

$200.00 

Torrington, 

•      $65.40 

Berlin, . 

28.10 

Norwich, . . 

142.50 

Warren, 

20.50 

Bristol, 

281.30 

Sprague,    

8.50 

Winchester,  .. 

93.71 

East  Hartford,  . 

14.81 

Stonington, 

40.00 



Enfield, 

50.00 
30.70 

$391.00 

$466.23 

Farmington, 

G-ranby, .   . 

33.10 

Manchester, 

186.30 

New  Britain,   . . 

290.00 

Newington, 

40.00 

Middletown,  . . 

$108.18 

Simsbury,  .. 

20.00 

Bridgeport, 

$173.12 

Haddam, 

30.00 

Southington, 

50.00 

Dan  bury, 

56.00 

Chatham, 

7.06 

South   Windsor, 

55.00 

Bethel, 

126.17 

Chester, .     ... 

7.25 

Suffield,    

98.00 

Huntington,  __ 

31.80 

Clinton,  _ 

60.00 

West  Hartford,. 

21.90 

Norwalk, . 

68.77 

Durham, 

20.00 

Windsor, 

15.00 

Ridge  field, 

36.50 

Essex,  ..     

30.00 

Windsor  Locks, 

30.30 

Stratford, 

24.00 

Killingworth,  _ 
Portland, 

20.00 

54.55 

$2 

556.85 

$516.36 

$337.04 

Brooklyn, 

$30.92 

KiUingly, 

Pomfret,  ._   ._ 

125.50 
24.00 

Coventry, 

Stafford, 

$26.00 
23.60 

Putnam, 

10.00 

Vernon, 

120.00 

Sterling,    ..   . 

20.00 

New  Haven, — $1 

029.48 

Thompson, 

65.28 

$169.60 

Branford, 

Derby, .     .   — 

80  84 

47  10 

174.00 

Windham, 

492.00 

Guilford, 

47.70 



Hamden,  ... 

10.00 
154.00 

$814.80 

COUNTIES. 

Meriden,     

Amounts. 

Naugatuck,  .... 

88.09 

North  Branford, 

3.25 

Hartford, 

$2,556.85 

North  Haven,. . 

60.00 

New  Haven, .. 

2,160.66 

Orange,    . . 

29.50 

Litchfield, 

$16.57 

New  London,  . 

391.00 

Seymour, 

13.33 

Colebrook, 

21.60 

Fairfield,  . 

516.36 

Wallingford, ... 

68.00 

Cornwall, 

44.03 

Windham, 

814.80 

Waterbury, 

315.00 

Morris,     

35.00 

Litchfield, 

466.23 

Wolcott, 

16.47 

New  Hartford, 

19.85 

Middlesex, 

337.04 

Woodbridge, 

71.00 

New  Milford,  . 
North   Canaan, 
Plymouth, 

89.07 
20  50 

Tolland, 

169.60 

$2 

,160.66 

40.00 

The  State,.. 

$7,412.54 
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TABLE   I. 

In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  arranged  according  to  the  amount  of  taxable 

property  in  each  to  every  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years. 

The  amount  is  given  in  dollars. 

This  Table  is  based  upon  the  Grand  List  completed  in  1878,  and  the  enumera- 
tion of  children  taken  in  January,  1879,  and  is  designed  to  show  the  relative 
wealth  of  the  several  towns,  as  compared  with  their  respective  number  of  children 
of  the  usual  school  age.  An  examiuation  of  this  Table  will  show,  approximately, 
which  towns  are  best  able  to  provide  liberally  for  their  public  schools,  though  this 
ability  depends  also,  in  part,  upon  the  density  of  population,  and  the  consequent 
number  of  schools  required. 

"Where  a  district  is  formed  of  parts  of  two  or  more  towns,  the  law  now  requires 
that  all  the  children  in  such  district  shall  be  returned  as  from  the  town  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  district.  For  this  reason  the  figures  in  this  table  cannot  be 
made  to  show  precisely  what  they  are  designed  to  show. 

The  rank  of  towns  in  this  Table  may  be  compared  with  their  rank  in  Table  II. 


"West  Hartford,. 

Hartford, 

South  Windsor,. 

Darien, 

Watertown, 

LisboD. 

Bethlehem, 

New  Haven, 

Scotland, 

East  Haven 

Beacon  Falls, . . . 
New  London,  .. 
Wethersfield, ... 

Essex.  

Andover, 

Washington,  ... 
Stonington, 

Westbrook, 

Goshen   

.Middlefield, 

Brooklyn. 

Bloomfield. 

Winchester, 

Norwich, 

Orange, 

Pomf  ret. 

Roxbury, 

Litchfield, 

Bethany, . 

Guilford 

Morris. 

Lebanon,  

Woodbury, 

Saybrook,  i 


$5689 
5095 
4519 
•CI  7 
4418 
3952 
3950 
3569 
3544 
:;:;<)s 
3258 
3224 
3200 
3189 
3179 
3174 
305] 
3039 
3036 
2971 
2947 
2870 
2864 
2788 
2759 
2731 
2729 
2721 
2693 
2671 
2668 
2666 
2659 
2649 


*• 

ac 

X3 

17 

35 

42 

36 

36 

31 

23 

38 

40 

39 

50 

40 

41 

41 

39 

42 

16 

43 

43 

44 

51 

45 

49 

46 

68 

47 

52 

48 

37 

49 

48 

50 

67 

51 

73 

52 

45 

53 

28 

54 

57 

55 

65 

56 

60 

57 

88 

58 

53 

59 

70 

60 

59 

61 

69 

62 

55 

63 

56 

64 

76 

65 

61 

66 

83 

67 

74 

68 

East  Granby,.. 

Westport, 

Brookrield, 

Suffield, 

Fairfield, 

Farmington,  — 

Sherman, 

Woodbridge,  .. 

Stamford, 

Simsbury, . . 

Si  nners, 

South  bury, 

Janaan,  

Trumbull, 

Iiidgefield, 

Middletown,  .. 
New  Fairfield, . 
North  Branford 

Ellington, 

Reading, 

New  Milford,.. 
East  Hartford,. 
Bridgewater,  ._ 

Prospect, 

Wallingford,  _. 

Meriden, 

If  amden, 

Durham 

H  ampton, 

Cheshire,  . 

Colchester, 

Easton, 

Bristol, 

Portland, 


$2021 
2566 
2558 
2552 
2544 
2515 
2513 
2507 
2503 
2499 
2472 
2453 
2449 
2439 
2414 
2408 
2400 
2386 
2385 
2369 
2358 
2347 
2334 
2331 
2314 
2296 
2296 
2289 
2271 
2252 
2217 
2217 
2213 
2209 
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77 

80 

72 

107 

58 

62 

86 

75 

66 

81 

96 

78 

87 

79 

47 

64 

89 

97 

98 

82 

84 

71 

63 

102 

103 

91 

94 

105 

54 

99 

100 

85 

109 

90 

106 

119 

101 

108 

127 

111 

93 

112 

104 

113 

115 

120 

116 

123 

95 

134 


90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 


TOWNS. 


Salisbury, 

Weston, 

Windham, •■_  _ 

Plainfield. 

Norfolk, 

Thomaston, 

Madison, 

Harwintou, 

Monroe, 

Middlebury, 

East  Haddam, 

New  Canaan, 

North  Haven, 

Danbury, 

Wolcott, 

Canton, 

Clinton,    

North  Stoningtdn, 

G-riswold, 

Stratford, 

Old  Saybrook,.. 

Avon, 

Sharon, 

Berlin, 

Greenwich, 

Norwalk, 

Milford, 

Plainville, 

Newington, 

Windsor, 

Franklin, 

Waterbury, 

Salem, 

Bridgeport, 

Plymouth, 

Torrington, 

Groton,-. 

Canterbury, 

Seymour, 

Chester, 

Huntington, 

Branford, 

Woodstock, 

Chaplin, 

Waterford, 

Naugatuck, 

Bozrah, 

Wilton, 

Montville,   

North  Canaan, 


t-i  T3 
O  73 

<1     CS 


2192 
2180 
2164 
2163 
2146 
2135 
2133 
2124 
2117 
2093 
2072 
2064 
2057 
2039 
2028 
2020 
2017 
2014 
2007 
2002 
1992 
1991 
1983 
1973 
1943 
1931 
1926 
1925 
1921 
1917 
1903 
1896 
1895 
1883 
1880 
1855 
1849 
1815 
1812 
1778 
1772 
1771 
1762 
1760 
1752 
1738 
1727 
1703 
1701 
1699 


122 
114 
1 24 
92 
110 
137 
139 
117 
125 
131 
128 
129 
140 
135 
126 
156 
141 
133 
151 
132 
138 
121 
142 
118 
144 
148 
130 
145 
146 
149 
143 
136 
153 
152 
150 
159 
158 
157 
160 
155 
154 
161 
162 
163 
165 
147 
164 
166 
167 


119 

120 
121 
L22 

123 
124 

125 
126 
127 
.28 
120 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 


TOWNS. 


Cromwell, 

Hebron, 

Newtown, 

Hartland, 

Manchester, 

Bai'khamsted,  _. 

Marlborough 

Killingworth,  .. 

Cornwall, 

Ledyard, 

Vernon, 

Oxford, 

Granby, 

Warren, 

Coventry, 

Colebrook, . 

Haddam,  

Columbia, 

Putnam, 

Thompson, 

Enfield, 

Mansfield, 

New  Britain,  __ 

Bolton, 

East  Windsor,. 

Bethel, 

Southington,  _. 
Glastonbury,  .. 
New  Hartford,' 

Preston, 

Killingly, 

Rocky  Hill,  ... 

A  shf  ord, 

Kent, 

Old  Lyme, 

Derby,  . 

Stafford 

Burlington, 

Chatham, . 

Sterling, 

East  Lyme, 

Tolland, 

Eastford, 

Lyme, 

Windsor  Locks, 

Union, 

Sprague, 

Willington, 

Vohmtown, 


O  7P 

I*3 


$1695 
1669 
1658 
'1645 
1624 
1615 
1614 
1598 
1576 
1575 
1573 
1565 
1559 
1545 
1540 
1524 
1518 
1510 
1498 
1491 
1491 
1486 
1482 
1470 
1455 
1446 
1445 
1439 
1439 
1430 
1430 
1410 
1388 
1367 
1311 
1308 
1289 
1255 
1249 
1249 
1245 
1170 
1160 
1157 
1154 
1140 
1109 
994 
690 
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The  same  figures  are  next  given  by  Counties. 

TABLE  I— continued. 
In  which  the  towns  of  each  County  are  arranged  according  to  their  amount  of  tax- 
able property  to  each  child,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years. 


1 
2 

3  3 

4  4 

6  5 

5  6 

7  7 
9 

9 

12  I  10 


TOWNS. 


14 

11 

11 

L2 

13 

13 

17 

14 

18 

15 

10 

16 

16 

17 

15 

18 

19 

19 

23  20 

24  2] 
22    22 

25  23 

26  I  24 

20  25 

27  26 

21  27 

28  ;  28 

29  29 


HARTFORD    CO. 

West  Hartford, 

Hartford, 

South  Windsor,  .... 

Wethersfield, 

Bloomfield, 

East  Granby, 

Suffield 

Farinington, 

Simsbuiy, 

Kast  Hartford, 

Bristol,  .  _ 

Canton,  

Avon, 

Berlin, 

Plainville, 

Newington, 

Windsor, 

Hartland, 

Manchester. 

Marlborough, 

Granby, 

Enfield, 

New  Britain. 

East  Windsor, 

Southington, 

Glastonbury, 

Rocky  Hill, 

Burlington, 

Windsor  Locks, 


a  o 


10  I  11 
13  J  12 
12     13 

11  I  14 


NEW  HAVEN  CO. 

New  Haven, 

East  Haven, 

Beacon  Falls, 

Orange. 

Bethany, 

Guilford 

Woodbridge, 

Southbury, 

North  Branf ord, 

Prospect 

Wallingford, 

Meriden, 

Hamden, 

Cheshire, 


$5689 
5095 
4519 
3200 
2870 
2621 
2552 
2515 
2499 
2347 
2213 
2020 
1991 
1973 
1925 
1921 
1917 
1645 
1624 
L61  I 
1559 
M!)l 
1482 
1455 
1445 

I  139 

II  lo 
1255 
1154 


3569 
3398 
3258 
2759 
2693 
2671 
2507 
2453 
2385 
2331 
2314 
2296 
2296 
2252 


4 
6 
7 
2 

: 

12 

3 

10 

15  . 


11  I  11 

13     12 


17  17 

18  I  18 

19  19 

20  20 


TOWNS. 


Madison, 

Middlebury,  . 
NorthHaven, 
Wolcott,   .... 

Milford 

Waterbury, . . 

Seymour, 

Branf  ord,  .  . 
Naugatuck, . . 

Oxford, 

Derby. 


NEW  LONDON  CO. 

Lisbon. 

New  London, 

Stonington, 

Norwich 

Lebanon, 

Colchester, 

North  Stonington. 

I  iris  wold, 

Franklin, 

Salem 

Groton. 

Waterford, 

Bozrah 

Montville, 

Ledyard,  .. 

Preston. 

Old  Lyme, . 

East  Lyme, 

Lyme, 

Sprague, 


FAIRFIELD  CO. 

Darien, 

Westport, . 

Brookfield, 

Fairfield, 

Sherman. 

Stamford, 

Trumbull, 

Ridgefield, 

New  Fairfield, 

Reading. 

Easton, .. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1  1 

12  J  Weston, 


<j    cS 


$2133 
2093 
2057 
2028 
1926 
1896 
1812 
1771 
1738 
1565 
1308 


3952 
3224 
3051 
2788 
2666 
2217 
2014 
2007 
1903 
1895 
1849 
1752 
1727 
1701 
1575 
1430 
1311 
1245 
1157 
1109 


4517 
2566 
2558 
2544 
2513 
2503 
2439 
2414 
2400 
2369 
2217 
2180 
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TOWNS. 


Monroe, 

New  Canaan, 

Danbury, 

Stratford,  ... 
Greenwich, . . 

Norwalk, 

Bridgeport,  .. 
Huntington,  . 

Wilton, 

Newtown, 

Bethel 


WINDHAM  CO. 


Scotland, ... 
Brooklyn,  .. 
Pomf  ret,  . . 
Hampton,  .. 
Windham, . . 
Plainfield,  _. 
Canterbury, 
Woodstock,  _ 

Chaplin, 

Putnam, 

Thompson,  . 
Killingly, . . . 

Ashford, 

Sterling, 

Eastford, 

Voluntown, . 


LITCHFIELD  CO. 


Watertown, 

Bethlehem, 

Washington, . . 

G-oshen, 

Winchester,  .. 

Roxbury, 

Litchfield, 

Morris, 

Woodbury, 

Canaan, 

New  Milford,  . 
Bridgewater, . . 

Salisbury, 

Norfolk, 

Thomaston, 

Harwinton, 

Sharon, 

Plymouth, 

Torrington, 

North  Canaan, 
Barkhamsted,  _ 


<  2 

&2117 
2061 
2039 
2002 
1943 
1931 
1883 
1772 
1703 
1658 
1446 


3544 
2947 
2731 
2271 
2164 
2163 
1815 
1762 
1760 
1498 
1491 
1430 
1388 
1249 
1160 
690 


4418 
3950 
3174 
3036 
2864 
2729 
2721 
2668 
2659 
2449 
2358 
2334 
2192 
2146 
2135 
2124 
1983 
1880 
1855 
1699 
1615 


TOWNS. 


Cornwall, 

Warren, 

Colebrook, 

New  Hartford, . . . 
Kent, 


MIDDLESEX  CO. 

Essex,  __ 

Westbrook, 

Middlefield,.. 

Saybrook, 

Middletown, 

Durham, 

Portland, 

East  Haddam, 

Clinton, 

Old  Saybrook, 

Chester, 

Cromwell, 

Killingworth, 

Haddam, 

Chatham, _. 


TOLLAND  CO. 

Andover, :  _ 

Somers, 

Ellington, 

Hebron, 

Vernon, 

Coventry, 

Columbia, r 

Mansfield, 

Bolton, 

Stafford, 

Tolland, 

Union, 

Willington, 


The  Counties. 


Hartford, 

New  Haven, 

New  London, 

Litchfield, 

Middlesex, 

Fairfield, 

Windham, 

Tolland, 


The  State, 


<  £ 

$1576 
1545 
1524 
1439 
1367 


3189 
3039 
2971 
2649 
2408 
2289 
2209 
2072 
2017 
1992 
1778 
1695 
1598 
1518 
1249 


3179 
2472 
2385 
1669 
1573 
1540 
1510 
1486 
1470 
1289 
1170 
1140 
994 


2723 
2411 
2297 
2211 
2221 
1783 
1635 


$2977 
2705 
2350 
2255 
2183 
2086 
1795 
1563 


2488 


2423 
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TABLE  II. 

In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  arranged  according  to  the  percentage  of  their 
taxable  property  appropriated  for  Public  Schools  during  the  year  ending  August 
31st,  18*79. 

The  basis  of  comparison  is  the  Grand  List  completed  in  1878.  The  moneys 
included  in  this  computation  are  those  received  for  school  purposes  from  Town 
Taxes,  District  Taxes,  and  Voluntary  Contributions.  The  amount  is  given  in 
mills  and  hundredths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar ;  or  the  figures  may  be  read  so  many 
dollars  and  cents  on  each  thousand  dollars. 

This  Table  is  designed  to  show  how  much  money  was  raised  for  public  schools 
in  each  town,  according  to  its  pecuniary  ability.  The  rank  of  the  towns  in  this 
Table  may  be  compared  with  their  rank  in  Table  I. 

For  a  statement  of  the  amount  raised  and  received  in  each  town  for  every  child 
enumerated,  see  Table  III. 

In  addition  to  the  moneys  included  in  this  Table,  each  town  paid,  in  proportion 
to  its  Grand  List,  its  share  of  the  amount  distributed  from  the  State  Treasury  to 
the  several  towns  according  to  their  respective  number  of  children  enumerated  iu 
January,  1879. 


1 

29 

131 

9 
34 

6 
14 

3 
13 
33 
43 

7 
11 
48 
17 
10 
12 
63 

8 
36 
21 
18 
15 
22 
28 
42 
25 
47 
99 


TOWN'S. 


1  IVoluntown, 

2  Huntington,   . . 

3  Avon, 

4  Derby, 

5  Southington, . . 

6  Vernon, 

7  Walliusford,  . . 

8  Killingly, 

9  Canton,  

10  Enfield, 

11  Plymouth, 

12  Chatham 

13  East  Windsor, 

14  Naugatuck, 

lSjKillingworth,  . 

16,  Bristol, 

17  Waterford.  ... 
18|  Stratford,. 

19  New  Britain,.. 

20  Woodbridge,  _. 

21 1  Bethel, 

22  Winsdor  Locks, 

23jUiiion. 

24'Kent, 

25  Tolland, 

26  Meriden, 

27  Ashford, 

28  Brooklyn, 

29 j  New  Hartford, 


$18.87 
6.63 
5.78 
5.71 
5.58 
5.28 
5. 1 6 
5.15 
5.09 
5.07 
4.60 
4.60 
4.60 
457 
4.20 
4.18 
4.05 
3.85 
3.81 
3.80 
3.78 
3.74 
3.68 
3.65 
3.65 
3.63 
3.63 
3.62 
3.61 


>■- 

e> 

«- 

t- 

•~ 

QC 

«- 

*• 

a© 

" 

32 

30 

23 

31 

TOWNS. 


58 

4 

45 

35 

1  59 
30 
31 
51 
59 
5 
50 
89 
87 
75 
38 
57 
66 
24 
72 

HI 
52 

164 
46 
39 
68 
92 
91 


Windsor. 

Farrnin^ton. 

32  Nor\v;.lk,  ... 

33  Warren, 

34  Middletown.  . 

35  Bridgeport,  . 
36'  East  Haven,  . 

37 1  Preston, 

38|Branford, 

39  Norwich. 

10  Plain ville,  ... 

1 1  l  rranby, 

42  Sterling, 

43  Windham,  ... 

44  Cornwall,..  .. 

45  Eastford, 

46  Seymour, 

47 'New  Fairfield 

48  Fairfield, 

49  Harwirton,  .. 

50  Danbury. 

51.  Orange, 

52  Burlington,  _. 

53  Colebrook, 

54  Barkhamsted, 

55  Hartford, 

56  Somers, 

5*7  Columbia, 

58, Essex 


Ah    ft 


$3.60 
3.59 
3.58 
3.57 
3.56 
3.50 
3.42 
3.41 
3.38 
3.35 
3.33 
3.16 
3.15 
3.12 
3.11 
3.09 
3  06 
3.04 
3.01 
2.99 
2.98 
2.98 
2.97 
2.93 
2.92 
9.90 
2.88 
2.87 
2.85 
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19 
53 
62 
49 
77 

2 

55 

69 

130 

27 

65 

79 

140 

141 

73 

84 

54 

95 

41 

16 

71 

80 

96 

110 

85 

122 

136 

26 

20 

67 

64 

119 

107 

86 

74 

133 

112 

90 

124 

134 

37 

98 
100 

97 
116 
114 

94 

76 
102 
109 
108 
139 
106 


TOWNS. 


90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

ldO 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

11 


120  112 
103l113 


Waterbury, 

Oxford, 

New  Haven, 

Eastern, 

Coventry, 

Torrington, 

Glastonbury, 

Colchester, 

Greenwich, . 

East  Hartford,... 

Thomaston, 

Portland, 

Salisbury, 

Goshen, 

Wolcott, 

Manchester, 

New  London,   ... 

Haddam, 

Madison, 

Lisbon,  . .   

Montville, 

Canterbury, 

Chester, 

Marlborough, 

New  Canaan, 

Wilton, 

Saybrook, 

Mansfield, . 

Willingtou, 

Hebron, 

Bethany, 

Andover, 

New  Milford, 

Sharon, 

Newtown, 

Cheshire, 

Putnam, 

Brookfield, 

Salem, 

Bridgewater, 

East  Haddam,  _  _ 

Hamden, .'_. 

Bethlehem 

Cromwell, 

North  Branford, 

Winchester, 

Reading, 

Groton, 

Plainfleld, 

Middlefield, 

Guilford, 

North  Haven,  . . 

Simsbury, 

Berlin. 

Morris, 


$2.85 
2.84 
2.83 
2.81 
2.77 
2.75 
2.72 
2.72 
2.72 
2.71 
2.69 
2.68 
2.64 
2.62 
2.62 
2.58 
2.57 
2.55 
2.55 
2.54 
2.54 
2.52 
2.51 
2.50 
2.47 
2.47 
2.46 
2.44 
2.42 
2.42 
2.39 
2.38 
2.36* 
2.33 
2.31 
2.29 
2.28 
2.28 
2.26 
2.25 
2.24 
2.24 
2.22 
2.20 
2.18 
2.18 
2.17 
2.15 
2.15 
2.14 
2.14 
2.12 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 


60 
132 

157 

83 
153 
121 
147 
128 

81 

82 

93 
158 
135 
129 
127 

56 
117 
156 
118 

40 
126 

78 
113 
123 

88 
163 
105 
143 
115 
138 
160 
145 
104 
148 
161 
125 
137 
151 
154 

70 
144 
155 
146 
101 
152 
150 
165 

44 
142 
149 
162 

61 
167 
166 


114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

120 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 


TOWNS. 


Milford, 

Scotland, 

Clinton,  

Ridgefield, . 

Chaplin, 

West  Hartford,.. 
North  Canaan,   .. 

Washington, 

Sherman, 

Griswold, 

Durham,  _ 

Watertown, 

Stamford, 

North  Stonington, 

Bolton, 

Stafford, 

Stonington, 

East  Lyme, 

Trumbull,. 

Middlebury, 

Norfolk, 

Prospect, 

Woodbury, . . 

Ellington, 

Hartland, 

Bloomiield, 

South  Windsor, . . 

Westbrook, 

Canaan, 

Franklin, 

Rocky  Hill, 

Southbury, 

Ledyard, _  _ . 

Monroe, 

Litchfield, 

Lebanon,  

Westport, 

Suffield, 

Beacon  Falls, 

Lyme, 

W  oodstock, 

Wethersfield, 

Roxbury, 

Old  Lyme, 

East  Granby, 

Darien, 

Newington, 

Thompson, 

Weston, , 

Hampton, 

Pomfret, 

Bozrah, 

Old  Saybrook, . . . 
Sprague. 


£2.09 
2.03 
2.03 
2.03 
2.03 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.99 
1.98 
1.96 
1.94 
1.94 
1.93 
1.90 
1.90 
1.90 
1.88 
1.87 
1.85 
1.83 
1.81 
1.78 
1.77 
1.75 
1.74 
1.73 
1.72 
1.70 
1.69 
1.68 
1.68 
1.64 
1.59 
1.54 
1.52 
1.46 
1.45 
1,44 
1.39 
1.38 
1.33 
1.33 
1.26 
1.22 
1.18 
1.14 
1.10 
1.03 
1.02 
0.82 
0.56 
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The  order  of  the  Towns  in  the  several  Counties  is  as  follows  : 

TABLE  II— continued. 

The   Towns  in  each    County  arranged  according  to  the  percentage  of  their  property 

appropriated  for  Public  Schools  during  the  year  ending  August  31s^,  1879. 


1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

15  I  13 

8    14 

14    15 


TOWNS. 


HARTFORD  CO. 

Avon, 

Soutliington, _. 

Canton. 

Enfield 

East  Windsor. ... 

Bristol, 

New  Britain. 

Windsor  Locks 

Windsor, 

Farmington. 

Plainville, ... 

Granby, 

Burlington, 

Hartford, 

Glastonbury, 

East  Hartford, 

Manchester, 

Marlborough, 

Simsbury. 

Berlin, 

West  Hartford, 

Hartland. 

Bloomfield, . 

South  Windsor, 

Rocky  Hill.  

Suffield 

Wethersfield, 

East  Granby, 

Newington 

NEW   HAVEN  CO 

Derby, 

WalliDgford 

Naugatuck, 

Woodbridge,   

Meriden, 

East  Haven, 

Branf  ord, 

Seymour, 

Orange, 

Waterbury, 

Oxford, 

New  Haven, 

Wolcott, 

Madison. 

Bethany, 


.  t» 

<x> 

05 

s  § 

t- 

*• 

°f> 

c- 

QC 

*■• 

*• 

Ph  o 

" 

~" ' 

«M 

21 

16 

17 

17 

$5.78 

20 

18 

5.58 

18 

19 

5.09 

22 

20 

5.07 

12 

21 

4.60 

►  7 

22 

4.18 

16 

23 

3.81 

23 

24 

3.74 

24 

25 

3.60 

3.59 

3.33 

3.16 

1 

I 

2.97 

3 

2 

2.90 

4 

3 

7 

4 

2.71 

b 

5 

2.58 

2 

6 

2.50 

9 

7 

2.10 
2.10 

15 
10 

8 
9 

2.00 

11 

10 

1.78 

17 

11 

1.77 

14 

12 

1.75 

19 

13 

1.70 

18 

14 

1.52 

13 

15 

1.39 

16 

16 

1.33 

8 

17 

1.22 

12 

18 

6 

19 

20 

20 

5.71 

5.16 

1  4.57 

2 

1 

3.80 

7 

2 

3.63 

1 

3 

3.42 

6 

4 

3.38 

3 

5 

3.06 

5 

6 

2.98 

8 

7 

2.85 

9 

8 

!  2.84 

4 

9 

1  2.83 

18 

10 

2.62 

13 

11 

1  2.55 

17 

12 

|  2.39 

10 

13 

TOWNS. 


Cheshire, 

Hamden, 

North  Branf  ord, 

Guilford, 

North  Haven, 

Milford, 

Middlebury, 

Prospect, 

South  bury, 

Beacon  Falls 

NEW  LONDON  CO 

Waterf  ord, 

Preston,  

Norwich,   

Colchester, 

New  London, 

Lisbon, 

Montville, 

Salem. 

Groton, 

Griswold, 

North  Stonington, 

Stonington, 

East  Lyme, 

Eranklin, 

Ledyard.  , 

Lebanon, 

Lyme,  .     

Old  Lyme, 

Bozrah. 

Sprague, 

FAIRFIELD  CO. 

Huntington, 

Stratford, 

Bethel, 

Norwalk 

Bridgeport, 

New  Fairfield, 

Fairfield, 

Danbury. 

Easton, 

Greenwich, 

New  Canaan, 

Wilton, __ 

Newtown, 


o. 


£2.29 
2.24 
2.18 
2.14 
2.12 
2.09 
1.88 
1.85 
1.69 
1.46 


4.05 
3.41 
3.35 
2.72 
2.57 
2.54 
2.54 
2.26 
2.15 
2.00 
1.94 
1.90 
1.90 
1.72 
1.68 
1.59 
1.45 
1.33 
1.02 
0.56 


6.63 
3.85 
3.78 
3.58 
3.50 
3.04 
3.01 
2.98 
2.81 
2.72 
2.47 
2.47 
2.31 
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TOWNS. 


Brookfield, 
Reading,  .. 
Ridgefield, 
Sherman,  . 
Stamford,  . 
Trumbull,  . 
Monroe, . . . 
Westport,  . 

Darien, 

Weston 


WINDHAM  CO. 

Voluntown,   

Killingly,    

Ashford, . . 

Brooklyn, 

Sterling, 

Windham, 

Eastf  ord, _ 

Canterbury,   _ 

Putnam, 

Plainfield, 

Scotland, 

Chaplin, 

Woodstock, 

Thompson, 

Hampton, 

Pomfret, 


LITCHFIELD  CO. 

Plymouth, 

Kent, 

New  Hartford, 

Warren, 

Cornwall, 

Harwinton, 

Colebrook, 

Barkhamsted, 

Torrington, . 

Thomaston, 

Salisbury, 

Goshen, 

New  Mdford, 

Sharon, 

Bridgewater,   

Bethlehem, 

Winchester, 

Morris, 

North  Canaan, 

Washington. 

Watertown, . 

Norfolk, 

Woodbury, . 

Canaan 


Ph    o 

£2.28 
2.17 
2.03 
2.00 
1.96 
1.90 
1.68 
1.54 
1.26 
l.U 


18.8? 
5.15 
3.63 
3.62 
3.15 
3.12 
3.09 
2.52 
2.28 
2.15 
2.03 
2.03 
1.44 
1.18 

l.jyD 

1.03 


4.60 
3.65 
3.61 
3.57 
3.11 
2.99 
2.93 
2.92 
2.75 
2.69 
2.64 
2.62 
2.36 
2.33 
2.25 
2.22 
2.18 
2.10 
2.00 
2.00 
1.98 
1.87 
].83 
1.73 


30 

*- 

4- 

G© 

25 

25 

22 

26 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

6 

4 

5 

5 

8 

6 

9 

7 

12 

8 

3 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

14 

12 

7 

13 

13 

14 

15 

15 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

3 

8 

4 

10 

5 

9 

6 

4 

7 

3 

8 

7 

9 

11 

10 

13 

11 

6 

12 

12 

13 

TOWNS. 


Litchfield, 
Roxbury, . 


MIDDLESEX  CO. 

Chatham, 

Killingworth, 

Middletown,    

Essex, 

Portland, 

Haddam, 

Chester,  ... 

Saybrook, 

East  Haddam, 

Cromwell, 

Middlefield, 

Clinton,   .  _ 

Durham, 

Westbrook, 

Old  Saybrook,. 


TOLLAND  CO. 

Vernon, 

Union, 

Tolland, 

Somers, 

Columbia, 

Coventry, 

Mansfield, 

Willington, 

Hebron, 

Andover, 

Bolton, 

Stafford, 

Ellington, 


The  Counties. 


Tolland, 

New  Haven, 
Hartford,  _ . . 
Windham,.. 

Fairfield, 

Middlesex, .  _ 
New  London 
Litchfield,  .. 


The  State 


3.13 
3.47 
3.04 
2.70 
2.84 
2.75 
2.49 

$3-05 


Pj   o 


^1.64 
1.3  8 


4.60 
4.20 
3.56 
2.85 
2.68 
2.55 
2.51 
2.46 
2.24 
2.20 
2.14 
2.03 
1.99 
1.74 
0.82 


5.28 
3.68 
3.65 
2.88 
2.87 
2.77 
2.44 
2.42 
2.42 
2.38 
1.94 
1.93 
1.81 


$2.63 


3* 
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TABLE  III. 
In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  arranged  according  to  the  amount  of  money 
which  they  report  as  raised  and  received  for  the  Public  Schools  from  all  sources  for 
for  each  child  enumerated :  not  including  money  for  new  school  houses. 

The  money  raised  for  building  new  school  houses  is  not  included  in  these  com- 
putations, because  it  is  for  a  special  and  occasional  object.  The  twenty-three 
towns  in  which  additional  money  was  raised  for  that  object  are  designated  by  a  *. 

Jg^  See  page  148,  also  note  on  page  159.  Table  II,  on  the  previous  pages, 
shows  how  much  each  town  raised  in  proportion  to  its  pecuniary  ability. 


1 
19 

8 
11 

3 
15 

5 

2 

6 

9 
10 

7 
14 
59|  14 


44 
4 
25 
41 
13 
57 
28 
38 
37 
103 
42 
43 
23 
71 
20 
76 
27 
83 
40 
12 
26 
16 
39 
30 
50 
75 
18 


321  42 


Hartford, 

Wallingford,  . . 
West  Hartford. 

Lisbon, 

Canton, ... 

Brooklyn 

Woodbridge,  .. 

Wolcott, 

Farmingtou, 

*New  Haven, . . 

Bethlehem 

New  London.. . 

Norwich, 

Plymouth, 

Andover. . 

*Bristol. 

Fairfield, 

Meriden, 

Vernon, 

Stratford, 

Scotland, 

Somers, 

New  Fairfield,. 

Naugatuck, 

Killingly, 

*Goshen, 

*Huntington,  .  . 

Enfield 

Killingworth.   . 

Windham, 

Wethersfield.  _ . 

Norwalk. 

*Derby, 

riarwinton. 

East  Windsor  - 

Bethany, 

Washington,  .. 

Windsor, 

Middlefield,  .... 

Saybrook, 

South  Windsor, . 
Easton, 


18.13 

14.86 

14.81 

13.90 

13.69 

13.66 

13.27 

13.18 

12.62 

12.59 

12.31 

12.31 

12.07 

i  1,11 

11.40 

11.08 

11.00 

10.99 

10.95 

10.64 

10.63 

10.57 

10.52 

10.48 

10.21 

10.21 

10.20 

10.17 

10.09 

10.05 

9.96 

9.93 

9.91 

9.81 

9.80 

9.78 

9.76 

9.62 

9.45 

9.44 

9.31 

9.30 


L00 

22 
36 
35 
58 
77 
62 
55 
60 
53 

lin 
88 
65 
78 
99 
70 

147 
81 
46 

149 

114 
34 
66 

135 
45 
61 
47 
29 
17 
24 
48 
31 
74 
64 
80 
63 
73 
79 
91 
89 
52 
86 


Plainville, . 

East  Hartford, . . 
*Watertown,  ... 

Brookfield, 

Guilford, 

Danbury.  

Bridgeport, 

Colchester, 

Winchester, 

Morris, 

Warren.  . 

New  Milford, .  .. 

Stoningtou, 

Westbrook, 

North  Branford, 

Portland, 

I  larien, 

Ellington, 

*Orange, 

Salisbury, 

Bridgewater, 

Madison, 

Simsbury, 

*Seymour, 

Sherman, 

Ashford, 

Tliornaston, 

Ridgefield, 

*Middletown, 

Gran  by, 

*New  Britain, .. 

Reading, 

*Southingtou,  .. 

New  Canaan, 

Bethel, 

Kent, 

Chatham, . 

Essex, 

Beacon  Falls, 

Barkhamsted.  .. 
*Waterbury,  . . 
Trumbull, 


.29 
20 
20 
.17 
15 
14 
14 
11 
04 
.97 
.86 
.85 
.81 
.78 
.65 
.62 
.60 
.55 
.53 
.51 
.50 
.48 
.47 
.46 
.43 
.42 
.40 
.35 
.35 
.34 
.31 
.29 
.29 
.26 
.26 
.25 
,24 
,23 
23 
.18 
16 
15 


15(5 


«5 
fr- 

*• 

fr- 

ee 

142 

85 

145 

86 

101 

87 

67 

88 

85 

89 

108 

90 

141 

91 

122 

92 

51 

93 

120 

94 

151 

95 

97 

96 

33 

97 

134 

98 

98 

99 

56 

100 

68 

101 

115 

102 

84 

103 

119 

104 

127 

105 

92 

106 

137 

107 

109 

108 

155 

109 

129 

110 

132 

111 

136 

112 

102 

113 

49 

114 

130 

115 

96 

116 

156 

117 

90 

118 

125 

119 

95 

120 

117 

121 

21 

122 

121 

123 

105 

124 

101 

125 

54 

126 

TOWNS. 


*Branford, 

North  Haven, 

Cornwall, 

Woodbury, 

Oxford, 

Bloomfield 

Marlborough, 

Cheshire, 

Durham, 

Berlin, 

New  Hartford, 

Torrington, 

East  Haddam, 

Litchfield, 

Lebanon,  

Sharon, 

Prospect, 

Preston, 

Hebron, 

North  Stonington, 

Columbia, 

Stamford, 

Salem, 

Canterbury, 

Plainfield, 

Southbury, 

Chester, 

Haddam, 

Canaan,  

Union, 

Franklin, '_ 

Norfolk 

Colebrook, 

Montville. 

Coventry, 

Roxbury, 

Mouroe, 

Middlebury, 

Sterling, _ 

*Avon, 

Suffield, 

Milford,  


SI 

41 

$8.14 

*-- 

fr« 
fr- 
ee 

87 

8.11 

82 

8.11 

153 

8.10 

104 

8.08 

133 

8.07 

148 

8.04 

126 

8.ffl 

158 

7.99 

150 

7.92 

106 

7.90 

112 

7.90 

111 

7.79 

113 

7.77 

116 

7.74 

93 

7.73 

69 

7.72 

144 

7.69 

139 

7.67 

123 

7.61 

124 

7.59 

118 

7.59 

160 

7.50 

72 

7.49 

131 

7.49 

159 

7.45 

128 

7.44 

110 

7.39 

154 

7.37 

152 

7.26 

163 

7.26 

138 

7.25 

161 

7.25 

162 

7.24 

146 

7.17 

164 

7.17 

157 

7.15 

143 

7.15 

94 

7.14 

166 

7.14 

165 

7.11 

167 

7.07 

127 

128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
1 50 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
1G0 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 


TOWNS. 


*Hamden, 

Mansfield,   

•Greenwich, 

Glastonbury, 

Griswold, 

*Wilton, 

Manchester, 

Chaplin, 

Eastford, 

Groton, 

*East  Haven, 

Newtown, . 

Windsor  Locks, 

Westport, 

East  Granby, 

Hartland, 

Cromwell, 

Burlington, 

Bolton, 

Pomf  ret, 

Weston, 

North  Canaan, 

•Tolland, 

Ledyard, 

Putnam, 

Hampton, 

*Waterford, 

*Clinton, . . . 

Woodstock, 

*Voluntown, 

Willington, 

Rocky  HiU, 

East  Lyme, 

Stafford, 

Newington, 

Old  Lyme, 

Lyme, 

Bozrah, _. 

Old  Saybrook, 

Thompson, 

Sprague, . . . 


fe7.06 
7.06 
7.02 
7.02 
6.99 
6.98 
6.93 
6.90 
6.85 
6.81 
6.81 
6.80 
6.76 
6.74 
6.60 
6.56 
6.48 
6.47 
6.43 
6.31 
6.29 
6.26 
6.17 
6.16 
6.02 
6.01 
5.88 
5.79 
5.74 
5.64 
5.60 
5.50 
5.48 
5.38 
5.18 
4.79 
4.78 
4.69 
4.57 
4.35 
3.22 


Note. — In  preparing  this  table,  the  intention  has  been  to  exclude  all  moneys 
raised  for  new  school  houses.  The  amounts  expended  for  that  purpose  are  given 
on  page  148.  But  these  differ,  in  some  cases,  from  the  amounts  raised  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  differences  that  were  noted  in  the  preparation  of  this  table 
are  the  following:  In  Southington,  $3,658.65  excluded,  instead  of  $1,201.43.  In 
East  Haven,  $4,881.00  excluded.  In  Orange,  $1,781.50  excluded.  In  Waterbury, 
nothing  excluded.     In  Tolland,  $381.30  excluded. 
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The  order  of  the  Towns  in  each  County  is  given  below. 
TABLE  III— continued. 
The  Towns  in  each   County  arranged  according  to  the  amount  of  money  which  they 
report  as  raised  and  received  for  Public  Schools  from  all  sources  for  each  child 
enumerated. 

Money  for  new  school  houses  is  not  included.     The  towns  in  which  additional 
money  was  raised  for  that  purpose  are  designated  by  a  *. 
See  page  148.  also  note  on  page  159. 


TOWNS. 


HARTFORD  CO. 

Hartford, 

"West  Hartford, 

Canton 

Farmington, 

*Bristol, 

Enfield,... 

Wethersfield, 

East  Windsor, 

Windsor, 

South  Windsor, 

Plainville,   

East  Hartford,. 

Simsbury, 

Granby, 

*Xew  Britain, 

*Southington, 

Bloomfield. 

Marlborough,   

Berlin. 

*Avon. 

Suffield,   

Glastonbury, 

Manchester, . 

Windsor  Locks, 

East  Granby, 

Hartland, 

Burlington,  

Rocky  Hill, 

Newington, 


NEW  HAVEN  CO. 

1  Wallingford, 

2  Woodbridge, 

3  Wolcott, 

4  *New  Haven, 

5  Meriden, 

6  Naugatuck, . 

7  *Derby, 

8  Bethany, 

9  Guilford, 

10  North  Branford, 

1 1  *Orange, _. 

1 2  Madison, 

13  *Seymour, 


O    r^H 

^3 


a  •& 


$18.13 
14.81 
13.69 
12.62 
11.08 
10.17 
9.96 
9.80 
9.62 
9.31 
9.29 
9.20 
8.47 
8.34 
8.31 
8.29 
8.07 
8.04 
7.92 
7.14 
7.11 
7.02 
6.93 
6.76 
6.60 
6.56 
6.47 
5.50 
5.18 


14.86 

13.27 

13.18 

12.59 

10.99 

10.48 

9.91 

9.78 

9.15 

8.65 

8.53 

8.48 

8.46 


TOWNS. 


Beacon  Falls, 

*  Waterbury, 

*Branf  ord, 

North  Haven, 

Oxford, 

Cheshire, 

Prospect, 

Southbury,  

Middlebury, 

Milford, ..' 

*Hamden, 

*East  Haven, 

NEW  LONDON  CO. 

Lisbon, 

New  London, 

Norwich, 

Colchester, 

Stonington, 

Lebanon, 

Preston, 

North  Stonington, 

Salem, 

Franklin, .. 

Montville, 

Griswold, 

Groton, 

Ledyard,  

*  Waterford, 

East  Lyme, _ 

Old  Lyme, 

Lyme. 

Bozrah,    

Sprague, 


o  ^ 
-M.g 


FAIRFIELD  CO. 

Fairfield, 

Stratford,   

New  Fairfield, 

*Huntington, 

Norwalk, 

Easton, 

Brookfield, 

Danbury, 

Bridgeport, 

Darien, 


&8.23 
8.16 
8.14 
8.11 
8.08 
8.01 
7.72 
7.45 
7.15 
7.07 
7.06 
6.81 


13.90 
12.31 
12.07 
9.11 
8.81 
7.74 
7.69 
7.61 
7.50 
7.26 
7.24 
6.99 
6.81 
6.16 
5.88 
5.48 
4.79 
4.78 
4.69 
3.22 


11.00 

10.64 

10.52 

10.20 

9.93 

9.30 

9.17 

9.14 

9.14 

8.60 
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TOWNS. 


Sherman, 

Ridgefield,  .. 

Reading, 

New  Canaan, 

Bethel, - 

Trumbull, 

Stamford, 

Monroe, . 

*G-reenwich,  _ 

*Wilton, 

Newtown, 

Westport, 

Weston, 


WINDHAM  CO. 

Brooklyn, 13.66 

Scotland, 10.63 

Killingly,... 10.21 

Windham, 10.05 

Ashford, 8.42 

Canterbury, 7.49 

Plainfield, 7.49 

Sterling, 7.14 

ChapliD,. 6.90 

Eastford, 6.85 

Pomfret, 6.31 

Putnam, 6.02 

Hampton, |  6.01 

Woodstock, 5.74 

*Voluntown, 5.64 

Thompson, 4.35 


O    r-H 

^3 


8.43 
8.35 
8.29 
8.26 
8.26 
8.15 
7.59 
7.15 
7.02 
6.98 
6.80 
6.74 
6.29 


LITCHFIELD  CO. 

Bethlehem, 

Plymouth, 

*Goshen, 

Harwinton, 

Washington, 

*Watertown, 

Winchester, 

Morris, 

Warren, 

New  Milf ord, 

Salisbury, 

Bridgewater, 

Thomaston, 

Kent, 

Barkhamsted,  .  . 

Cornwall, 

Woodbury, 

New  Hartford, 

Torrington, 

Litchfield, 

Sharon,  

Canaan, 


12.31 
11.41 
10.21 
9.81 
9.76 
9.20 
9.04 
8.97 
8.86 
8.85 
8.51 
8.50 
8.40 
8.25 
8.18 
8.11 
8.10 
7.90 
7.90 
7.77 
7.73 
7.37 


si 

*- 

i'- 

16 

23 

25 

24 

15 

25 

26 

26 

2 

1 

4 

2 

8 

3 

9 

4 

'6 

5 

1 

6 

T 

7 

10 

8 

5 

9 

3 

10 

11 

11 

12 

12 

13 

13 

14 

14 

15 

15 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

6 

4 

8 

5 

11 

6 

4 

7 

10 

8 

7 

9 

9 

10 

5 

11 

12 

12 

13 

13 

TOWNS. 


Norfolk, 

Colebrook, . 

Roxbury, 

North  Canaan, 

MIDDLESEX  CO 

Killingworth, 

Middlefield, 

Saybrook,  

Westbrook, 

Portland, 

*Middletown, 

Chatham, 

*Essex, ... 

Durham.  ... 

East  Haddam, 

Chester, 

Haddam, 

Cromwell, 

*Clinton, 

Old  Saybrook, 

TOLLAND  CO. 

Andover, 

Vernon, 

Somers, 

Ellington, 

Hebron, 

Columbia, 

Union, 

Coventry, 

Mansfield, 

Bolton, 

*Tolland, 

Willington, 

Stafford, 


The   Counties. 


Hartford,  ... 
New  Haven, 
Middlesex,  _. 
New  London 
Fairfield,  ... 
Litchfield,  _ . . 

Tolland, 

Windham,  _. 


The  State,  . . 


u  t3 

O    r— J 


$7.25 
7.25 
7.17 
6.26 


10.09 
9.45 
9.44 
8.78 
8.62 
8.35 
8.24 
8.23 
7.99 
7.79 
7.44 
7.39 
6.48 
5.79 
4.57 


11.40 
10.95 
10.57 
8.55 
7.67 
7.59 
7.26 
7.17 
7.06 
6.43 
6.17 
5.60 
5.38 


as 

oo 

oo 

$14.92 
11.45 

$12.21 
11.03 

9.62 

9.20 

9  91 

9.18 

8.91 

8.90 

8.96 

8.58 

9.48 

8.28 

8.46 

8.20 

$10.90 

$10.05 
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TABLE  IV. 
In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  arranged  according  to  the  percentage  of  their 

children,  who  attended  the  Public  Schools  during  some  part  of  the  year  ending 

August  Zlst,  1879. 

This  Table  is  formed  by  comparing  the  whole  number  of  different  scholars  reg- 
istered in  each  town  with  the  number  of  children  enumerated  in  January,  1^79  :  — 
i.  e.,  the  numbers  in  column  1 2  with  those  in  column  8  in  the  statistical  tables  of 
the  several  Counties,  pages  130-145.  The  very  large  percentage  in  some  towns 
results  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes  :  1.  The  attendance  of  scholars 
over  16  years  of  age.  2.  The  attendance  of  those  under  4  years  of  a,ge.  3.  The 
attendance  of  those  residing  in  adjoining  towns.  4.  The  removal  of  families 
with  children  into  a  town  after  the  enumeration  has  been  made. 

In  preparing  this  Table,  those  children  who  attended  other  schools  than  the 
Public  Schools  are  not  taken  into  account.  In  some  towns  a  large  proportion  of 
the  children  are  in  Private  Schools,  as  will  be  seen  by  column  13  in  the  tables 
above  mentioned. 


TOWNS. 

00 

.So 
,  o 

13-3 

<D     00 

u  •- 

126.0 
125.3 
121.8 
118.9 
118.0 
114.6 
114.1 
113.9 
113.3 
111.5 
111.5 
111.4 
I  11.1 
110.2 
108.7 
107.6 
107.4 
107.3 
107.3 
106.8 
106.0 
105.9 
105.5 
105.2 
105.2 
105.1 
105.0 
105.0 
104.8 
104.5 
104.4 
104.0 

Scotland,    

Roxburv,  -  -     

Morris, . _. 

Bethlehem,    _   - 

Prospect. 

Sherman, 

Ledyard,  

Westbrook, 

Canterburv, 

Washington. 

Xew  Fairfield.     

Colebrook,    

Simsburv, 

Montville, 

Preston, 

Wolcott, 

Hartland. 

Woodbridge 

Goshen, 

East  Haddam 

Kent 

Harwinton.  ._   . 

North  Stonington, 

Barkhamsted. 

Canton,     ..     

1 1 

47 
58 
62 

106 
83 
35 
32 
12 
61 
25 
92 
29 

148 
21 
17 
42 
87 
24 
14 
10 
60 
52 
67 
69 
78 
53 
59 

101 
44 
22 

107 


TOWNS. 


\  Andover^ 

j  Salem, 

South  Windsor 

Somers, 

Chester 

Guilford, 

Bethany, 

Wetherslield,  . 

Oxford, 

Mansfield, 

Killingworth,  . 

Woodstock, 

Pomf  ret, 

Voluntown, 

Easton. 

Norfolk. 

Willington. 

Woodbury, 

Watertown,  .. 

Eastford. 

Union, 

Coventry,  

Huntington,  .. 
Middlefield,... 

Branford, 

Plymouth, 

Weston, 

Colchester. 

Windsor, 

Tolland, 

Brookfield,  . .  . 
East  Hartford, 


«  "3 


103.9 

103.9 

103.9 

103.8 

103.6 

103.6 

103.6 

103.5 

102.8 

102.1 

102.1 

101.0 

100.7 

100.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.8 

99.7 

99.5 

99.3 

99.1 

99.0 

99.0 

98.1 

98.0 

98.0 

97.8 

97.5 

97.5 

97.4 

97.3 
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no 

54 

45 

111 

90 

98 

108 

103 

43 

73 

89 

63 

64 

80 

5 

30 

U 

100 

130 

41 

20 

126 

115 

85 

122 

117 

118 

81 

94 

99 

68 

28 

135 

51 

77 

76 

70 

72 

102 

88 

153 

143 

134 

84 

95 

93 

34 

124 

152 

128 

160 

146 


65 
66 

67 
68 
69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

10S 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 


TOWNS. 


Chaplin, 

North  Branford, 

Cromwell.   . . . 

Wilton, ....... 

Seymour, 

Chatham. 

New  London,   .. 
West  Hartford,. 

Middlebury, 

Granby, 

New  Canaan, 

New  Milford,... 

Monroe, 

Sharon, 

Madison, 

Columbia, 

East  Windsor,  . . 

Thomason, 

G-riswold, 

Sterling, . 

Bast  Granby, 

Torrington# 

Cornwall, 

Essex, 

1  Taddam, 

East  Lyme, 

Fairfield, 

Franklin, 

Litchfield, 

Waterf  ord, 

Burlington, . 

Ridgefield, 

Naugatuck, 

Bloomfield, 

Bristol, 

Avon, 

Ellington, 

Warren, 

Rocky  Hill, 

Bethel, 

Beacon  Falls, . . . 

Killingly, 

Farmington, 

Newtown, 

Groton, 

North  Haven,     . 

Bolton, 

Saybrook, 

Bozrah, 

Darien, 

Brooklyn, 

Stratford, 


to 

.So 
.  o 

a>  to 
°  o 
*-«  ^J 


Ph 


97.2 
97.1 
97.0 
97.0 
96.9 
96.6 
96.4 
96.2 
96.1 
96.1 
95.8 
95.8 
95.6 
95.5 
95.4 
95.4 
95.3 
95.1 
95.1 
94.9 
94.8 
94.7 
94.7 
94.3 
94.2 
93.6 
93.5 
93.3 
93  2 
93.1 
93.0 
92.8 
92.7 
92.6 
•92.6 
92.5 
92.4 
92.4 
92.2 
92.1 
91.8 
91.7 
91.6 
91.6 
91.0 
91.0 
90.9 
90.3 
90.3 
90.0 
89.6 
89.3 


119 
149 
138 

139 

105 

86 

114 

97 

56 

82 

145 

120 

129 

140 

131 

133 

132 

51 

91 

116 

9G 

161 

144 


TOWNS. 


117 

lis 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
113'140 


141 
123 

125 
158 
109 
121 
147 
159 
151 
150 
142 
130 
127 
104 
154 
163 
157 
155 
75 
156 
137 
112 
162 
164 
165 
166 
167 


141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 


Portland, 

Salisbury, 

Hamden, 

Trumbull, 

Berlin, 

Wallingford, 

Stonington, 

Lyme, 

Vernon, 

Marlborough,  _ . . 

Derby, 

Canaan,  

Newington, 

Plainville 

SonthingtOn, 

Danbury, .. 

Glastonbury, 

Cheshire, 

North  Canaan,.. 

Durham, 

Suffield,  

Meriden, 

Southbury, 

Orange, . 

New  Haven, 

Windsor  Locks, . 

Manchester, 

Plainfield, 

Old  Lyme, 

Norwalk, 

Norwich,  . . 

Hartford, 

Greenwich, 

Stafford, 

Waterbury, 

Middletown, 

East  Haven, 

Milford, 

Winchester, 

Thompson, 

Westport, 

Bridgeport, 

Reading, 

New  Hartford,  .. 
New  Britain,  _  . . 

Windham, 

Enfield 

Old  Saybrook, . . 

Stamford, 

Putnam, . 

Sprague. 


P^s 


89.2 

89.1 

89.0 

89.0 

89.0 

89.0 

88.6 

88.4 

88.0 

87.9 

87.8 

87.8 

87.1 

87.1 

86.2 

86.1 

86.1 

86.1 

85.7 

85.7 

85.2 

84.9 

84.4 

84.3 

83.5 

83.0 

82.8 

82.8 

82.4 

82.0 

80.9 

80.9 

80.7 

79.7 

79.2 

79.1 

78.3 

77.9- 

77.7 

76.8 

76.7 

76.1 

75.8 

75.7 

75.1 

75.1 

71.8 

68.1 

61.1 

47.2 

4.2.1 
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The  order  of  the  Towns  in  each  County  is  next  given. 

TABLE  IV— continued. 

The  Towns  of  each  County  arranged  according  to  the  percentage  of  their  children  who 

attended  Public  Schools  during  some  part  of  the  year  ending  August  Slst,  1879. 


3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

2    11 

IS     1 '.' 

24    13 

14  I  14 


TOWNS. 


HARTFORD    CO. 

Simsbury, 

Hartland, 

Canton,  . . 

South  Windsor, 

Wethersfield, 

Windsor, 

East  Hartford, 

West  Hartford, 

TJranby, 

East  Windsor, 

East  I  rranby 

Burlington, 

Bloomtield, 

Bristol,  . 

Avon, 

Rocky  Hill, 

Farmington, 

Berlin, 

,  Marlborough, 

Xewington, 

Plainville, 

Southington, 

Glastonbury, 

Suffield 

Windsor  Locks, 

Manchester. 

Hartford, 

New  Britain.   

Enfield, 


NEW  HAVEN  CO. 

Prospect, 

Wolcott,   

Woodbridge, 

Guilford 

Bethany, — 

Oxford. -. 

Branford 

North  Branford, 

Seymour 

Middlebury. 

Madison. 

Naugatuck, 

Beacon  Falls, 

NorthHaven, 


CD  ^ 
ft 


106.8 
105.2 
104.0 
103.9 
103.5 
97.5 
97.3 
96.2 
96.1 
95.3 
94.8 
93.0 
92.6 
92.6 
92.5 
92.2 
91.6 
89.0 
87.9 
87.1 
87.1 
86.2 
86.1 
85.2 
83.0 
82.8 
80.9 
75.1 
71.8 


114.1 

105.5 

105.2 

103.6 

103.6 

102.8 

98.1 

97.1 

96.9 

96.1 

95.4 

92.7 

91.8 

91.0 


19  15 
12  16 
23  17 
6  18 
19 
20 
161  21 


TOWNS. 


Hamden, 

Wallingford, . 

Derby, 

Cheshire, 

Meriden, 

Southbury,  .. 

Orange 

New  Haven, - 
Waterbury, . . 
East  Haven, . 
Milford 


NEW  LONDON  CO. 

Lisbon, 

Ledyard 

Lebanon, 

Montville, .«. 

Preston, 

North  Stonington, 

Salem 

Colchester, 

New  London, 

( Iriswold, 

Bast  Lyme, 

Franklin, 

Waterford, 

Groton, ... 

Bozrah, 

Stonington, 

Lyme, 

Old  Lyme, 

Norwich, 

Sprague, 


FAIRFIELD  CO. 

Sherman, 

New  Fairfield. 

Easton, 

Huntington,  .    . 

Weston, 

Brookfield, 

Wilton.  ..' 

New  Canaan,  ... 

Monroe 

Fairfield. 

Ridgefield,  

Bethel, 


89.0 
89.0 
87.8 
86.1 
84.9 
84.4 
84.3 
83.5 
79.2 
78.3 
77.9 


118.9 

111.5 

107.6 

106.0 

105.9 

104.5 

103.9 

97.8 

96.4 

95.1 

93.6 

93.3 

91.0 
90.3 
88.6 
88.4 
82.4 
80.9 
42.1 


113.9 
107.3 
100.0 
99.0 
98.0 
97.4 
97.0 
95.8 
95.6 
93.5 
92.8 
92.1 
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TOWNS. 


Newtown, 

Darien, 

Stratford, 

Trumbull, 

Danbury, 

Norwalk, 

Greenwich, 

Westport, 

Bridgeport, 

Reading, 

Stamford. 

WINDHAM  CO. 

Ashford, . 

Scotland, 

Hampton, 

Canterbury, 

Woodstock, 

Pomf ret,   

Voluntown, 

Eastford, 

Chaplin, ! 

Sterling,  .  .* 

Killingly, 

Brooklyn, 

Plainfield, 

Thompson, 

Windham, 

Putnam, 

LITCHFIELD  CO 

Roxbury, 

Morris, -- 

Bethlehem, : 

Bridgewater, 

Washington, 

Colebrook, 

Goshen, _ . 

Kent, 

Harwinton, 

Barkhamsted, 

Norfolk, 

Woodbury,  _ 

Watertown, 

Plymouth, 

New  Milford, 

Sharon, 

Thomaston, 

Torrington, 

Cornwall, ... 

Litchfield,  . . 

Warren, 


.9  ° 


CD    JD 

Ph    3 


91.6 
90.0 
89.3 
89.0 
86.1 
82.0 
80.7 
76.7 
76.1 
75.8 
61.1 


126.0 

125.3 

111.5 

110.2 

101.0 

100.7 

100.3 

99.5 

97.2 

94.9 

91.7 

89.6 

82.8 

76.8 

75.1 

47.2 


121.8 

118.0 

114.6 

111.4 

107.4 

107.3 

105.1 

105.0 

104.8 

104.4 

100.0 

99.8 

99.7 

98.0 

95.8 

95.5 

95.1 

94.7 

94.7 

93.2 

92.4 


7 

9 

12 

10 

13 

11 

11 

12 

10 

13 

14 

14 

15 

15 

TOWNS. 


Salisbury, 

Canaan, 

North  Canaan, 

Winchester, 

New  Hartford, 

MIDDLESEX  CO 

Clinton, 

Westbrook, 

East  Haddam, 

Chester,   

Killingworth, 

Middlefield, 

Cromwell, 

Chatham, 

Essex, 

Haddam,  _ . . 

Say brook,  

Portland, 

Durham, .. 

Middletown, 

Old  Saybrook, 

TOLLAND  CO. 

Hebron, 

Andover, 

Somers, 

Mansfield, 

Willington, 

Union, 

Coventry, 

Tolland,    _ 

Columbia, 

Ellington, 

Bolton, 

Vernon, 

Stafford, 


2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

8 

7 

7 

8 

The  Counties. 


Litchfield,  . . . 

Tolland, 

Middlesex,  _ 
New  London 
Hartford,  ... 
New  Haven, . 

Windham, 

Fairfield, 

The  State,. 


.5© 
o 


P-,     p 


& 


89.1 
87.8 
85.7 

77.7 
75.7 


113.3 

lll.l 

105.0 

103.6 

102.1 

99.0 

97.0 

96.6 

94.3 

94.2 

90.3 

89.2 

85.7 

79.1 

68.1 


108.7 

103.9 

103.8 

102.1 

100.0 

99.3 

99.1 

97.'5 

95.4 

92.4 

90.9 

88.0 

79.7 


93.8 
98.5 
90.1 
87.5 
86.5 
85.2 
80.1 
83.7 


86.56 


94.6 
92.8 
90.1 
88.0 
85.8 
85.6 
83.5 
81.9 


86.24 
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TABLE  V. 

In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  arranged  according  to  their  percentage  of 
"average  attendance  in  winter,"  as  compared  with  their  number  •' registered  in 
winter.'1'1 
This  Table  shows  the  comparative  regularity  of  attendance  of  children  in  the 

Public  Schools  in  each  town  in  the  State  during  the  winter  of  1878-79.     It  is 

formed  by  comparing  the  numbers  in  column  9  wiih  those  in  column  15,  in  the 

statistical  tables  of  the  several  Counties  on  pages  130-145. 


TOWNS. 


1 'Clinton,    

2  Canton,   

3Milford, 

4  Windsor, 

5  Xew  Haven,  . 

6  Somers, 

7  Waterbury,  .. 

8  Bridgeport,  . . 

9  Enfield,... 
10  Preston, 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
is 


Putnam, 

Ellington 

Franklin, 

Middletown,  ... 

Norwich, 

Yernon. 

Columbia, 

Simsbury 

19|Chatham, .      ... 

20j Windsor  Locks,. 

21  West  Hartford,  . 

22  Banbury, 

23  Chester, 

24  Stafford 

Pomf  ret, 

Avon, 

New  Britain,  ... 
Orange, 

29jUriion.  ... 

30  Stonington. 


\ shf  ord, . 
Harwinton,  _. 

|  Eastford,  .. 

|  Granby. 

New  London, 
Woodstock,  .- 

Seymour, 

Killingworth. 

Cornwall, 

Lebanon. 

Griswold, 

Portland, 

Windham, 


Ph 


44  Thompson, 


87.0 
86.5 
86.5 
85.5 
84.6 
84.6 
84.5 
84.5 
84.3 
83.4 
82.3 
81.9 
81.9 
81.6 
81.4 
81.2 
81.0 
80.6 
80.3 
80.3 
80.0 
79.8 
79.6 
79.5 
79.5 
79.5 
79.4 
79.2 
79.0 
79.0 
79.0 
78.6 
78.6 
78.6 
78.4 
78.1 
78.0 
77.9 
77.8 
77.8 
77.8 
77.7 
77.5 
77.5 


29 
73 
17 
45 

112 
93 

102 

43 

8 

12 

6:; 
82 
46 
38 
86 

5 
42 
89 
23 
36 
33 

3 
66 
22 
111 
72 
48 
92 

106 

78 

113 

44 

12  1 

I!) 

61 

I  25 

71 

75 

94 

123 

120 

59 


TOWNS. 


Suffield, 

Killingly, 

Brooklyn, 

A.ndover, r 

Williugton,   

East  Windsor, 

Nbrwalk, 

Lyme, 

South  Winsdor,. 
Middlefield,  .... 

Plainfield, 

Essex 

Glastonbury,  ... 
East  Iladdam,  .. 

Sprague, 

Scotland,  . . 

Bristol,. 

Manchester, 

Mansfield, 

North  Haven,  .. 
Wethersfield, .  _ . 

Bolton, 

Plymouth, 

I  Id  iron. 

Washington, 

Woodbridge,  .    . 

Hampton, 

Saybrook, 

Naugatuck, 

Stamford, 

I  lartford, 

Morris, 

Guilford, 

Derby. 

Chaplin, 

New  Hartford,  . 

Thomaston, 

Farmington, 

East  Granby, . . . 

Hamden, 

Waterford, 

Stratford, 

Bloomfield, 

Westbrook, 


76 
76, 
76. 
76. 
76. 
76. 
7fi 
76. 
75. 
75. 
75. 
75. 
75. 
75. 
75. 
75. 
75. 
75. 
75. 
75. 
75. 
75. 
74. 
74. 
74. 
74. 
71 
74. 
74. 
74, 
74, 
74, 
7), 
74 
73, 
73. 
73. 
73. 
73. 
73 
73 
72. 
72. 
72 
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*- 

05 

*- 
t- 

QO 

OD 
GO 

131 

89 

90 

90 

115 

91 

65 

92 

118 

93 

69 

94 

109 

95 

107 

96 

84 

97 

79 

98 

52 

99 

76 

100 

77 

101 

32 

102 

60 

103 

130 

104 

126 

105 

80 

106 

30 

107 

149 

108 

97 

109 

127 

no 

128 

111 

148 

112 

143 

113 

58 

114 

67 

115 

133 

116 

85 

117 

47 

118 

145 

119 

105 

120 

10 

121 

132 

122 

21 

123 

137 

124 

141 

125 

99 

126 

144 

127 

155 

,28 

98 

129 

147 

130 

114 

131 

117 

132 

129 

133 

136 

134 

110 

135 

116 

136 

TOWNS. 


Torriugton, 

Burlington, 

Tolland, 

firoton, 

Goshen. 

Coventry, 

Madison, 

Meriden, 

North  Stonington 

Lisbon, 

Marlborough, . 

Bridgewater, 

Cheshire, 

East  Hartford, .  -  - 

Canterbury, 

Salem, . 

Bethel, 

Sterling, 

Ledyard,   _ . 

Old  Saybrook,  _. 
North  Branford,  . 

Southington, 

Branford, 

North  Canaan, . . . 

Bozrah, . ... 

Barkhamsted,  ... 

Bast  Lyme,  

Voluntown, 

Colehrook, 

Plainville, 

Bethlehem, 

Hartland, 

Newington, 

Haddam,  

Durham,    

Watertown, 

East  Haven, 

Berlin, 

Huntington, 

Salisbury, 

Montville,   

Canaan,  

Wolcott, 

"Woodbury, 

Oxford, 

Westport, 

Rocky  Hill, 

Walliugford, 


Ph 

72.5 
72.5 
72.3 
72.0 
71.9 
71.9 
71.8 
71.7 
71.6 
71.6 
71.4 
71.3 
71.1 
70.8 
70.7 
70.7 
70.5 
70.5 
70.4 
70.4 
70.3 
70.3 
70.2 
70.2 
69.9 
69.6 
69.6 
69.6 
69.6 
69.6 
69.5 
69.3 
69.3 
69.3 
69.1 
69.1 
69.1 
69.1 
69.0 
68.9 
68.9 
68.9 
68.9 
68.6 
68.6 
68.5 
68.4 
68.1 


41 
153 

91 
122 

142 
164 
101 
108 
103 
139 
104 
166 
146 
162 
159 
119 
121 
154 
150 
160 
152 
161 
138 
151 
157 
158 
140 
165 
156 
167 
163 


137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 


TOWNS. 


Cromwell,  ..  . 

Wilton, 

Colchester, . . . 
Litchfield,  ... 

j  Bethany,  .. 

|  Brookfield, . 
Winchester,.. 
Middlebury, . . 

Norfolk, 

Southbury, ... 

Fairfield, 

New  Milford, . 

Prospect, . 

Greenwich,  .. 

Monroe, 

Darien, 

Roxbury, 

Kent, 

Ridgefield,  _ . . 

Trumbull, 

Easton, 

Beacon  Falls, 

Warren, 

Newtown,  ... 
New  Canaan, 

Sharon, 

Old  Lyme,  . . . 
New  Fairfield 

Weston, 

Reading, 

Sherman, 


The  Counties. 


New  Haven,. 

Tolland, 

Middlesex,  ... 

Windham, 

New  London 

Hartford, 

Fairfield 

Litchfield, 

The  State,. 


Ph 

68.1 
67.4 
67.3 
67.2 
67.0 
67.0 
66.8 
(56.7 
66.2 
66.2 
65.8 
65.1 
65.1 
64-8 
64.6 
64.6 
64.6 
64.4 
64.3 
63.2 
62.8 
62.3 
61.9 
61.8 
61.7 
61.0 
61.0 
60.6 
60.1 
59.4 
52.1 


78.9 

78.3 

77.4 

76.7 

76.6 

76.0 

73.4 

69.9_ 

75.93 
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In  the  several  Counties  the  Towns  rank  as  follows  : 

TABLE  Y— continued. 

The  Towns  in  each    County  arranged  according  to   their  percentage  of  "  average 

attendance  in  winter"  as  compared  with  their  number  "  registered  in  ivinter." 


Canton, 
Windsor 

Enfield,.' 

Simsbury. 

Windsor  Locks 
West  Hartford, 

Avon. 

New  Britain.  _ . 

Granby, 

Suffield 

East  Windsor,  . 
South  Windsor, 
Glastonbury, . . . 
Bristol,  ..."   ... 

Manchester, 

Wethersfield,  .. 

Hartford,   . 

Farmington. 

East  Graubv,  __ 

Bloomfield, 

Burlington, 

Marlborough, . . 
East  Hartford, . 
Southington,  .. 

Plamville, 

Hartland, 

Xewington 

Berlin, 

Rocky  Hill.  . . . 


TOWNS. 


i 


NEW  HAYEN  CO. 

Milford, 

New  Haven, 

Waterbury, 

Orange, 

Seymour, 

Xorth  Haven. 

Woodbridge,  

Naugatuck, 

Guilford, 

Derby, 

Hamden, 

Madison, 

Meriden, 

Cheshire, 

North  Branf  ord, 


S6.5 
85.5 
84.3 
80.6 
).3 
80.0 
79.5 
79.4 
78.6 
76.8 

75.9 
75.6 
75.5 
75.3 
75.1 
745 
73.8 
73.8 
72.6 
72.5 
71.4 
70.8 
70.3 
69.6 
69.3 
69.3 
69.1 
68.4 


86.5 
84.6 
84.5 
79.2 
78.0 
75.2 
74.7 
7-4.5 
74.4 
74.1 
73.2 
71.8 
71.7 
71.1 
70.3 


Branf  ord, 

East  Haven,. 

Wolcott, 

Oxford, 

Wallingford, . 

Bethany, 

Middlebury,  . 
Southbury,  _. 

Prospect, 

Beacon  Falls, 


cu 


NEW  LONDON  CO. 

Preston, 

Franklin, 

Norwich,   

Stonington, 

New  London, 

Lebanon, 

Griswold, 

Lyme,  .      

Spragud, 

Waterford, 

Groton,  . 

Xovth  Stonington, 

Lisbon. 

Salem, 

Ledyard, 

Bozrah, 

East  Lyme. 

Montville, 

Colchester, 

Old  Lyme, 


FAIRFIELD  CO. 

Bridgeport, 

Danbury, 

Xorwalk 

Stamford, 

Stratford,  

Bethel, 

Huntington, . 

Westport, 

Wilton, 

Brookfield, 

Faii-field, 

Greenwich, 

Monroe, 


70.2 
69.1 
68.9 
68.6 
68.1 
67.0 
66.7 
66.2 
65.1 
62.3 


83.4 
81.9 
81.4 
79.0 
78.4 
77.8 
77.8 
76.0 
75.5 
73.0 
72.0 
71.6 
71.6 
70.7 
70.4 
69.9 
69  6 
68.9 
67.3 
61.0 


84.5 
79.8 
76.2 
74.5 
72.8 
70.5 
69.0 
68.5 
67.4 
67.0 
65.8 
64.8 
64.6 
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6 
11 
18 
13 
12 
16 
22 
15 
23 
20 


4 

15 

2 

9 

6 

3 

13 

12 

5 

11 

1 

7 

8 

10 

14 

16 


6 
1 
4 

10 

11 
3 

16 
7 

13 
5 

22 
2 
7 

20 


TOWNS. 


Darien, 

Ridgefield, 

Trumbull.  _   . . 

Easton, 

Newtown, 

New  Canaan,  . 
New  Fairfield, 

Weston, 

Reading, 

Sherman, 


WINDHAM  CO. 

Putnam, 

Pomfret, 

Ashford, 

Eastford, 

Woodstock, 

Windham, 

Thompson, 

Killingly, 

Brooklyn,  _ 

Plainfield, 

Scotland, 

Hampton, 

Chaplin,  _ 

Canterbury, ... 

Sterling, 

Yoluntown, 


LITCHFIELD  CO. 

Harwinton, 

Cornwall, 

Plymouth, . . 

Washington, 

Morris,  

New  Hartford, 

Thomaston, 

Torrington, 

Goshen, 

Bridgewater,   

North  Canaan, 

Barkhamsted, 

Colebrook, 

Bethlehem, 


64.6 
64.1 
63.2 
62.8 
61.8 
61.7 
60.6 
60.1 
59.4 
52.1 


82.3 
79.5 
.79  0 
78.6 
78.1 
77.5 
77.5 
76.7 
76.5 
75.6 
75.5 
74.7 
73.9 
70.7 
70.5 
69.6 


78.6 
77.8 
74.9 
74.8 
74.4 
73.9 
73.8 
72.5 
71.9 
71.3 
70.2 
69.6 
69.6 
69.5 


TOWNS. 


Watertown,  . 
Salisbury, 

Canaan, 

Woodbury, . . 

Litchfield, 

Winchester,  _ 

Norfolk, 

New  Milford, 

Roxbury, : 

Kent, 

Warren, 

Sharon, 


MIDDLESEX  CO. 

Clinton, 

Middletown, 

Chatham, 

Chester, 

Killingworth, 

Portland, 

Middlefield, 

Essex, 

East  Haddam, 

Saybrook, 

Westbrook, 

Old  Saybrook, 

Haddam, 

Durham, 

Cromwell,  _ . 


TOLLAND  CO. 

Somers, 

Ellington, 

"Vernon, 

Columbia,  .. 

Stafford, 

Union, ... 

Andover, 

Willington, 

Mansfield, 

Bolton, 

Hebron, 

Tolland, 

Coventry, 


69.1 
68.9 
68.9 
68.6 
67.2 
66.8 
66.2 
65.1 
64.6 
64.4 
61.9 
61.0 


87.0 
81.6 
80.3 
79.6 
77.9 
77.7 
75.7 
75.6 
75.5 
74.5 
72.6 
70.4 
69.3 
69.1 
68.1 


84.6 
81.9 
81.2 
81.0 
79.5 
79.0 
76.4 
76.2 
75.2 
75.0 
74.8 
72.3 
71.9 
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TABLE   VI. 

In  which  all    the   Towns  in  the  State  are  arranged  according  to  their  percentage  of 
"  average  attendance  in  winter"  as  compared  with  their  number  "  enumerated." 
This  Table  is  designed  to  show  what  proportion  of  children  in  each  town  were 

present,  on  the  average,  in  the  Public  Schools,  during  the  winter  of  1878-79.     It 

is  formed  by  comparing  the  numbers  in  column  8  with  those  in  column  15,  in  the 

statistical  tables  of  the  several  Counties  on  pages  130-145. 


Lisbon, 

Clinton, 

Ashford 

Canton, 

Scotland, 

Somers, 

Hampton, 

Preston, 

Andover, 

Bethlehem, 

Prospect, 

Morris, 

Chester. 

Westbrook, 

Killingworth 

Bridgewater, 

Chatham, 

Franklin, 

Woodbridge, 

Lebanon,  

Canterbury. 

New  London, 

South  Windsor, . . 

Middlefield, 

Simsbury, 

Ledyard, _ . 

Hebron, 

Harwinton. 

Windsor, 

Guilford 

Barkhamsted, 

Seymour,    

Roxbury, 

Granby,   . .    

Union. 

Milford. 

West  Hartford,.. 

Goshen. 

North  Stonington, 

Madisou. 

East  Haddam. 

Eastford. 

Columbia - 

Pomfret, 


85.1 
82.9 
81.7 
78.5 
77.8 
75.7 
74.7 
74.0 
72.4 

ri.  i 

71.8 
71.2 
71.0 
70.4 
69.9 
69.7 
69.5 
69.3 
69.0 
68.8 
68.7 
68.4 
68.3 
68.0 
68.0 
67.9 
66.4 
66.2 
66.0 
65.8 
65.3 
65.0 
64.9 
64.9 
64.9 
64.9 
64.8 
64.3 
64.0 
63.7 
63.5 
63.5 
63.3 
62.8 


59  48 

65  49 

35  50 

5  51 

48  52 

74|  53 

II  54 

L03  55 

53  56 

9d  51 

67  58 


30 

71 

77 

95 

82 

57 

69 

125 

23 

54 

32 

88 

87 

89 

if, 

66 

83 

39 

II  6 

75 

97 

85 

J  04 

51 

105 

138 

109 

13] 

123 

34 


TOWNS. 


Wethersfield, 

Oxford, 

j  Ellington,    

(  Woodstock, 

Salem, .        

Mansfield. 

Hartland 

Cornwall,  ... 

Saybrook,  _ 

j  Chaplin. 

"/  Willington 

East  Hartford,... 

A  von. 

Watertown, 

Tolland, 

Piymouth, 

Marlborough, 

Essex,  

North  Haven, 

Colebrook,  . .   

East  Windsor, 

Stonington, 

Bethany, 

East  Granby, 

Sterling. 

East  Lyme 

Bethel, 

Portland, 

North  Branford,  . . 

Washington, 

Danbury, . 

Montville, 

Huntington, 

Bristol . 

Rocky  Hill, 

Vernon, 

Farmington, 

Easton. 

New  Haven, 

Griswold 

Orange. 

Naugatuck, 

Brookfield, 

Bloomfield, . 


~ 


62.7 

62.5 

62.5 

62.5 

61.8 

61.8 

61.7 

61.5 

61.5 

61.1 

61.1 

61.0 

61.0 

60.8 

60.7 

60.6 

60.4 

60.4 

60.2 

60.2 

60.0 

59.8 

59.8 

59.8 

59.8 

59.5 

59.2 

59.2 

59.1 

59.1 

59.0 

58.9 

58.8 

58.8 

58.2 

58.2 

58.1 

58.0 

57.9 

57.9 

57.9 

57.0 

57.0 

56.8 
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20 

28 

122 

56 

114 

112 

49 

81 

68 

124 

141 

128 

150 

98 

146 

86 

44 

159 

62 

102 

55 

132 

111 

160 

149 

126 

142 

92 

72 

135 

101 

113 

91 

99 

133 

79 

70 

100 

107 

120 

139 

129 

156 

115 

127 

73 

121 


89 
90 
91 

92 
93 

94 
95 
96 

97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


TOWNS. 


Bolton,  

Middlebury,  . . . 

Berlin, 

Colchester, 

Kent, 

Waterford, 

Lyme, 

Wolcott, 

G-roton 

Plainville, 

Windsor  Locks 
New  Fairfield,  . 
Waterbury,    . . . 

Norwich, 

Derby, 

Suffield, 

Cromwell, 

Brooklyn, 

Durham,. .   _.  . 

Woodbury, 

Norfolk, 

Bridgeport, 

Norwalk, 

Voluntown,  ... 

KMingly, 

Torrington, 

New  Milford,  _. 

Branford, 

Thomaston,  ... 

Haddam, ... 

Fairfield, 

New  Canaan,.. 

Burlington, 

Darien, 

Stratford,  . 

Coventry, 

Ridgefield, 

Glastonbury,  .. 

Wallingford, 

Wilton, 

Middletown,... 

Stafford, 

Bozrah, 

Newtown, 

Hamden,. 

Cheshire, 

Monroe, 


Ph 

56.8 
56.8 
5G.7 
56.6 
56.5 
56.5 
56.4 
56.4 
56-4 
56.2 
56.2 
56.2 
55.9 
55.7 
55.6 
55.4 
55.4 
55.2 
55.2 
55.1 
55.1 
55.0 
54.9 
54.6 
54.6 
54.5 
54.5 
54.5 
54.5 
54.4 
54.1 
53.9 
53.8 
53.7 
53.5 
53.4 
53.4 
53.3 
53.2 
52.6 
52.2 
52.0 
51.9 
51.6 
51.5 
51.5 
51.4 


144 
153 
155 

94 
137 
106 
L36 
117 
148 
119 
134 

96 
110 
151 
152 
147 
140 
157 
102 
130 
161 
154 
108 
158 
145 
143 
1G3 
1G5 
118 
1G4 
166 
1G7 


136 
137 

138 
L39 

140 

141 
142 

143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
140 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
15G 
157 
158 
159 
160 
1GI 
162 
163 
164 
165 
16G 
167 


TOWNS. 


North  Canaan, 

Trumbull, 

Plainlield, 

New  Britain,  . 

Hartford, 

Sherman, 

Enfield 

Weston, 

Southington,  . 

Litchfield, 

Manchester,  .. 
Newington,  .. 

Warren, 

Southbury, 

New  Hartford, 
East  Haven, _. 

Canaan, 

Salisbury, 

Greenwich, .  . . 

Sharon, 

Beacon  Falls,. 

Meriden, 

Windham, 

Westport, 

Winchester,  _ . 

Reading, 

Thompson, 

Old  Saybrook, 

Old  Lyme, 

Stamford, 

Putnam, 

Sprague, 


The  Counties, 


Tolland, 

Middlesex, 

New  London, . 
New  Haven, . . 

Hartford, 

Litchfield, 

Fairfield, 

Windham, 


The  State,.. 


62.8 
56.6 
58.0 
55.7 
56.9 
56.2 
52.8 
50.4 

55.79 


P-, 

51.2 
51.1 
51.0 
50.3 

50.1 
50.0 
49.9 
49.7 
49.7 
49.5 
49.4 
49.2 
48.5 
48.5 
47.6 
46.7 
46.1 
45.4 
45.1 
45.1 
44.7 
44.4 
44.3 
42.8 
41.8 
40.2 
40.1 
39.6 
39.3 
39.2 
31.4 
24.1 


59.3 
58.6 
57.3 
55.7 
54.1 
53.7 
52.1 
50.4 

54.67 
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The  arrangement  of  the  same  figures  by  Counties  appears  below. 

TABLE  YI— continued. 

The  Towns  in  each  County  arranged  according  to  their  percentage  of  "average  attend- 
ance in  winter"  as  compared  with  their  number  "enumerated." 


TOWNS. 


HARTFORD  CO. 


Cantou ._ 

South  Windsor, 

Simsbury, 

Windsor. . 

Granby, . 

West  Hartford, 
Wethersfield, . . 

Hartland, 

East  Hartford. 

Avon, 

Marlborough, . . 
East  Windsor,. 
East  Granby, . _ 

Bristol, 

Rocky  Hill,  . . . 
Farminorton.  . . 

Bloomfield, 

Berlin, 

Plainville, 

Windsor  Locks. 

Suffield, 

Burlington, 

Glastonbury.  . . 
New  Britain,.. 

Hartford. 

Enfield,. 

Southington,  . . 

Manchester. 

Newington, 


XEW  HAYEN  CO. 

Prospect, 

Woodbridge. 

Guilford. 

Sevmour, 

Milford. 

Madison, 

Oxford, 

North  Haven. 

Bethany, 

North  Branford, 


11  |New  Haven, 

Orangts, 

Naugatuck,  . 
Middlebury, . 


78.5 
68.3 
68.0 
66  0 
64.9 
64.8 
62.7 
61.7 
61.0 
61.0 
60.4 
60.0 
59.8 
58.8 
58.2 
58.1 
56.8 
56.7 
56.2 
56.2 
55.4 
53.8 
53.3 
50.3 
50.1 
49.9 
49.7 
49.4 
49.2 


71.8 
69.0 
65.8 
65.0 
64.9 
63.7 
62.5 
60.2 
59.8 
59.1 
57.9 
57.9 
57.0 
56.8 


*- 

0C 

30 

12 

15 

22 

16 

20 

17 

14 

18 

16 

19 

18 

20 

11 

21 

23 

22 

21 

23 

25 

24 

24 

25 

2 

1 

12 

2 

11 

3 

4 

4 

8 

5 

1 

6 

3 

7 

9 

8 

17 

9 

13 

10 

5 

11 

18 

12 

7 

13 

15 

14 

6 

15 

10 

16 

14 

17 

19 

18 

16 

19 

20 

20 

4 

1 

3 

2 

11 

3 

1 

4 

15 

5 

16 

6 

17 

7 

8 

8 

6 

9 

9 

10 

5 

11 

18 

12 

TOWNS. 


Wolcott, 

Waterbury, . . 

Derby, 

Branford, 

Wallingford,  - 

Hamden, 

Cheshire, 

Southbury,  .. 
East  Haven,. 
Beacon  Falls, 
Meriden. 


NEW  LONDON  CO. 

Lisbon, 

Preston, 

Franklin, 

Lebanon,  

New  London, 

Ledyard, 

North  StoningtoD, 

Salem 

Stomngton,  

East  Lyme, 

Montville, 

Griswold, 

Colchester, 

Waterford, 

Lyme, 

Groton 

Norwich. 

Bozrah, 

Old  Lyme, 

Sprague. 


FAIRFIELD  00. 

Bethel, 

Danbury. 

Huntington, 

Easton, 

Brookfield, 

New  Fairfield, . 

Bridgeport. 

Norwalk.  

Fairfield. 

New  Canaan. 

Darien, 

Stratford. 


Ph 


56.4 
55.9 
55.6 
54.5 
53.2 
51.5 
51.5 
48.5 
46.7 
44.7 
44.4 


85.1 
74.0 
69.3 
68.8 
68.4 
67.9 
64.0 
61.8 
59.8 
59.5 
58.9 
57.9 
56.6 
56.5 
56.4 
56.4 
55.7 
51.9 
39.3 
24.1 


59.2 
59.0 
58.8 
58.0 
57.0 
56.2 
55.0 
54.9 
54.1 
53.9 
53.7 
53.5 
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Ridgefield, 

Wilton, 

Newtown, 

Monroe, 

Trumbull, 

Sherman,"  _ - 

Weston, 

Greenwich, 

Westport,  _. _. 

Reading, 

Stamford, - 

WINDHAM  00. 

Ashf  ord, 

Scotland, _ 

Hampton,. 

Canterbury, 

Eastford, 

Pomfret, 

Woodstock, 

Chaplin, 

Sterling, 

Brooklyn, 

Voluntown, 

Killingly, 

Plainfield, 

Windham, 

Thompson, 

Putnam, 

LITCHFIELD  CO 

Bethlehem, 

Morris, 

Bridgewater, 

Harwinton, 

Barkhamsted, 

Roxbury, 

G-oshen, 

Cornwall, 

Watertown, 

Plymouth, 

Colebrook, 

Washington, 

Kent,  _ 

Woodbury, 


53.4 
52.6 
51.6 
51.4 
51.1 
50.0 
49.7 
45.1 
42.8 
40.2 
39.2 


81.7 
77.8 
74.7 
68.7 
63.5 
62.8 
62.5 
61.1 
59.8 
55.2 
54.6 
54.6 
51.0 
44.3 
40.1 
31.4 


72.4 
71.2 
69.7 
66.2 
65.3 
64.9 
64.3 
61.5 
60.8 
60.6 
60.2 
59.1 
56.5 
55.1 


12  I     8 
7  |    9 

ii ;  io 

3  i  11 

9  |  12 

13  !  13 


TOWNS. 


Norfolk, 

Torrington, 

New  Milf ord, 

Thomaston, 

North  Canaan, 

Litchfield, 

Warren, 

New  Hartford, 

Canaan,  

Salisbury, 

Sharon, 

Winchester, 

MIDDLESEX  CO 

Clinton,. 

Chester, 

Westbrook, 

Killingworth, 

Chatham, 

Middlefield, 

East  Haddam, 

Saybrook, 

Essex, 

Portland, 

Cromwell, 

Durham, 

Haddam,  

Middletown,  _ 

Old  Saybrook, 

TOLLAND  CO. 

Somers, 

Andover, . 

Hebron, 

Union, 

Columbia, 

Ellington, 

Mansfield, 

Willington, 

Tolland, 

Yernon, 

Boltonj 

Coventry, 

Stafford 


Cb 


55.1 
54.5 
54.5 
54.5 
51.2 
49.5 
48.5 
47.6 
46.1 
45.4 
45.1 
41.8 


82.9 
71.0 
70.4 
69.9 
69.5 
68.0 
63.5 
61.5 
60.4 
59.2 
55.4 
55.2 
54.4 
52.2 
39.6 


75.7 
72.4 
66.4 
64.9 
63.3 
62.5 
61.8 
61.1 
60.7 
58.2 
56.8 
53.4 
52.0 
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Condition  op  School  Houses. 


TOWNS. 


Hartford, 

Avon,  _ 

Berlin, 

Bloomlield, 

Bristol, 

Burlington, 

Canton,  

East  Granby 

East  Hartford,  . 
East  "Windsor,  . 

Enfield, 

Farmington, 

G-lastonbury, 

Granby, . . 

Hartland, 

Manchester, 

Marlborough,  .. 
New  Britain.  .. 

Newington, 

Plainville 

Rocky  Hill,   . . . 

Simsbury, 

Southington, 

South  Windsor. 

Suffield, 

West  Hartford. 
Wethers  field,  .. 

Windsor, 

Windsor  Locks, 


Total, 


New  London,    ... 

Norwich, 

Bozrah, 

Colchester, 

East  Lyme 

Franklin. 

Griswold, 

Groton, 

Lebanon, 

Ledyard,  

Lisbon, 

Lyme,  __ 

Montville, 

North  Stonington, 

Old  Lyme, 

Preston. -. 

Salem. 

Sprague. 

Stoniugton, 

WTaterford 


-• 


2 
2 
4 
5 
6 
7 
2 
4 
1 
4 
13 
1 
8 
0 
5 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
3 
4 
2 
0 
•> 

2 
1 

7|   5 
1     1 


152  87  23  262 


Total, 


120  76  26  222 


TOWNS. 


New  Haven, 

Beacon  Falls,  .. 

Bethany, 

Bran  ford, 

Cheshire, 

Derby,. 

Kast  Haven 

Guilford, 

Hamden, 

Madison, 

Meriden, 

Middlebury, 

Milford, 

Naugatuck, 

North  Branford, 
Norlh  Haven,.. 

Orange, 

Oxford, 

Prospect, 

Seymour, 

Southbury, 

Wallingford, 

Waterbury, 

Wolcott, 

Woodbridge, 


Bridgeport, 

Danbury, 

Bethel, 

Brookfield,  ... 

Darien, 

Easton, 

Fairfield 

Greenwich, 

Huntington.  . . 

Monroe. 

New  Canaan, . 
New  Fairfield. 

Newtown, 

Norwalk, 

Reading, 

Ridge  field, 

Sherman, 

Stamford, 

Stratford, 

Trumbull, 

Weston, 

Westport. 

Wilton. 


o 
o 
CD 

a 

s 

CD 
3 

(-1 

c 
o 

o 

EH 

26 

0 

0 

26 

0 

3 

0 

3 

2 

1 

2 

5 

4 

6 

2 

12 

11 

1 

0 

12 

7 

2 

0 

9 

2 

5 

0 

7 

13 

0 

1 

14 

9 

4 

0 

13 

5 

5 

2 

12 

12 

0 

1 

13 

1 

3 

I 

.  5 

1 

1 

3 

5 

0 

6 

0 

6 

6 

0 

1 

7 

2 

5 

1 

.8 

8 

3 

1 

12 

4 

7 

1 

12 

1 

4 

0 

5 

3 

2 

2 

7 

5 

2 

2 

9 

8 

2 

1 

11 

7 

10 

4 

21 

1 

5 

0 

6 

3 

3 

0 

6 

141 

80 

25 

246 

Total, . 


14 

0 

0 

14 

13 

2 

1 

16 

2 

5 

0 

7 

2 

3 

3 

8 

4 

0 

0 

4 

7 

1 

0 

8 

5 

0 

9 

14 

13 

3 

3 

19 

8 

4 

1 

13 
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TOWNS. 


Brooklyn, 

Ashford, 

Canterbury,  .. 

Chaplin, 

Eastford, 

Hampton, 

Killingly, 

Plainfield, 

Pomfret, 

Putnam, 

Scotland, 

Sterling, 

Thompson,  . . . 
Voluntown,  __ 

Windham, 

Woodstock, 

Total, .- 

Litchfield, 

Barkhamsted,. 

Bethlehem, 

Bridgewater,  . 

Canaan, 

Colebrook, 

Cromwall, . 

Goshen,  _ 

Harwinton, . . . 

Kent, 

Morris, 

New  Hartford, 
New  Milford,  _ 

Norfolk, 

North  Canaan, 

Plymouth, 

Roxbury, 

Salisbury, 

Sharon, 

Thomaston,   .  - 

Torrington, 

Warren, 

Washington, _ . 
Watertown,  .. 
Winchester,  .. 
Woodbury, 

Total,.. 
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41 
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278 

124 

113 

TOWNS. 


Middletown, . . 

Haddam, 

Chatham, 

Chester, 

Clinton, 

Cromwell, 

Durham, 

East  Haddam, 

Essex, 

Killingworth, . 
Middlefield,  .. 
Old  Saybrook, 

Portland, 

Saybrook, 

Westbrook,  . . 


Total, 


Tolland,  .. 
Andover,  . 

Bolton, 

Columbia, . 
Coventry,  . 
Ellington,  . 
Hebron,  .. 
Mansfield,. 

Somers, 

Stafford,  .. 

Union, 

Vernon,  . . 
Willington, 
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2 
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5 

0 

7 
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7 

70 

39 

14 

123 

6 

4 
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12 

0 

4 

0 

4 

2 
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0 

4 

2 

3 

2 

7 

3 

6 

1 

10 

6 

3 

0 

9 

4 

4 

2 

10 

10 

4 

0 

14 

4 

3 

3 

10 

8 

7 

2 

17 

1 

4 

1 

6 

7 

3 

1 

11 

3 

6 

0 

9 

56 

53 

14 

123 

RECAPITULATION. 


Hartford  County, 
New  Haven 
New  London 
Fairfield 
Windham 
Litchfield 
Middlesex 
Tolland 


152 
141 

120 

165 

81 

124 

70 

56 


Total, 909  5551192  1,656  16 
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23 

80 

25 

76 

26 

51 

31 

56 

18 

13 

41 

39 

14 

53 

14 

)55 

192 

262 
246 
222 
247 
155 
278 
123 
123 
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The  Graded  Schools  in  the  State. 


TOWNS. 
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1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 

63 

o"    "S 

*    a 

Hartford, 

Berlin, 

113 

4 

Bristol, 

13 

5 

East  Hartford, 

4 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

11 

East  Windsor,  .. 

1 

Enfield, 

2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

11 

8 

Gl.istonbury, 

Granby,    

4 
? 

Manchester, 

New  Britain,  T 

15 
?,9 

91 

6 

Rocky  Hill,.                

1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

1 

2 

~ 

2 

?, 

? 

Southington , 

15 

Suffield, 

fi 

Wethei  sfield 

?, 

6 

7 

■18 

8 

6 

7 

4 

Totals,  21  Towns, 

276 

New  Haven, 

5 
2 

2 

1 
1 

2 

7 
3 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 

1 
1 
1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

6 
6 

1 
1 

1 

1 

26 
3 
2 
7 
2 
1 
2 
7 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
10 
69 

177 

Branford, 

in 

Cheshire, . 

4 

36 

East  Haven, 

1 
1 

2 

5 

Guilford, 

?, 

4 

40 

Milford, 

6 

1 

-- 

11 

North  Haven,   

I 

? 

7 

1 
1 

6 

i 

ii 

1 

2 
5 

4 

3 

Wallingford, 

1 

6 

21 

10 

36 

Totals,  15  Towns, 

353 
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5 
1 

1 
6 

1 
2 

1 

1 

5 

16 
2 
I 
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2 
3 
3 
5 
2 

21 

1 
1 

2 

74 
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fi 

5 
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2 
2 
2 
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1 
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?0 
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2 

4 

Totals,  1 0  Towns, 

12 
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-- 

-- 
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-■ 
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6 
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3 
4 
1 
5 
"23~ 

7 

Killingly, 

4 
1 
1 
3 
1 

13 

18 

Plainfield.  ..   

6 

Putnam, 

11 

Thompson,  ..   

10 

Voluntown, 

Windham, 

2 
19 

Totals,  7  Towns, 

73 

177 
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New  Canaan,  — 

1 
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1 

9 
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39 

15 

Stratford, . .    

Westport, ... 

1 

1 

19 

9 
2 

Totals,  13  Towns, 
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Barkhamsted, .... 

Bridgewater, ..   .  _   

Colebrook, 

New  Hartford,  .1  _ . 
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in 
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6 
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Tolland, 
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Totals,  .._.... 

93 
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Number  and  Residence  of  Students  in  the  Colleges  and   Professional 
Schools  of  Connecticut. 
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170 

25 
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Delaware,  ..   . 
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41 
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Maine, ..    . 

42 

Maryland,    _. 

10 

Massachusetts, 

92 

Michigan,  . 

6 

Minnesota, 

11 

Missouri - 

14 

Nebraska, 

1 

New  Hampshire, . . 

11 
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139 
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8 
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2 
14 
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"7 
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New  Jersey, 

39 

New  York.      

264 

North  Carolina, 

2 

Ohio, 

58 

Pennsylvania. 

98 

Rhode  Island, 

South  Carolina, 

9 
2 

Vermont,    

27 

Virginia. 

"Wisconsin, 

3 

15 

Dakota. 

1 

District  of  Columbia, 

Bulgaria, ._ 

4 

7 
1 

1 
2 
6 

1 
2 
6 

1 
2 
6 

3 

Chili, 

3 

6 

1 
1 

5 

China, 

11 

England, . 

1 

France, - 

India, 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Italy, 

1 

Japan, 

1 

4 

88 

31 

2 

"Wales, 

4 

581 

153 

Total, 

581 

106 

164 

851 

1,273 
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I.  Colleges. 


SUMMARY. 

III.  Other  Professional  Schools. 


Yale  College  (Academic,). 581 

Trinity  College, 106 

Wesleyan  University, 164 

Sheffield  Scientific  School, 153 

Total  in  Colleges, 1,004 

II.  Theological  Schools. 

Yale  Theological  Seminary, 88 

Theological  Institute  of  Conn., 26 

Berkeley  Divinity  School, 24 

Total  Theological  Students,  ..  138 


Yale  Medical  School, . 
Yale  Law  School,  . . . 


31 

74 


Total, -    105 

IV.  Other  Departments. 

*G-raduate  Students, 37 

*Art  Students, 39 

Total, 76 

Grand  Total, .1,323 

*Not  including  those   connected  with  any 
other  Department. 


A  Statement  of  the  Library  Orders  paid  from  the  State  Treas- 
ury for  the  year  1879. 
pJPThe  "Library  Year"  now  coincides  with  the  Calendar  Year. 


Towns. 


Hartford, . 


Berlin, 


Bristol, 


Canton, 

East  Hartford, 


Enfield,  ... 


Farmington,  .. 
G-ranby, 


Manchester,  .. 
New  Britain, . . 
Newington, . . . 


Districts. 


First, 

Second  North,  _ . 

Arsenal, _ 

West  Middle,  _. 
South  West,  ... 

High  School, 

No.  3,  

No.  4, 

No.  6, 

No.  7, 

No.  9, 

No.  1, 

Nos.  3  &  4  (United) 

No.  13, 

Collinsville, .  . 

No.  1, 

No.  6,. 

No.  8, , 

No.  9, 

No.  10,. 

No.  13, 

No.  14, 

Union, 

No.  3, 

No.  4,. 

No.  9, 

No.  8, 

Union, 

North, 

Middle, 

South,. 

South  East,  . . 


Install- 
ments 


11th.* 

8th.* 
10th.* 
15th* 

2d. 
12th* 

2d. 

5th. 

2d. 
10th. 

3d.. 

4th* 
10th* 

6th.* 
12th* 

2d. 

2d. 

6th* 

2d. 

2d. 
14th.* 

5th* 
12th* 

1st 

4th. 

3d. 

6th.* 
10th.* 

5th. 

5th. 

6th. 

5th. 


Plainville, 

Simsbury, 

Southington, 


South  Windsor, 

it 

u 

Suffield, 


Towns. 


West  Hartford, 


West  Hartford,; 

Wethersfield,  _. 
Windsor, 


Districts. 


Union, 

East  Weatogue, 

No.  1, 

No.  4, 

No.  8, 

No.  2, 

No.  3, 

No.  4, 

No.  5, 

Centre,  (1st  Soc.) 
North,  " 

North  East,  " 
Centre,  (2d  Soc.) 
North,         " 

Middle, 

South, 

West, 

North, 

NorthWest,... 
Prospect  Hill, 

East, 

South  East, . . 
High  School,   .. 

No.  2,.. 

No.  4, 

No.  9, 


Install- 
ment. 


6th* 

8th. 

9th* 
15th.* 

3d. 
10th. 

7th. 

5th. 

6th. 

2d.  * 

4th. 

9th. 
13th. 

2d. 

7th. 

5th. 

5th. 

5th. 

4th. 

5th. 

4th. 

6th. 

4th. 

2d. 

9th. 

5th.* 


19  towns  ;  58  districts,  (including  two 
High  Schools) ;  1,  1st  installment ;  10, 
2d;  3,  3d;  6,  4th;  11,  5th;  7,  6th;  2, 
7th;  2,  8th,  3,  9th;  5,  10th:  1,  11th: 
3,  12th;  1,  13th;   1,  14th;  2,  15th. 
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(Continued.) 


Towns. 


New  Haven, — 


Brnnford, . 
Derby.  ... 


East  Haven,  ... 

Guilford, 

Hamden. 


Meriden, 


Naugatuck, 

North  Branford. 
North  Haven,  . . 


Orange, 


Seymour, 

Wallingford, 
Waterbury, . 

"Wolcott 

Woodbridge, 


Disteicts. 


City, 

Westville, 

Union. 

No.  4, 

No.  5, 

No.  6, 

No.  3,  (West),.. 

Union, 

No.  4, 

No.  5 

Old  Road, - 

Prattsville, 

Centre, 

Centre, 

No.  6, 

No.  2,. 

No.  6,. 

No.  7, 

No.  8, 

Union. 

High  School, 

Union, 

Central, 

Centre,.. 

South  West,  . . . 

North. 

North  West,  . . . 

Middle, 

South,   

South  West.  . . . 
North  East 


Install 
merits. 


17th* 
11th 

8th* 
15th.* 

6th* 
11th* 

6th. 

3d.  * 

3d. 

4th. 

5th* 
12th.* 

9th.* 

9th.* 

2d. 
17th. 
13th. 

2d. 

6th. 
11th.* 

1st. 

5th.* 

6th* 
19th.* 

7th. 
Uth. 
10th. 
10th. 
11th. 

nth. 

4th. 


16  towns;  31  districts,  (including  one 
High  School);  1,  1st  installment;  2, 
2d:  2,  3d;  2,  4th;  2,  5th;  4.  6th;  1, 
7th;  1,8th;  2,9th;  2,  10th;  6,  11th; 
1,  12th;  1,  13th;  1,  15th;  2,  17th ;  1, 
19th. 


New  London, 
Norwich, 


Colchester. 
East  Lyme, 

u 

Groton,  ... 


Montville, 
Sprague,  . 


Stonington, 

Waterford, 


Union. 

Greeneville, 

Taftville. 

H.  E.  of  Westchester,. 

No.  4 

No.  7, 

No.  5 

No.  11, 

No  10 

No.  1 

No.  3, 

No.  3, 

No.  3, 

No.  9,. 

No.  11, 


17th.* 

4th.* 

4th.* 

3d. 

3d. 

3d. 

3d.* 

2d.* 

1st. 

9th. 
15th. 
12th.-3 

3d. 

1st. 

2d. 


9  towns  ;  15  districts  ;  2,  1st  install- 
ments ;  2,  2d;  5,  3d;  2,  4th";  1,  9th; 
1,  12th';  ;i,  15th;  V317th. 


Towns. 


Bridgeport, 
Danbury,  _ . 

u 

Bethel,  . . . . 
ii 

Brookfield, . 

Darien, 

Fairfield,  .. 

Huntington 
Newtown,  . 

u 

Norwalk,  . . 

Ridgefield,. 

Stratford,.. 
Westport,  . 


Districts. 


Union, 

Centre, 

South  Centre,  .. 

Great  Plain, 

Centre, 

Grassy  Plain,  . . 

Plum  Trees, 

Obtuse, 

Centre, 

Mill  River, 

Centre,  Greenfi'd 

Centre, 

Land's  End, 

Potatuck, 

Sandy  Hook, 

Union, 

Down  Town, 

No.  6, 

No.  9, 

South  Middle,.. 
East  Saugatuck, 
West       '  " 
South         " 

Compo, 

Cross   Highway, 

North, 

Green's  Farms,. 
East  Long  Lots, 
West  " 

Poplar  Plain,  __ 


Install- 
ments. 


9th* 
12  th* 
3d* 
6th. 
5th* 
3d* 
1st. 
1st. 
5th. 
4th* 
3d. 
2d. 
2d. 
2d. 
2d* 
7th.* 
9th* 
6th. 
3d. 
2d. 
5th. 
5th. 
5th. 
5th. 
6th. 
5th. 
5th. 
5th. 
5th. 
4th. 


12  towns;  30  districts;  2,  1st  install- 
ments; 5,  2d;  4,  3d;  2,  4th;  10,  5th; 
3,  6th;  1,  7th;  2,  9th;   1,  12th. 


Brooklyn,  . 
Eastford,  .. 
Hampton,  . 
Killingly,.. 

Plaiufield,  . 
Pomfret,  .. 
Putnam, 

Sterling, 

Thompson, . 
Voluntown, 
Woodstock, 


No.  1, 

6th* 

No.  1, 

2d. 

No.  5, 

1st. 

No.  8, 

6th.* 

No.  14, 

1st. 

No.  17,... 

1st. 

No.  12, 

4th. 

No.  9, 

3d. 

No.  5, 

5th.* 

High  School,... 

2d. 

No.  9, 

1st. 

No.  15, 

3d. 

No.  4, 

1st.* 

No.  9, 

5th. 

11  towns  ;  14  districts,  (including  one 
High  School) ;  5,  1st  installments ;  2, 
2ar;"2,'3d;jl,  4th;    2,5th;   2,6th. 
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Towns. 


Litchfield, 

Bridgewater,.. 

Cornwall, 

H  arwinton    . . . 
Morris, 


New  Hartford, 
New  Milford,  - 


North  Canaan, 

Plymouth, 

Torrington,  .. 


Warren, 

Winchester, . . 


Woodbury, 


Districts. 


Union, 
No.  5,. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


North  East,... 

No.  1, 

No.  9, 

No.  14, 

No.  2, 

No.  10,. 

Torringford,  S., 

c.; 

N.. 
Lake,  No.  6,  _. 

No.  1, 

No.  4, 

No.  7, 

No.  10, 


Install- 
ments 


3d* 

2d. 

1st. 

2d. 

4th. 

4th. 

3d* 
21st.* 
13th. 

1st. 

5th.* 
12th* 
17th. 
17th. 
17th 

1st. 

8th* 

6th.* 

3d. 

2d. 


13  towns  ;  20  districts  ;  3,  1st  install- 
ments ;  3,  2d:  3,  3d;  2,  4th;  1,  5th; 
1,  6th;  1,  8th;  1,  12th;  1,  13th;  3, 
17th;   1,  21st. 


Middletown, 


City, 

Westfield,  1st,. 

2d,. 

3d,. 


15th/: 
4th. 
2d. 
2d. 


Towns. 


Middletown, 


Haddam, 


Chatham, 

Chester, . 

Clinton, 

Cromwell,  ... 

Durham, 

Essex, .. 

Killingworth, 
Portland, 


Districts. 


Newfield, 

West  Long  Hill, 
Johnson  Lane,  . 
Miller's  Farm,.. 
Indust.  School,  _ 

No.  2, 

No.  6, 

North  West, 

South, 

Union, 

South, 

Centre, 

Union,  _ 

Centre, 

No.  2, 

No.  4, ... 


Install- 
ments. 


2d. 

1st. 

3d. 

3d.* 

2d.* 

4th. 

3d. 

5th. 

8th. 
12th.* 

2d. 

3d. 

6th* 

3d. 
12th* 

5th. 


10  towns ;  20  districts ;  1,  1st  install- 
ment;  5,  2d;  5,  3d;  2,  4th;  2,  5th; 
1,  6th;  1,  8th;  2,  12th;  1,  15th. 


Coventry, . 
Mansfield, 
Stafford,  _ . 


Vernon, 


No.  8, 

No.  12, 

No.  2, 

No.  4, 

Rockville  East,. 

"       West,. 

South  West,  . .  . 


4th. 
2d. 
4th. 
1st. 
17th* 
9th* 
2d. 


4  towns ;   7   districts ;  1,  1st  install- 
ment:     2,  2d;  2,  4th;  1,  9th;  1,  17th. 


Summary. — 94  towns;  195  districts,  (including  four  High  Schools);  16,  1st 
installments;  31,  2d;  24,  3d;  19,  4th:  28,  5th;  18,  6th;  4,  7th;  5,  8th;  9, 
9th;  7,10th;  7,11th;  9,12th;  3,13th;  1,14th;  5,15th;  7,  17th;  1,19th;  1,21st. 

Number  of  districts  (marked  *,)  which  drew  multiple  appropriations,  69. 
Amount  paid  to  those  districts,  $2,605.  Whole  amount  paid  to  195  districts, 
$3,310. 

Twelve  towns  drew  the  full  amount  to  which  they  were  entitled,  viz :  New 
Britain,  Newington,  Plainville,  West  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Branford,  Wood- 
bridge,  New  London,  Westport,  Litchfield,  Clinton,  Essex. 

Those  in  italics  drew  as  Union  Districts. 


TEACHEKS'   INSTITUTE   EXPENSES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  receipts  for  all  moneys  paid  out 
on  account  of  Teachers'  Institutes.  Formal  receipts  have  been 
procured  for  every  item  of  expenditure,  but  some  of  the  small 
bills  for  telegrams  and  expressages  Lave  been  grouped  together 
in  the  following  printed  list  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  These  re- 
ceipts "have  been  audited  and  approved  by  Judge  Carpenter, 
the  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  as  usual  for  the 
last  thirteen  years,  deposited  in  the  Comptroller's  office. 

Amount  expended  from  January  1  to  Dec.  31,  1879,  $2,689.48 
Amount  drawn  from  January  1  to  Dec.  31,  1879,  2,600.00 
Amount  due  Sec.  Board  of  Education  Jan,  1,  1880,         $89,48 
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Balance  due  Sec.  Bd.   Ed.  Jan. 

1st,  1879, $248.21 

Jan.    1,  Baker  &  "Warren, .50 

1,  C.  C.  Stone,.. 2.52 

6,  Wm.  I.  Marshall, 12.50 

1 0,  Henry  E.  Sawyer, 25.00 

14,  J.  C.  Parker, 40.00 

23,  J.  G.  Baird, . 11.25 

30,  Elisha  Carpenter, 25.00 

Feb.  3,  Henry  E.  Sawyer. 60.28 

3,  I.  N.  Carleton, 58.56 

4,  Appleton&Co, 1.08 

6,  Hawley, Goodrich  &  Co.,  1.50 

15,  Roberts  Brothers, 1.89 

Mar.  2 1 ,  Clarence  Sterling, 15.00 

Apr.  3,  Clarence  Sterling, 15.00 

4,  M.J.  Atwood, 12.00 

7,  Wm.  I.  Marshall, 38.70 

10,  J.  G.  Scott, 16.00 

15,  C.  E.  Bush. 30.00 

16,  Mark  Bailey, 33.00 

19,  J.  H  Parker, 30.00 

30,  Case,  Lockwood  &  Co.,  7.05 

May   1,  New  Haven  Paper  Co.,  19.02 

5,  M.  E.  Chatiield, 6.10 

6,  Wm.  H.  Brewer, 12.00 

10,  Adams  Express  Co.,  ..  .25 

15,  E.  C.  Post,.. 3.45 

23,  Chas.  B.  Andrews, 21.00 

June  2,  Chas.  H.  Peck, 25.00 

2,  Giles  Potter, 25.00 

2,  Telegrams  (45)  from 

Jan.  4  to  June  10,...  12.48 

6,  S.  D.  Tilden, 8.00 

27,  Adams  Express  Co.,  ..  .75 

Aug.  1.  J.  N.  Parker. 30.00 

11,  Chas.  B.  Andrews, 22.00 

14,   H.  H.  Jessup. 5.00 

16,  W.  S.  Colton, 5.00 

19,  Chas.  B.  Andrews, 40.00 

22,  Geo.  11.  Spall, 15.00 

Sep.  10,  P.  Booth 6.25 

22,  W.  H.  Batterson 12.81 

23,  C.  E.  Bush, 25.00 

23,1.  N.  Carleton... 25.10 

Oct.    1,  H.  M.  Harrington, 12.00 

1,  G.  A.  Mathews, 35.58 

2,  C.  E.  Bush, 20.00 

3,  I.  X.  Carleton,   21.00 

4,  J.  W.  Dickinson, 25.00 

4,  C.  A.  Sears, 30. 88 

11,  Henry  E.  Sawyer, 28.50 

11,  J.  K.  Bucklyn, 12.00 

11,  M.  J.  Warren,.. 15.00 

11,  J.  C.  Greenough, 12.50 

11,  L.  W.  Russell,.. 12.50 

11,  D.  N.  Camp. 11.00 

12,  C.  W.  Chamberlain,  ...  40.00 

13,  A.  C.  Pierce, 6.00 

13.  Wm.  H.  Potter 12.00 

Forward, $1,298.21 


Forward, $1,298.21 

Oct.  13,  C.  E.  Bush, $25.00 

Wm.  A.  Mowry, 28.00 

Edward  L.  Clark, 75.00 

Chas.  B.  Andrews, 44.00 

Chas.  Northend, 15.00 

Geo.  R.  Burton, 50.00 

J.  M.  E.  Drake, 10.00 

I.  1ST.  Carleton, 23.65 

Lucien  Burleigh, _  10.00 

W.  A.  Mowry, 24.00 

A.  P.  Somes, 27.00 

Wm.  I.  Marshall, 35.32 

D.K.Douglass, 26.26 

C.  E.  Bush, 26.00 

H.  E.  Evans, 12.00 

W.  H.  Dayton, 24. 20 

G.  I.  Pelton, 13.50 

A.  E.  Winship, 27.65 

A.  H.  Wilcox, 3.00 

Wm.  R.  Babcock, 3.00 

E.  P.  Bidwell, 12.75 

J.  R.  Root, 3.00 

Wm.  A.  Mowry, 53.54 

I.  N.  Carleton, 26.00 

Henry  E.  Sawyer, 40.00 

Wallace  Bruce, .  25.00 

Noah  Porter, 16.00 

H.  M.  Harrington, 12.00 

A.  P.  Somes, 40.00 

Chas.  Northend, 41.00 

Mark  Bailey, 25.00 

Telegrams  from  June 

16  to  Nov.  14, 14.82 

Two  Telegrams, .50 

Edward  L.  Clark, 75.00 

C.  E.  Bush, 33.00 

Giles  Potter, 5.98 

L.  L.  Peck, 25.00 

Adams  Express, 2.41 

J.  W.  Dickinson, 25.00 

Chas.  B.  Andrews, 44.00 

0.  S.  Winchester, 10.00 

S.S.Green, 14.00 

Adams  Express, 55 

J.  G.  Baird, 15.65 

Telegram, _.  .25 

Wm.  North  Rice, 45.00 

E.  Steker, 11.10 

Adams  Express  Co., —  .40 

C.  W.  Chamberlain,  ...  30.00 

H.  M.  Smith, 1.75 

Telegram, .29 

Telegrams  for  Nov.  and 

Dec, 4.90 

Seth  Pratt,. 9.00 

H  E.  Holbrook, 55.00 

Tuttle.  Morehouse  & 

Taylor 170.80 


13 

13 

13 

14 

18, 

22 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

25 

Nov.  I 

1 

1 

4 

6 

7 

7 


12 
12 
12 
13 
13 
13 
14 
14 
14 
14 

18 
21 
21 
22 
24 
Dec.  3 
4 


11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
13 
15 
15 
17 
20 
31 

Sept.  3 

Dec.  31 

31 


Total, ..$2,689.48 
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NORMAL   SCHOOL   EXPENSES. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  payments  made  by  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  Normal  School,  from  January  1st,  1879, 
to  January  1st,  1880.  These  accounts  have  been  duly  audited, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  certificate. 


State  of  Connecticut, 
Hartford,  Jan.  7,  1880. 


ss. 


We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  all  the  vouchers 
and  accounts  of  the  State  Normal  School  from  January  1st, 
1879,  to  January  1st,  1880,  and  find  the  same  satisfactory  and 
correct.  Also  that  at  the  last  mentioned  date,  there  remained 
as  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  said  State  Normal  School  the  sum 
of  four  hundred,  ninety-nine  and  -££$  dollars,  due  on  account 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

GREENE   KeNDRICK,    )  Auditors  of  Institutions 

V     receiving  State  Aid 
J .   0.    HAMMOND,  J  R.  )      iy  Appropriations. 


Jan.    1,  Bal.  due  Secretary  Bd. 

Education, . $194.42 

1,  Water  Commissioners,.  9.50 

1,  L.  M.  Wilcox, 4.00 

New  Britain  G-as  Light 

Co., 11.40 

N.  R.  Worden, 3.25 

W.  Gladden, 1.00 

Adams  Express,  . .50 

Kellogg  &  Bulkeley  Co.,  13.80 

Wm.  Stino, 2.00 

Thompson  &  Main, 2.20 

L.  G-.  Day, .  3.31 

R.  J.  Vance  &  Co., 9.00 

E.  A.  Burt, 6.00 

A.  J.  Sloper, .  10.00 

I.  N.  Carleton, 3.00 

I.  N.  Carleton, 563.43 

Henry  E.  Sawyer,     ...473.68 

C.  E.  Bush, 189.47 

M.  J.  Atwood, 189.47 

L.  L.  Peck 144.00 

Ralph  G.  Hibbard, 94.78 

A.  W.  Kibbe, 57.60 

Celestia  D.  B.  Comins,.  189.47 


Feb 


Adams  Express,. 
Cornwall  &  Stanley,. 
Adams  Express,. 
Adams  Express,. 
Adams  Express,. 


.70 
.40 
.30 
.25 
.40 

John  Bliss, 1,00 

Forward, 2,183.33 


Forward, $2,183.33 

Mar.  4,  E.  S.  Ritchie  &  Sons,..  36.85 

7.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  .  .50 

9,  T.  W.  Bicknell, 3.50 

13,  Sheldon  &  Co., 19.00 

21,  C.  E.  Bush, 5.00 

27,  Taintor  Brothers  &  Co.,  1.50 

31,  Telegram, 50 

Apr.  1,  James  B.  Minor, 3.50 

1,  D.  M.  Rogers  &  Co.,...  .80 

1,  N.  Britain  Gas  L't  Co.,  18.40 

2,  Adams  Express, 1.00 

4,  B.  W.  Battey, 1.00 

4,  I.N.  Carleton,. 639.47 

4,  Henry  E.  Sawyer, 532.89 

4,  Celestia  D.  B.  Comins,.  213.16 

4,  C.  E.  Bush, 213.16 

4,  M.  J.  Atwood, 213.16 

4,  L.  L.  Peck, 162.00 

4,  A.  W.  Kibbe, 64.80 

4,  Ralph  G.  Hibbard, 106.64 

5,  F.  B.  Andrews, 4.00 

11,  H.  E.  Sawyer, 1.30 

23,  Harper  &  Brothers,  ...  3.87 

23,  J.  W.  Schermerhorn, . .  12.00 

24,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  .  7.00 
26,  Adams  Express, 70 

May   1,  I.  N.  Carleton, 4.00 

2,  G.Hinsdale, .25 

3,  Kellogg  &  Bulkeley  Co.,  28.75 

1 2,  J.  A.  Williams, 22.96 

Forward, $4,504.99 
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Forward, .$4,504.99 

May  22,  C.  S.  Fowler, 2.20 

D.  Appleton  &  Co., 6.75 

"Water  Rent, 11.08 

Harper  &  Brothers,  _..       9.30 

Adams  Express  Co., .35 

Adams  Express  Co., .25 

D.  Appleton  &  Co., 21.00 

Oviatt  &  Baker, 43. 75 

John  A.  Williams, 15.19 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  _     13.35 

Adams  Express  Co., .40 

T.  W.  Bicknell, 13.00 

T.  W.  Bicknell, 1.75 

Chas.  Northend, 13.00 

L.  O.  Smith, 436.79 

Adams  Express, .25 

R.  J.  Vance  &  Co 16.00 

Loomis  G.  Day 11.09 

Oliver  Stanley, 10.00 

Henry  E.  Sawyer, 3.24 

C.  E.  Bush, 263.16 

Celestia  D.  B.  Comins,.  263.16 
M.  J.  Atwood, 263.16 

A.  W.  Kibbe. 80.00 

L.  L  Peck, 180.00 

Henry  E.  Sawyer, 592.11 

Ralph  G.  Hibbard, 131.58 

I.  N.  Carleton, 789.48 

E.  A.  Burt, 7.00 

G.  Gridley,  ... 2.50 

L.  M.  Wilcor, 4.00 

New  Britain  Gas  Light 

Co 15.28 

Hart,  Merriam  &  Co.,..     73.41 

John  Boyle. 144.47 

Readers'  and  Writers' 

Economy  Co., 16.44 

Martin  Kingman, 6.00 

B.  W.  Bartey, 7.47 

Cornwall  &  Stanley,  . . .       6.16 
New  Britain  Gas  Light 

Co., 1.48 

Ginn  &  Heath, 25.92 

M.  H.  Bassett, 7.00 

Adams  Express, .70 

Adkins  Brothers, 6.25 

G.  L.  Goodsell  &  Co.,..     63.78 

C.  E.  Bush. 1.50 

Lockwood  &  Merritt, ._       1.00 

Forward, $8,086.74 


28 
June  1 
4. 
5 
9 
12 
16 
20 
20 
21 
21 
21 
24 
24 
24 
25 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
28 
28 
July  1 
1 

Sep.  11 
11 
17 

19 
25 
1 
1 

2 
3 

3 
3 
3 

10 
15 


Oct, 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Forward, $8,086.74 

Oct.  16,  Walter  Gladden, $1.00 

Cowperthwaite  &  Co.,  _  31.30 

N.  T.  &  N.  E.  R.  R.  Co.,  2.36 

Braman,  Souther  &  Co.,  67.25 

Collins  &  Northend,...  107.24 

N.  R.  Worden, 2.50 

Jones  Brothers  &  Co.,  _  10.80 

Adams  Express, .50 

N.  E.  S.  F.  Co., 10.00 

R.  M.  Hinckley, 3.00 

I.  N.  Carleton 868.42 

Henry  E.  Sawyer, 651.31 

Celestia  D.  B.  Comins,.  289.47 

Ella  J.  Gibbs, 289.47 

C.  E.  Bush, 289.47 

M.J.  Atwood, 289.47 

Ralph  G.  Hibbard, 144.76 

A.  W.  Kibbe, 88.00 

N.  Y.  &  N.  E.  R.  R.  Co.,  1.12 

Peter  B.  Turner, 12.75 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

Co., .64 

Adams  Express, .55 

J.  P.  Lippincott  &  Co.,.  18.00 

J.  A.  Williams, 30.42 

L.  O.  Smith 222.95 

Ginn&  Heath, 12.96 

Adams  Express  Co., .45 

Loomis  G.  Day, 12.92 

C.  S.  Bouttell, 2.00 

He nrv  E.  Sawyer,..   ..  27.06 

I.  N.  Carleton, 11.05 

John  H.  Austin, 11.78 

J.  A.  Williams 20.00 

D.  Appleton  &  Co., 17.11 

.1.  \Y.  Hehermerhorn,  ..  1.15 

Harper  &  Brothers,  .. .  19.20 

Sheldon  &  Co., 12.81 

Adams  Express  Co., 1.25 

Estes  &  Lauriat, 32.00 

Lee  &  Shepard, 43.38 

I.  N.  Carleton, 11.55 

JohnT.  Ogden, 136.05 

E.  S.  Ritchie  &  Sons,  ..  307.52 
Express, .25 


Total  Amount, $12,199  98 

Am't  drawn  from  State,1879,  $11,700.00 


Am't  due  Sec.  Bd.  Ed.  Jan.  1 ,1880,$499.98 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORTS  OF  SCHOOL  VISITORS 


THE    NAMES    OF    TOWNS    ARE    GIVEN    IN    ALPHABETICAL   ORDER. 


[In  preparing  these  extracts  for  printing,  there  is  occasionally  a  change  of  a  word 
to  improve  the  connection  of  sentences,  or  an  abbreviation  or  condensation  of 
statements.] 

Bridgeport. — H.  M.  Harrington,  Superintendent. 

The  High  School  has  successfully  maintained  its  reputation  for 
thorough  work  during  the  past  year,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  estab- 
lishment becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  If  argument  were 
needed  for  its  continuance  and  liberal  support,  this  is  found  in  the 
stimulus  it  presents  to  the  pupils  of  the  Grammar  Schools  for 
faithful  work,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  higher  training. 
While  the  school  is  not  designed  primarily  to  prepare  young  men 
for  college,  but  to  furnish  a  good  general  training  for  the  business 
of  life,  it  was  a  gratifying  fact  that  all  the  young  men  of  the  last 
class  successfully  passed  their  entrance  examination  for  admission 
to  Yale.  The  graduates  of  the  school  will  furnish  the  other  schools 
with  teachers  as  vacancies  occur,  so  that  we  shall  not  need  to  look 
to  other  places  for  a  supply,  as  has  been  necessary  in  the  past, 
because  those  of  the  standard  of  qualifications  required  by  the 
Board  of  Education  could  not  be  found  without  so  doing. 

The  present  accommodations  for  the  school  are  too  limited  for 
its  use.  A  suitable  building  ought  to  be  provided  during  the 
coming  year,  not  only  to  provide  room  for  the  large  class  that 
will  then  be  ready  to  enter  the  school,  but  also  to  afford  the  needed 
relief  for  the  overcrowded  rooms  of  the  lower  grades  in  the  same 
building. 

The  Training  School  which  is  to  be  opened  next  term,  (Sept., 
1879,)  will  furnish  a  much  needed  adjunct  to  our  school  system. 
The  young  ladies  who  have  been  appointed  to  the  school,  from 
the  last  graduating  class  from  the  High  School,  will  there  have 
the  opportunity  for  testing  their  capabilities  for  inparting  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  their  power  of  controlling  classes,  with  less  likeli- 
hood of  failure  than  if  there  was  no  one  near  at  hand  to  whom 
they  could  go  for  counsel  and  assistance.  The  experience  which 
they  will  gain  in  this  school  will  make  them  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  government  that  will  be  required  of  them 
when  they  are  appointed  to  permanent  positions.  Their  capabili- 
ties will  be  still  further  tested  by  acting  as  substitutes  in  other 
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rooms  when  a  teacher  is  temporarily  absent.  It  is  not  expected 
that  this  school  will  make  teachers  of  all  who  may  be,  from  time 
to  time,  appointed  to  it,  but  it  will  help  determine  who  are  most 
likely  to  make  successful  teachers.  As  the  school  is  to  be  under 
the  care  and  direction  of  one  of  our  most  experienced  and  compe- 
tent teachers,  and  the  young  ladies  who  have  been  appointed  are 
eager  and  desirous  of  making  the  most  of  their  advantages,  we 
look  for  the  best  results. 

The  Ventilation  of  School  Buildings. — The  problem  of  ventila- 
ting school  rooms  so  as  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  air 
at  such  times  as  the  temperature  is  to  be  raised  by  artificial  heat, 
is  one  that  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  all  who  have  had 
the  care  and  oversight  of  schools.  The  evil  effects  on  the  physical 
system  of  breathing  impure  air  have  been  admitted  by  all  medical 
writers,  who  have  traced  directly  to  this  cause  many  diseases, 
especially  among  persons  of  enfeebled  constitutions.  But  while 
the  depressing  influence  of  impure  air  is  so  generally  admitted  as 
affecting  growth  and  vitality,  its  effect  on  the  mental  powers 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Dr.  Ray,  an  eminent  authority,  in  his 
work  on  mental  hygiene  says :  "  Among  the  physical  agents  that 
affect  the  vigor  of  the  mind,  none  is  more  worthy  of  our  attention 
than  the  air  which  we  breathe,  especially  as  its  importance  in  this 
respect  is  not  sufficiently  considered.  Nobody  denies  that  bad 
air  is  unwholesome,  but  most  people  suppose  the  mischief  is  con- 
fined to  the  organs  of  respiration.  The  physiologist  knows,  how- 
ever, that,  much  as  these  organs  unquestionably  suffer  from  bad 
air,  the  brain,  on  the  whole,  suffers  more.  If  the  blood  which  is 
sent  from  the  lungs  is  imperfectly  oxygenated,  no  organ  feels  it 
more  than  the  brain.  So  susceptible  is  the  brain  to  serial  changes 
that  can  only  be  manifested  to  it  through  the  blood,  that  were  we 
deprived  of  every  sense,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing between  the  air  of  a  room  and  the  air  of  the  open  sky. 
In  a  school  or  hospital,  or  any  other  considerable  assembly  of 
people,  the  purity  of  the  air  may  be  pretty  accurately  measured 
by  the  amount  of  cheerfulness,  activity,  and  lively  interest  which 
pervades  it.  And  yet,  so  little  do  people  think  or  care  about  this 
subject,  that,  under  existing  arrangements,  there  are  very  few  who 
do  not,  every  day  of  their  lives,  inspire  more  or  less  highly  vitiated 
air.  In  the  school  room,  where  many  a  youth  spends  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  early  life,  the  same  air  is  generally  breathed  over  and 
over  again;  and  the  only  attempt  which  modern  ingenuity  has 
devised,  or  modern  thrift  allowed,  for  remedying  the  evil,  consists 
in  some  trumpery  contrivance  whose  operation  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  external  atmosphere." 

The  Public  School  as  forming  Character. — In  the  past,  we 
have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  thinking  and  saying  that  if 
our  pupils  are  well  and  carefully  instructed  in  the  various  branches 
which  are  included  in  every  complete  course  of  study,  it  was  all 
they  would  need  to  prepare  them  for  their  future  lives  and  pre- 
vent them  from  wrong-doing.     As  an  evidence,  it  was  formerly 
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stated  that  but  few  of  those  in  the  houses  of  correction  and 
prisons  could  read  and  write.  Recent  statistics  show  that  the 
majority  of  those  now  in  the  same  institutions  can  not  only  read 
and  write,  but  have  the  elements  of  a  public  school  education. 
In  a  form  of  government  like  ours,  the  only  hope  of  its  contin- 
uance and  stability  is  with  an  enlightened  and  moral  people. 
Hence  the  importance  of  training  the  pupils  of  our  schools  to 
habits  of  virtue  and  integrity.  Not  that  teachers  should  have  set 
times  for  delivering  lectures,  with  wearisome  platitudes  on  the 
importance  of  practicing  the  cardinal  virtues,  but  let  them  take 
advantage  of  the  every-day  experiences  of  the  school-room  and 
play-ground  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  wrong-doing,  as  well  as  the 
benefits  of  right  action  and  noble  conduct,  thus  striving  to  de- 
velop and  strengthen  in  their  pupils  a  desire  to  act  from  a  high 
moral  purpose.  Above  all,  let  the  teachers  strive  by  pure  lives 
and  correct  examples  to  mould  the  characters  of  their  pupils  in 
accordance  with  their  highest  ideal.  In  this  way  we  may  hope 
the  youth  of  our  schools  will  be  better  prepared  to  meet  the  temp- 
tations of  early  and  later  life. 

Colchester. — Rev.  S.  G.  Willard,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Vis- 
itors. 

The  system  of  allowing  advanced  pupils  from  other  districts  to 
attend  the  schools  in  Bacon  Academy  continues  to  work  well.  It 
puts  a  premium  upon  industry  and  good  behavior  in  adjoining 
districts,  and  enables  those  who  have  outgrown  the  Primary  and 
Intermediate  schools  to  find  suitable  instruction  and  the  healthy 
stimulus  of  large  and  well  taught  classes  of  their  own  grade  in 
the  First  District.  The  number  of  this  class  of  pupils  who  come 
a  long  distance  to  attend  the  schools  proves  their  high  estimate 
of  the  privilege. 

The  new  interest  in  the  State  Normal  School  is  shown  by  the 
attendance  at  that  institution  of  four  young  ladies  (three  of  them 
through  the  year),  formerly  pupils  of  the  Academy.  One  of  the 
last  year's  teachers  has  lately  gone  to  the  school,  and  a  former 
teacher,  having  graduated  with  credit  from  the  Normal  School, 
has  found  an  inviting  position  as  teacher  in  New  Britain.  The 
honor  and  worth  of  the  teacher's  profession  is  yearly  more  dis- 
tinctly recognized.  And  those  towns  will  profit  most  by  it  who 
reward  those  who  are  educated  for  their  work  by  permanent  em- 
ployment at  a  fair  compensation. 

The  importance  that  children  in  public  schools  should  be 
taught,  besides  the  common  branches,  some  things  that  would 
tend  to  make  them  better  citizens,  and  better  neighbors  when 
grown  up,  is  yearly  becoming  more  apparent.  The  School  Board 
in  Birmingham,  England,  endeavors  to  supply  this  need  by  requir- 
ing that  each  teacher  give  two  lectures  a  week,  half  an  hour  each, 
on  such  subjects  as  "  obedience  to  parents,"  "  honesty,"  "  truth- 
fulness,"   "  modesty,"    "  temperance,"    "  courage,"    "  kindness," 
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"  perseverance,"  "  frugality,"  "  thrift,"  "  government  of  temper," 
"  courtesy,"  "  unselfishness,"  and  other  duties  which  aid  to  form 
right  habits  of  life.  While  the  present  system  of  employing 
teachers  prevails,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  of  them  will  be 
qualified  to  prepare  such  lectures ;  but  it  may  be  urged  that  it 
belongs  to  the  teachers  to  watch  carefully  the  faults  and  evil  ten- 
dencies of  the  pupils,  and  to  give  them  such  instruction  in  school 
and  in  private  as  will  incite  to  the  best  endeavors  to  live  an  hon- 
orable and  virtuous  life. 


Cornwall. — M.  S.  Nickerson,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Visitors. 

Friends  of  our  schools  are  reminded — 

(1)  That  if  members  of  the  Board  are  held  responsible  for  the 
success  of  any  local  school,  they  may  reasonably  expect  to  be 
consulted  in  advance  of  the  action  of  the  local  committees.  Com- 
mitteemen with  "  axes  to  grind  "  must  be  expected  to  show  that 
they  are  willing  at  least  to  compare  axes.  Some  committeemen 
are  careful  to  consult  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion,  but  others 
are  not  as  careful.  The  situation  of  the  examining  committee  is 
frequently  so  embarrassing  as  to  cause  anxiety.  The  independ- 
ent action  of  the  District  Committees  is  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  success  of  our  schools.  This  is  the  third  reading  of  this  com- 
plaint. 

(2)  That  if  the  District  Committee  would  make  a  home  in  his 
own  district  for  "  his  sisters  and  his  cousins  and  his  aunts,"  he 
must  not  wonder  if  he  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  patrons  of  the 
school. 

(3)  That  if  parents  wish  to  have  academic  advantages  for 
their  older  children,  they  should  put  their  hands  deeper  into  their 
own  pockets.  The  schools  must  be  primarily  for  the  pupils  in  the 
common  branches. 

(4)  That  parents  are  working  mischief  to  the  interests  of  the 
school  who  talk  over  troubles  at  home  carelessly  or  forgetfully  of 
the  duty  they  owe  the  school  and  the  teachers.  Trouble  arises 
from  lack  of  better  understanding.  Assume  that  the  teacher  is 
reasonably  disposed  if  she  only  knows  the  circumstauces. 

(5)  That  parents  should  bear  patiently  with  a  neighbor's  choice 
of  teacher.  Perhaps  success  will  follow  his  choice,  though  it  did 
not  yours,  and  success  is  better  than  failure,  even  at  the  hands  of 
a  rival  committeeman.    Unbecoming  rivalry  damages  our  schools. 

(6)  It  must  stand  to  reason  that  only  good,  reasonable,  intelli- 
gent men  are  suitable  for  committeemen,  even  though  the  other 
sort  are  more  abundantly  blessed  with  children.  Schools  suffer 
from  a  prevalent  idea  that  the  number  of  his  children  has  some 
necessary  relation  to  his  fitness  for  his  place  of  public  duty. 

(7)  That  teachers  should  be  faithful  and  kind  in  letting  parents 
know  of  their  personal  interest  in  their  children ;  also  if  any  dis- 
regard of  authority,  or  neglect  of  duty,  or  any  irregularity  ap- 
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pears,  confer  with  the  parents  and  lay  the  case  plainly  before 
them.     Don't  deceive  the  parents. 

(8)  The  absolute  dependence  of  our  district  system  is  upon 
mutual  sacrifice.  The  parent  is  asked  to  consider  the  good  of  the 
school  as  a  whole  and  the  personal  interest  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
teacher  is  asked  to  honor  the  parents'  judgment  as  a  part  of 
every  action  to  be  considered  in  advance.  If  it  is  found  to  be 
unreasonable,  even  then  patience  is  the  better  virtue  until  she  can 
get  counsel  on  the  situation  with  the  School  Board.  But  how 
can  teachers  be  expected  to  ask  counsel  of  the  Board  if  parents 
do  not?  Our  schools  should  not  be  managed  as  domestic  mat- 
ters, but  as  one  of  our  great  public  interests,  and  with  reference 
to  the  general  public's  welfare,  and  for  this  end  both  parents  and 
teachers  will  need  to  cultivate  mutually  the  spirit  of  sacrifice. 

Greenwich. — Lorenzo  Finney,  Acting  Visitor. 

Many  teachers  lack  that  spirit  and  preparation  proper  and  neces- 
sary for  their  work,  which  is  resorted  to,  often,  as  a  matter  of 
personal  convenience,  from  a  consciousness  of  being  unfit  for  any- 
thing else.  In  other  professions  this  is  not  so.  The  lawyer  is  not 
admitted  to  the  bar  until  after  a  long  course  of  study,  and  even 
then  he  is  warily  employed.  The  physician  goes  through  his  rou- 
tine of  reading,  lectures,  and  almost  starvation,  often,  before  he 
can  inspire  that  confidence  which  intrusts  him  with  the  care  of 
the  maladies  of  the  body.  Not  so  with  the  teacher.  He  readily 
gains  access  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  mind ;  and  the  tenderest  in- 
terests of  both  worlds  are  intrusted  to  one  whose  motive  is  no 
higher  than  to  fill  up  a  few  months  of  leisure,  and  whose  qualifi- 
cations have  been  attained  by  accident.  To  borrow  from  the 
words  of  a  late  writer :  "  Every  stripling  just  out  of  college ; 
every  dissatisfied  clerk,  lacking  ability  to  manage  a  retail  shop  ; 
every  young  farmer  with  a  winter  vacation  from  toil ;  in  short, 
every  young  person  who  is  conscious  of  imbecility  in  other  busi- 
ness, esteems  himself  competent  to  train  the  ignorance  and  weak- 
ness of  infancy — to  form  a  creature,  the  frailest  that  heaven  has 
made,  into  the  fearless  sovereign  of  the  whole  animated  creation, 
the  interpreter,  adviser,  and  almost  the  representative  of  Divinity." 

With  many,  teaching  is  a  secondary  object — a  temporary  expe- 
dient to  gain  the  means  of  pursuing  some  other  object.  Such 
have  not  the  true  spirit  of  the  teacher,  and  if  their  schools  escape 
injury  at  their  hands,  it  will  be  by  the  interposition  of  Providence. 
The  teacher  should  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  his  work, 
and  actuated  by  motives  such  as  he  shall  feel  sure  will  be  accept- 
able in  the  sight  of  God.  With  the  teacher,  ignorance  of  his  duty 
and  how  to  discharge  it  is  as  much  a  sin  as  is  like  ignorance  in  the 
case  of  the  physician.  It  is  all  important  that  our  youth  should 
early  receive  such  moral  training  as  shall  make  it  safe  to  give  them 
knowledge.  The  precept  of  the  teacher  may  do  very  much 
towards  inspiring  his  pupils  with  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  God,  to 
5* 
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themselves,  and  to  their  fellow-beings  ;  and  his  example  in  every- 
thing before  his  school  should  be  pure,  flowing  out  from  the  purity 
of  his  own  soul.  The  moral  feelings  of  children  are  capable  of 
systematic  and  successful  cultivation,  and  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  acquire  strength  by  use  as  much  as  do  the  muscles 
of  the  body.  Let  the  teacher  appeal  as  often  as  may  be  to  the 
pupil's  conscience ;  it  can  be  done  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  it  is  a 
duty  owed  to  the  children.  If  he  loves  and  always  speaks  the 
truth  ;  if  he  is  always  frank  and  sincere ;  if,  in  short,  he  shows 
that  in  all  things  he  has  a  tender  conscience  to  which  he  always 
appeals  for  its  approval  in  all  his  acts, — what  an  influence  does  he 
exert  upon  the  impressible  minds  under  his  guidance  ! 

Responsibility  in  this  matter  cannot  be  avoided.  The  teacher, 
by  his  example,  does  teach,  either  for  good  or  evil,  whether  he  will 
or  not.  Indifference  will  not  excuse  him,  because  when  most 
indifferent  he  is  not  less  accountable  ;  and  if  his  example  be  perni- 
cious, as  is  even  yet  too  often  the  case ;  if  he  indulges  in  outbreaks 
of  passion  or  wanders  in  the  mazes  of  deceitfulness ;  if  the  blas- 
phemous oath  pollutes  his  tongue,  or  the  obscene  jest  poisons  his 
breath  ;  if  he  trifles  with  the  feelings  or  the  rights  of  others  and 
habitually  violates  his  own  conscience, — what  a  blighting  influence 
is  his  for  all  time  ! 

Hartford. — John  Henry  Brocklesby,  Acting  Visitor. 

General  Exercises. — While  routine  is  advisable  and  necessary, 
it  should  not  be  paramount.  It  should  be  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
should  be  made  use  of  only  for  the  purpose  of  development,  and 
not  thought  to  be  development  itself.  There  are  with  us  some 
teachers,  who  seem  to  have  a  wrong  idea  as  to  the  proper  use  of 
this  element  of  routine,  and  Ave  say  in  all  fairness,  that  they  do 
not  make  the  best  instructors.  The  teacher  who  is  not  obliged  to 
follow  the  pages  of  the  text  book,  but  uses  it  more  as  a  guide,  is 
the  one  who  succeeds  best  with  the  majority  of  pupils.  The  con- 
scientious pursuit  of  the  course  of  study  is  not  alone  productive 
of  good  results.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be  followed,  but  there 
should  be  something  more  above  and  beyond  it.  One  who  has 
the  good  sense,  especially  as  concerns  the  younger  pupils,  to  bring 
before  them  new  thoughts  and  new  ideas,  matters  which  will  not 
naturally  be  suggested  by  the  regular  drill  of  the  day  in  the  usual 
studies,  will  find  in  time  a  more  earnest  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  children  in  their  work,  and  the  pursuance  of  the  plan  will  be 
found  to  be  an  educational  refreshment,  both  to  teacher  and 
scholar.  In  our  visits  to  the  schools,  we  have  occasionally  exam- 
ined pupils  in  reference  to  subjects  which  are  not  customarily 
found  in  the  list  of  studies,  and  when  putting  the  questions,  teach- 
ers have  incidentally  remarked,  "I  don't  believe  they'll  know 
much  about  such  matters  as  they  haven't  been  taught."  It  was 
just  the  reason  why  the  questions  were  asked.  They  related,  of 
course,  to  simple  topics,  such  as  any  instructor  would  be  acquain- 
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ted  with,  the  coins  of  a  country,  the  way  of  telling  time,  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  city  and  like  themes  of  which  dozens  could  be 
named.  In  some  rooms  these  things  are  thought  of,  and  the  odd 
minutes  turned  to  an  excellent  account.  But  it  is  not  so  in  all 
quarters,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  spoken  of  the  matter. 

Education  is  a  growth,  and  the  sooner  the  young  minds  are 
brought  to  the  notice  of  general  topics  within  their  comprehen- 
sion, so  much  the  faster  will  they  progress  in  actual  knowledge. 
The  object  of  all  teaching  is  to  make  the  pupil  think  for  himself, 
and  in  what  are  called  general  exercises,  is  afforded  a  rare  chance 
for  the  teacher  of  broad  ideas,  to  push  the  scholar  forward  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  the  teacher's  opportunity,  and  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  but  used  and  used  often  for  the  general  good  of 
all  the  children. 

Moral  Training. — A  well  known  journal  recently  said :  "  There 
is  a  large  and  increasing  body  of  thinkers  who  are  of  the  opinion 
that  our  common  school  system  educates  the  intellect  without 
enough  consideration  for  the  education  of  the  heart,  and  who  con- 
tend that  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  are  annually  turned  out  of 
these  institutions  who  get  no  moral  or  religious  instruction,  either 
at  home  or  at  school."  This  statement  may  be  correct,  but  we 
do  not  believe  it.  It  is  apparently  a  blow  at  our  system  of  public 
instruction  by  a  writer  not  sufficiently  well  informed.  If  there  is 
one  agency  above  another  which  teaches  the  child  the  proper  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  a  wholesome  respect  for  lawful  authority, 
it  is  the  common  school.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  public  edu- 
cation to  impart  religious  instruction,  but  all  moral  training  is 
certainly  within  its  scope.  We  do  not  think  that  this  has  been 
essentially  neglected,  and  if  the  moral  training  which  is  received 
at  school  is  continued  at  home,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  a  lack  of 
morality  on  the  part  of  our  scholars. 

The  High  School. — No  school  of  its  kind  in  this  vicinity  has  a 
better  reputation  and  none  more  deservedly.  It  ranks  with  the 
best,  and  continues  to  maintain  that  high  standard  for  completeness 
and  thoroughness  which  it  long  since  acquired.  Its  usefulness  is  be- 
yond expression,  standing  where  it  does,  and  wielding  an  influence 
for  good  over  the  district  schools  of  the  town — an  influence  which 
would  not  be  seen  except  for  its  presence.  There  would  be,  of 
course,  excellent  district  schools  without  it,  but  not  as  excellent 
or  as  perfect  in  their  usefulness  and  work.  The  High  School  be- 
yond them  of  necessity  makes  their  undertakings  more  active  and 
more  substantial.  Their  scholars  look  forward  to  the  High  School 
as  a  goal  to  be  obtained,  and  their  teachers  give  them  all  aids 
within  their  power  to  render  them  successful  in  reaching  it.  If 
there  were  no  other  influences  which  it  exercised  but  this  alone, 
the  High  School  would  be  worth  unmeasured  values  for  the  cost 
at  which  it  is  maintained. 

Vocal  Music  and  Drawing.  — It  is  not  now  necessary  to  speak  of 
these  studies  as  experimental.  The  only  regret  is  that  they  were  not 
introduced  into  the  regular  course  of  study  years  since.    A  system 
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which  pretends  to  give  a  proper  fundamental  education  without 
these  studies,  is  incomplete,  and  the  demands  of  the  present  time 
differing  somewhat,  perhaps,  both  in  nature  and  in  kind  from 
those  of  the  past,  require  that  these  studies  should  remain  where 
they  have  been  placed  in  the  lists  as  a  part  of  the  usual  school 
routine.  It  is  only  the  essentials  and  the  elements  of  music 
and  drawing  that  are  taught,  and  neither  are  given  such  promi- 
nence as  to  lead  to  the  criticism  that  accomplishments  rather  than 
the  first  principles  of  a  necessary  branch  are  being  given  to  the 
scholars.  The  public  school  is  not  and  should  in  no  way  be 
regarded  as  a  technical  school.  The  course  which  has  been  pur- 
sued here  strikes  the  happy  mean,  in  that  the  studies  mentioned 
are  made  minor  in  importance  and  are  not  pursued  to  that  com- 
pleteness which  is  seen  in  the  more  pi-ominent  and  essential 
branches. 

A  fair  knowledge  of  music,  such  as  is  now  obtained  in  our 
schools,  is  in  every  way  desirable,  and  we  are  glad  to  add,  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  appreciated  as  the  years  advance.  Occa- 
sionally a  scholar  presents  himself  at  our  desk  to  be  excused  from 
the  study,  on  the  ground  that  he  has  no  ear  for  music.  The  ex- 
cuse is  seldom  granted,  and  then  only  in  exceptional  cases, 
and  after  thorough  investigation.  Our  experience  leads  us  to 
believe  that  it  is  the  unwillingness  or  lack  of  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  student  to  master  the  mathematics  of  music,  that  should  be 
given  as  the  reason  for  the  wish  to  omit  the  lesson,  rather  than 
any  absence  of  natural  appreciation  of  music  generally.  The 
moral  influence  of  music  is  something  that  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
It  has  carried  armies  to  victory,  and  is  our  only  universal  language. 
Observed  from  the  moral  standpoint  alone,  it  is  certainly  an  ele- 
ment for  good,  and  being  such,  it  is  properly  placed.  It  is  not 
cant,  but  common  sense  that  tells  ns  that  the  public  school  should 
teach  morality  by  every  means  which  it  posesses,  and  this  study 
is  most  surely  an  efficient  aid  to  that  desired  end. 

The  Study  of  Drawing  is  in  an  entirely  different  line  from  that 
of  vocal  music,  but  is  none  the  less  essential  to  a  perfect  system 
of  public  instruction.  With  us  it  has  found  many  apt  pupils,  and 
has  been  of  good  general  effect,  as  regards  the  whole  list  of 
branches.  It  is  one  which  underlies  all  the  mechanic  arts,  and  is 
as  useful  as  it  is  far  reaching  in  its  application.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  how  pleased  the  younger  children  are  with  it,  and  how 
by  nature  they  seem  to  require  it  and  are  fitted  to  it.  It  is  a 
branch  which  should  be  taught  one,  in  his  or  her  younger  years, 
when  the  training  which  the  eye  and  hand  receive  will  be  prop- 
erly inclined,  and  the  habits  in  time  truly  and  correctly  formed.. 
This  is  particularly  desirable  with  us,  inasmuch  as  we  have  as  yet 
no  public  schools  of  the  kindergarten  order.  By  drawing  is  not 
meant  mere  picture  making ;  the  instruction  is  of  a  far  more  gen- 
eral character,  and  aims  at  what  is  useful  rather  than  what  is 
simply  ornamental.  It  is  intended  to  be,  and  is,  thoroughly  prac- 
tical in  its  bearing,  and  is  an  aid  to  other  studies,  particularly 
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writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  The  valuable  relation  which 
it  has  to  map  drawing  alone,  affords  a  sufficient  excuse  for  being, 
if  excuse  is  needed.  It  trains  one  to  observation,  to  correct  ideas 
of  form,  of  heights  and  distances,  and  in  truth  is  wholly  general 
in  its  nature.  It  is  not  as  a  study  ranked  or  intended  to  be  ranked 
as  more  than  an  elementary  branch.  It  does  not  hold  the  position 
that  it  naturally  would  in  a  strictly  technical  school.  It  aims, 
and  succeeds  in  its  aim,  to  give  one  a  good  general  idea  of  an  art 
which  in  after  years  can  be  made  available  for'  purposes  almost 
innumerable.  It  was  a  wise  provision  that  placed  drawing  and 
vocal  music  upon  our  list  of  school  studies.  They  have  proved 
themselves  invaluable  in  more  ways  than  one.  As  time  passes, 
the  appreciation  of  their  value  increases  more  and  more. 

Truancy. — The  evil  of  truancy  is  one  that  needs  earnest  coop- 
eration to  effect  its  destruction.  Without  the  working  together 
of  all  who  sincerely  desire  it  abolished,  its  abolishment  will  never 
be  accomplished.  Until  both  bodies,  the  school  authorities  and 
the  parents,  are  equally  active  in  their  endeavors  to  suppress  the 
evil,  truancy,  as  a  blot  upon  our  school  records,  will  continue  to 
exist.  Both  the  State  and  the  town  have  in  the  past,  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  used  the  powers  which  they  have  possessed  to  compel 
the  regular  school  attendance  of  all  children  of  legal  age,  but 
while  the  measures  employed  by  them  have  been,  to  a  certain 
degree,  productive  of  good  results,  yet  they  lack  that  complete- 
ness which  is  to  be  wished  for  and  desired,  because  the  parents,  as 
a  body,  are  not  wholly  in  accord  with  them.  The  investigation  of 
cases  of  absenteeism,  as  well  as  the  mere  existence  of  truant  laws, 
have  some  effect  towards  increasing  school  attendance,  while  the 
arrests  made  from  day  to  day  of  scholars  who  are  found  in  the 
streets  during  school  hours,  operate  as  a  warning  to  the  parents, 
and  a  check  upon  the  children.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
there  will  be  no  valuable  and  visible  progress  towards  the  extin- 
guishment of  this  evil  until  there  is  a  more  perfect  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  those  parents  who  now 
look  upon  truancy  as  a  matter  of  but  small  importance.  As  soon 
as  all  can  be  made  to  believe  that  the  school,  and  not  the  street, 
is  the  place  for  children,  especially  for  those  of  tender  years,  then 
a  marked  advancement  in  lessening  the  roll  of  absentees  may  be 
looked  for  with  some  reasonable  expectation.  But  moral,  rather 
than  legal  force,  must  be  relied  upon  to  bring  about  this  much 
hoped  for  end.  Compulsory  attendance  is  right  and  proper — it  is 
a  part  of  the  educational  economy  of  the  State,  and  as  such  law- 
fully exists.  What  is  wanted,  in  addition  to  this,  is  a  united 
opinion  on  the  part  of  all  who  have  children,  that  such  is  the  fact. 
In  some  cities  truant  schools  have  been  established  with  a  view 
towards  the  abolishment  of  this  educational  drawback.  Their 
influence  has  been  in  the  main  good,  but  the  general  results  con- 
nected therewith  have  not  been  absolutely  satisfactory.  Truancy 
may  have  been  somewhat  abated,  but  has  not,  in  any  instance, 
been  wholly  eradicated  by  this  method.     The  continued  existence 
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of  the  school  admits  the  truancy.  Parents  of  this  town  are  well 
aware  that  their  children  must  attend  school  for  a  certain  period 
annually ;  the  difficulty  is  not  there,  nor  in  the  exercise  of  the 
conrpulsion  which  the  law  allows  to  be  used  to  make  them  attend ; 
it  lies  rather  in  the  want  of  an  absolute  conviction  on  their  part, 
as  pai-ents  and  citizens,  that  it  is  the  best  possible  thing  for  them, 
for  the  town,  and  for  the  children  themselves,  that  they  should 
be  always  at  school  within  school  hours.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  fair  and  sufficient  reasons  why  the  non-attendance  of  some 
children  is  so  frequently  noticed,  and  has,  in  so  many  instances, 
become  habitual.  But  it  is  not  wholly  through  ignorance.  Some 
parents  seem  to  think,  eVen  when  necessity  does  not  compel  such 
a  belief,  that  the  sooner  a  child  begins  to  learn  how  to  earn  a 
dollar,  or  a  dime,  it  is  just  so  much  a  matter  of  progress  with  the 
child,  forgetting  that  there  are  more  than  sufficient  opportunities 
out  of  school  hours  for  this  sort  of  practical  street  education,  if 
education  it  can  be  called,  and  forgetting  further  that  educated 
labor  produces  more  in  less  time,  both  as  regards  money  and 
amount,  than  that  labor  which  is  allowed  to  go  to  its  task  unin- 
structed  and  uninformed. 

There  are  some  cases  where  children  have  been  partially,  if  not 
wholly,  abandoned,  and  thus  left  to  their  own  ways  and  devices, 
have  drifted  naturally  into  crooked  and  evil  paths,  and  taken  to 
themselves  habits  of  idleness  and  an  utter  disregard  of  anything 
which  asks  authority  or  demands  respect.  But  these  are  the 
exceptional  instances,  are  beyond  conviction  and  control,  and  in 
course  of  time  find  their  way  to  Middletown  or  Meriden.  Such 
as  these  are  not  expected  to  be  reached  by  any  moral  force,  and 
with  them  the  law  itself  must  be  allowed  to  take  its  course  for  the 
attempt,  at  least,  of  future  benefit  to  the  truant  as  well  as  to  the 
State.  Yet,  aside  from  this,  when  the  system  of  public  education 
is  clearly  and  distinctly  understood,  both  in  its  special  and  its 
general  bearings,  by  all  who  compose  the  public,  the  evil  of 
truancy  will  be  found  to  have  materially  lessened,  and  the  roll  of 
absentees  to  have  diminished  almost  beyond  measure. 

Killingly. — Geo.  W.  Pike,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Visitors. 

We  have  at  last  arrived  at  a  stage  in  the  development  of  our 
school  system  when  there  is  no  private  school,  and  no  demand  for 
one,  within  the  limits  of  our  town.  Long  may  our  public  schools 
have  such  confidence  reposed  in  their  excellence,  and  long  may 
they  be  worthy  of  such  confidence.  It  is  a  source  of  much  satis- 
faction, that  so  many  of  the  poor  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  sending  them  regularly  to  school,  and 
that  not  merely  when  they  are  too  small  to  work  to  much  profit, 
but  also  when  they  might  be  employed  legally  in  factories  and 
other  places  of  labor.  The  advanced  scholars  in  our  common 
schools  and  the  members  of  our  high  school  are  largely  composed 
of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  in 
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scholarship  they  are  equal  to  the  children  of  the  rich,  and  we  may 
well  anticipate  that  many  of  those  who  are  now  pursuing  their 
studies  in  our  schools  are  fitting  themselves  for  positions  of  use- 
fulness which  would  have  been  entirely  beyond  their  reach  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  beneficent  provisions  of  our  free  school  sys- 
tem. A  system  working  so  admirably,  having  produced  such 
good  results  in  the  past,  and  giving  such  promise  of  continued 
and  increasing  usefulness,  we  would  commend  to  the  watchful, 
fostering  care  of  the  citizens  of  the  town. 

Considering  what  the  high  school  has  done,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, in  the  few  years  of  its  existence,  in  elevating  the  standard 
of  our  schools  throughout  the  town,  in  educating  some  of  our  best 
teachers,  and  in  educating  so  many  from  every  district  in  town,  it 
would  not  seem  that  there  could  be  any  question  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  sustaining  it.  But  it  is  unfortunately  true,  that  a  few  individ- 
uals whose  characters  are  above  suspicion  as  well  as  above 
reproach,  and  the  vicious  generally  led  on  by  demagogues  whose 
whole  desire  is  to  ruin  whatever  is  pure,  noble,  or  of  good  repute, 
have  made  this  a  question  which  must  be  met  at  the  ballot-box.  If 
this  can  be  settled  in  favor  of  the  school  by  so  large  a  majority 
that  the  uselessness  of  again  raising  the  question  shall  be  appar- 
ent, it  will  be  fortunate  for  our  school  system  and  the  good  name 
of  our  town.  The  only  way  to  settle  a  question  so  that  it  shall 
stay  settled,  is  to  settle  it  right.  To  expect  that  we  can  go  back 
to  the  old  system  of  private  schools,  thus  giving  an  opportunity 
of  fair  education  only  to  the  wealthy,  is  to  forget  that  we  are 
living  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Manchester. — Dr.  O.  B.  Taylor,  Acting  Visitor. 

Language  Training. — The  study  of  grammar,  as  usually  con- 
ducted in  the  schools,  fails  to  give  to  the  larger  number  of  pupils 
the  training  and  practice  in  the  use  of  language  which  they  ought 
to  receive.  English  Grammar  should  teach,  according  to  the  old 
definition,  "  how  to  speak  and  torite  the  English  language  correctly." 
How  shall  this  be  done  ?  Not  by  waiting  till  the  child  is  well  ad- 
vanced in  other  studies,  and  then  putting  a  text  book  into  his  hands 
to  learn  rules  and  take  up  exercises  imanalysis  and  parsing,  but  by 
language  training,  an  exercise  which  by  informal  oral  instruction 
will  impart  the  knowledge  of  the  name  and  use  of  the  different 
parts  of  speech,  of  the  principal  elements  and  proper  construction 
of  sentences,  giving  to  the  pupil  constant  practice  in  spelling,  the 
use  of  capital  letters,  marks  of  punctuation  and  other  essentials  to 
correct  writing.  In  his  later  course,  if  he  continues  in  school,  he 
may  take  the  text-book  as  a  help  to  further  acquirements  without 
ever  having  discovered  that  grammar  is  a  dry  study. 

In  order  to  promote  this  method  of  teaching  language,  Swinton's 
Language  Lessons  and  Swinton's  Language  Primer,  have  been 
placed  in  the  schools  as  an  aid  to  teachers,  and  to  be  used  by 
them  only  for  Oral  and  Blackboard  instruction. 
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But  why  begin  this  study  so  early,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
age  at  which  the  child  ordinarily  takes  up  the  study  of  grammar? 

1.  Because  taught  thus  he  is  able  to  comprehend  it  as  readily 
as  he  does  other  subjects  which  he  usually  learns  in  school  at  this 
early  age.  2.  Because  many  children  in  the  schools  never  "  study 
grammar,"  the  time  of  their  attendance  is  brief,  and  they  leave 
school  without  the  knowledge  and  training  which  might  have 
been  given  them  by  a  judicious  employment  of  a  portion  of  time 
in  oral  instruction  in  language.  3.  Because  the  habit  of  correct 
expression  should  be  formed  early,  and  the  knowledge  of  princi- 
ples thus  gradually  acquired  will  make  the  study  for  those  who 
can  pursue  it  a  pleasure  and  not  a  task  to  be  dreaded  at  a  later 
period.  4.  Because  this  method  is  an  exercise  in  xoriting  as  well 
as  speaking,  and  leads  the  child  early  to  form  the  habit  of  giving 
written  expression  to  his  thoughts.  Composition-writing,  dreaded 
universally  as  a  burden  on  the  mind  to  think  of  something  to  say, 
is  of  little  account  to  the  scholar,  compared  with  practice  in 
putting  into  proper  form  the  facts  and  thoughts  with  which  he 
is  daily  familiar. 

Middletown. — J.  M.  Hubbard,  Acting  Visitor. 

Good  Teachers. — We  do  well  to  build  good  school-houses  and 
equip  them  with  all  useful  helps  to  study,  but  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  any  or  all  of  these  things  can 
supply  the  place  of  good  teachers.  Whatever  else  we  do  or  leave 
undone,  we  should  always  insist  upon  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ard of  qualifications  in  teachers.  There  is  but  one  absolute  test 
of  teaching  capacity,  and  that  is  the  same  as  the  test  of  general- 
ship— success.  It  is  not  wholly  absurd  to  compare  the  task  of  the 
teacher  to  that  of  the  military  commander.  Antagonistic  forces 
are  to  be  overcome  in  both  cases,  and  in  both  the  possession  of 
sufficient  resources  and  a  masterly  handling  of  them  is  essential. 
Good  teachers,  like  good  generals,  may  vary  widely  in  methods, 
but  they  all  bring  their  forces  to  bear  upon  the  stronghold  of  op- 
position, and  somehow,  if  not  in  one  way  then  in  another,  they 
capture  it.  Failures  in  minor  points,  temporary  defeats  on  the 
main  point,  do  not  discourage  them.  They  have  resources,  they 
knoAv  how  to  use  them,  and  they  succeed.  Teachers  of  this  class 
should  have  gi'eat  liberty  in  matters  of  method  and  detail,  and  be 
alloAved  to  work  with  the  tools,  to  wear  the  armor,  and  to  fight 
with  the  weapons  that  suit  them  best.  But  to  teach  in  this  way, 
the  teacher  must  have  resources  outside  of  the  text-book.  No 
teacher  should  be  content  with  merely  text-book  exercises ;  no 
teacher  should  be  content  with  any  unvarying  routine.  Their  best 
work  lies  outside  of  this,  and  it  is  one  which  requires  the  whole 
mental  and  moral  nature  to  be  alert.  It  is  not  enough  for  teach- 
ers to  simply  know  what  they  are  required  to  teach,  and  rest 
there.  The  controlling  power  over  their  scholars,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  success,  is  something  no  indolent  mind  or  sleeping  soul  can 
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attain.  To  attain  and  maintain  this  power,  constant  self-training 
is  necessary,  and  this  training  should  certainly  include  a  range  of 
study  far  outside  of  what  it  is  required  to  teach.  It  should  in- 
clude an  ample  fund  of  information  concerning  the  news  of  the 
day,  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  world's  walk  in  general.  It 
should  also  include  some  familiarity  with  the  best  literature  of 
past  and  present  ages.  Such  mental  food  as  this,  digested  by 
thoughtful  consideration,  cannot  fail  to  make  the  teacher  strong 
for  his  work.  Some  teachers  famish  rather  than  feed  themselves, 
and  know  not  why  they  are  weak.  Too  few  of  our  teachers,  or 
indeed  of  any  of  us,  realize  the  importance  of  giving  the  pupils  in 
our  schools  training  as  well  as  instruction.  Many  seem  to  have 
the  idea  that  if  the  scholar  has  learned  how  to  do  anything  it  is 
sufficient,  and  he  may  pass  immediately  to  something  else ;  but 
simply  knowing  how  to  solve  a  problem  in  arithmetic,,  or  perform 
any  mental  operation  whatever,  no  more  enables  one  to  do  such 
work  with  ease,  celerity,  and  certainty,  than  knowing  how  to  row 
a  boat,  run  a  steam  engine,  or  build  a  house,  makes  one  a  compe- 
tent oarsman,  engineer,  or  builder.  To  know  how  is  not  always 
to  be  able.  Ability  is  what  is  wanted ;  and  ability  comes  from 
training,  from  performances  repeated  until  the  faculties  take  hold 
of  the  work  easily,  but  with  confidence  and  strength.  Acquisi- 
tions such  as  these  are  permanent.  Work  of  this  kind  endures. 
It  will  be  readily  conceded  that  the  most  our  schools  can  do  is  to 
equip  the  scholar  for  the  work  of  self-education.  Indeed,  if  they 
do  this  fairly  well,  they  do  a  great  work.  The  stock  of  informa- 
tion with  which  they  supply  him  is  but  a  nucleus  about  which  he 
may  gather  almost  unlimited  accumulations.  The  chief  value  of 
the  training  he  receives  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  enables  him  to  train 
himself  intelligently  and  effectively. 

The  principal  mediuA.  through  which  information  is  acquired 
and  mental  training  effected  is  language,  and  there  is  certainly 
nothing  of  greater  importance  taught  in  our  public  schools  than 
the  use  of  our  mother  tongue.  Not  its  philosophy  or  its  mechanism, 
but  its  use,  and  that  both  in  receiving  and  communicating  ideas. 
Only  the  trained  reader  receives  all  the  written  or  printed  page 
can  give.  Only  the  one  who  is  trained  in  the  art  of  expression 
can  communicate  his  thoughts  and  feelings  adequately.  The  im- 
portance of  training  in  the  use  of  language  is  not  likely  to  be 
over-estimated.  It  does  not  receive  that  degree  of  attention  in 
our  schools  which  its  importance  demands. 

There  should  be  a  much  greater  variety  in  the  reading  exercises 
in  use,  especially  with  advanced  scholars;  and  joined  with  this 
the  practice  of  questioning  each  reading  class  upon  the  contents 
of  its  lesson.  With  advanced  scholars  this  exercise  might  include 
paraphrases  of  certain  passages,  the  suggestion  of  synonyms  for 
important  words,  and  varied  forms  of  expression  for  the  ideas 
conveyed.  An  exercise  like  this  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
teacher  would  be  of  far  greater  benefit  to  most  scholars  than  the 
usual  grammar  lesson. 
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New  Britain. — Charles  Northend,  Acting  Visitor. 

We  have  good  schools,  but  are  they  as  good  as  they  should  be, 
and  accomplishing  for  the  town  all  that  they  ought  ?  Are  there 
any  particulars  in  which  they  can  be  improved  and  their  useful- 
ness augmented  ? 

In  the  first  place,  good  as  they  are,  they  are  not  perfect.  The 
teachers  have  been  well  qualified  and  faithful.  They  have  done 
what  they  could  under  existing  circumstances,  and  many  of  them 
have  clone  excellent  work.  Their  teaching  has  been  accurate  and 
thorough,  and  their  daily  bearing  and  personal  influence  have 
been  most  commendable.  By  their  daily  demeanor,  by  their 
kindly  sympathy  and  encouragement,  by  their  pleasant  and  cheer- 
ing tones  of"  voice,  and  by  all  they  have  done  and  said,  in  manner 
as  much,  or  more  than  in  matter,  they  have  been  hourly  imparting 
lessons  and  influences  which  will  be  felt  for  good  by  their  pupils 
in  all  subsequent  life.  The  unconscious  influence  which  goes  out 
from  the  hourly  life  and  manners  of  a  teacher,  from  her  way  of 
doing  and  saying  things,  is  far  greater  than  is  usually  supposed. 
What  the  teacher  is  as  she  moves  in  the  presence  of  her  pupils, 
and  what  and  how  she  speaks  to  them  and  before  them,  are  often 
of  more  importance  and  influence  than  high  literary  qualifications 
and  ovTer-exactiug  rules  and  requirements. 

To  have  a  successful  manufacturing  establishment,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  to  have  good  buildings,  well-adjusted  machinery 
and  good  material,  but  above  all,  there  must  be  at  the  head  of 
the  concern  a  man  who  thoroughly  comprehends  the  whole  pro- 
cess, and  will  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  work. 

The  same  is  true  of  school  matters.  We  may  have  a  school- 
house  faultless  in  design  and  structure,  we  may  have  the  best  of 
text-books,  and  pupils  of  intelligent  minde  may  be  sent  to  school 
with  great  regularity  ;  and  yet  if  an  incompetent  teacher  is  placed 
over  that  school,  the  entire  investment  will  prove  worthless  or 
worse  than  worthless.  But  let  the  same  care  be  manifested  in 
the  selection  of  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  school  as  is  given  to 
the  choice  of  a  factory  superintendent,  and  the  results  will  be 
satisfactory.  What  should  we  think  of  him  who  should  purchase 
a  costly  carriage  and  valuable  horses,  and  then  intrust  them  to  the 
care  of  one  entirely  incompetent  for  their  management?  And 
what  shall  be  thought  of  a  community  which  erects  costly  and 
commodious  school  buildings  and  enacts  excellent  school  regula- 
tions, but  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  allows  cheapness  to  exert  a 
controlling  power? 

During  the  last  year  a  general  reduction  has  been  made  in  the 
compensation  of  teachers.  This  was  done  to  meet  a  pressing 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  community,  growing  out  of  the  long- 
continued  depression  of  business.  But  competent  teachers  had 
never  been  paid  as  liberally  as  the  same  order  of  talent  and  ex- 
perience had  received  in  other  departments.  It  was  urged  that 
an  abundant  supply  of  teachers  could  be  procured  at  a  reduced 
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rate.  This  was  true,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  lower  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation, the  greater  the  number  of  aspirants  for  the  situation. 
While  very  few  might  consider  themselves  competent  to  fill  a 
thousand  dollar  situation,  there  would  be  scores  who  would  think 
they  could  fill  a  position  worth  half  that  amount.  Positions  in 
our  banks,  manufacturing,  and  insurance  offices  might  be  filled  by 
men  at  a  quarter  of  the  rates  now  paid,  but  what  would  be  the 
result?  Our  pulpits  might  command  the  services  of  pastors  at 
less  than  half  the  prices  now  paid,  but  what  kind  of  services 
would  they  be  ?  It  is  readily  admitted  of  most  other  callings 
than  that  of  teaching,  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  If 
a  lady  has  spent  several  years  and  many  hundred  dollars  in  quali- 
fying herself  to  teach,  she  certainly  ought  to  be  worth  more  and 
to  receive  more  than  one  who  takes  up  the  business  as  a  tempo- 
rary calling,  or  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else.  While  there 
is  no  lack,  especially  in  dull  times,  of  applicants  for  teachers' 
positions,  there  is  a  lack  of  first-class  teachers — of  those  who  are 
not  only  well  qualified  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  but  who  also 
engage  in  the  work  "  con  amove."  We  have  lost  within  the  past 
year  two  teachers  of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  merely  because 
we  were  not  willing  to  pay  as  much  as  similiar  talent  and  tact 
commanded  in  other  places.  We  may  as  well  plead  for  cheap 
ministers,  doctors  and  lawyers  as  for  cheap  teachers.  In  other 
matters,  people  reason  and  act  otherwise.  If  a  man  wishes  to 
have  a  favorite  colt  trained  and  broken  for  use,  he  wants  the 
work  well  done,  and  so  he  looks  for  ability  in  the  workman  and 
expects  to  pay  therefor.  He  does  not  say  that  because  there  are 
hundreds  ready  to  undertake  the  work,  the  compensation  should 
be  moderate.  If  a  teacher  is  compelled  to  practice  the  most  rigid 
economy  to  bring  her  unavoidable  expenses  within  her  income,  and 
allow  no  means  for  purchasing  books  for  her  improvement, — and 
with  a  constant  feeling  that  a  few  days  of  illness,  with  its  attend- 
ant expenses,  will  more  than  exhaust  her  scanty  earnings, — it  may 
readily  be  seen  that  her  energy  and  interest  will  be  greatly  les- 
sened. But  let  her  be  properly  compensated,  and  made  to  feel 
that  her  services  are  duly  appreciated,  and  she  will  enter  upon 
her  work  with  a  will  that  will  make  success  sure  and  decided. 
We  by  no  means  plead  for  high  salaries,  but  we  protest  with 
great  earnestness  against  that  false  economy  which  is  sure  to 
result  in  loss.  If  we  would  make  our  schools  better,  let  us  gener- 
ously compensate  and  kindly  appreciate  those  who  are  called  to 
the  work  of  instructing  them.  We  once  knew  a  man  who  cheer- 
fully paid  fifty  dollars  for  a  quarter's  training  of  a  colt,  but  most 
grudgingly  paid  five  dollars  for  a  quarter's  tuition  of  his  boy.  It 
would  not  be  the  father's  fault  if  that  colt  did  not  prove  of  more 
real  value  than  the  boy. 

The  teacher  of  our  high  school  spent  many  years  and  several 
thousand  dollars  in  qualifying  himself  for  his  position.  Is  not 
the  training  of  a  hundred  youth  as  important  as  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  hundred  men  in  a  manufacturing  establishment  ? 
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Many  years  ago  a  wealthy  farmer  called  upon  an  eminent 
lawyer  in  Boston  to  ask  his  opinion  on  an  important  legal  point. 
Stating  the  particulars,  the  farmer  asked,  "  Can  such  and  such  a 
thing  be  done  ?"  Without  the  least  hesitation  the  jurist  answered, 
"  No,"  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  farmer  who  was  thereby 
made  sure  of  title  to  property  worth  many  thousand  dollars. 
"And  now,"  said  the  farmer,  "how  much  shall  I  pay  you?" 
"  Ten  dollars,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  What !  ten  dallars  for  just 
saying  no  ?"  "  Ah :  my  friend,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  you  don't 
consider  that  it  cost  me  much  time  and  money  and  study  to  learn 
how  to  say  no."  That  farmer  might  have  found  a  lawyer  who 
would  have  said  "  no  or  yes  "  for  fifty  cents,  but  what  would  it 
have  been  worth  ?  It  is  not  true  that  if  we  would  have  good 
work  done  we  must  recognize  the  worth  of  the  skill  and  know- 
ledge in  its  performance  ? 

'New  Haven  (City  District). — A.  Parish,  Superintendent. 

The  Hillhouse  High  School  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  public 
school  system,  and  its  success  is  dependent,  in  a  measure,  on  the 
quality  of  instruction  given  in  the  grades  below  it.  Its  steady 
advance  through  a  series  of  years,  sometimes  against  serious  ob- 
stacles, is  evidence  of  its  own  excellence  and  the  thorough  prepa- 
ration of  pupils  promoted  to  it  from  the  lower  schools.  During 
the  year  just  closed  the  largest  class  but  one  that  has  ever  com- 
pleted its  course  of  studies,  was  graduated  ;  and  the  largest  class 
ever  admitted  was  received  in  May  last.  Few  vacant  seats 
remain,  and  should  the  next  class  of  candidates  equal  the  last,  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  rooms  now  occupied  will  be  well  tested. 
As  a  test  of  the  thorough  instruction  given  in  the  languages  and 
mathematics,  names  of  a  large  number  might  be  mentioned,  if  it 
were  proper,  of  scholars  from  the  High  School  who  have  taken 
prizes  and  high  rank  in  scholarship  in  Yale  Scientific  and 
Academic  departments,  also  in  other  institutions.  The  Classical 
Department  received  its  third  class  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
school  year,  consisting  of  nineteen  members.  There  are  now 
nearly  fifty  students  in  this  department  preparing  for  the 
Academic,  and  others  for  the  Scientific  department  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. 

The  service  which  the  High  School  is  performing  for  the  dis- 
trict, in  preparing  its  graduates  to  become  teachers  in  our  schools, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Since  the  erection  of  the  present  High 
School  building  (1872),  the  number  of  young  ladies  from  each 
class  who  have  entered  the  Training  Schools  is  indicated  by  the 
following  figures:  Class  of  1872,  10  entered  ;  1873,  14  ;  1874,  14; 
1875,  14;  1876,  22;  1877,  17;  1878,  15;  1879,16;  total,  122. 
The  number  received  by  the  Training  Schools  each  year  depends 
on  the  number  of  promotions  from  them  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
graded  schools,  made  by  resignations  or  otherwise.  By  a  rule  of 
the  Board,  preference  is  given  to  graduates  over  all  other  candi- 
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dates.  The  graduating  classes  are  now  so  large  that  only  a  part 
of  each  can  be  employed  in  our  schools  ;  but  every  one  holding  a 
diploma  has  an  excellent  testimonial  to  recommend  her  as  being 
well  prepared  by  her  education  to  teach  elsewhere. 

The  Ungraded  Schools  are  an  indispensable  appendage  to  our 
graded  system.  They  pi'ovide  for  a  class  of  children,  who  for 
any  cause  must  necessarily  be  irregular  in  their  attendance  be- 
yond certain  limits.  Unreasonably  disobedient  and  insubordinate 
pupils,  who  are  a  detriment  to  the  good  order  and  instruction  of 
the  school,  are  separated  from  it  and  placed  here  where  they  can 
be  controlled  and  taught,  without  disturbing  others.  Truants, 
also,  are  placed  in  these  schools  for  special  discipline.  The 
graded  schools,  relieved  of  these  three  classes,  great  burdens  to 
the  teachers,  move  on  with  greater  ease  and  rapidity,  while  both 
pupils  and  teachers  perform  their  duties  with  pleasure,  satisfaction 
and  profit  that  would  be  impossible  in  the  presence  of  disturbers 
of  good  order. 

The  Whiting  St.  School  has  made  marked  progress  during  the 
year.  The  regularity  of  attendance  has  been  remarkable,  excel- 
ling even  many  of  the  graded  schools.  The  attention  and  close 
application  of  the  boys  to  their  studies  would  be  highly  creditable 
to  any  school.  The  improvement  in  manners  and  manliness  have 
been  more  observable  than  during  any  previous  year.  But  who 
are  these  boys,  doing  so  well,  yet  requiring  this  special  treatment  ? 
Nearly  every  one  of  them  is  possessed  of  a  disposition,  or  habit, 
which  makes  him  an  insubordinate  pupil,  and  unmanageable  in 
the  graded  schools,  requiring  that  vigorous  or  peculiar  treatment 
which  few  female  teachers  are  capable  of  using.  One  such  boy 
is  enough  to  paralyze  the  best  efforts  of  the  teacher  and  hinder 
the  improvement  of  all  pupils  in  the  room.  The  change  wrought 
in  them  comes  from  the  simple  fact  that  they  are  placed  under 
government  which  they  feel  it  is  useless  to  resist.  Now  and  then 
one  may,  even  here,  persist  in  his  insubordination  so  far  as  to 
require  his  transfer  to  the  State  Reform  School  at  Meriden.  It 
may  require  considerable  outside  attention  of  the  truant  officer, 
but  "  it  pays,"  both  for  the  good  the  boys  get  in  this  school,  and 
the  benefit  the  graded  schools  gain  by  their  absence  from  them. 

Another  element  of  the  school  should  be  mentioned  :  of  boys 
employed  irregularly,  when  they  can  find  "jobs."  While  unem- 
ployed they  can  spend  their  time  profitably  in  this  school.  Oc- 
casionally one  comes  in  voluntarily  ;  others,  found  vagrant  on  the 
street,  are  introduced  by  the  truant  officer.  Great  credit  is  due 
the  teacher  who  has  charge  of  this  school  for  his  excellent  in- 
struction and  management  of  the  boys.  His  government  is  kind, 
but  firm ;  and  his  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  honor  and  self-respect 
in  some  of  them  seems  to  have  wrought  a  radical  change  in  their 
character.  As  a  rule,  the  boys  are  returned  to  the  graded  schools 
after  a  suitable  probation,  upon  evidence  of  satisfactory  improve- 
ment. But  many  of  them  should  never  be  placed  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  woman. 
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The  Grand  St.  Ungraded  School  is  much  like  the  one  just 
named,  but  is  smaller;  yet  it  is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of 
the  graded  department  of  the  Woolsey  district.  Only  boys  are 
received  here,  as  in  the  Whiting  St.  School.  The  softening  down 
of  the  hard,  rough  character  of  the  pupils  is  very  obvious,  when 
compared  with  those  in  the  school  in  former  years. 

The  Fair  St.  Ungraded  School  receives  both  sexes,  and  a 
younger  class  of  children.  The  teaching  is  thorough,  and  the 
pupils,  boys  as  well  as  girls,  are  taught  sewing,  and  the  boys  are 
often  quite  as  skillful  as  the  girls  in  this  branch. 

Truancy. — Ample  provision  is  made  for  the  reformation  of 
truants  and  the  instruction  of  neglected  children.  The  Secretary 
is  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board  in  securing  the  attendance  at 
school  of  both  these  classes  of  offenders  against  the  public  policy 
and  the  laws  of  the  State.  In  doing  this  work  he  is  aided  by  an 
officer  detailed  from  the  police  force  of  the  city  for  this  special 
duty.  All  cases  of  truancy  on  the  part  of  children,  or  neglect 
on  that  of  parents  when  reported  for  the  first  time,  are  immedi- 
ately investigated  by  the  Secretary,  who  visits  the  parents  or 
guardians  and  seeks  their  cooperation  in  preventing  a  recurrence 
of  the  offense.  In  most  cases  this  is  all  that  is  needed.  But  in  a 
city  containing  more  than  thirteen  thousand  children  of  school 
age,  there  will  inevitably  be  found  very  many  cases  where 
parental  neglect  or  juvenile  depravity  calls  for  more  peremptory 
interference. 

The  main  end  the  Board  has  had  in  view  in  the  discipline  of 
truants  has  been  the  reformation  rather  than  the  punishment  of 
delinquents,  and  it  is  gratifying  that  in  almost  every  case  the 
concurrence  of  the  parents  has  been  secured,  even  in  cases  where 
it  has  seemed  necessary  to  send  apparently  incorrigible  offenders 
to  profit  by  the  present  admirable  management  of  the  Meriden 
Reform  School. 

Norwich  (Central  District). — N.  L.  Bishop,  Superintendent. 

During  the  past  year,  more  than  the  usual  care  and  attention 
has  been  bestowed  upon  reading,  and  not  only  has  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  work  been  accomplished,  but  the  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  more  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress  in  the  future. 
The  introduction  of  the  First  Reader,  printed  in  Leigh's  pro- 
nouncing type,  into  two  of  the  rooms  and  the  putting  it  into  the 
hands  of  all  the  teachers  using  the  First  Reader,  for  their  assistance, 
greatly  aided  in  bringing  about  the  advance  made.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  in  which  this  type  was  used  by  the  pupils  not  only  was  the 
work  of  the  year  well  done,  but  nearly  a  full  term's  work  upon 
the  next  year  of  the  course  was  completed  in  addition,  and  in  the 
other  room  an  unusual  number  of  pupils  was  promoted  to  the 
class  next  in  advance,  a  result  traceable  to  improvement  in  read- 
ing. The  excellencies  noted  in  the  use  of  this  method  may  be 
stated  as  follows : 
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.First,  pupils  discover  readily  that  letters  represent  sounds. 
Second,  they  learn  the  powers  of  letters  in  their  different  com- 
binations quicker  than  by  any  other  method  hitherto  used  by  us. 
Third,  they  are  able  earlier  to  pronounce  new  words  independ- 
ently of  the  teacher.  Fourth,  the  teacher  has  a  guide  in  her 
work  which  guards  against  errors  and  cultivates  accuracy.  Thus 
far  no  evil  effects  are  discoverable  from  its  use. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  introduction  of  this  method 
into  the  lowest  grade  throughout  the  schools  will  result  in  higher 
attainments  in  this  most  important  branch  of  study  in  the  Primary 
School  than  we  have  hitherto  secured.  Progress  in  reading  in  the 
upper  grades  was  evidenced  by  the  very  general  use  of  clear  and 
natural  tones.  Deliberation  and  care,  as  well  as  naturalness  in 
the  utterance  of  the  thoughts  read,  were  exhibited  to  an  unusual 
degree. 

'  Plymouth. — L.  D.  Baldwin,  Acting  Visitor. 

Is  the  science  of  teaching  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  in 
our  material  interests  ?  The  hard  times  of  these  passing  years 
have  caused  multitudes  to  seek  the  remunerative  profession  of 
teaching,  for  which  they  are  poorly  qualified  by  previous  train- 
ing or  by  nature.  I  emphasize  this  last  word  from  the  conviction, 
based  on  the  observation  of  a  life-time,  that  you  might  as  reason- 
ably expect  to  make  a  painter  of  one  who  can  see  no  beauty  in 
the  work  of  a  Raphael,  or  a  finished  musician  of  one  who  has  no 
conception  of  the  harmonies  of  Beethoven,  as  to  make  a  success- 
ful teacher  of  one  who  has  not  the  natural  ability  to  communicate 
instruction  to  others.  The  design  of  the  Normal  School  is  to 
train  candidates  in  the  art  of  teaching.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
such  training  to  make  first-class  teachers  of  those  just  described, 
but  where  a  talent  for  teaching  exists,  though  latent,  it  is  the 
peculiar  province  of  this  institution  to  develop  and  enlarge  it,  and 
make  it  available  for  this  particular  service.  The  generous  support 
of  this  school  by  the  State,  the  very  thorough  and  efficient  corps 
of  teachers,  and  the  successful  training  of  the  pupils  witnessed  by 
those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  occasionally  attend  its  sessions, 
ought  to  insure  a  much  larger  attendance  of  those  who  are  looking 
forward  to  teaching  as  their  special  field  of  labor. 

Unappreciative  and  Unappreciated  Teachers.— Very  many  en- 
gage in  their  work  as  teachers  who  appreciate  neither  their  respon- 
sibilities nor  their  opportunities.  To  them  is  committed  in  a  large 
measure  the  work  of  moulding  the  intellect  and  forming  the  char- 
acter at  the  most  plastic  period  of  life — character  that  shall  wear 
the  impress  of  their  influence,  not  only  for  time,  but  for  eternity. 
The  energy,  ambition,  and  enthusiasm — without  which  no  school 
can  succeed — depend  upon  the  possession  of  like  qualities  by  the 
teacher ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  idle,  listless,  "  don't 
care  "  appearance  of  many  schools  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  lack 
of  those  qualities. 
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Again,  the  faithful,  laborious,  self-denying,  and  thorough 
teacher,  who  toils  for  the  best  welfare  of  his  pupils,  who  is  con- 
scientious in  the  discharge  of  the  smallest  duty  to  them,  often 
incurs  the  displeasure  of  his  patrons  by  the  exhibition  of  these 
noble  trusts.  Said  a  teacher  to  me  a  few  months  since,  "  I  well 
know  my  school  is  not  what  it  ought  or  what  it  should  be — but  I 
shall  not  be  sustained  by  the  people  if  I  do  my  whole  duty."  I  can 
but  wonder  at  the  warped  judgment  of  those  parents,  who  while 
doing  this,  are,  no  doubt,  desirous  of  the  best  good  of  their  chil- 
dren. Parents  ought  to  feel  interest  in  this  all-important  matter,  and 
perfect  accord  should  exist  between  parents  and  teachers.  How 
much  better  that  these  two  classes  should  often  consult  together, 
honestly  endeavoring  to  come  to  a  mutual  and  satisfactory  under- 
standing, than  for  parents  to  openly  promise  to  furnish  their  chil- 
dren with  the  means  of  doing  that  which  is  contrary  to  good 
taste,  and  at  war  with  good  order  and  discipline.  Cases  fre- 
quently occur  in  which  there  is  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
dishonesty  and  untruthfulness  of  pupils  ;  and  yet,  if  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  very  obvious  duty  the  teacher  subjects  the  child  to 
proper  correction,  it  is  immediately  taken  from  school,  and  prob- 
ably with  it  all  the  other  scholars  of  the  family.  Hence  it  is  with 
the  teacher  a  question  of  policy,  whether  to  wink  at  the  glaring 
fault  of  the  child,  or  incur  the  certain  displeasure  of  the  parent. 

Salisbury. — J.  II.  Hurlburt,  Acting  Visitor. 

The  policy  of  securing  good  teachers  and  retaining  them  in 
charge  of  the  same  school  as  long  as  the  interests  of  the  pupils 
require  it,  is  gaining  ground,  especially  in  the  graded  schools.  At 
the  opening  of  the  present  school  year,  but  four  of  the  eighteen 
teachers  were  changed.  In  some  of  the  smaller  districts  a  sys- 
tem of  nepotism  has  been  adopted  which  must  eventually  work 
the  greatest  evil. 

Children  are  sent  to  school  too  young,  The  excuse  that  parents 
wish  to  get  their  little  ones  out  of  the  way  will  not  avail.  If 
public  nursing  establishments  are  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  school  fund,  by  all  means  let  them  be  separated  from  the 
schools.  In  many  places  permanent  physical  injury  has  been 
inflicted  upon  children  by  this  more  than  foolish  practice.  Many 
children  regarded  as  dunces  by  their  teachers  are  not  more  so 
than  their  fellows,  their  apparent  stupidity  being  the  result  of  a 
distaste  for  books  and  learning — the  direct  effect  of  too  early 
forcing.  My  advice  to  teachers  is  to  give  such  young  children 
few  tasks,  and  to  keep  them  out  of  doors  tke  greater  portion 
of  the  school  day.  Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
school  until  six  years  of  age.  The  early  years  should  be  devoted 
to  the  building  up  of  a  healthy  and  robust  physical  organization, 
and  no  effort  be  made  to  cultivate  the  mental  faculties  beyond 
that  which  parents  can  give,  without  confining  the  bodies  of  their 
little   ones  in  the  unwholesome   atmosphere  of  an  overcrowded 
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school  room.  "  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  "  is  the  richest 
heritage  you  can  leave  your  children.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
break  the  constitution  of  a  child  beyond  the  power  of  nature  or 
physic  to  restore.  Keep  your  children  away  from  school  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  endure  its  hardships,  and  then  be  sure  that 
they  take  their  full  share  of  its  advantages. 

The  Acting  Visitor  has  made  great  efforts  to  secure  uniformity 
in  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  schools.  This  can  be  perma- 
nently secured  by  a  vote  of  the  town.  The  school  terms  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  summer  session  may  close  not  later  than 
July  10th.  The  average  attendance  during  the  heat  of  summer 
is  always  much  reduced,  and  what  pupils  remain  in  the  schools 
have  little  ambition  for  study,  while  the  teachers  have  less  for 
their  work. 

The  attention  of  those  who  are  becoming  interested  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  procuring  something  in 
the  way  of  apparatus,  wall  maps,  and  libraries  for  our  school 
rooms.  The  law  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  ten 
dollars  to  each  district  raising  a  like  sum,  as  a  first  installment, 
and  five  dollars  every  subsequent  year,  on  condition  that  the  dis- 
trict raises  a  like  sum.  The  people  of  this  town  have  responded 
nobly  to  the  demand  for  better  school  houses,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  town  in  the  State  of  equal  size  has  better  school  buildings ; 
but  something  more  is  needed.  Good  books  are  essential  to  the 
proper  intellectual  development  of  the  young.  A  taste  for 
standard  and  profitable  reading  must  be  cultivated,  if  we  would 
make  the  labors  of  the  school  room  largely  advantageous.  School 
libraries  should  be  formed  and  carefully  preserved.  The  library 
of  the  Village  Improvement  Society  of  Salisbury  is  a  small  but 
exceedingly  valuable  collection  of  books  of  standard  literature. 
The  greatest  praise  is  due  to  the  collectors  of  these  books  for  the 
selections  they  have  made.  The  collection  of  the  Lakeville 
Library  Association,  numbering  more  than  three  hundred  vol- 
umes, contains  some  excellent  books,  many  of  them  of  a  standard 
character.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  read  such  books,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  trash  so  common  everywhere. 

The  average  attendance  has  been,  as  usual,  largely  affected  by 
the  fact  that  many  children  of  the  required  age  have  attended  no 
school  during  the  year.  The  depression  of  business  has  largely 
caused  this  ;  many  parents  having  kept  their  children  at  home  to 
work  in  order  to  economize  the  labor  account.  With  brighter 
prospects  for  the  future,  we  hope  that  many  who  have  been  com- 
pelled to  keep  their  children  at  home  will  voluntarily  send  them 
to  school. 

You  may  fail  to  provide  a  competency  for  your  children,  but 
you  must  not  neglect  that  which  is  of  more  consequence,  their 
early  education.  Most  of  those  who  fail  to  send  their  children  to 
school  are  the  very  persons  who  themselves  suffer  from  the  need 
of  early  training.  With  their  own  experience  constantly  remind- 
ing them  of  neglect,  they  yet  allow  their  offspring  to  grow  up  in 
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ignorance,  knowing  that  their  children  must  be,  as  they  them- 
selves have  been,  shut  out  from  every  avenue  of  advance- 
ment. Educate  your  children  as  fully  as  you  are  able ;  give 
them  every  opportunity  your  means  will  allow ;  do  not  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  misled  by  the  foolish  cry  against  the  educated 
classes,  sometimes  heard;  know,  as  you  must,  that  education  will 
not  always  make  a  natural  knave  an  honest  man,  nor  a  fool  a  wise 
man,  but  know  that  as  God  has  endowed  you  with  a  mind  of 
wonderful  capacity  for  improvement,  the  cultivation  of  its  facul- 
ties can  detract  nothing  from  its  natural  strength.  "  The  mind 
is  the  man."  If  you  are  endowed  with  such  extraordinary  nat- 
ural powers  that  no  cultivation  can  improve  them,  do  not  belittle 
the  importance  of  culture  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  not  thus 
gifted. 

Many  old  barriers  stand  in  the  way  of  real  progress,  yet  there 
is  a  growing  sentiment  among  the  thinking  portion  of  our  people, 
that  whatever  hinders  improvement  must  give  way.  If  the  man- 
agement of  your  schools  is  not  now  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  your  School  Board,  as  it  eventually  must  be,  the  unan- 
imity of  feeling  and  action,  fast  gaining  ground  between  the 
committees  and  School  ,  Visitors,  will  solve  the  problem  which 
continually  demands  attention.  Let  us  look  forward  with  glow- 
ing hopes  to  the  elevation  of  our  public  schools  to  such  a  standard 
of  excellence  that  parents  need  not  look  beyond  them  for  the 
ordinary  education  of  their  children.  To  achieve  such  a  result 
requires  the  active  agency,  as  well  as  sympathy,  of  every  citizen, 
in  every  effort  made  for  their  improvement. 

Waterbury  (Centre  District). — Rev.  Dr.  J.  F.  Bingham,  Acting 
Visitor. 

The  System  of  Grading  the  Schools. — When  such  numbers  of 
children  are  to  be  taught,  of  all  ages,  of  every  different  degree  of 
attainments,  and  of  very  various  capacities  for  progress,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  proper  grading  of  the  separate  schools  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  importance.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  this  element  in  public  instruction  is  second  in  efficiency 
to  no  other ;  and  that  the  value  of  results  to  be  obtained  from  all 
our  care  and  expense  will  turn  on  nothing  more  than  on  the  wis- 
dom and  completeness  of  the  arrangements  and  gradations  of 
study  by  which  the  children  are  brought  the  most  naturally  and 
easily  over  the  successive  steps  of  a  sound  education ;  by  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  brightest,  most  industrious  and  most  punc- 
tual are  not  discouraged  or  checked  in  their  progress  by  those  of 
less  thrift  or  capacity,  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  no  means  less 
important,  the  slower-moving  children,  from  whatever  cause,  are 
not  disheartened  by  the  requirement  of  a  progress  which  they 
cannot  make,  nor  deprived  of  the  more  minute  assistances  of  the 
teacher  and  the  help  of  longer  drilling  and  practice  which  they 
must  have  in  order  to  obtain  any  substantial  results  from  their 
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school-life ;  and  by  which  all  receive,  one  by  one,  the  advantage 
of  the  successive  impulses  of  the  several  teachers  who  lead  them 
on  in  companies,  year  by  year,  higher  and  higher.  To  the  com- 
pleting, therefore,  and  perfecting  of  these  gradations  in  our 
schools,  especially  during  the  last  three  years,  and  more  than  all 
during  the  last  year,  the  Board  of  Education  have  given  much  at- 
tention. The  several  steps,  from  the  lowest  upward,  have  been 
most  carefully  thought  out  and  exactly  noted  down ;  and  a  copy 
of  the  order  of  study,  with  full  explanations,  is  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher  in  the  district.  The  whole  plan,  if  in  the  case  of 
any  given  child  it  should  be  completely  carried  out  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  would  comprise  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  consecu- 
tive instruction.  It  would  take  the  child  at  four  years  old,  learn- 
ing his  A  B  Cs,  and  lead  him  every  day  a  little  further  on,  by  the 
most  direct  and  advantageous  path,  mounting  each  year  upon  a 
higher  plane  than  the  preceding,  losing  no  time  by  wandering  or 
uncertain  work,  and  land  him,  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old, 
thoroughly  ready  for  business  or  for  entrance  at  college.  The 
grades  exactly  and  technically  stated  are  three  classes  of  primary 
schools,  three  classes  of  intermediate  schools,  three  classes  of 
grammar  schools,  and  three  or  four  classes  in  the  High  School. 
Each  class,  in  general  represents  the  work  of  one  year  which  an 
ordinary  child,  of  the  age  supposed,  with  punctual  attendance 
and  fair  industry,  can  thoroughly  accomplish.  Where  there  is 
extraordinary  capacity  or  industry,  or  both,  the  child  can  pass  up 
through  the  classes  without  hindrance  or  limitation  as  to  time. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  the  system.  Such  is  the  system  really  on 
paper.  Such  is  the  plan  by  which  each  of  the  teachers  is  work- 
ing, in  his  or  her  allotted  department. .  Such  is  the  controlling 
thought  which  governs  the  Board  of  Education  in  each  and  all 
its  decisions  and  recommendations,  whether  in  regard  to  the  erec- 
tion of  school  buildings,  the  arrangement  of  school  rooms,  the 
allotment  of  teachers  or  pupils,  the  introduction  of  studies,  the 
choice  of  text-books,  and  whatever  else  belongs  to  the  duties 
which  they  are  charged  with  executing  in  behalf  of  the  parents 
and  of  the  community.  The  thought  is  the  greatest  attainable 
unity,  simplicity  and  efficiency,  for  insuring  the  economy  of  the 
time  of  the  pupil,  the  strength  of  the  teacher,  and  the  money  of 
the  tax-payer — to  make  each  of  these  tell  in  in  the  highest  attain- 
able measure. 

The  Allotment  and  Pay  of  Teachers. — Among  the  hindrances 
which  it  should  seem  not  impossible,  though  it  has  yet  proved 
practically  very  difficult  to  obviate  without  falling  upon  worse 
evils,  is  one  which  pertains  to  the  allotment  of  teachers,  and  their 
salaries  in  relation  to  that  allotment.  The  method  at  present  fol- 
lowed here  is  to  affix  a  certain  salary  to  the  various  positions, 
graded  in  amount  pretty  nearly  after  the  order  of  the  schools, 
that  is,  beginning  at  the  highest  figure  with  the  High  School  and 
descending  by  successive  steps  through  the  different  grades  to  the 
lowest  figure  with  the  youngest  primary  school — regardless  of 
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the  capacity,  aptitude  and  experience  of  the  individual  who  may 
be  occupying  any  given  position.  This  plan  may  or  may  not  be 
fair  enough,  so  far  as  the  claims  of  the  several  teachers  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  not  in  their  interest,  especially,  if  at  all,  that  we 
are  now  speaking.  But  there  are  some  grave  disadvantages 
which  the  practical  working  of  the  present  plan,  unmodified, 
brings  upon  the  district,  more  particularly  upon  the  schools  of  the 
lower  grades,  and  most  of  all  on  the  several  primary  schools. 
The  pay  being  least  in  the  lowest  grades,  where  the  youngest  and 
most  backward  children  are,  it  is  here  that  the  young,  inexperi- 
enced, and  untried  teachers  begin  their  work.  As  age,  experience, 
and,  in  many  cases  success,  attends  their  efforts,  they  naturally 
seek  higher  pay,  which  by  our  present  plan  can  be  had  only  by 
going  into  higher  grades,  leaving  the  primary  schools  to  be  ex- 
perimented on  year  by  year  by  a  new  bevy  of  youthful,  inexperi- 
enced, untried  hands  continually.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
seems  a  hard  thing  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  refuse  a  trans- 
fer, which  is  a  pecuniary  promotion,  to  a  capable,  worthy,  success- 
ful teacher,  though  her  absence  from  the  primary  room  will  be  a 
sure  loss  to  the  children  there,  and  her  equal  success  in  the  higher 
grade  is  by  no  means  a  certainty.  Besides  this,  the  primary  rooms 
have  need  of  qualities  which  are  not  only  found  in  a  high  degree 
in  few,  but  in  these  few  are  developed  only  by  large  experience. 
Not  only  that  tact  in  communicating  elementary  instruction, 
which  makes  the  learning  of  the  first  things  at  once  easy,  rapid 
and  permanent  to  little  ones,  and  which,  in  some  degree,  is  likely 
to  shape  the  whole  later  ambition  and  progi-ess ;  not  only  that 
motherly  magnetism,  at  the  same  time  delightful  and  powerful, 
the  soft  and  silent  presence  of  which  constrains  order  and  infuses 
ambition  for  improvement ;  but  even  that  thoughtful  care  which 
is  vigilant  over  heats  and  chills  and  drafts  and  dampnesses,  and 
accidents  and  illnesses  in  beginning  and  prevention,  most  of  all 
needed  for  those  who  are  least  able  to  take  care  of  themselves — 
all  this  comes,  if  it  comes  at  all,  as  the  result  of  maturing  expe- 
rience, and  cannot  be  found,  and  ought  not  to  be  looked  for,  in 
any  girl  still  hardly  beyond  the  middle  of  her  teens.  Of  course 
no  inconsiderable  frictions  are  constantly  occurring.  Much  loss 
of  time  and  strength  more  or  less  misapj:>lied  is  yearly  sustained. 
Much  progress  and  improvement  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  gained  fails  of  being  reached.  The  great  disadvantages, 
not  to  say  injustice  to  all  parties  concerned,  which  flow  from  these 
causes,  is  obvious  enough.  The  proper  remedy  for  the  evil,  in  its 
exact  details,  is  more  doubtful.  But  the  Board  of  Education  is 
entirely  convinced  that  no  effective  remedy  can  be  reached  except 
through  some  such  modification  of  the  existing  plan  of  rating 
teachers'  salaries  by  the  grade  of  their  schools  as  will  enable  the 
Board  of  Education  to  retain  teachers  who  have  become  ex- 
ceptionally useful  in  nominally  lower  grades,  without  diminishing 
the  real  rank  and  pay  to  which  their  capacities,  experience  and 
success  entitle  them ;  and  which  just  remuneration  they  will  nat- 
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urally  seek  either  in  pressing  into  higher  grades  here  or  by  taking 
such  positions  elsewhere. 

Training  our  own  Teachers,  instead  of  looking  for  a  supply, 
as  occasion  requires,  from  out-of-town  sources,  or  from  random 
offers,  has  some  great  advantages,  both  in  the  greater  likelihood 
of  retaining  for  long  periods  the  best  teachers,  since  they  will 
generally  prefer  to  remain  at  home,  among  old  acquaintances  and 
friends,  to  going  abroad  on  the  same  terms,  among  strangers; 
and  in  the  incidental  benefits  which  are  diffused  through  the  com- 
munity by  the  cultivation  and  patronage  of  our  own  production. 
Such  has  always  been  the  wish  and  general  policy  of  the  Board 
of  Education ;  but  in  the  search  for  the  best  teachers  it  has  of 
necessity  been  often  and  largely  deviated  from.  The  education 
of  teachers  implies  a  post-graduate  course  ;  and  this  commonly 
means  a  considerable  additional  labor  and  expense.  During  the 
past  year  a  class  for  the  training  of  teachers,  to  which  past  pupils 
of  the  High  School  and  others  might  come,  has  regularly  met,  on 
Saturday  forenoon,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  This  has  of  course  involved  not  a  little  additional 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent,  which  he  has  gratuitously 
given,  and  the  results  have  been  altogether  satisfactory.  Thanks 
are  due  to  him  from  the  Board  of  Education,  the  district,  and  all 
the  parties  benefitted  by  this  extra  official  labor.  It  would  be 
well  if  it  could  but  be  made  the  beginning  of  something  still  more 
extended  and  more  beneficial. 

The  Selection  of  Teachers,  which  often  becomes  a  trying  and 
difficult  duty,  is  now  done  by  the  absolute  gradation  of  marks  in 
a  competitive  examination.  The  successful  candidates,  who  must 
have  attained  to  a  certain  number  of  points,  receive  at  first  a  par- 
tial and  conditional  certificate,  limited  to  certain  grades,  and  ad- 
mitting only  to  a  trial  of  practical  skill.  If  they  are  successful 
they  may  then  receive  another  certificate  which  constitutes  their 
full  credentials.  The  Board  of  Education  also,  from  time  to  time, 
meet  the  teachers  in  a  body,  to  make  useful  suggestions,  and  to 
give  general  explanations  and  suggestions  concerning  their  work. 
Each  teacher  is  also  allowed,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  one  half-day  every  term  for  visiting  other  schools  in 
the  district. 

Our  High  School  is  the  limit  and  climax  of  the  regular  public 
instruction  in  the  district,  to  which  we  must  look  for  the  material 
for  teachers,  the  means  to  prepare  our  boys  for  business,  and  the 
comparatively  few  who  seek  it,  for  college.  All  this  work  it  is 
doing  admirably  well.  The  studies  range  through  the  higher  and 
commercial  arithmetics,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  etc.  ; 
through  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  physiology,  etc. ;  through 
rhetoric,  English  composition,  translations,  analysis  of  language, 
grammar,  etc.;  through  history,  ancient  and  modern,  the  rudiments 
of  both  the  classical  languages  and  selections  from  the  classical 
authors ;  together  with  instructions  in  book-keeping  and  the  art 
of  fine  penmanship,  to  which  many  subsidiary  studies  and  lee- 
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tures  are  added,  making  a  course  which  we  regard  as  judiciously 
arranged  and  comparing  favorably  with  any  similar  school  in 
our  country.  The  teaching  there  is  accurate  and  thorough.  The 
discipline  is  quiet,  high-toned,  and  in  the  highest  degree  orderly. 
Altogether  it  is  an  excellent  school,  for  the  benefit  of  which  to 
this  community  every  citizen  may  well  be  thankful,  and  of  which 
he  has  a  right  to  be  proud.  It  would  do  parents,  and  in  fact  all 
our  citizens  good  to  visit  this  school,  or  any  of  our  graded 
schools.  They  would  be  astonished  to  see  the  amount  and  the 
quality  of  work  which  they  are  doing  for  us. 

Vocalization. — Next  to  the  habit  of  speaking  the  truth,  the 
habit  of  speaking  purely  and  distinctly  is  both  an  intellectual  and 
a  moral  virtue.  In  a  country  like  ours,  to  which  people  come  to 
settle  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  bringing  their  own  lan- 
guages with  them,  the  integrity  of  our  American  speech  is  sub- 
jected constantly  to  many  tendencies  to  deterioration.  This  ap- 
pears not  merely  in  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents,  but  also 
largely,  from  association  and  carelessness,  in  the  children  of  the 
native  born  as  well.  The  Board  constantly  find,  especially  in  the 
lower  grades  of  schools,  the  clipping  and  otherwise  mispronounc- 
ing of  terminations,  like  "th,"  "ing,"  "ed,"  and  others,  and  of 
many  of  the  vowel  sounds,  and  the  interchange  of  sounds  like 
"b"  and  "v,"  uz,"  "r"  and  "1,"  and  many  others  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  becomes  painful,  if  possible,  to  understand  the 
speaker.  The  Board  have  felt  its  simple  duty  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  counteract  these  evils,  which  they  believe  to  be  as  an- 
tagonistic to  clearness  of  thought  as  they  are  to  beauty  and  in- 
telligibility of  expression,  and  the  integrity  of  our  national 
tongue.  They  insist,  therefore,  on  constant  drilling  of  the  classes 
in  the  correct  sounds  of  syllables,  vowels  and  consonants;  and  a 
part  of  the  Board  believed  that  this  matter,  as  well  as  some  other 
advantages,  would  have  been  promoted  by  continuing  in  our 
schools  the  study  of  vocal  music. 

Free  Night  Schools,  during  the  winter,  have  for  several  years 
been  opened  in  some  of  the  school  buildings.  They  have  not 
been  intended  to  furnish  a  means  of  evading  the  law,  which  re- 
quires all  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  receive  a  certain 
amount  of  schooling  during  every  year.  Nor  are  they  intended 
to  encourage  the  working  of  young  children  all  day  in  the  facto- 
ries, and  then  all  the  evening  in  school.  The  Board  believe  this 
course  to  be  damaging  to  mind  and  body.  Nor,  least  of  all,  are 
they  intended  to  furnish,  at  the  public  expense,  a  place  for  the 
coarse  frolic,  or  low  flirtations  of  the  older  youth  of  either  sex. 
But  they  are  specifically  intended  for  industrious  persons  of  both 
sexes,  who  are  already  sixteen  years  old,  who  are  really  desirous 
to  improve  themselves  in  good  learning,  and  who  are  for  some 
necessary  reason  unable  to  attend  the  day  schools.  These  condi- 
tions were  the  last  year  made  inflexible.  Five  such  schools  were 
held  the  last  winter.  These,  with  one  exception,  were  taught  by 
experienced  teachers  from  the  day  sehools,  with  additional,  pro 
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rata,  compensation.  The  total  number  of  night  pupils  registered 
was  238,  viz:  147  males,  91  females.  The  total  average  nightly 
attendance  upon  all  the  schools,  proved  to  be  72  pupils.  Small 
as  this  is,  however,  it  is  a  per  centum  average  of  about  twelve- 
hundredths  in  advance  of  the  average  attendance  on  the  night 
schools  of  the  previous  year.  On  the  whole,  the  experiment  of  the 
night  schools  has  never  been  more  satisfactory  every  way,  than 
the  last  year.  The  strictness  of  the  Acting  Visitors,  in  this 
respect,  appears  to  have  proved  its  wisdom. 

West  Hartford. — W.  H.  Hall,  Acting  Visitor. 

Evidence  of  Progress. — As  a  community,  we  are  evidently 
making  advancement  in  educational  matters.  We  are  introducing 
new  ideas  from  time  to  time,  and  are  correcting,  one  by  one,  exist- 
ing evils.  We  are  learning  by  experience  that  the  welfare  of  our 
schools  depends  none  the  less  upon  good  official  management  than 
upon  proper  discipline  and  instruction  in  the  school-room  ;  that  a 
man  should  possess  some  qualification  for  the  office  of  district 
committee  before  receiving  an  election  to  that  office,  and  that, 
having  found  a  man  well  qualified,  it  is  the  best  policy  to  con- 
tinue him  in  office  from  year  to  year,  even  though  some  other  man 
is  clamoring  for  "  his  turn."  The  committees  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts have  been  unusually  efficient  during  the  past  year.  Five  of 
the  eight  were  reelected  from  the  previous  year,  and  one  is  serving 
for  the  fourth  year  in  succession. 

The  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the  condition  of  our 
school  houses  during  the  past  few  years  is  also  a  hopeful  sign  of 
progress,  for,  aside  from  the  pecuniary  advantage  accruing  to  the 
district  and  town  in  consequence  of  such  improvements,  and  the 
increased  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  schools,  is  the  educating 
influence  of  such  surroundings.  Our  children  will  at  least  learn 
that  we  consider  them  and  their  work  in  school  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  receive  some  attention  at  our  hands,  and  if  they  are 
conscious  of  this  as  a  fact,  the.  influence  of  it  will  be  felt  and 
seen  in  their  work  and  lives.  The  money  which  we  spend  in  im- 
proving the  condition  and  appearance  of  our  school  houses  and 
their  surroundings  is  money  well  invested,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
greater  importance  that  such  improvements  be  made  than  most 
people  are  apt  to  think. 

In  previous  reports  of  the  Board,  the  "Union  Plan,"  so  called, 
has  been  advocated  as  seeming  better  calculated  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  schools  than  the  present  district  system ;  but  if, 
under  the  present  system,  we  can  be  assured  of  permanency  and 
efficiency  in  official  management,  and  consequently  better  pro- 
vision for  the  wants  of  the  schools,  and  the  employment,  contin- 
uously, of  competent  teachers,  we  shall  have  secured  some  of  the 
principal  advantages  of  the  union  plan.  We  should  be  exceed- 
ingly grateful  for  evidences  of  improvement  under  any  system, 
but  at  the  same  time  should  carefully  consider  and  investigate  all 
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plans  that  promise  a  greater  degree  of  improvement  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Public,  Examinations. — At  the  present  time  no  such  examina- 
tions are  held.  In  most  of  the  schools  public  exercises  are  provided 
for  at  the  close  of  the  term  or  of  the  year,  but  these  partake  more 
of  the  nature  of  exhibitions  than  of  examinations.  These  public 
exercises  are  generally  quite  interesting  and  without  doubt  bene- 
ficial, although  when  carried  too  far  they  have  a  damaging  in- 
fluence in  that  they  detract  attention  from  the  regular  work  of 
the  school.  But  in  addition  to  these  public  exercises  within 
proper  limits,  it  would  seem  advisable,  as  a  means  of  testing  the 
work  of  the  term,  and  promoting  thoroughness  on  the  part  of 
both  teachers  and  scholars,  that  there  should  be  an  occasional  ex- 
amination of  the  schools  by  some  one  especially  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  In  this  way  some  sure  test  might  be  applied  by 
which  it  could  be  ascertained  what  sort  of  work  is  being  done 
from  week  to  week,  and  from  term  to  term,  in  our  schools.  We 
do  not  allow  the  work  that  is  done  in  our  behalf  in  other  lines  to 
pass  without  inspection,  and  we  should  make  a  more  thorough  in- 
spection of  this  work  than  of  any  other.  If  there  is  a  lack  in 
this  respect,  it  is  the  fault  of  custom  rather  than  of  the  Acting 
Visitor,  who  is  really  the  proper  person  for  this  work. 

The  Acting  School  Visitor  should  be  authorized  by  the  town  to 
make  more  frequent  visits  to  the  schools,  and  should  be  expected 
to  ask  questions,  conduct  recitations  and  examinations,  and  in  all 
reasonable  ways  make  himself  more  familiar  with  the  schools  and 
their  work  than  it  is  possible  to  do  under  the  present  custom.  He 
should  be  required  to  examine  thoroughly  each  school  at  the 
close  of  each  term  on  the  work  of  the  term.  This,  of  course, 
would  require  more  time  to  be  spent  and  a  larger  salary  to  be 
paid,  but  it  would  be  an  economical  investment,  and  the  schools 
would  soon  feel  the  influence  of  such  inspection  and  testing  of 
their  work.  Something  might  also  be  done  in  the  way  of  bring- 
ing the  schools  together  and  making  them  a  unit  in  general  aim 
and  purpose,  as  well  as  enabling  them  to  be  helpful  to  each  other. 
The  following  suggestions  on  this  and  some  kindred  points  by  a 
district  committee,  in  his  report,  are  worthy  of  notice.  He  says  : 
"  All  district  schools  in  our  country  towns  should  meet  together, 
at  least  annually,  for  a  public  competitive  examination,  to  create 
ambition  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  as  well  as  teachers,  and  in  its 
course  interest  our  parents  and  people  more  generally.  More 
effort  should  also  he  made  to  induce  advanced  scholars  to  attend 
the  Town  High  School,  thus  giving  to  the  younger  scholars  the 
needed  attention  by  the  teacher."  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  suggestions,  very  much  might  be  done  to  im- 
prove and  build  up  our  schools  as  a  whole,  by  some  one  appointed 
to  make  that  his  business  during  at  least  a  portion  of  the  time. 
It  should  not  be  left,  however,  to  the  Acting  School  Visitor  to  in- 
augurate or  even  advocate  this  plan.  That  would  be  a  delicate 
task,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  most  of  the 
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people  would  misconstrue  his  motives ;  but  the  town,  at  its  annual 
meeting,  should  provide  for  it  as  a  work  of  necessity  and  great 
importance  in  its  relation  to  the  excellence  of  our  schools. 

Winchester.— George  M.  Carrington,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors. 

Retaining  Teachers. — The  experience  and  observation  of  the 
Board  go  to  show  that  the  best  results  have  usually  followed 
keeping  the  same  teachers  a  number  of  years  in  the  same 
school.  Frequent  changes  necessitate  getting  acquainted  with 
the  temperaments,  progress  and  needs  of  the  scholars,  while 
the  continuance  of  teachers  who  already  know  these  points 
makes  it  possible  to  work  to  much  better  advantage.  Death, 
sickness,  matrimony  and  other  causes  make  some  changes  neces- 
sary, but  they  should  be  as  few  as  possible,  provided  good 
teachers  can  be  secured.  In  our  village  schools  the  standard  of 
education  is  better  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  As  much 
cannot  be  said  as  a  whole  of  the  schools  outside  the  villages. 
This  is  largely  due  in  the  one  case  to  the  permanency  of  teachers, 
and  in  the  other  to  its  opposite.  The  present  system  of  appoint- 
ing district  committees  to  do  the  work  of  hiring  teachers  has 
much  to  do  with  frequent  changes  among  the  latter.  In  the  village 
the  same  committee  is  continued  year  after  year.  Outside  of  it 
the  office  is  often  considered  a  burden,  and  is  passed  around  from 
year  to  year.  The  incumbent  receiving  it  against  his  will  is  very 
apt  to  use  it  to  his  own  advantage.  Committees  in  office  for  a 
brief  time  only  have  not  the  opportunity  to  know  either  the 
qualifications  required  of  a  teacher  or  the  needs  of  the  school. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools  would  be  promoted  if  the  employment  of  teachers  in  all 
the  districts  were  committed  to  the  Board  of  School  Visitors,  as 
is  provided  in  the  statutes  ;  and  they  recommend  that  the  town  so 
empower  them. 

The  town  greatly  needs  a  High  School.  Of  the  979  children 
enumerated  in  January,  1879,  851  live  within  the  two  Winsted 
districts.  Few  towns  have  so  large  a  majority  of  their  children 
in  so  easy  reach  of  a  high  school.  The  schools  in  the  upper 
rooms  at  East  and  West  Winsted  are  conducted  more  or  less  on 
the  high  school  plan.  At  best  they  are  unsatisfactory.  They  go 
too  far  for  the  law's  idea  of  a  common  school,  and  not  far  enough 
for  a  high  school.  The  principals  of  the  two  schools  are  so  taken  up 
with  the  rooms  over  which  they  individually  preside,  that  they  can- 
not give  the  other  rooms  the  care  their  interests  demand.  Neither 
can  pupils  who  desire  to  continue  study  beyond  the  usual  limits 
do  so  here  satisfactorily.  The  Academy  or  "  select  school "  of 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  more  has  given  way  to  the  Town  High 
School,  where  the  best  education  next  higher  than  the  common 
school  grade  is  now  obtained.  With  such  a  school,  our  town 
would  have,  in  addition  to  its  present  attractions,  another  of  great 
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power  for  persons  seeking  a  place  of  residence.  A  better  than 
common  school  education  would  be  furnished  to  a  large  number 
who  cannot  now  afford  it;  while  in  most  instances  the  money  of 
those  who  now  send  children  abroad  would  be  retained  in  the 
town.  The  Board  are  aware  that  the  town  is  in  debt,  and  possibly 
other  obstacles  may  be  in  the  way.  But  their  sense  of  the  needs 
of  the  town  in  this  line  is  so  great  that  they  would  be  untrue  to 
their  sense  of  duty  if  they  should  fail  to  present  their  views  and 
urge  corresponding  action.  They  have,  moreover,  this  in  mind : 
whatever  the  faults  of  the  town,  it  has  in  the  past  liberally  sup- 
ported its  schools,  and  has  found  its  best  interest  promoted  by  so 
doing. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  says  in  his  written  report  as  Acting 
Visitor :  "  In  view  of  the  wants  of  my  parish,  as  well  as  what  seems 
to  me  the  need  of  the  town,  I  recommend  that  some  plan  be  pre- 
sented to  the  town  at  its  annual  meeting  looking  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  High  School.  This  would  give  increased  advantages 
to  scholars  from  outlying  districts,  and  would  relieve  the  two 
schools  in  Winsted  from  the  expense  of  their  high  grade  studies, 
making  superintendence  easier  and  more  thorough  grading  pos- 
sible." 
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Bridgeport,  -            -            -     1 85  New  Britain,  -            -            -     1 98 

Colchester,  -            -            -           187  New  Haven,  -            -            -           200 

Cornwall,  -             -             -     188  Norwich,  -             -             -     202 

Greenwich,  -            -            -           189  Plymouth,  203 

Hartford,  -            -            -     190  Salisbury,  -            -            -     204 

Killingly,  -             -             -            194  Waterhury,  -             -             -            206 

Manchester,  -            -            -     195  West  Hartford,  -             -            -     211 

Middletown,  -            -            -           196  Winchester,  -            -            -           213 

Printed  Reports  were  received  from  the  following  towns. 

Ashford,  Avon,  Bethel,  Bridgeport,  Bristol,  Cheshire,  Colchester,  Columbia, 
Cornwall,  Coventry,  Eastford.  East  Haven,  Enfield,  Essex,  Fairfield,  Franklin, 
Glastonbury.  Greenwich,  Groton,  Guilford,  Hartford,  Killingly,  Lebanon,  Led- 
yard,  Manchester,  Mansfield,  Meriden,  Middletown,  Naugatuck,  New  Britain, 
New  Haven,  New  London,  Norwich,  Plainville,  Plymouth,  Portland,  Preston, 
Putnam.  Salisbury,  Seymour,  Sprague,  Stafford,  Sterling,  Stonington,  Snffield, 
Vernon,  Waterbury,  West  Hartford,  Winchester,  Willington,  Windsor,  Wood- 
stock.    Total  52. 

Similar  Reports  are  desired  from  115  other  towns. 


A     LIST     OF     THE     BOARDS     OF     SCHOOL 

VISITORS, 

OR   BOARDS    OF    EDUCATION,  IN  ALL   THE    TOWNS  OF  THE  STATE. 


This  list  is  prepared  from  returns  received  from  the  several 
towns.  The  name  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  when  known,  is 
placed  first,  that  of  the  Secretary  usually  stands  second.  Acting 
Visitors  are,  in  most  cases  designated  by  a  *.  The  P.  O.  address 
is  given  (in  parenthesis)  when  it  differs  from  the  name  of  the 
town. 

Andovee,  E.  P.  Skinner,  Henry  Dorrance,  *R.  E.  Phelps,  Andrew  Phelps,  S.  H 
Daggett,  C.  L.  Backus,  A.  H.  Lyman,  H.  B.  Bailey,  C.  B.  Stearns. 

Ashfobd,  *Nelson  Hammond; — *G.  E.  S.  Amidon,  (East  Willington,)  J.  T. 
Green,  J.  D.  Gaylord ;— S.  E.  Paine,  (Westford,)  H.  R.  Woodward,  (West  A.) 

Avon,  D.  D.  Derrin,  *Rev.  P.  R.  Day  and  *M.  C.  Woodford,  (all  West  A.,)  *A. 
U.  Thompson,  C.  H.  Miller,  J.  S.  Woodford. 

Baekhamsted,  *Sheldon  Merrill ; — *Rev.  C.  S.  Linsley,  H.  C.  Brown,  and  F.  A. 
Alford,  (Riverton,)  Daniel  Youngs  and  E.  J.  Youngs,  (Pleasant  Valley.) 

Beacon  Falls,  *D.  T.  Sanford,  *C.  F.  Clark,  J.  B.  Hubbell. 

Beelin,  S.  F.  Talmadge,  Cyrus  Root,  Francis  Deming; — *Rev.  G.  L.  Coburn, 
Samuel  Upson  and  James  Roche,  (Kensington.) 

Bethany,  *Rev.  C.  W.  Colton,  *S.  R.  Woodward,  S.  G-.  Davidson. 

Bethel,  Geo.  M.  Lyon,  *G.  B.  Andrews,  *T.  G.  Barnum,  C.  H.  Benedict,  A.  L. 
Baldwin,  ODe  vacancy. 

Bethlehem,  S.  R.  Hayes,  *M.  S.  Todd,  *W.  R.  Harrison,  Geo.  C.  Stone,  M.  E. 
Beecher,  Geo.  M.  Kasson. 

Bloomfield,  Rev.  W.  A.  Hallock,  *Dr.  Henry  Gray,  L.  J.  Filley,  N.  F.  Miller, 
W.  G.  Case,  J.  C.  Capen,  John  Wilcox,  F.  G.  Barber; — H.  C.  Hoskins,  (Linville.) 

Bolton,  E.  D.  Alvord,  *Dr.  C.  F.  Sumner,  Rev.  L.  H.  Barber,  Orlando  Sperry, 
A.  K.  White ; — N.  S.  Maine,  (Quarryville.) 

Bozeah,  C.  A.  Gager,  *Rev.  F.  E.  Fellows ; — A.  D.  Herrick,  (Bozrahville.) 
Beanfoed,  *Rev.  Dr.  H.  Olmstead,  W.  Regan,  H.  Z.  Nichols,  T.  F.  Hammer, 

D.  O'Brien,  M.  K.  Northam,  J.  W.  Lay,  E.  J.  Bird,  John  Spencer,  R.  Hall,  J. 

Mack,  H.  W.  Hubbard. 
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Bridgeport,  J.  S.  Hanover,  P.  W.  Zingsem,  H.  T.  Shelton,  (Sec),  James  Staples, 
Andrew  Burke,  Geo.  C.  "Waldo,  Dr.  A.  H.  Abernethy,  E.  W.  Marsh,  Bev.  T.  J. 
Synnott,  David  Ginand,  Nathaniel  Wheeler,  Geo.  N.  French. — *H.  M.  Harrington, 
Superintendent. 

Bridgewater,  Peter  Wooster,  *Eli  Sturdevant,  H.  N.  Sanford,  Burr  Mallett,  A 
H.  Gillett,  Dr.  P.  E.  King. 

Bristol,  *Bev.  Dr.  L.  Griggs,  B.  F.  Hawley,  Bev.  M.  B.  Boddan,  Bev.  Delavan 
DeWolf ,  Gad  Norton ; — Anson  Bingham.  (Forestville.) 

Brookfield,  Bev.  A.  C.  Pierce.  Bev.  E.  L.  Whitcome  and  Geo.  C.  Jones,  (all  B. 
Centre,)  E.  N.  Hawley  and  A.  H.  Taylor,  (Hawleyville,)  B.  T.  Jackson. 

Brookxyn,  Willard  Day,  *Frank  Day  and  H.  H.  Green,  (all  Danielsonville,) 
*Bev.  E.  S.  Beard,  A.  D.  Putnam,  J.  B.  Stetson. 

Burlington,  S.  A.  Keeney,  *Bev.  L.  Warner,  Dr.  Wm.  Elton,  Samuel  Bussell ; 
— L.  B.  Pond.  (Unionville,)  Bev.  B.  0.  Sheridan,  (Collinsville.) 

Canaan,  (Falls  Village  P.  0.),  *Eev.  F.  J.  Belcher,  *Dr.  C.  B.  Maltbie,  *Bev.  D. 
M.  Moore,  E.  B.  Gillett,  M.  H.  Dean,  D.  E.  Dean. 

Canterbury,  A.  C.  Green,  (Westminster.)  *Geo.  Sanger,  Dwight  Bushnell,  W. 
S.  Adams,  C.  S.  Burlingame,  C.  B.  Hicks; — Hemy  Kendall,  (Brooklyn,)  Nathan 
Allen,  Jr.,  (Westminster,)  Oscar  Peck,  (Hanover.) 

Canton,  D.  C.  Holbrook,  W.  W.  Bidwell  and  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Lewis,  (all  Collins- 
ville,) Bev.  D.  B.  Hubbard,  (C.  Centre,)  B.  0.  Higley,  Burton  Case. 

Chaplin,  Bev.  C.  E.  Griggs,  *Bev.  F.  Williams,  Joseph  Foster,  D.  A.  Griggs, 
Wm.  N.  Webster ;— P.  L.  Peck,  (North  Windham.) 

Chatham,  F.  B.  Northam,  (Middle  Haddam,)  *F.  A.  Lillie,  *H.  D.  Chapman,  A. 
H.  Conklin  and  Bev.  J.  S.  Ives,  (all  East  Hampton,)  *D.  S.  Strong,  T.  A.  Shepard, 
Bev.  D.  Denison  and  J.  A.  Carrier,  (all  Middle  Haddam.) 

Cheshire,  C.  T.  Hotchkiss,  (West  C.,)  *Geo.  B.  Johnson,  J.  P.  Beach,  J.  H. 
French,  F.  N.  Hall,  J.  N.  Humiston. 

Chester,  J.  L'Hommedieu,  *Dr.  S.  W.  Turner,  F.  W.  Silliman. 

Clinton,  L.  E.  Wood,  *A.  H.  Stevens,  *J.  A.  Stanton,  *G.  E.  Elliott,  J.  B. 
Wright,  J.  L.  Davis,  J.  H.  Spencer,  E.  B.  Kelsey,  E.  E.  Wright,  M.  C.  Green,  F. 
A.  Sturges,  H.  L.  Wellman. 

Colchester,  Dr.  B.  B.  Carrington,  *Eev.  S.  G.  Willard,  A.  A.  Baker;— *D.  S. 
Bigelow,  (Westchester,)  Demas  Carrier  (North  Westchester,)  G.  W.  Foote,  (Nor- 
wich.) 

Colebrook.  L.  D.  Benham.  *J.  A.  Moore  and  J.  A.  Deming,  (Bobertsville,)  J. 
McCaffrey,  B.  D.  Baldwin  and  W.  G.  Kinney,  (C.  Eiver,)  L.  0.  Bass,  S.  A.  Cooper ; 
—0.  W.  Oles,  (North  C.) 

Columbia,  A.  B.  Fuller,  *W.  H.  Teomans,  Bev.  F.  D.  Avery,  Dr.  J.  LaPierre, 
N.  K.  Holbrook,  Joseph  Hutchins. 

Cornwall,  Fred.  Kellogg ;—  *M.  S.  Nickerson,  *Bev.  C.  N.  Fitch,  T.  S.  Gold, 
and  L.  J.  Nickerson,  (West  C),  A.  D.  Warner,  (Thomaston.) 

Coventry,  (All  A.  V..)  A.  S.  Hawkins.  (Williamantic,)  C.  W.  Lee.  Dr.  M.  B. 
Bennett.  A.  P.  Kingsbury ;— F.  S.  Sweet  and  A.  B.  Kmgsbury,  (South  C.) 
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Cromwell,  Albert  Dowd,  *Rev.  H.  S.  Stevens,  ffm.  E.  Hulbert,  Rev.  W.  A. 
Stickney,  S.  P.  Polley,  H.  A.  Ely. 

Danbubt,  Wm.  F.  Taylor,  *Rev.  D.  M.  Hodge,  *Rev.  A.  C.  Hubbard,  *A.  B. 
Holley,  Rev.  M.  P.  Lawlor,  Dr.  W.  C.  Bennett. 

Darien,  Chas.  Brown; — *Rev.  Louis  French,  (Noroton,)  0.  A.  Andrews,  Rev. 

B.  T.  Bradford,  Wm.  E.  Street,  C.  T.  Whitney,  C.  A.  Bates,  Jr.,  W.  H.  Bates, 
James  Curzon. 

Derby,  Geo.  H.  Peck,  *S.  M.  Gardner,  Rev.  J.  L.  Peck  and  Thomas  Elmes,  (all 
Birmingham,)  *John  Lindley,  Rev.  H.  T.  Brady  and  J.  H.  Whiting,  (all  Ansonia,) 

C.  N.  Rogers,  E.  W.  Webster. 

Durham,  *Rev.  W.  C.  Fowler,  (D.  Centre,)  *N.  H.  Parsons,  H.  G.  Newton,  A. 
P.  Roberts,  S.  W.  Loper ; — J.  E.  Francis,  (D.  Centre.) 

Eastford,  *S.  0.  Bowen,  C.  E.  Barrows,  Rev.  C.  M.  Jones,  A.  L.  Johnson,  E. 
W.  Warren; — S.  A.  Wheaton,  (Phcenixville.) 

East  Granbt,  J.  A.  Griswold,  *B.  E.  Smith,  H.  L.  Clark,  W.  H.  Gay,  Rev. 
C.  Chamberlain  ;— F.  F.  Stevens,  (Copper  Hill.) 

East  Haddam,  Bev.  S.  McCall; — Wm.  0.  Greene,  (Moodus,)  Rev.  Geo.  H. 
Rumney,  L.  R.  Mcintosh,  T.  S.  Rathbun ; — Rev.  H.  E.  Hart,  (Hadlyme.) 

East  Hartford,  *J.  0.  Goodwin,  F.  R.  Childs,  Elijah  Ackley,  J.  T.  McMahon, 
A.  E.  Olmsted;— J.  K.  Hall,  (Hockanum.) 

East  Haven,  (All  A.  V.),  H.  B.  Forbes,  (South  Haven,)  Rev.  E.  E.  Hall  and 
A.  B.  Rose,  (Fair  Haven,)  Edward  Allen,  G.  C.  Tuttle,  S.  W.  F.  Andrews. 

East  Lyme,  A.  E.  S.  Bush,  (Niantic,)  *E.  L.  Beckwith,  Dr.  D.  Calkins,  W.  T. 
Cutler  ; — Chas.  Babcock  and  George  Huntley,  (Niantic.) 

Easton,  *Wm.  W.  Jennings,  *A.  M.  Oakley,  J.  A.  Wheeler,  C.  H.  Rowell,  E. 
R.  Freeborn  ; — *Chauncey  McCarthy,  (Stepney.) 

East  Windsor,  *J.  S.  Allen,  (Broad  Brook,)  *0.  S.  Wood  and  J.  0.  Ellsworth, 
(Windsorville,)  M.  H.  Bancroft,  Rev.  E.  Goodridge  and  S.  C.  Bartlett,  (Warehouse 
Point,)  S.  T.  Wells,  J.  B.  Noble,  J.  F.  Fitts. 

Ellington,  Rev.  D.  S.  Holbrook,  *S.  Morris,  *E.  R.  Kibbe,  C.  B.  Sykes,  Edwin 
Talcott,  H.  K.  Warner,  Dr.  J.  A.  Warren ;— H.  C.  Aborn,  (Square  Pond,)  D.  F. 
Lull,  (Rookville.) 

Enfield,  Rev.  John  Howson,  L.  A.  Upson,  *C.  L.  McCracken,  *Dr.  E.  F.  Par- 
sons, Chester  Johnson,  Rev.  D.  P.  Sanford,  (all  Thompsonville,)  *J.  N.  Allen ; — 
John  Law  and  Edward  Prickett,  (Hazardville.) 

Essex,  *Giles  Potter,  *Dr.  C.  H.  Hubbard,  *F.  A.  Tiffany,  A.  M.  Wright,  R.  S. 
Hayden,  Edwin  Pratt,  J.  P.  Southworth,  Thomas  Chrystal ; — S.  M.  Pratt,  L.  D. 
Webber,  E.  B.  Bull  and  Lorenzo  Beckwith,  (Centre  Brook.) 

Fairfield,  Samuel  Morehouse,  *Rev.  J.  K.  Lombard,  *Edmund  Hobart; — *Dr. 
M.  V.  B.  Dunham,  (Greenfield  Hill,)  *J.  F.  Jennings  and  *W.  B.  Meeker,  (South- 
port.) 

Farmington,  '  Samuel  Frisbie,  (Unionville,)  Julius  Gay,  J.  S.  Rice,  *Edward 
Norton,  Rev.  T.  K.  Fessenden,  C.  L.  Whitman,  Thos.  L.  Porter ;— *Rev.  T.  E. 
Davies  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Smith,  (Unionville.) 
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Franklin,  *S.  A.  Frink,  (Baltic,)  *G  H.  Griffing,  A.  Armstrong,  H.  W.  Fungs- 
ley  ;— *G.  L.  Ladd,  (North  F.,)  Henry  Bellows,  (Baltic.) 

Glastonbury,  (All  A.  Y.,)  Bev.  W.  S.  Wright ;— J.  W.  Hubbard,  Eev.  J.  E. 
Elliott,  A.  A.  Babcock  and  H.  M.  Bising,  (South  G.,)  Edwin  Crosby,(  East  G.,) 
Bev.  A.  Gardner,  (Buckingham,)  N.  W.  French,  W.  H.  Griswold. 

Goshen,  J.  H.  Wadhams;— *M.  D.  F.  Smith,  (West  G.,)  Lyman  Hall,  Henry 
Norton,  S.  A.  Bartholomew ; — J.  H.  Scott,  (Litchfield.) 

Granby,  LucieD  Beed,  (West  G.,)  *Bev.  H.  P.  Osgood,  Bev.  T.  D.  Murphy, 
Bev.  E.  G.  Stone,  L.  C.  Spring,  W.  L.  Hayes ; — A.  L.  Loveland  and  A.  L.  Hol- 
comb,  (North  G.,)  B.  B.  Ailing,  (WestG.) 

Greenwich,  *A.  A.  Marks,  (Biverside,)  *M.  L.  Mason,  *J.  L.  Marshall,  Dr.  J. 
H.  Brush,  Frank  Shepard ; — *Lorenzo  Finney,  (Mianus.) 

Griswold,  *J.  D.  Eccleston,  (Glasko,)  *Geo.  J.  Holmes,  J.  H.  Finn  and  E.  C. 
Keigwin,  (Jewett  City,)  J.  E.  Leonard,  A.  B.  Campbell ;— B.  C.  Keigwin  and 
Alexander  Lewis,  (Glasko,)  George  Boardman,  (Voluntown.) 

Groton,  (All  A.  V.,)  Eev.  N.  T.  Allen  ;— S.  S.  Lamb  and  Warren  Haley,  (Mys- 
tic.) Bev.  J.  D.  S.  Pardee  and  W.  II.  Potter,  (Mystic  Biver,)  D.  A.  Daboll,  Jr., 
(Centre  G.) 

Guilford,  Bev.  Dr.  L.  T.  Bennett,  Charles  Griswold,  *Bev.  G.  W.  Banks,  Dr. 
F.  P.  Griswold,  J.  S.  Benton,  Geo.  B.  Spencer,  A.  B.  Palmer ;—  *John  R.  Rossiter 
and  E.  W.  Bossiter.  (North  G.) 

Haddam,  J.  H.  Russell,  *S.  W.  Shailer,  Isaac  Arnold,  Orrin  Shailer,  2d,  Dr.  M. 
C.  Hazen ;—  Ansel  Spencer  and  S.  B.  Bailey,  (Higganum,)  A.  W.  Tyler,  (Tyler- 
ville,)  G.  W.  Clark,  (H.  Neck.) 

Hamden,  *Bev.  R.  C.  Bel),  (Mt.  Carmel,)  *J.  H.  Webb  and  E.  W.  Potter,  (New 
Haven,)  Dr.  E.  D.  Swift,  N.  B.  Mix ; — L.  A.  Dickerman,  J.  H.  Bickerman,  Andrew 
McKeon  and  Horace  Tuttle,  (Mt.  Carmel.) 

Hampton,  Wm.  Brown,  *Dr.  Chas.  Gardiner,  David  Greenslit,  A.  J.  Greenslit, 
J.  W.  Congdon,  Henry  Clapp,  Aaa,  Kimball,  H.  C.  Snow ; — Alphonzo  Albro,  (Clark's 
Corners.) 

Hartford,  Dr.  David  Crary,  |F.  A.  Brown,  *J.  H.  Brocklesby,  Erastus  Collins, 
N.  B.  Stevens,  M.  R.  West,  Hawley  Kellogg,  Rev.  J.  H.  Twichell,  J.  R.  Buck. 

Hartland,  *H.  S.  Wilcox,  (West  H.,)  *Dr.  H.  S.  Bell,  (East  H.,)  T.  E.  Williams 
and  0.  B.  French,  (West  H.,)  Geo.  N.  Thompson,  (H.  Centre,)  E.  A.  Collins,  (North 
Granby.) 

Harwinton,  E.  M.  Hayes,  *Martin  Cook,  M.  L.  Goodwin,  G.  W.  Dains,  H.  D. 
Reynolds,  one  vacancy. 

Hebron,  *Dr.  C.  H.  Pendleton,  *L.  A.  Waldo,  Rev.  A.  Sharpe,  G.  M.  Porter,  D. 
N.  Jones,  G.  W.  Thompson,  E.  J.  Wilcox;— Rev.  J.  A.  Mack  and  F.  R.  Post, 
(Gilead.) 

Huntington,  (Birmingham  P.  0.,)  Dr.  G.  A.  Shelton,  Horace  Wheeler,  *D.  S. 
Brinsmade,  F.  G.  Perry,  G.  M.  Wakelee,  one  vacancy. 

Kent,  (all  A.  V.)  John  Chase,  (South  K,)  G.  A.  Vincent,  Rev.  T.  D.  Barclay, 
Rev.  I.  C.  Sturges,  W.  0.  Page ; — I.  J.  Beardsley,  (New  Preston.) 

t  Deceased. 
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Killingly,  Anthony  Ames,  *Rev.  A.  T.  Parsons,  M.  P.  Dowe,  T.  W.  G-reenslit, 
Rev.  W.  0.  Carr,  Dr.  J.  Perkins,  (all  Danielsonville,)  Dr.  E.  A.  Hill  and  II.  C. 
Columbus,  (East  K.,)  A.  E.  Darling. 

Killingworth,  *W.  E.  Griswold,  *L.  L.  Nettleton,  C.  D.  Kelsey. 

Lebanon,  (all  A.  V.,)  Rev.  0.  D.  Hine,  G-eo.  D.  Spencer,  Isaac  Gillette,  D.  H. 
McCall,  P.  B.  Abel ;— E.  S.  Hinckley,  (Liberty  Hill.) 

Led  yard,  fm.  J.  Brown,  *0.  M.  Gallup  and  A.  Z.  Brown,  (all  Mystic,)  W.  T. 
Cook,  Rev.  C.  Cutting,  Geo.  Panning,  C.  H.  Chapman,  I.  G.  Geer,  Russell  Gallup. 

Lisbon,  *J.  L.  Benjamin.  (Jewett  City,)  *Henry  Lyon,  J.  P.  Hewitt,  A.  A.  Hills, 
(Greeneville,)  C.  J.  Bromley  and  Geo.  A.  Ross,  (Jewett  City.) 

Litchfield,  Rev.  S.  0.  Seymour,  D.  C.  Kilbourn,  E.  B.  Kellogg ; — T.  L.  Jennings, 
Bantam  Palls,)  P.  S.  Porter,  (Northfield,)  E.  H.  Wright,  (Milton.) 

Lyme,  J.  W.  Bill;— *R  B.  Sisson  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Ely.  (Hamburgh,)  Rev.  Dr.  E. 
P.  Burr,  Rev.  B.  B.  Hopkinson ; — W.  C.  Spencer,  (Hadlyme.) 

Madison,  Rev.  J.  A.  Gallup,  *P.  A.  Kelsey,  J.  H.  Meigs,  Nathan  Howell,  Wm. 
S.  Hull ;— H.  E.  Stone,  (North  M.) 

Manchester,  Rev.  S.  W.  Robbins,  *Dr.  0.  B.  Taylor;— Dr.  C.  W.  Jacques, 
(Buckland,)  Rev.  N.  J.  Squires,  Rev.  J.  P.  Campbell  and  J.  B.  Latham,  (North  M.) 

Mansfield,  Dr.  E.  G.  Sumner,  *Rev.  K.  B.  Glidden  and  *Rev.  A.  J.  Chaplin, 
(all  M.  Centre,)  Rev.  N.  Beach,  Jas.  0.  Freeman  • — J.  S.  Hanks,  (Gurleyville,) 
Henry  Huntington  and  James  Honey,  (M.  Depot,)  Chas.  Stafford,  (North  "Wind- 
ham.) 

Marlborough,  *Rev.  J.  J.  Bell,  *John  Lord,  A.  B.  Latham,  J.  Kneeland,  E.  C. 
Warner,  Alfred  Haling. 

Meriden,  Dr.  C.  H.  S.  Davis;— *Rev.  J.  T.  Pettee,  H.  W.  Hirschfield,  R.  H. 
Curtis  and  P.  D.  Proudman,  (West  M.,)  Rev.  J.  H.  Chapin,  Geo.  R.  Curtis,  L.  L. 
Sawyer,  Edward  Miller,  Jr. 

Middlebtjry,  Levings  Abbott,  *H.  W.  Munson,  Geo.  B.  Bristol,  A.  S.  Clark,  C 
H.  Lum ; — Geo.  0.  Ellis,  (Naugatuck.) 

Middlefield,  Chas.  Hubbard,  *Rev.  A.  C.  Denison,  P.  M.  Augur,  M.  W.  Terrill 
J.  0.  Couch,  W.  P.  Hall. 

Middletown,  S.  A.  Robinson,  Alfred  0.  Smith,  J.  M.  Hubbard,  Geo.  W.  Guy, 
H.  H.  Wilcox,  D.  H.  Chase. 

(City  District,)  Geo.  W.  Atkins,  D.  W.  Northrop,  *Rev.  C.  L.  Loomis,  S.  A. 
Robinson,  Robert  G.  Pike,  S.  B.  Davis,  Dr.  Rufus  Baker,  Edward  Paddock,  Geo. 
R.  Hurlburt. 

Milford,  *N.  E.  Smith,  *C.  A.  Tomlinson,  *I.  T.  Rogers,  *Rev.  G.  H.  Griffin, 
Rev.  J.  A.  Biddle,  W.  G.  Mitchell,  Wm.  Brotherton,  C.  W.  Baldwin,  A.  A.  Bald- 
win, C.  P.  Bosworth,  H.  C.  Piatt,  J.  T.  Burns. 

Monroe,  P.  M.  Cargill; — *E.  L.  Staples,  (Stepney  Depot,)  David  Warner,.  (Step- 
ney,) James  Burr. 

Montville,  C.  E.  Wheeler,  *S.  H.  Browning,  *M.  V.  B.  Brainard,  *J.  S.  Latimer, 
David  Alexander,  James  Bingham ; — J.  R.  Gay,  2d,  (Norwich,)  Rev.  Geo.  Lester, 
(Chesterfield,)  C.  T.  Ramage,  (Uncasville.) 
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Moreis,  W.  H.  Farnham,  0.  S.  Lovelands,  S.  W.  S.  Skilton,  L.  B.  Hall,  Rev.  B.  H. 
Leonard; — Dwight  Griswold,  (West  M.) 

Naugatuck,  G.  M.  Allerton,  Rev.  James  Fagan.  Dr.  F.  B.  Tuttle,  Rev.  A.  0. 
Abbott,  Rev.  B.  R.  Brown,  B.  A.  Peck. 

New  Britain,  J.  N.  Bartlett,  *C.  Northend,  A.  Beatty,  G-.  M.  Landers,  Chas. 
Peck,  J.  A.  Traut,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Carmody,  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Miner,  W.  L.  Humason, 
F.  C.  Hipp,  Patrick  McCabe,  John  Walsh. 

New  Canaan,  Dr.  W.  G.  Brownson,  *Rev.  J.  Greanleaf,  W.  E.  Husted,  L.  M. 
Monroe,  Edwin  Hoyt,  B.  D.  Purdy. 

New  Fairfield,  Geo.  W.  Wheeler,  *J.  J.  Treadwell,  H.  H.  Wildman,  Alexander 
Turner;— A.  B.  Brush,  (Danbury,)  H.  0.  Leach,  (Ball's  Pond.) 

New  Hartford,  *Rev.  J.  H.  Betts,  (Pine  Meadow,)  *N.  B.  Merrill,  (Nepaug,) 
*Rev.  F.  H.  Adams,  Rev.  R.  H.  Bowles,  J.  B.  Foster,  John  Richards. 

New  Haven,  (City  District,)  H.  M.  Welch,  Maier  Zunder,  F.  A.  Walker,  Samuel 
Hemingway,  A.  D.  Osborne,  J.  J.  Sweeney,  N.  T.  Bushnell,  Patrick  Maher,  Joseph 
Gile.     Horace  Day,  Secretary.    *  Ariel  Parish,  Superintendent. 

(Westville  District  and  P.  0.,)  E.  P.  Merriman,  H.  L.  Hotchkiss,  *L.  W.  Beecher, 
and  six  others. 

Newington,  C.  K.  Atwood, ; — *J.  G.  Stoddard,  (N.  Junction,)  J.  S.  Kirkham. 
Roger  Welles,  S.  A.  Steele,  B.  M.  Steele. 

New  London,  W.  H.  Chapman,  *Ralph  Wheeler,  Benj.  Stark,  Horace  Coit, 
Geo.  E.  Starr,  Newton  Fuller,  A.  H.  Chappell,  W.  M.  Tobey,  Geo.  C.  Strong. 

New  Milford,  A.  N.  Baldwin,  (Northville,)  *C.  A.  Todd,  *A.  H.  Bowers,  Geo. 
Northrop,  E.  F.  Morehouse,  E.  S.  Green,  P.  N.  Hall; — Scott  Buckingham,  (North- 
ville,) S.  C.  Ferris,  (Gaylordsville.) 

Newtown,  (All  A.  V.,)  A.  B.  Prindle,  Chas.  Fairman,  S.  B.  Wheeler,  J.  0. 
Dolohery; — D.  G.  Beers  and  C.  M.  Parsons,  (Sandy  Hook.) 

Norfolk,  Rev.  J.  F.  Gleason,  *Riley  Stillman,  *H.  B.  Knapp,  *S.  A.  Palmer, 
*S.  D.  Northway,  F.  E.  Porter.  A.  R.  Collar,  Louise  P.  Stevens,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Mill?. 

North  Branford,  *Charles  Page; — *Wm.  Maltby,  Charles  Foote  and  H.  N. 
Pardee,  (Northford,)  Rev.  J.  W.  Beach,  E.  H.  Foote. 

North  Canaan,  M.  B.  Tobey,  (C.  Valley,)  *A.  T.  Roraback,  D.  L.  Freeman  and 
Charles  Gillette,  (Canaan,)  E.  S.  Roberts,  (East  C.,)  C.  H.  Briggs,  (C.  Valley.) 

North  Haven,  A.  F.  Austin,  *Dr.  R.  B.  Goodyear,  S.  B.  Thorpe,  G.  W.  Smith. 
J.  B.  Goodsell,  0.  H.  D.  Fowler;— 0.  S.  Todd,  (Clintonville,)  W.  B.  Hemingway, 
(Montowese,)  J.  F.  Brockett,  (Mt.  Carmel.) 

North  Stonington,  (All  A.  V.)  Dr.  E.  H.  Knowles,  John  L.  York;— F.  W. 
Collins,  (Clark's  Falls.) 

Norwalk,  Dr.  M.  B.  Pardee,  (South  N.,)  J.  W.  Wilson,  Rev.  E.  D.  Bentley, 
Rev.  J.  A.  Hamilton,  Rev.  C.  M.  Selleck,  Wm.  R.  Smith;— J.  J.  Millard,  Nelson 
Taylor,  Jr.,  Edwin  Adams.  (South  N.) 

Norwich,  Rev.  R.  P.  Stanton,  (Greeneville, )  *J.  W.  Crary,  Rev.  W.  S.  Palmer, 
Abel  Rathbone,  C.  H.  Talcott,  J.  P.  O'Connor ;— Rev.  Dr.  H.  P.  Arms  and  G.  G. 
Pitcher,  (N.  Town,)  Geo.  R.  Hyde,  (Yantic.) 
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(Town  Street  District,)  *Rev.  Dr.  H.  P.  Arms,  (N.  Town,)  *J.  S.  Lathrop,  L.  A. 
Hyde,  Edward  Harland; — Win.  R.  Potter,  Wm.  B.  Lathrop,  G.  G.  Pitcher  and 
P.  0.  Mahoney,  (N.  Town.) 

(Central  District,)  *Rev.  W.  S.  Palmer,  Costello  Lippitt,  ^Patrick  Cassidy,  *C.  F. 
Setchell,  C.  H.  DiUaby,  Rev.  Wm.  Hutchison,  B.  P.  Learned,  B.  H.  Learned,  E. 
R.  Thompson.    *N.  L.  Bishop,  Superintendent. 

(West  Chelsea  District,  Norwich  P.  0.,)  D.  W.  Perkins,  *P.  W.  Bruce,  *A.  R. 
Aborn,  Robert  Brown,  Geo.  C.  Bills,  E.  J.  Starr,  L.  W.  Dudley,  S.  F.  Whaley, 
J.  P.  Murphy. 

Old  Lyme,  (Lyme  P.  0.,)  J.  M.  Huntley,  John  Smith ; — *R.  M.  Champion, 
(South  L.,)  Rev.  W.  B.  Cary,  C.  L.  Morley,  B.  F.  Swaney. 

Old  Satbrook,  (Saybrook  P.  0.,)  Edwin  Ayer,  *Wm.  J.  Clark,  *Rev.  J.  H. 
White,  Joseph  Kellogg,  Geo.  W.  Denison,  Robert  Chapman. 

Orange,  Dr.  J.  M.  Aimes,  *Rev.  W.  E.  Brooks,  Rev.  E.  S.  Lines  and  Dr.  J.  F. 
Barnett,  (all  West  Haven,)  *I.  P.  Treat,  James  Walker. 

Oxford,  N.  J.  Wilcoxson,  *Dr.  Lewis  Barnes,  Samuel  Hawkins,  0.  C.  Osborn, 
John  Harger; — Clark  E.  Lum,  (Seymour.) 

Plainfield,  J.  S.  French,  (Central  Village,)  Rev.  S.  H.  Fellows  and  W.  H.  H. 
Leavens,  (Wauregan,)  *Waldo  Tillinghast,  Rev.  L.  Burleigh; — Rev.  J.  A.  Creedon, 
Dr.  W.  A.  Lewis  and  Wm.  I.  Hyde,  (Moosup,)  F.  A.  Carey,  (Central  Village.) 

Plainville,  Hiram  Carter,  *J.  S.  Corban,  M.  A.  Nickerson,  Rev.  A.  Hall,  Dr. 
T.  G.  Wright,  John  Kennedy. 

Plymouth,  A.  P.  Fenn,  *L.  D.  Baldwin,  E.  M.  Talmadge,  A.  W.  Welton,  Hilo 
Holt;— Rev.  L.  S.  Griggs,  N.  T.  Baldwin,  R.  D.  H.  Allen,  and  W.  W.  Clemence, 
(Terryville.) 

Pomfret,  I.  P.  Briggs; — *S.  S.  Cotton,  (P.  Landing,)  Dr.  Lewis  Williams,  E.  P. 
Mathewson,  Horace  Sabin; — J.  W.  Clapp,  (Elliott,)  C.  P.  Grosvenor,  P.  T.  Kings- 
bury and  Jas.  H.  Hutchins,  (Abington.) 

Portland,  *Dr.  C.  A.  Sears;— *W.  S.  Strickland,  F.  Gildersleeve  and  C.  H. 
White,  (Gildersleeve's  Landing,)  *Rev.  J.  S.  Bayne.  J.  C.  Gladwin,  F.  A.  Parker, 
Dennis  Desmond,  John  McKinley. 

Preston,  Aaron  Lucas,  (Poquetahnoc,)  Wm.  E.  Hiscox,  (Norwich,)  Mason  S. 
Hewitt. 

Prospect,  *B.  B.  Brown,  *Rev.  Wm.  H.  Phipps,  Meritt  Clark,  H.  N.  Clark, 
Wm.  E.  Clark,  A.  S.  Plumb. 

Putnam,  S.  H.  Seward,  *Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.  Bronson,  *Rev.  W.  F.  Bielby,  *Dennis 
Skinner,  S.  G.  Thurber,  Joseph  Lippitt. 

Reading,  A.  B.  Hill,  *Wm.  E.  Duncombe ;— *Rev.  X.  A.  Welton,  (R.  Ridge.) 

Ridgefield,  Dr.  D.  L.  Adams,  *Rev.  L.  W.  Abbott,  L.  E.  Smith,  W.  H.  Beers, 
E.  H.  Smith,  C.  B.  Northrop,  A.  Y.  Paddock,  S.  J.  Barlow,  D.  L.  Sholes. 

Rocky  Hill,  *A.  D.  Griswold,  *W.  G.  Robbins,  E.  N.  Warner,  C.  B.  Wilcox, 
Samuel  Ashwell,  G.  W.  Hewitt. 

Roxbury,  Rev.  W.  C.  Cooley,   C.  E.  Prindle,  *Charles  Sanford,  Levi   Smith 
H.  S.  Hurlbut;— C  W.  Hodge,  (R.  Station.) 
7* 
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Salem,  *Henry  Fox,  *N.  E.  Miner,  Rev.  J.  Ordway,  A.  0.  Gallup,  C.  T.  Wil- 
liams, J.  H.  Beebe. 

Salisbury,  Geo.  B.  Burrall,  (Lakeville,)  *J.  H.  Hurlburt  and  Wm.  A.  Crowell, 
(Lime  Rock,)  *Rev.  C.  L.  Kitchell;—  H.  P.  Harris,  (Ore  Hill,)  Dwight  Allyn, 
(Ashley  Falls,  Mass.) 

Saybrook,  (Deep  River  P.  0.,)  Geo.  S.  Hefflon,  *M.  N.  Griswold,  *A.  D.  Piatt, 
L.  J.  Piatt,  D.  M.  Tyler,  H.  W.  Mather,  F.  W.  "Williams,  J.  J.  Jones,  F.  L'Hom- 
medieu,  Jos.  C.  Fargo,  D.  S.  Spencer,  J.  L.  Lamb. 

Scotland,  Aimer  Robinson,  *Henry  Lincoln,  A.  W.  Maine,  W.  M.  Buraham, 
A.  W.  Carey,  Rev.  A.  A  Hurd. 

Seymour,  L.  A.  Camp,  *W.  C.  Sharpe,  *Dr.  J.  Kendall,  Edmund  Day,  S.  H. 
Canfield,  David  Tucker,  James  Howard ; — W.  R.  Tomlinson  and  Nathan  Hol- 
brook,  (Ansonia.) 

Sharon,  Geo.  H.  Kelsey,  *Rev.  P.  H.  Whaley,  Dr.  C.  H.  Shears,  R.  E.  Goodwin, 
C.  M.  Hall ;— Rev.  J.  0.  Stephenson,  (Ellsworth.) 

Sherman,  Geo.  A.  Barnes,  *Dr.  J.  N.  Woodruff,  *Rev.  E.  P.  Herrick,  *Mills 
Hungerford,  I.  B.  Hall,  D.  B.  Mallory,  L.  B.  Hungerford,  F.  Hungerford,  Abram 
Briggs. 

Simsburt,  Seymour  Pettibone,  (Weatogue,)  *D.  B.  McLean,  *H.  W.  Ensign, 
Geo.  B.  D.  Toy,  A.  G.  Case ;— *Dr.  G.  W.  Sanford,  (Tariffville.) 

Somers,  *L.  W.  Percival,  Rev.  C.  H.  Gleason,  Dr.  W.  B.  Woods ;— Rev.  C.  L. 
Ayer,  M.  F.  Gowdy  and  Geo.  Burlingame,  (Somersville.) 

Southburt,  *G.  T.  Pierce,  (South  Britain,)  *Hermon  Perry,  C.  S.  Brown ; — 
Rev.  S.  J.  Bryant,  Rev.  D.  F.  Pierce  and  Ezra  Pierce,  (South  Britain.) 

Southlngton,  *W.  S.  Merrell,  *Dr.  J.  H.  Osborne,  F.  D.  Whittlesey ;— *A.  F. 
Barnes,  (Marion,)  Stephen  Walkley  and  Geo.  F.  Kilbourne,  (Plantsville.) 

South  Windsor,  J.  L.  Higley, *Rev.  Geo.  A.  Bowman;  — 0.  N.  Flanders,  Oliver 
Clark  and  Bradford  Grant,  (Wapping,)  J.  S.  Clapp,  (E.  Windsor  Hill.) 

Sprague,  *Nathan  Geer,  *J.  F.  Starkweather,  Wm.  A.  Greene  and  H.  H.  May- 
nard,  (all  Baltic,)  T.  K.  Peck,  (Hanover.)  Ira  C.  Maine,  (Versailles.) 

Stafford,  Rev.  F.  S.  Batchelder,  *Rev.  G.  V.  Maxham ; — *J.  M.  Washburn, 
Z.  W.  Ellis  and  D.  E.  Whiton,  (West  S.,)  Wm.  R.  Small,  (S.  Springs.) 

Stamford,  E.  Porter; — *W.  H.  Woodbury,  (Springdale.)  Rev.  J.  S.  Dodge,  Jr., 
Geo.  H.  Hoyt,  Robert  Swartwout,  H.  D.  Rolph,  F.  A.  Marden,  Samuel  Roberts; — 
Geo.  B.  Christison,  (Long  Ridge.) 

Sterling,  H.  D.  Dixon,  *Albert  Frink; — A.  A.  Stanton  and  Alfred  Gallup, 
(Ekonk,)  G.  C.  Brown  and  N.  J.  Wood,  (North  S.) 

Stontngton,  S.  B.  Wheeler,  (Mystic,)  *C.  H.  Babcock  and  *C.  H  Hinckley, 
(Westerly,  R.  I.,)  *Geo.  F.  Coats,  (North  S..)  *J.  S.  Anderson  ;— *Rev.  J.  A. 
Deane,  (Mystic.) 

Stratford,  F.  J.  Beardsley,  *Albert  Wilcoxson,  *P.  P.  Curtis  ; — S.  0.  Canfield, 
James  Bounds  and  J.  R.  Hull,  (West  S.) 

Suffield,  *Rev.  C.  Willett,  *C.  H.  Fuller,  J.  A.  Shores,  Geo.  F.  Kendall;— 
*J.  B.  Rose  and  *Rev.  John  Elderkin,  (West  S.) 
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Thomaston,  A.  P.  Bradstreet,  *G.  A.  Stoughton,  *Rev.  H.  Q.  Judd,  *A.  W.  Smith, 
Dr.  R.  S.  Goodwin,  Dr.  A.  G.  Ilearney,  Rev.  B.  Gafihey,  Rev.  Thos.  S.  Ockford, 
G.  B.  Pierpont. 

Thompson,  Rev.  A.  Rawson,  Stephen  Ballard,  Abial  Converse. 

Tolland,  Rev.  C.  N.  Seymour,  *S.  H.  Brown,  W.  0.  Ladd,  A  L.  Benton,  Chas. 
Young,  J.  E.  Underwood. 

Torrington,  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Perrin,  *G.  H.  "Welch,  *Rev.  H.  M.  Sherman,  Rev.  P. 
Duggan,  *A.  P.  Miner,  (all  Wolcottville,)  *R.  C.  Barber,  (Burrville.) 

Trumbull,  A.  L.  Fairchild,  (Bridgeport,)  *Rev.  N.  T.  Merwin,  C.  B.  Sher- 
wood:— J.  W.  Drew  and  C.  L.  Thorp,  (Bridgeport,)  Rev.  Geo.  P.  Torrenee,  (Long 
Hill.) 

Union,  S.  W.  Moore,  (Staffordville,)  *S.  W.  Newell,  Rev.  Geo.  Curtiss,  E.  C. 
Booth ;— M.  G.  Moore  and  M.  P.  J.  Walker,  (Stafford  Springs.) 

Vernon,  Prancis  Keeney,  *G.  W.  West,  Drs.  S.  G.  Risley,  Geo.  Sykes,  (all  Rock- 
ville,)  *H.  F.  Parker  and  J.  S.  Dobson,  (V.  Depot.) 

Voluntown,.  Ezra  Briggs,  *Dr.  C.  0.  Maine,  A.  E.  Bitgood,  Wm.  B.  Ray,  J.  N. 
Lewis,  C.  W.  Barber. 

Wallingford,  H.  S.  Hall,  *H.  L.  Hall,  C.  D.  Yale,  Dr.  Henry  Davis,  L.  M. 
Hubbard,  E.  M.  Judd. 

Warren,  B.  E.  Carter,  *N.  B.  Strong,  Rev.  W.  S.  Colton,  Geo.  W.  Wood,  D.  A. 
Young,  R.  Meagher. 

Washington,  Orestes  Hickox,  *Earle  Buckingham,  C.  N.  Beach; — *G.  C.  Whit- 
tlesey, (New  Preston,)  Ralph  Buckingham  and  G.  T.  Sperry,  (Marbledale.) 

Waterburt,  *Rev.  Dr.  J.  Anderson,  *E.  A.  Lum,  Rev.  P.  T.  Russell,  Rev. 
J.  O'R.  Sheridan,  J.  W.  Webster,  H.  P.  Bassett,  0.  H.  Stevens,  C.  P.  Elliott,  E.  I, 
Tremaine. 

(Centre  District,)  T.  I.  Driggs,  Greene  Kendrick,  Rev.  Lawrence  Walsh,  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  P.  Bingham,  H.  R.  Morrill,  Michael  Donohue,  Dr.  E.  W.  McDonald.  *M.  S. 
Crosby,  Superintendent. 

Waterpord,  (All  A.  V.,)  H.  A.  Smith,  J.  W.  Manwaring,  A.  H.  Lamphere ; — 
Rbv.  A.  B.  Tefft,  H.  0.  Woodworth  and  L.  I.  Comstock,  (New  London.) 

Watertown,  C.  M.  Noble,  *T.  P.  Baldwin,  *Rev.  James  Stoddard,  *Rev.  S.  K. 
Smith,  *Dr.  W.  S.  Munger,  C.  W.  Bidwell. 

Westbrook,  J.  E.  Stannard,  *D.  A.  Wright,  *B.  P.  Bushnell,  E.  C.  Stevens,  J. 
H.  DeWolf,  E.  A.  Hill. 

West  Hartford,  Samuel  Whitman; — *Henry  Talcott,  (Elm wood,)  Rev.  M.  N. 
Morris,  Rev.  P.  S.  Hatch,  Franklin  Sisson; — S.  J.  Bestor,  (Hartford.) 

Weston,  A.  S.  Jarvis ; — *E.  C.  Janney,  D.  S.  Parsons  and  H.  A.  Ogden,  (West- 
port,)  D.  L.  Rowland,  J.  R .  Nichols. 

Westport,  T.  D.  Elwood.  *Rev.  A.  N.  Lewis,  Rev.  J.  R.  Williams,  J.  S.  Sher- 
wood, *Wm.  C.  Hull ; — Rev.  W.  J.  Jennings,  (Green's  Farms.) 

Wethersfield,  John  Welles,  *M.  S.  Griswold,  R.  A.  Robbins,  H.  A.  Doming, 
Wm.  Talcott;— L.  W.  Adams,  (South  W.) 

Willington,  Rev.  C.  W.  Potter,  L.  W.  Holt,  Rev.  E.  Colton. 
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Wilton,  Harvey  Bedient ;—  *J.  B.  Hurlbutt,  (Norwalk,)  D.  G.  Betts,  S.  E. 
Ogden.  Wm.  Sturges ; — J.  T.  Hubbell,  (Cannon's  Station.) 

"Winchester,  (All  A.  V..)  Rev.  A.  Goodenough,  (W.  Centre,)  Geo.  M.  Carring- 
ton  and  H.  H.  Drake,  (West  Winsted,)  T.  M.  Clarke,  Rev.  P.  W.  Harriman  and 

C.  A.  Bristol,  (Winsted.) 

Windham,  *J.  M.  Johnson ;— *Geo.  W.  Melony,  *J.  M.  Hall,  *J.  L.  Hunter, 
Rev.  Fl.  DeBruycker,  Albert  Barrows,  M.  L.  Tryon,  W.  C.  Jillson,  (all  Willi- 
mantic  except  Mr.  Johnson.)  E.  H.  Holmes,  Jr.,  (South  W.) 

Windsor,  E.  S.  Clapp ;— *Dr.  R.  E.  Ensign  and  T.  F.  Tracy,  (Poquonnock,)  *Rev. 
R.  H.  Tuttle,  Rev.  G.  C.  Wilson,  A.  H.  Ellsworth. 

Windsor  Locks,  Rev.  M.  F.  Kelley,  Rev.  S.  H.  Allen,  A.  B.  Stockwell,  B.  M. 
Douglass,  J.  R.  Montgomery; — *J.  W.  Coogan,  (Hartford.) 

Wolcott,  Henry  Minor,  *J.  R.  S.  Todd,  A.  N.  Lane,  Rev.  L.  P.  Alcott,  H.  B. 
Carter,  EKhu  Moulthrop. 

Woodbridge,  (Westville  P.  0.,)  C.  P.  Augur,  *W.  H.  Warner,  Rev.  S.  P.  Mar- 
vin, H.  F.  Merwin,  E.  L.  Sperry,  I.  P.  Doolittle. 

Woodbury.  Dr.  H.  W.  Shove,  *W.  J.  Clark,  W.  V.  Rood,  Rev.  J.  L.  R.  WyckofE, 

D.  C.  Somers,  Rev.  E.  T.  Sanford ;— R.  B.  Judson,  and  N.  B.  Burton,  (Minortown,) 
C.  H.  Percy.  (Hotchkissville. ) 

Woodstock,  S.  M.  Fenner  and  *L.  J.  Wells,  (South  W.,)  *Geo.  Bugbee,  (East- 
ford,)  *N.  E.  Morse,  Ebenezer  Bishop  and  V.  T.  Wetherels,  (East  W.,)  W.  W. 
Webber ;— Oscar  Fisher  and  P.  S.  Butler,  (West  W.) 


PUBLIC  ACTS  RELATING  TO  EDUCATION. 

Passed  January  Session,  1879. 


CHAPTEE    XXI. 


Nothing  in  section  one,  chapter  five,  title  eleven,  page  134,  of 
the  general  statutes  shall  be  construed  as  forbidding  towns  to 
change  the  boundary  lines  of  districts  already  existing. 


CHAPTER    LIV. 

AN   ACT    RELATING-    TO   THE     CONSOLIDATION   OF   SCHOOL    DIS- 
TRICTS. 

Sec.  1.  Anv  school   district  which   has  been,  or   shall  be,  An  abolished 

J  .  „  '  district  may  set- 

abolished  by  any  town,  may  settle  and  close  up  its  affairs;  andtieuPit8aflairs- 

its  district   committee  last   elected,  or   the  selectmen   of  said 

town,  may  call  special  meetings  of  the  district. 

Sec.  2.  Tf  any  such  district  has,  or  shall,  become  liable,  by 
judgment  or  otherwise,  to  pay  any  claims  or  demands  upon  it, 
or  expenses  and  liabilities  have  been  or  shall  be  incurred  by 
it  in  settling  up  its  affairs,  after  consolidation,  the  selectmen  of  Mode  of  paying 
said  town,  upon  the  request  of  said  district,  shall  pay  the  samemands. 
and  charge  the  amount  to  the  district,  and  said  amount  shall 
be  raised,  by  the  selectmen  adding  the  same  to  the  tax  to  be 
laid  by  the  said  town  on  its  grand  list  next  completed  of  the  tax- 
able property  of  such  district. 

Sec.  3.  Said  selectmen  shall  collect  all  taxes,  claims,  and 
demands  in  favor  of  such  district,  in  the  name  of  the  district, 
and  credit  the  same  to  the  district,  less  expenses  of  collection. 
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CHAPTER    LVIII. 

In  all  elections  of  officers  of  school  districts,  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  shall  be  required  to  elect,  unless  it  is  otherwise 
expressly  provided. 


CHAPTER    LXXX. 

AN   ACT   CONCERNING   RETURNS   OF   SCHOOL   VISITORS. 

Sec.  1.  The  School  Visitors  of  the  several  towns,  in  their 
annual  returns  to  the  Controller  of  the  number  of  persons  over 
four  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  shall  state  how  many  of 
those  thus  returned  attended  some  school,  public  or  private, 
within  the  previous  calender  year,  and  how  many  did  not 
attend  any  school  within  that  year.  They  shall  also  state  how 
many  of  those  who  attended  no  school  were  under  five  years  of 
age,  how  many  were  over  five  and  under  eight  years  ol  age, 
how  many  were  over  eight  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  how  many  were  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  years  of 
age. 

Sec.  2.  No  town  shall  receive  any  money  for  schools  from 
the  State  Treasury  unless  the  returns  herein  required  are  duly 
made. 


CHAPTER    XCVI. 

who  are  le  ai       Sec.  1.  The  legal   voters  of  any  school  district  shall  consist 
districts?       0l  only  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  town  or   towns  in  which  said 
district  is  situated,  who  have  resided  in  said  school  district  for 
the  period  of  four  months  next  immediately  preceding. 

Sec.  2.  In  every  school   district   enumerating  two  hundred 

Registration  of  <•  ,  . 

dte'tricts1  sch°o1  or  more  children  as  returned  to  the  Controller,  the  registrars  of 
the  town  in  which  the  school  house  of  said  district  is  situated 
shall  have  the  same  powers  in  reference  to  voting  lists,  appoint- 
in  or  moderators  and  box-tenders  of  school  district  meetings,  as 
they  now  have  in  the  election  of  town,  city,  or  ward  officers  ; 
and  they  shall,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
each  district,  prepare  and  complete  a  correct  list  of  all  the  legal 
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voters  of  said  district,  as  determined  by  section  one,  and  lodge 
the  same  with  the  district  clerk ;  and  in  every  other  school 
district  the  clerk  shall  prepare  the  check-list  of  the  voters  of 
said  district,  to  be  used  at  any  meeting  for  the  election  of 
officers  in  said  district,  or  for  the  taking  of  any  vote  by  ballot 
which  may  be  requested  by  one-third  of  the  legal  voters  pres- 
ent at  any  meeting  of  the  school  district ;  and  it  shall  be  his 
duty  to  add  to  said  list  the  name  of  any  legal  voter  omitted, 
and  to  erase  therefrom  the  name  of  any  person  improperly 
entered  thereon,  and  for  this  purpose  he  shall  have  all  the 
powers  within  said  district  which  the  registrars  of  voters  in 
towns  have  in  their  respective  towns. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  one-third  of  the  voters  present  at  any 
meeting  of  a  school  district  containing  fifty  or  more  voters, 
shall  request  that  any  vote  or  votes  upon  any  question  pending 
before  such  meeting  shall  be  taken  by  ballot  and  check  list  of 
the  voters  of  said  district,  the  chairman  of  such  meeting  shall 
cause  said  vote  or  votes  to  be  so  taken,  and  if  said  vote  or  votes 
cannot  be  then  and  there  conveniently  and  properly  taken,  he 
shall,  upon  the  like  request  of  said  one-third  of  the  voters  pres- 
ent, adjourn  said  meeting  to  the  usual  polling  place  in  said  dis- 
trict, if  any  there  be,  and  if  there  be  none,  then  to  the  most 
suitable  and  convenient  place  in  said  district,  at  such  time 
within  one  week  thereafter  as  he  may  designate,  when  and 
where  said  vote  or  votes  shall  be  taken  between  the  hours  of 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
result  ascertained  and  declared  by  said  chairman,  and  recorded 
by  the  clerk  upon  the  records  of  said  district. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  written  request  of  twenty  or  more  voters  f0pesci$  "school 
of  any  school  district  containing  fifty  or  more  legal  voters,  made  by'banot^when 
to  the  committee  of  said  district,  to  call  a  special  meeting  ofca 
the  voters  of  such  district  to  vote  by  ballot  and  check-list,  upon 
any  resolution  or  resolutions  appended  to  such  request,  the  said 
committee  shall  call  such  meeting  within  two  weeks  thereafter, 
at  some  suitable  time   and  place  in  said  district,  to  be  particu- 
larly stated  in  the  notice  for  such  meeting,  when  and  where  said 
vote  or  votes  shall   be  taken  by  ballot  and  check  list,  and  the 
result  ascertained  and  declared  by  the  chairman,  and  recorded 
by  the  clerk  upon  the  records  of  said  district. 
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fchooi°di8°trict  ^EC.  ^  Upon  the  written  request  of  twenty  or  more  of  the 
a^dchecLuft1.0' voters  of  any  school  district  containing  fifty  or  more  voters,  the 
committee  of  such  district  shall  cause  all  elections  of  officers  of 
such  district  to  be  had  by  ballot  and  check-list,  as  provided  in 
the  preceding  sections.  Chapter  CVI.  of  the  public  acts  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  the  year  1877  is  hereby  repealed. 


CHAPTER  CXXI. 

(Repeals  and  supersedes  Section  8  of  Chapter  IV.  on  page  12.) 

Sec.  1.  Every  town  may  fix  the  compensation  of  its  acting 
school  visitor  or  visitors,  but  if  not  so  fixed,  then  said  acting 
school  visitor  or  visitors  shall  receive  two  dollars  a  day  each  for 
the  time  actually  employed  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  in  like  proportion  for  parts  of  days. 

Sec.  2.  All  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed, 
and  this  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first  Monday  of 
October,  1879. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


To   the    General  Assembly   of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  January 
Session,  A.  D.,   1880  : 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  with  feelings  of  renewed  satisfaction  that 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Reform  School,  herewith 
present  their  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report.  By  the  report  of 
the  Superintendent  it  will  be  seen  how  graciously  a  kind  Provi- 
dence has  blessed  the  Institution  in  all  its  departments.  With 
an  average  of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  boys  through 
the  year,  there  has  been  but  little  sickness,  and  only  one  death. 
The  new  law  of  "indefinite  sentences"  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  last  winter  has  worked  well,  encouraging  the  lads  to 
better  conduct,  with  a  prospect  of  shorter  terms,  while  the  new 
green  houses,  laundry,  engine  and  boiler  houses,  with  their 
machinery,  afford  better  means  for  introducing  and  opening  up 
the  prospects  of  other  profitable  industries,  and  promoting  the 
health  and  cleanliness  of  the  boys  of  the  school. 

The  proximity  of  the  buildings  and  the  farm  to  the  city  of 
Meriden,  enables  the  Superintendent  to  use  a  large  portion  of 
the  grounds  for  market  gardening,  the  green  house  for  the  profit- 
able cultivation  of  flowers,  and  the  buildings  and  machinery  for 
the  education  of  the  boys  in  other  trades  and  employments  use- 
ful to  them  in  after  life.  The  improvement  in  the  capacity  and 
reputation  of  the  Institution  for  good  is  seen  in  the  increased 
alacrity  with  which  both  the  Courts  and  the  parents  consign 
the  boys  to  the  School,  and  the  pride  rather  than  the  shame 
with  which  the  boys  and  their  friends  refer  to  their  having  been 
its  inmates,  after  they  are  discharged. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Board  there  is  no   good  reason  why 
boys  who  remain  a  reasonable  length  of  time  should  not  be  dis- 
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charged  with  as  good  a  practical  education,  reputation,  and  pros- 
pect of  future  usefulness,  as  the  graduates  of  any  other  school  or 
academy  in  the  State.  This  is  our  faith,  and  with  God's  bless- 
ing and  the  aid  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  this 
we  trust  shall  be  the  result. 

To  this  end  we  cordially  endorse  the  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Howe,  for  an  appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

First — To  erect  a  family  building,  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
appropriation  for  which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  year. 

Second — A  new  chapel ;  and  third,  to  put  additional  ma- 
chinery in  the  work  shops,  and  make  the  necessary  repairs  of 
the  buildings. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  Trustees  from  Tolland,  New  Haven, 
and  New  London  counties,  will  expire  next  Juty.  It  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

With  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  care  of  the  two 
hundred  and  seventy  boys — so  potent  for  good  or  evil  in  the  fu- 
ture— and  of  the  confidence  heretofore  extended  to  us  by  the 
Legislature  and  people  of  Connecticut,  we  ask  your  attention  to 
the  accompanying  report. 

JOHN  L.  HOUSTON, 
G.  H.  PRESTON, 
CHARLES  FABRIQUE, 
J.  S.  LATHROP, 
CHARLES  FITZGERALD, 
I.  C.  LEWIS, 
THEODORE  BIRD, 
VINCENT  COLYER, 
0.  B.  ARNOLD. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  ike  Connecticut  State  Reform  School: 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  again  my  duty,  at  the  close  of  another 
fiscal  year,  to  give  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  School 
for  the  past  year,  and  to  present  such  statistical  tables  as  will 
exhibit  its  condition,  and  be  of  most  interest  to  the  public. 

For  the  degree  of  prosperity  that  has  attended  our  efforts,  we 
have  reason  to  thank  a  kind  Providence  that  has  watched  so 
carefully  over  us,  and  bestowed  upon  us  what  was  seemingly 
most  needful  to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  School  could  hardly  have  been 
better.  There  were  no  very  severe  cases  of  sickness,  and  from 
casualties  we  were  nearly  exempt.  One  boy  died,  but  his  disease 
was  hereditary,  and  his  mind  and  body  had  been  feeble  from  his 
birth.  Good  wholesome  diet  with  systematic  regularity  in  the 
division  of  time  as  to  labor,  study,  recreation,  and  sleep,  conduce 
to  good  health,  as  is  most  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
this  School. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  School  is  healthful  and  quite 
satisfactory.  In  every  department  a  rigid  economy  has  been  ex- 
ercised, but  never  in  a  degree  to  assume  the  character  of  pe- 
nuriousness.  The  boys  are  plainly — but  well  and  abundantly 
fed — they  are  also  clothed  in  a  very  respectable  and  comforta- 
ble manner.  We  could  spend  more  money  no  doubt  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  School,  but  we  do  not  well  see  how  we  could 
spend  less  and  have  the  boys  feel  that  they  are  provided  with 
the  ordinary  comforts  of  a  well  regulated  home. 

The  condition  of  the  boys  has  very  much  improved  within 
the  year,  both  physically  and  morally,  and  a  degree  of  con- 
tentment and  subordination  now  exists  in  the  School,  probably 
never  before  known  in  its  history.  We  have  many  and  mani- 
fest evidences  in  proof  of  this  statement.      We  are  in  almost 
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daily  receipt  of  letters  from  discharged  boys,  who  invariably 
speak  in  high  terms  of  the  School  and  its  officers,  evincing  much 
interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  it  and  its  management.  No  bet- 
ter evidence  is  needed  to  prove  that  the  Institution  is  doing  a 
good  work,  than  to  have  its  discharged  inmates  as  friends  and 
advocates.  'We  have  reason  also  to  believe  that  the  School  is 
growing  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Courts 
sentence  boys  with  less  hesitation  than  formerly,  and  parents 
find  less  objection  to  their  sons  being  sent  to  the  School.  From 
every  section  of  the  State  we  receive  words  of  cheer  and  en- 
couragement, which  convince  us  that  there  is  a  growing  interest 
in  the  Eeform  School,  and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  work  it  is  ex- 
pected to  accomplish. 

The  number  of  boys  in  the  Institution  December  1,  1878, 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  There  have  been  admitted  to 
the  Institution  during  the  year  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and 
one  hundred  and  eleven  have  been  discharged,  leaving  in  the 
Institution  at  this  date  two  hundred  and  sixty  boys.  Of  those 
received,  thirty-seven  were  committed  for  theft,  three  for  bur- 
glary, twenty-one  for  vagrancy,  thirty-six  for  truancy,  six  for 
breach  of  the  peace,  etc. 

Could  the  history  of  these  boys  be  well  known,  the  index 
showing  the  crimes  for  which  they  were  committed,  would  indi- 
cate but  a  small  part  of  the  guilt  and  crime  with  which  they 
have  been  familiar.  They  are  generally  from  that  class  of  boys 
who  possess  great  powers  for  mischief,  who  are  unmindful  of  all 
home  restraints,  and  who  have  been  dangerous  leaders  of  many 
other  bad,  but  perhaps  weaker  boys,  and  notunfrequently  fatal 
seducers  of  those  who  were  infinitely  better  than  themselves.  By 
their  repeated  offenses,  their  moral  sense  has  been  perverted, 
their  consciences  blunted  and  rendered  indifferent  as  to  the 
course  of  life  they  have  been  pursuing.  The  removal  of  one  of 
these  leaders  from  a  community -is  usually  followed  by  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  his  less  reckless  asso- 
ciates at  home,  as  the  example  is  usually  a  warning  that  the 
protection  of  society  may  soon  demand  of  them  a  forfeiture  of 
those  privileges  guaranteed  to  all  law-abiding  citizens.  Our  suc- 
cess thus  far  in  influencing  these  unfortunates  to  adopt  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  life,  has  been  gratifying.      By   forgetting  and  for- 
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giving  their  past  conduct,  and  by  encouraging  them  in  every 
effort  to  overcome  their  unnatural  growth  in  waywardness,  and 
to  adopt  better  manners  and  habits,  remarkable  changes  have 
been  produced  in  their  characters.  The  system  by  which  these 
changes  have  been  effected  has  been  one  of  kindness,  persuasion 
and  forbearance,  blended  with  salutary  restraints,  combined 
with  regular  and  appropriate  intellectual  and  moral  instruction, 
together  with  good,  thorough,  and  efficient  hard  work.  We 
have  always  found  active  labor  a  blessing  beyond  price,  and  es- 
pecially with  this  class  of  restless  and  indifferent  boys,  it  acts 
as  a  great  reformatory  agent. 
t 

The  Family  System. 

In  our  last  report  we  advocated  what  is  called  the  "family 
system"  for  reformatories,  as  being  the  best  known  system  for 
the  reclamation  of  wayward  boys,  and  recommended  its  adoption 
by  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Having  had  many  years  of  successful  experience  in  that  sys- 
tem before  assuming  the  duties  of  our  present  position,  and  now 
having  had  nearly  two  years'  experience  in  what  is  termed  the 
"  congregate  "  or  "  big  house  plan,"  we  feel  more  confidence  in 
speaking  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems,  than 
we  could  have  done  previous  to  this  experience. 

From  our  opportunities  to  test  the  two  systems,  our  faith  has 
not  in  the  least  been  weakened  in  the  family  system  as  being 
far  superior  to  the  congregate  plan  for  reformatory  purposes.  In 
the  one  plan  the  boys  are  classified,  and  a  limited  number  placed 
in  a  modest  but  well  built  cottage,  furnished  with  all  needed 
home  comforts,  free  from  all  prison  appliances,  open  for  the  ad- 
mission of  pure  air  and  the  blessed  sun  light,  supervised  by  a 
gentleman  and  his  wife  to  whom  the  boys  sustain  the  relation  of 
adopted  children,  and  from  whom  they  receive  parental  care  and 
protection  ;  while  in  the  other  plan  we  have  a  congregation  of 
boys,  large  in  number,  in  one  large  house,  with  bolted  doors, 
barred  windows,  and  a  walled  yard  for  a  play  ground,  with  but 
little  contact  with  nature  or  its  elements,  a  condition  so  poorly 
calculated  to  fill  the  measure  of  a  boy's  idea  of  true  life,  and 
supervised  not  unfrequently  by  persons  that  assume  merely  the 
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character  of  guards  or  care-takers,  with  a  total  absence  of  all 
paternal  feeling  or  interest.  The  one  system  makes  a  natural 
home  with  all  its  corresponding  influences  and  attachments, 
while  the  other  is  a  place  of  detention,  or  an  unnatural  home 
from  which  any  boy  will  go  away  if  opportunity  is  given  him. 
Although  we  are  so  much  wedded  to  the  family  system  for  re- 
formatories, and  would  rejoice  to  see  the  Connecticut  School  well 
located  and  established  upon  that  plan,  still,  in  this  case,  we  see 
barriers  in  the  way  that  doubtless  are  insurmountable.  A 
change  in  the  system  would  call  for  a  change  of  location,  as  iso- 
lation is  one  of  the  essential  requirements  in  the  open  or  cottage 
plan.  Any  effort  to  secure  a  change  of  location  for  the  School 
would  probably  lead  to  intricacies  that  would  defeat  the  enter- 
prise, and  keep  it  in  its  present  condition  for  many  years  to 
come.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  greatest  good  to  the  School 
will  result  from  no  further  agitation  on  the  subject  of  removal. 
It  is  now  our  duty  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  Institution  where  it  is — to  make  it  a  model  ap- 
proved by  all,  and  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
State  that  has  in  time  past  so  generously  contributed  to  its 
wants. 

A  modified  system  may  readily  be  adopted  that  will  not  only 
retain  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  present  system,  but  will 
embrace  many  of  the  principles  of  the  cottage  or  open  plan, 
and  thus  very  materially  change  the  efficiency  of  the  School  as 
compared  with  its  present  condition. 

Family  Buildings. 

Immediate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  erection  of  at 
least  one  cottage  house.  This  would  enable  us  to  select  a  class 
of  the  younger  and  less  hardened  boys  from  the  yards,  and 
place  them  under  different  influences,  where. the  restraints  would 
be  less  prison -like,  and  more  like  the  natural  family.  The 
placing  of  a  boy  in  this  building  could  be  regarded  as  a  reward 
for  merit,  and  should  he  forfeit  the  right  at  any  time  to  remain 
in  the  family  on  account  of  any  improper  conduct,  he  could  be 
returned  to  the  main  building  where  he  would  be  subject  to  a 
more  thorough  discipline,  thus  showing  him  that  unfaithfulness 
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would  be  punished  by  a  loss  of  privileges.  By  taking  out  one 
class  of  fifty  of  the  best  boys,  the  numbers  inside  would  be  so 
reduced  as  to  make  it  quite  practical  to  classify  the  balance  of 
the  boys  into  sections  or  families  even  inside  of  the  Institution, 
and  great  good  could  but  result  from  such  classification.  The 
expediency  of  appropriating  for  the  erection  of  a  family  building 
that  will  accommodate  fifty  boys  can  not  for  a  moment  be 
questioned. 

Improvements. 

An  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  of 
last  winter  for  the  erection  of  a  laundry  and  green  house.  We 
take  pleasure  in  being  able  to  report  that  a  substantial  three 
story  brick  building,  36x48  feet,  has  been  erected  in  the  rear  of 
our  present  shop  building.  The  lower  story  of  this  new  struct- 
ure is  devoted  to  laundry  purposes,  the  second  story  is  used  for 
additional  dining  room,  and  the  third  story  will  be  used  for  a 
brush  shop  or  some  new  industry  as  soon  as  suitable  machinery 
can  be  obtained  for  the  same. 

The  laundry  department  is  provided  with  a  steam  boiler  15f 
feet  long  by  3^  feet  diameter,  a  fifteen  horse  power  engine,  two 
of  the  extra  large  size  Nbnpariel  Washing  Machines,  one  large 
mangle,  a  drying  room  containing  fifteen  horses  of  sufficient 
size  to  perfectly  meet  the  wants  of  the  drying  department,  a 
copper  starch  boiler,  a  laundry  stove  of  an  improved  pattern,  a 
soap  boiler,  etc.,  etc.  The  laundry  department  is  very  perfect 
and  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  The  work  is  now  easily  per- 
formed by  a  laundress  and  two  boys,  while  on  the  old  plan 
twelve  boys  were  employed,  and  the  work  was  not  nearly  as 
well  done  as  at  present. 

The  new  green  and  forcing  house  erected  during  the  summer 
is  a  very  neat  and  substantial  structure.  It  is  ninety  feet  long 
by  thirty-five  feet  in  width,  and  is  divided  longitudinally  into 
three  compartments,  one  compartment  being  used  for  plants  and 
flowers,  one  for  the  propagation  of  plants,  and  the  third  com- 
partment for  forcing  early  plants  and  vegetables  for  the  market. 

The  entire  structure  is  heated  by  two  of  Hitching's  Steam 
Furnaces  conveniently  located  in  the  rear,  in  the  basement  of 
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the  potting  house.  In  addition  to  the  green  house  and  in  close 
proximity  to  it,  we  have  an  extensive  system  of  cold  frames, 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  our  operations  in  early  gardening. 
These  improvements  will  fill  a  long  and  needed  want  of  the 
School.  It  will  furnish  a  pleasant  and  useful  employment  for  a 
class  of  boys,  and  will  enable  us  to  beautify  the  lawns  with 
choice  plants  and  flowers,  while  the  forcing  beds  will  furnish  the 
gardener  with  an  abundance  of  plants  for  early  gardening.  We 
look  for  profitable  returns  from  these  investments  in  the  early 
future. 

A  New  Chapel. 

For  all  devotional  services,  including  Sabbath  School  and  the 
regular  Sunday  afternoon  service,  over  which  some  minister  of 
the  gospel  presides,  we  have  no  room  in  which  to  meet,  except 
one  formed  by  throwing  two  school  rooms  together,  which  is 
done  by  removing  a  slide  partition,  which  gives  us  a  very  long 
narrow  room  with  a  low  ceiling,  wholly  out  of  proportion  and 
very  uncomfortable  for  such  services,  and  so  contracted  in  space 
that  all  persons  outside  of  the  Institution  who  desire  to  attend 
our  chapel  services  have  to  be  turned  away. 

A  pleasant  chapel  built  outside  of  the  yard  and  detached  from 
the  main  building,  in  which  all  the  devotional  services  of  the  In- 
stitution could  be  held,  together  with  such  moral  entertainments 
as  might  be  given  from  time  to  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys, 
would  give  more  character  and  tone  to  the  School,  than  a  like 
expenditure  could  do,  if  appropriated  for  any  other  purpose. 
The  confidence  we  cherish  in  the  influence  and  power  of  the  re- 
ligious element  in  the  work  of  reformation,  and  knowing  that  a 
comfortable  and  attractive  chapel  would  add  much  to  the  moral 
and  religious  tone  of  the  School,  we  ask  for  this  appropriation 
with  the  assurance  that  the  Legislature  can  but  regard  it  with  a 
favor  that  will  be  an  outspoken  testimony  of  the  philanthropy 
and  true  public  spirit  which  characterises  this  prosperous  Com- 
monwealth. 

Eepairs. 

For  the  want  of  means  the  repairs  upon  the  buildings  have 
been  quite  limited  the  past  year.    The  tin  roof  of  the  main  build- 
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ing,  also  of  the  shops  and  horse  barn  received  each  one  coat  of 
paint.  All  of  the  rooms  and  halls  of  the  north  wing  of  main 
building  were  put  in  good  repair,  and  new  carpets  were  laid  in 
a  few  rooms  where  there  was  a  positive  need  for  the  same ;  aside 
from  this  little  was  done. 

There  is  very  great  need  for  several  important  repairs  to  be 
made  the  coming  season.  The  roofs  of  the  yard  fences  are  in  a 
condition  that  call  for  immediate  attention,  and  the  concrete 
pavements  in  both  yards  are  worn  so  thin  that  they  are  breaking 
through  almost  daily.  These  must  also  receive  attention,  or  great 
loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  Institution  will  be  the  result.  The 
room  formerly  occupied  for  laundry  purposes  in  the  basement 
of  the  south  wing  of  the  building,  should  now  be  converted  into 
a  wash  room  for  the  boys  of  the  south  yard,  an  improvement 
that  is  very  much  needed,  and  which  would  add  much  to  our  con- 
venience and  comfort.  The  basements  of  the  entire  Institution 
call  loudly  for  repairs,  as  they  have  been  for  a  long  time  neg- 
lected. The  time  has  come  that  the  health  of  the  inmates  as  well 
as  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  building,  call  for  a  recon- 
struction and  general  overhauling  of  all  the  basement  room  of  the 
premises.  There  is  no  economy  nor  justification  in  postponing 
any  betterment  that  will  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
School  or  protect  its  property. 

Indefinite  Sentences. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  an  amendment 
to  the  law  was  passed  regulating  sentences  to  the  Reform  School, 
doing  away  with  definite  sentences,  and  providing  that  boys 
may  be  held  at  the  School  till  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  unless  sooner  reformed.  The  Institution  has  already 
realized  a  benefit  from  the  passage  of  this  amendment,  although 
the  full  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  can  not  be  experienced  till 
all  boys  sentenced  for  definite  periods,  previous  to  the  passage  of 
the  law,  have  passed  out  of  the  Institution  and  their  places 
filled  by  others,  to  whom  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  can  be  ap- 
plied. 

To  some,  it  might  seem  a  little  severe  to  commit  all  boys  to 
the  School  till  they  are  twenty-one  years  old ;  but  while  the  boy 
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stands  upon  the  records  thus  committed,  it  does  not  signify  that 
he  is  to  remain  so  long ;  in  fact  no  longer  than  till  there  is  a 
reasonable  hope  that  he  is  reformed.  By  the  present  rules  of 
the  School,  a  boy  by  good  conduct  can  earn  a  standing  that  will 
entitle  him  to  an  honorable  dismissal  in  one  year ;  but  if  his  con- 
duct is  not  good,  he  can  be  held  without  any  prospect  of  be- 
ing discharged,  until  by  his  own  effort  he  secures  the  requis- 
ite number  of  promotions  to  entitle  him  to  said  discharge.  The 
theory  is,  that  no  boy  shall  be  dismissed  till  he  accomplishes  a 
certain  amount  of  work  towards  his  own  reformation,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  himself ;  and  the  moment  his  task  is  well 
performed  he  has  the  right  to  ask  for  his  dismissal,  to  go  to 
his  home  if  he  has  one,  and  if  not,  to  a  home  that  may  be  pro- 
vided for  him.  If  after  a  trial  on  probation  from  the  Insti- 
tution, it  is  found  that  he  has  not  sufficient  strength  of  character 
to  entitle  him  to  the  confidence  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  the  Institution  is  still  open  for  him,  as  a  safe  haven  to 
which  he  can  return  and  be  made  welcome,  till  he  is  better  pre- 
pared to  battle  with  life  and  its  temptations.  It  is  a  sad  con- 
dition for  a  boy  to  be  without  a  home.  Many  a  poor  lad  has 
fallen  for  want  of  the  protection  of  home  restraints  and  home 
counsel.  Under  this  new  law  no  boy  sent  to  us  need  feel  that 
he  is  cast  off  with  no  friends  to  care  for  him.  He  may  go 
out  to  try  life  on  his  own  account,  but  if  not  successful  at 
first,  the  School  is  a  home  to  which  he  can  return,  and  from 
which  he  may  go  out  a  second  and  third  time,  or  till  suc- 
cess crowns  his  efforts. 

Discipline. 

While  we  can  not  say  that  all  forms  of  punishment  have  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  the  School,  still  we  do  say  that  the  sys- 
tem of  discipline  has  been  so  much  modified  that  restraints 
are  merely  nominal.  We  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
law  of  kindness  has  a  greater  power  for  good  in  influencing 
these  unfortunates  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  honor, 
than  could  be  secured  by  any  degree  of  coercive  restraints  or 
absolute  measures. 

The  boys  have  become  very  quiet  and  respectful  and  per- 
form willingly  all  duties  imposed  upon   them.     They  enjoy  a 
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degree  of  freedom  heretofore  unknown  to  them  in  Institution 
life,  and  show  their  appreciation  of  this  change  in  their  con- 
dition, by  a  uniform  regard  for,  and  observance  of  all  the 
requirements  of  the  School.  Many  of  the  doors  of  the  Insti- 
tution are  now  left  open,  and  thus  far  not  a  single  boy  has 
attempted  to  escape  because  of  this  free  opportunity  for  him 
to  do  so.  Nothing  inspires  or  prompts  a  boy  to  do  well  so 
much  as  to  place  confidence  in  him.  All  boys  must  be  made 
to  feel  that  we  have  hope  and  confidence  that  they  can  and  will 
accomplish  much  towards  their  own  elevation  and  reformation 
or  our  labors  will  fall  short  of  our  expectations,  and  be  very  far 
from  satisfactory.  Although  yet  imperfect,  still  great  advance- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  discipline  of  the  School  within  the 
year.  Our  idea  of  true  discipline  is  not  of  the  kind  that  is  se- 
cured by  force  or  arbitrary  rule,  but  of  a  kind  that  secures 
good  conduct  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  governed  to  do 
right,  because  it  is  right.  Many  of  these  boys  have  known 
but  little  of  kindness  before  entering  the  School,  and  when  once 
brought  within  the  refining  power  of  its  influences,  they  become 
willing  disciples  to  its  teachings  and  government. 

Schools. 

Our  Schools  have  been  well  conducted  by  an  able  and  ex- 
perienced corps  of  teachers  ;  and  we  are  confident  that  in  clas- 
sification and  in  thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  recitations  they 
are  seldom  surpassed.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  boys  are  poor 
scholars,  and  this  arises  from  that  the  fact  they  are  from  a  class 
that  have  been  rejected  from  the  schools  for  truancy  and  other 
bad  conduct,  or  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  children  of  ignor- 
ant parents,  whose  interest  in  their  offspring  is  never  such  as 
to  provide  for  their  intellectual  culture.  The  subject  of  educa- 
ting these  boys  is  one  of  importance  with  us.  Although  they 
have  been  rejected  from  other  schools,  or  have  been  wandering 
outcasts  of  society,  without  a  home  to  shelter  them,  or  kind 
friends  in  whom  they  could  confide,  or  to  whom  they  could  look 
for  protection;  still,  we  find  they  have  active  minds,  and  not 
unfrequently  are  capable  of  making  rapid  intellectural  advance- 
ment.    If  we  can  lift  these  unfortunate  and  wayward  lads  from 
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the  miserable,  ignorant,  sensual  and  unregenerate  condition  in 
which  we  so  often  find  them,  and  place  them  in  the  cheering 
light  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  a 
profitable  future  for  them.  With  the  advantages  we  furnish 
these  neglected  boys,  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
an  education  that  will  fit  them  to  discharge  intelligently  the  or- 
dinary business  duties  of  life. 

Shops. 

The  number  of  shops,  and  the  kinds  of  labor  performed  du- 
ring the  year,  remain  about  the  same  as  reported  one  year  ago. 
In  the  two  cane  seating  shops  about  two  hundred  boys  are  regu- 
larly employed.  While  the  income  from  the  labor  of  the  boys  in 
these  two  shops,  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
work  done,  is  no  greater  than  in  some  past  years,  still  the 
amount  of  work  performed  is  largely  in  excess  of  any  former 
year.  We  have  not  been  idle  a  moment  during  the  year  for 
the  want  of  work  to  do,  the  firm  of  J.  W.  Mason  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  having  kept  us  constantly  supplied.  In  the  tailor  shop 
where  all  of  the  clothing  worn  by  the  inmates  is  made,  about 
ten  boys  are  employed ;  the  repairing  of  the  clothing  is  also  done 
in  this  shop.  We  have  a  shoe  shop  which  is  only  open  from 
the  first  of  October  till  the  first  of  May ;  repairing  is  only  done 
in  this  shop,  and  in  addition  to  the  foreman,  calls  for  the  labor 
of  only  two  boys. 

The  third  story  of  the  new  wing  lately  erected  gives  us  a 
room  36x47  feet,  in  which  we  have  expected  to  start  a  brush 
shop,  or  some  other  new  industry  which  might  pay  as  well  or 
better  than  cane  seating,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  boys  a 
knowledge  of  a  trade  that  would  be  of  more  use  to  them,  after 
leaving  the  School,  than  the  trade  of  cane  seating. 

For  the  want  of  machinery  and  the  means  with  which  to  pur- 
chase it,  no  new  industry  has  yet  been  undertaken ;  but  we 
trust  that  in  the  near  future,  such  provision  can  be  made  for  the 
purchase  of  all  necessary  machinery,  as  will  enable  us  to  intro- 
duce some  new  and  paying  enterprise.  We  place  great  stress 
upon  teaching  these  boys  some  useful  industry  that  will  enable 
them  to  earn  honest  bread,  and  to  be  self  sustaining  after  they 
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leave  the  School,  but  the  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  teach- 
ing them  useful  trades,  we  fear,  are  not  well  understood  by  the 
public  generally.  The  average  age  and  size  of  these  boys  pre- 
cludes the  idea  of  their  engaging  in  anything  but  light  work, 
such  as  cane  seating,  the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes,  matches, 
etc.,  all  of  which  work  can  be  and  is  done  by  children  of  both 
sexes  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  hence  these  employments  can 
not  be  looked  upon  as  trades  from  which  grown  up  boys  may  ob. 
tain  a  livelihood  after  leaving  the  Institution.  The  introduction 
of  the  heavy  trades,  on  account  of  the  size  and  age  of  the  boys, 
seems  to  be  entirely  impractical  in  a  reformatory,  and  if  it 
were  otherwise,  the  unskilled  labor  of  young  lads  could  not 
compete  with  well  established  and  skilled  adult  labor  all  over 
the  country.  The  establishment  of  well  paying  shop  labor  is  a 
question  in  which  all  of  our  reformatories  are  interested,  but 
one  that  has  not  yet  met  with  a  satisfactory  solution. 

Farm  and  Garden. 

The  products  of  the  farm  have  been  fully  equal  to  the  average 
of  former  years.  The  barns  are  well  filled  with  an  abundance 
of  good  bright  hay,  with  which  to  carry  the  stock  through  the 
winter.  The  root  cellars  are  also  well  filled  with  as  fine  a  crop 
of  roots,  including  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  turnips,  mangelwur- 
zels,  etc. ,  all  produced  upon  the  Institution  farm,  as  it  has  ever 
been  our  pleasure  to  behold. 

The  experiment  of  producing  vegetables  for  the  Meriden 
market  was  tried  the  past  season  to  a  limited,  extent,  and  proved 
so  successful,  as  far  as  we  went,  that  we  deem  it  entirely  expe- 
dient to  enter  more  largely  into  it  as  a  business  for  the  coming 
season,  believing  it  will  furnish  a  more  profitable  employment 
for  the  boys  than  shop  labor,  and  knowing  for  a  certainty  that 
it  will  give  them  employment  more  in  accordance  with  their 
tastes.  Out  of  door  labor  is  more  conducive  to  health  and  the 
reformation  of  the  boys,  than  inside  labor.  All  boys  desire  to 
be  out  in  the  open  air  and.  sunshine,  and  experience  has  taught 
us,  that  classes  which  labor  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden  are 
always  quiet  and  teachable,  while  those  that  are  kept  inside, 
and  especially  those  in  the  shops,  are  restive  and  apt  to  be  dis- 
contented.    We  hope  next  season  to  make  the  farm  and  garden 
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labor'call  for  a  class  of  at  least  fifty  boys.  We  planted  during 
the  fall  one  acre  with  strawberry  plants,  also  one  acre  of  spinach. 
We  will  appropriate  at  least  twenty  acres  of  our  best  land  for 
garden  purposes  the  coming  spring.  All  of  the  stock  kept  on 
the  farm  is  worthy  of  especial  notice.  No  better  herd  of  cows 
can  be  found  in  the  state.  The  piggery  is  well  filled  with  the 
very  best  of  Berkshires  and  Yorkshires.  We  keep  but  four 
horses,  but  they  are  of  a  kind  that  would  do  credit  to  any  Insti- 
tution. Mention  should  be  made  of  our  one  yoke  of  valuable 
oxen,  the  especial  pride  of  Farmer  Chamberlain,  to  whose  excel- 
lent report  we  respectfully  refer  you  for  further  information  of 
the  farm  and  its  products. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  our  pleasure  to  say,  that  during  the  year 
there  has  been  harmony  and  concert  of  action  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  School. 

In  May  last,  J.  W.  Brown,  Esq.,  resigned  his  position  as  As- 
sistant Superintendent,  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  W.  S.  Fox,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  was  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  With  this  exception,  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  employes  of  the  School  during  the  year.  All  the 
officers  have  labored  with  a  unanimity  of  purpose  that  has  been 
truly  pleasant.  In  a  successful  reformatory,  very  much  depends 
upon  the  character  and  qualifications  of  its  subordinate  officers. 
Their  teachings,  example,  and  influence,  in  close  and  constant 
contact  with  the  inmates,  are  of  untold  importance  and  power. 
The  leading  minds  of  our  country,  interested  in  reformatory 
work,  have  given  emphatic  utterance  to  the  opinion  that  no  vo- 
cation calls  for  a  higher  standard  of  professional  skill,  ability 
and  character,  than  that  which  should  be  employed  in  the  care 
and  management  of  our  prisons  and  reformatories. 

Connecticut  has  been  especially  fortunate  in  the  management 
of  her  public  charities,  in  being  able  to  keep  them  clear  from  the 
debasing  influences  of  partisanship.  In  providing  for  her  Pub- 
lic Institutions,  there  seems  to  be  but  one  party,  one  common 
interest  in  their  welfare  and  development ;  and  this  is  as  it 
should  be.     Whenever  our  public  charities  are   prostituted   to 
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the  corrupting  and  debasing  influences  of  party  politics,  or  used 
in  the  interest  and  for  the  perpetuation  of  any  sect  or  party, 
their  usefulness  is  destroyed,  and  the  great  and  humanitarian 
objects  for  which  they  were  created  are  lost  sight  of,  and  they 
become  burdens  upon  society,  without  any  beneficial  results. 

For  the  uniform  courtesy  extended  to  us  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  we  desire  to  make  due  acknowledgment.  Our  rela- 
tions could  not  have  been  more  pleasant,  and  should  our  future 
labors  merit  a  continuance  of  this  undivided  interest,  it  will 
inspire  our  hearts  with  confidence  in  our  work,  and  encourage  us 
to  still  greater  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  delinquents  entrusted  to 
our  care  and  training.  By  a  careful  review  of  the  past  year, 
seeing  the  great  and  useful  improvements  that  have  been  made, 
the  successful  progress  of  the  Institution,  and  the  visible  results 
of  its  influences,  we  feel  encouraged  that  its  future  will  afford 
still  greater  evidence  of  its  claims  upon  public  confidence,  and 
the  generous  support  of  the  State. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Gr.  E.  HOWE,  Superintendent. 
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EXHIBIT  No.  1. 


CLASSIFIED    STATEMENT   OP   EXPENDITURES    AND    RECEIPTS   OF   THE    CON- 
NECTICUT STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL,  FOE  THE  YEAR  ENDING  NOV.  30, 1879. 


Expenditurei 

Receipts. 

For  Salaries, 

$11,264.06 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  1, 

Chair  Shop,   . 

.     3.818.85 

1878,       . 

$479.78 

Clothing, 

.      2,213.08 

From  State  Treasurer,  . 

27,384.35 

Provisions,     . 

.     8,234.02 

State  Treasurer,  for 

Freight, 

878.15 

Special  Repairs, 

5,000.00 

Traveling, 

112.78 

Chair  Shop, 

8,434.19 

Farm,   . 

.     1,521.75 

Clothing,     . 

33.61 

Heating  and  Light 

3,    1,630.90 

Provision,    . 

91.41 

Shoe  Shop,     . 

689.59 

Farm, 

1,365.91 

Repairs, 

.     1,602.93 

House  Furnishing, 

2.00 

Hospital, 

115.09 

Miscellaneous, 

26.06 

Stationery,     . 

201.81 

Boarders,    . 

136.00 

Chapel, 

90.00 

Stable, 

.75 

Library, 

125.83 

Heating  and  Light, 

8.56 

Returning  Escapes, 

212.30 

... 

Returning  Boys  He 

>me,     34.31 

Postage, 

110.78 

Telegraphing, 

27.62 

Miscellaneous, 

92.05 

"Water  Rent, 

350.00 

Insurance, 

378.00 

Repairs,  Special,     . 

7,021.90 

Laundry, 

212.33 

House  Furnishing, 

545.78 

Stable, 

952.18 

Cash  on  hand, 

526.53 

$< 

$42,962.62 

12,962.62 
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EXHIBIT  No.  2. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  THE  SCHOOL,  NOV.  80,  1879. 

Resources. 
Cash  on  hand,  . 

Amount  due  from  State  Treasurer, 
Amount  due  from  Mason  &  Co., 

Total  Resources, 

Liabilities. 
Amount  due  for  Salaries     .... 

Excess  of  Resources  over  Liabilities, 


$526.53 

4,626.61 

641.63 


$1,708.33 


>,794.77 


$4,086.44 


State  of  Connecticut, 
New  Haven  County. 


ss.- 


West  Meriden, 
Dec.  16,  1879. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  vouchers  and  accounts 
of  George  E  Howe,  Superintendent  of  the  Connecticut  State  Reform 
School,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1879,  and  find  the 
same  satisfactory  and  correct. 

GREENE   KENDRICK, 

J.  C.  HAMMOND,  Jr., 

Auditors  of  Institutions  receiving  State  Aid,  &c. 


EXHIBIT  No.  3. 

SHOWING  THE  WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  BOTS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  INMATES  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  SINCE  ITS  OPENING  IN  MARCH,  1854. 

Whole  number  since  opening,        .....  2928 

Number  in  School  Dec.  1,  1878,   .         .         ...         .  259 

Number  received  since  Dec.  1,  1878  : 
From  Hartford  County,    . 

New  Haven  County, 

New  London      " 

Fairfield 


Litchfield 
Middlesex 
Tolland 
Windham 


Boarder, 


27 
43 
12 
21 
5 
6 
0 
5 
1 


120 


Total, 
Discharged  in  various  ways, 


379 
111 


Number  remaining  in  School  Nov.  30,  1879, 


268 
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EXHIBIT  No.  4. 


SHOWING  THE  AGE  OF  BOYS  AT  COMMITMENT, 


AGE. 

Six, 

Seven, 

Eight, 

Nine, 

Ten, 

Eleven, 

Twelve, 

Thirteen, 

Fourteen 

Fifteen, 

Sixteen, 

Seventeen, 

Eighteen, 

Nineteen,  "Boarder," 

Total,  . 


PAST  YEAR. 

PREVIOUSLY. 

TOTAL. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

15 

16 

2 

36 

38 

6 

81 

87 

9 

335 

344 

15 

372 

387 

23 

451 

474 

20 

456 

476 

27 

465 

492 

14 

534 

548 

2 

46 

48 

0 

7 

7 

0 

7 

7 

0 

2 

2 

120 


2808 


2928 


EXHIBIT  No.  5. 


SHOWING  FOR  WHAT  OFFENSE  COMMITTED. 

PAST  YEAK.  PREVIOUSLY. 


Theft,     . 

Burglary, 

Vagrancy, 

Truancy, 

Stubbornness, 

Obtaining  goods  on  false 

Arson, 

Cruelty  to  Animals, 

Sabbath  breaking,    . 

Malicious  mischief,  . 

Assault, 

Assault  and  battery, 

Breach  of  the  peace, 

Horse  stealing, 

Disorderly  conduct, 

Robbery, 

Trespass, 


pretences, 


37 
3 
21 
36 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
3 
1 
1 
6 
1 
0 
0 
0 


1613 

125 

119 

396 

50 

18 

28 

5 

1 

40 

104 

43 

39 

10 

10 

4 

15 


1650 

128 

140 

432 

51 

18 

29 

5 

1 

43 

105 

44 

45 

11 

10 

4 

15 
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Forgers,          . 

Driving  horse  without  permission, 

Lascivious  carriage, 

PAST  YEAR. 

0 

2 
0 

PREVIOUSLY. 

4 

20 

1 

TOTAL. 

4 

22 

1 

Profane  cursing, 
Getting  on  the  cars, 
Abusive  language,  . 
Common  drunkard, 

1 
0 
0 
0 

3 
2 
1 
9 

4 

2 
1 
9 

Misdemeanor,           . 

0 

1 

1 

Fornication,    .... 

0 

1 

1 

Breaking  windows, 
Attempt  to  kill, 
Attempt  to  commit  rape, 
Rape,     ..... 
Disobedience, 

1 

0 
0 
0 
4 

5 
1 
3 
2 
10 

6 
1 
3 

2 
14 

Placing  obstructions  on  railroads, 

0 

1 

1 

Receiving  stolen  goods,    . 

0 

1 

1 

Intoxication,  .... 

0 

5 

5 

Boarders,         .... 

1 

118 

119 

Total, 

120 

2808 

2928 

EXHIBIT  No.  6. 


SHOWING  BY  WHAT  AUTHORITY  COMMITTED. 


Hartford  Superior  Court, 

New  Haven  " 

Fairfield  " 

Litchfield  " 

Middlesex  " 

Tolland 

New  London        " 

Windham  " 

Hartford  Police  Court, 

New  London 

Norwich 

Waterbury 

New  Britain 

Bridgeport 

Meriden 

Stamford 


PAST  YEAR. 

PREVIOUSLY. 

TOTAL 

0 

36 

36 

0 

70 

70 

2 

61 

63 

0 

21 

21 

0 

9 

9 

0 

12 

12 

0 

14 

14 

0 

5 

5 

16 

383 

399 

1 

66 

67 

2 

91 

93 

3 

78 

81 

6 

76 

82 

5 

174 

179 

4 

100 

104 

0 

1 

1 
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New  Haven  City  Court, 
Norwalk  " 

Middletown  " 

Justice  Court,  various  towns, 
Boarders, 

Total, 


AST  TEAK. 

PREVIOUSLY. 

TOTAL. 

26 

453 

479 

0 

3 

3 

1 

0 

1 

53 

1037 

1090 

1 

118 

119 

120 


2808 


2928 


EXHIBIT  No.  7. 


SHOWING  THE  VARIOUS  WAYS  BY  WHICH  BOYS  HAVE  LEFT  THE  INSTITUTION. 

PA8T  YEAE.  PREVIOUSLY.  TOTAL. 

Placed  with  Farmers, 
Placed  at  various  trades, 
Sentence  expired,     . 
Returned  to  parents  and  friends, 
Sent  to  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 
Sent  to  Hospital 

Returned  to  Providence  Reform  School, 
Discharged  to  go  to  sea, 
Discharged  to  enlist  in  the  army, 
Discharged  to  Selectmen, 
Discharged  for  defective  mittimus, 
Discharged  by  order  of  Court, 
Discharged  by  Legislature, 
Remanded  to  alternate  sentence, 
Released  to  be  tried  for  incendiarism, 
Escaped  and  not  yet  returned, 

Died, 

Boarders  left,  .... 


4 

346 

350 

0 

29 

29 

50 

790 

840 

49 

1107 

1.56 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

4 

o 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

26 

26 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

7 

0 

11 

11 

0 

3 

3 

1 

32 

33 

0 

2 

2 

3 

106 

109 

1 

28 

29 

3 

117 

120 

Total, 


111 


2613 


2724 
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PRINCIPAL  TEACHER'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Connecticut  State  Reform  School : 

Gentlemen  :  The  report  of  the  school  department  of  this 
institution,  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1879,  is  herewith 
respectfully  submitted. 


Number  of  boys  under  instruction  Dec.  1,  1879,   . 
Number  received  during  the  year, 

Whole  number  under  instruction  during  the  year, 
Number  discharged  during  the  year,     . 

Present  number  under  instruction, 


259 
120 

379 
111 

268 


The  scholarship  of  the  boys  received  during  the  year  is  shown 
by  the  following  statements  : 


Reading. 

Who  could  read  in  first  reader,     . 

27 

u 

"     second  reader, 

23 

u 

"      third  reader,    . 

42 

a 

"     fourth  reader, 

23 

u 

"     fifth  reader,     . 
Writing. 

5 
120 

Who  could  not  write  at  all,  . 

32 

a 

write  easy  words, 

1       .        .          33 

it 

letters  to  friends, 

55 

120 


30 
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Arithmetic. 


Who  knew  nothing  of  Arithmetic, 
Who  had  studied  mental  Arithmetic,    . 
"        ciphered  through  simple  rules, 


Geography. 

Who  had  never  studied  Geography, 
"        studied  Geography, 


[January, 


39 

56 
25 


120 


60 
60 

120 


The  following  statements  show  the  proficiency,  in  the  several 
branches  taught,  of  the  boys  now  in  the  school  : 


Reading. 

Who  read  in  fifth  reader,      .... 

46 

"          "   fourth  reader,  .... 

99 

"          "   third  reader,     .         .         . 

93 

"          "   second  reader, .... 

•      .          14 

"          "   first  reader,       .... 

16 

268 

Writing. 

Who  can  write  letters  to  friends, 
"  "      easy  words,  . 


Arithmetic. 

Who  have  studied  in  measurements, 
"  "       common  fractions,    . 

"  "       properties  of  numbers, 

"  "       simple  rules,     . 

"  "       mental  arithmetic,    . 


220 
48 

268 


8 

39 

18 

140 

63 


268 
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Geography. 

Who  study  Swinton's  complete,    .....  66 

Who  study  Swinton's  elementary,          ....  139 

Who  do  not  study  Geography,       .....  63 


268 


The  schools  have  been  conducted  the  past  year  on  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Superintendent  soon  after  taking  charge  of  the 
institution,  viz. :  a  division  of  six  regular  grades  of  about  forty 
boys  each,  and  one  unclassified  grade  for  boys  whose  duties  pre- 
vent their  attending  one  of  the  regular  graded  sessions.  I  am 
pleased  to  state  that  during  the  year  there  has  been  a  constant 
improvement,  both  in  the  deportment  of  the  boys,  and  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  an  education.  Much  depends,  as  to  the  amount 
of  real  good  accomplished  in  the  schools,  on  the  feeling  of  the 
scholars  toward  their  teachers.  As  it  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that 
throughout  the  institution,  the  sentiment  of  the  boys  toward 
those  who  have  charge  of  them  is  rapidly  changing  for  the 
better,  we  may  hope  the  coming  year  to  accomplish  more  in  this 
all  important  department,  than  was  possible  the  year  past.  Per- 
mit me  to  say  that  the  present  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  largely 
due  to  my  associate  teachers. 

W.  S.  FOX,  Principal. 
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FARMER'S   REPORT. 


The  Farm. 


The  year  now  closing  has  been  signally  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  most  of  the  crops  which  have  been  cultivated  on  the 
farm,  though  the  slight  rainfall  during  the  fall  months  has 
greatly  diminished  the  yield  of  such  as  are  grown  mainly  at  that 
season.  JSTo  attempt  has  been  made  to  cultivate  a  larger  area 
than  could  be  well  fertilized,  and  consequently  only  about  twenty 
acres  have  been  devoted  to  farm  and  garden  crops.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  this  area  is  now  in  fine  condition  to  produce  such 
vegetables  as  the  market  demands,  and  we  shall  also  be  able  to 
add  an  equal  number  at  least  of  fresh  acres  that  are  greatly  in 
need  of  being  improved,  during  the  next  season. 

The  cultivation  of  market  crops  has  only  been  conducted  on 
a  very  limited  scale,  but  enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  a 
skillful  application  of  fertilizers  and  labor  to  this  industry  will 
yield  the  most  satisfactory  results  pecuniarily,  and  furnish  a 
large  number  of  boys  with  an  agreeable  and  healthful  employ- 
ment. We  have  also  found  that  the  local  market  has  always  been 
ready  for  such  products  as  we  could  supply,  in  spite  of  the  sharp 
competition  among  the  numerous  producers  in  Meriden  and  ad- 
jacent towns.  So  that  the  problem  seems  easy  of  solution,  that 
given  the  soil,  the  labor,  and  the  skill  to  direct,  and  the  result 
will  be  profit  to  the  State  directly,  and  indirectly  through  the 
better  employment  of  its  wayward  boys.  More  boys  have  been 
employed  on  the  farm  and  garden  than  in  previous  years,  and 
the  labor  performed  by  them  has  been,  in  most  cases,  cheerful 
and  commendably  efficient.  But  little  trouble  has  been  caused 
by  discontent,  and  not  a  single  instance  of  insubordination  has 
occurred  during  the  year.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  better  con- 
dition of  the  entire  school,  under  the  present  humane  ad  minis- 
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tration.  Uniform  kindness,  and  a  wise  regard  for  the  physical 
wants  of  the  boys,  have  proved  more  powerful  restraints  than 
high  walls  or  bolts  and  bars.  Under  this  treatment  the  boys 
have  enjoyed  more  freedom,  and,  better  than  all  else,  they  have 
come  to  know  that  there  is  a  better  ambition  than  to  gain  dis- 
tinction among  their  fellows  as  adepts  in  vice  and  crime. 

The  stock  on  the  farm,  while  numbering  less  than  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  and,  owing  to  the  general  reduction  of 
market  values,  showing  a  lessened  valuation,  has  been  improved. 
Twelve  animals  have  been  sold,  and  others  have  been  bought 
which  are  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  school,  either  as 
milkers  or  workers. 

The  increased  productiveness  of  the  farm,  as  shown  by  the  an- 
nexed table,  gives  some  encouragement  to  hope  for  results 
much  more  satisfactory,  when  the  barren  acres  shall  again  be 
made  fertile,  and  labor,  skill  and  care  unite  to  demand  their 
just  reward. 

Amount  and  Value  of  Farm  Products. 


67 

tons  of  English  hay,     . 

$938.00 

4 

"     stock  hay, 

32.00 

2 

"     bedding  hay,     . 

16.00 

4 

"     rowen  hay, 

48.00 

1 

"     straw, 

8.00 

2 

"     corn  fodder, 

16.00 

2 

"     squashes, 

60.00 

952 

bushels  of  potatoes, 

571.20 

98 

"      Mangel  wurzel, 

19.60 

70 

"      carrots, 

28.00 

200 

"      table  beets,  . 

100.00 

510 

"      turnips, 

153.00 

140 

"      onions, 

70.00 

90 

"      tomatoes, 

45.00 

10 

"      peppers, 

7.50 

87 

"      peas,    . 

108.75 

100 

"       sweet  corn,  . 

75.00 

20 

"      barley, 

20.00 

30 

"       wheat, 

37.50 

27 

"       string  beans, 

27.00 
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8     bushels  of  seed  beans,  . 

$16.00 

8,167     pounds  of  pork,   . 

522.04 

9,979                  "     beef,     . 

628.55 

787                 "     veal,    . 

45.40 

34                 "     poultry, 

6.80 

163     dozen  of  eggs, 

32.60 

3,000     cabbages,     .... 

150.00 

25     barrels  of  apples, 

25.00 

441     quarts  of  strawberries,  . 

88.20 

75     quarts  of  currants, 

7.50 

4     cart  loads  of  pumpkins, 

6.00 

3,000     heads  of  lettuce,  . 

.  60.00 

Radishes,     .... 

25.00 

Melons,  cucumbers,  squashes 

50.00 

9,650     gallons  of  milk,    . 

1,930.00 

4     heifer  calves, 

70.00 

12     shoats, 

120.00 

46     pigs,    .... 

126.25 

Broom  corn, 

15.00 

* 

$6,304.89 

Farm  Products  on  Hand  November  30,   1879. 

55     tons  English  hay, .       $770.00 

1        "     rowen  hay, 

12.00 

4        "     stock  hay, 

32.00 

2        "     bedding  hay,     . 

16.00 

1        "     straw, 

8.00 

Corn  fodder,     . 

4.00 

600     bushels  of  potatoes, 

.      '    360.00 

50                  "     mangolds, 

10.00 

15                  "     carrots,    . 

6.00 

100                  "     table   beets, 

50.00 

75                   "     onions,    . 

45.00 

20                  "     barley,    . 

20.00 

22                  "     wheat,     . 

27.50 

8                  "     seed  beans, 

16.00 

5                  "     seed  corn, 

5.00 

150     cabbages, 

V.50 

•J     ton  squashs,   . 

20.00 

2     busheh  of  clover  seed, 

12.00 

1                  "     timothy  seed, 

3.00 

$1,424.00 
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Inventory  of  Farm  Tools  on  Hand   November  30 
ox  carts, 
ox  sleds, 
field  mower, 


iron  roller,    . 

swivel  plows, 
4  right-hand  plows, 
2  one-horse  plows, 
1  field  pulverizer, 
1  ox  shovel,     . 


ox  scraper, 


1  seed  sower, 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 


fanning  mill, 

hay  cutter,    . 

horse  rake,    . 

dozen  hay  rakes, 

dozen  hay  forks, 
■|  dozen  manure  forks, 
^  dozen  shovels, 
1   root  cutter,   . 

4  yokes, 
1   grind-stone,  . 
1   platform  scale, 

5  chains, 
Haying  tools, 
Butcher's  tools, 
Joiner's  tools, 
Quarry  tools, 
Steelyard, 

4  axes,    . 
4  harrows, 

1  disc  harrow, 

6  picks,  . 

2  flails,    . 
1   corn  marker, 

1  broom  corn  cleaner, 

2  cultivators,   . 
12  hoes,    . 

6  baskets, 

1  ridger, 

2  wheelbarrows, 
Dry  measures, 


1879. 

$50.00 

20.00 

15.00 

20.00 

15.00 

35.00 

5.00 

10.00 

4.00 

5.00 

5.00 

20  00 

7.00 

15.00 

1.50 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

6.00 

10.00 

5.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

6.00 

8.00 

8.00 

3.00 

4.00 

20.00 

25.00 

6.00 

2.00 

5.00 

4.00 

15.00 

3.00 

4.00 

3.00 

5.00 

1.00 
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30  bags, 

Stable  tools, 

Pails,  brooms  and  feed  boxes, 
Ropes,  halters  and  chains, 
Spading  forks  and  crow-bars, 


$4.50 
3.00 
3.00 
5.00 
6.00 


1431.00 


Intentory  of  Cattle  and  Swine  November  30,   1879. 


1  pair  working  oxen, 

16  cows,  .... 

2  heifers,        .... 

5  heifer  calves, 

1  Berkshire  boar  (thoroughbred), 

6  breeding  sows,    . 

12  shoats,         .... 

8  pigs,  .... 


Inventory  of  Property  at  Horse  Barn. 


horses, 

single  harness,     . 

set  double  harness, 

set  light  harness, 

two  seated  carriage, 

three  seated  carryall,    . 

buggy, 

phaeton, 

two  seated  business  wagon, 

heavy  chair  wagon, 

lumber  wagon,     . 

chair  sleigh, 

two  seated  sleigh, 

business  sleigh,    . 

Portland  cutter,  . 

horse  cart,  . 

saddle, 
3  buffalo  robes, 
1 1   lap  robes  and  blankets, 
3  strings  sleigh  bells, 


$175.00 

748.00 

60.00 

90.00 

30.00 

120.00 

120.00 

24.00 

$1,367.00 


$750.00 

25.00 

10.00 

90.00 

185  00 

200.00 

100.00 

250.00 

80.00 

250.00 

82.00 

50.00 

30.00 

12.00 

25.00 

30.00 

3.00 

18.00 

20.00 

6.00 

$2,216.00 


L.  P.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Farmer. 
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BY-LAWS. 


Meetings  of  the  Trustees. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  four  regular  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  held  at  the  School  in  Meriden,  on  the  second 
Wednesdays  of  December,  April,  July  and  October,  in  each 
year,  and  the  July  meeting  shall  be  the  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  as  many  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  as  the  interests  of  the  School  require. 

Sec.  3.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  chairman  at 
the  written  request  of  two  members,  provided,  that  ample  notice 
and  the  object  of  such  meetings  shall  be  given. 

Sec.  4.  A  majority  of  the  members  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  a  smaller  number 
present  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting  may  adjourn  to  any 
specified  time. 

Sec.  5.  The  Trustees  from  the  different  counties  shall  visit 
the  School  each  month  in  which  regular  meetings  do  not  occur 
in  the  following  order  : , 

Hartford  County,  February.  New  Haven  County,  March. 

New  London  County,  May.  Fairfield  County,  June. 

Windham  County,  August.  Litchfield  County,  September. 

Middlesex  County,  November.  Tolland  County,  January. 

Organization  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  organized  annually, 
at  the  regular  meeting  held  in  July,  by  the  election  by  ballot,  of 
a  Chairman,  Secretary,  an  Executive  Committee  to  consist  of 
three  members,  and  an  Auditing  Committee  to  consist  of  two 
members. 
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Chairman. 

Sec.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  to  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  Board.  In  his  absence,  the  Board  shall 
appoint  a  chairman  pro  tern. 

Secretary. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  an  ac- 
curate record  of  all  proceedings  of  the  Board,  in  a  book  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  which  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  any  member ;  to  prepare  all  documents  and  state- 
ments which  may  be  ordered  by  the  Board  ;  to  take  charge  of 
all  communications  and  reply  thereto  in  accordance  with  such 
instructions  as  he  may  receive  from  the  Board  or  Executive 
Committee,  and  he  shall  give  notice,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  of 
the  time  and  place  of  each  meeting. 

Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
make,  or  order  the  Superintendent  to  make,  all  purchases  for 
the  School,  to  authorize  such  repairs  as  may,  from  time  to  time, 
be  necessary  ;  but  no  expenditures  for  repairs  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars  shall  be  authorized  except  by  the  Board.  They 
shall  examine  as  to  whether  economy  is  observed  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  School,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
food  and  clothing  furnished.  They  shall  once  in  each  month, 
or  oftener  if  they  choose,  without  notice  to  Superintendent  %or 
other  officers,  inspect  the  school  buildings,  and  all  the  depart- 
ments, rooms,  and  closets  thereof,  and  see  that  all  are  kept 
perfectly  clean  and  neat;  they  shall  inquire  into  the  behavior  of 
all  officers  and  employees,  and,  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose, 
enter  all  their  proceedings  and  observations,  tohich  book  shall 
be  laid  before  the  Board  at  every  meeting.  They  shall  also,  at 
each  monthly  meeting,  examine  all  bills  presented  by  the  Su- 
perintendent, and  if  found  correct,  approve  the  same. 

Auditing  Committee. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Auditing  Committee  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  thoroughly  and  minute- 
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ly,  up  to  the  30th  day  of  November  in  each  year,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Board  at  the  regular  meeting  held  in  the  follow- 
ing December. 

Officers. 

Sec.  11.  The  following  named  officers  of  the  School  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  whenever  their  services 
may  be  required,  viz :  a  Superintendent,  an  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent, Treasurer,  Chaplain,  Physician,  Matron,  Teachers, 
Overseers  of  the  workshops,  and  a  Farmer. 

Sec.  12.  The  several  officers  shall  hold  their  appointments 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  and  no  resignation  shall  take 
effect  until  three  months  after  being  tendered  in  writing,  except 
by  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

S  UPERINTENDENT. 

Sec.  13.  The  Superintendent  shall  have  the  general  charge 
of  the  inmates,  the  business  and  interests  of  the  Institution. 

He  shall  see  that  the  subordinate  officers  are  punctual  and 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties,  and  that  the 
regulations  and  by-laws  are  carefully  observed. 

He  shall  keep  a  journal,  and  daily  make  record  of  all  occur- 
rences worthy  of  notice,  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  any  members  of  the  Board. 

He  shall  perform  all  the  correspondence,  keeping  files  of  all 
letters  received,  and  copies  of  those  sent,  as  far  as  important  for 
reference.  In  suitable  books  he  shall  keep  regular  and  com- 
plete accounts  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  of  all  prop- 
erty entrusted  to  his  care,  showing  the  expenses  and  income  of 
the  Institution. 

He  shall  make  out  and  present  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Insti- 
tution the  bill  for  weekly  board  of  delinquents,  and  perform  all 
the  duties  of  this  department  according  to  law. 

Under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
he  shall  procure  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  Institution,  and 
purchase  all  such  articles  and  materials  as  may  be  wanted  for 
the  support   and  employment  of  the  boys,    and  dispose  of  all 
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articles  raised  on  the  farm,  or  manufactured  by  them,  which  are 
not  wanted  for  use. 

In  a  suitable  book,  he  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  purchases, 
and  the  cost  of  delivering  the  same  at  the  Institution. 

He  shall  daily  inspect  every  part  of  the  premises,  and  have  a 
watchful  care  over  the  inmates  and  be  responsible  for  the  proper 
care  and  discipline  of  the  boys. 

He,  or  the  Assistant  Superintendent,  shall  examine  all  pack- 
ages and  letters  received  for  the  boys,  and  shall  examine  their 
letters  before  being  sent  away. 

He  shall  see  that  they  receive  no  detriment  to  health  from 
want  of  sufficient  clothing  by  day  or  night,  from  wet  feet,  or 
from  any  other  exposure,  and  that  the  rooms  and  buildings  are 
properly  warmed  and  ventilated. 

He  shall  employ,  whenever  necessary,  suitable  persons  for 
any  temporary  services  not  provided  for  in  these  by-laws,  and 
report  the  same  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

At  each  quarterly  meeting  he  shall  report  to  the  Board  the 
number  of  boys  committed  to  the  Reform  School,  also  communi- 
cate full  information  of  the  state  of  the  Institution,  and  make 
such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  proper  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Board. 

At  each  December  meeting  he  shall  furnish  the  Board  with  a 
duplicate  copy  of  his  accounts,  presented  to  the  State  Comp- 
troller of  Public  Accounts,  up  to  the  30th  of  November ;  also  a 
full  schedule  of  all  property  of  the  Institution,  including  every- 
thing in  the  care  of  the  Farmer. 

He  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to  perform  whatever  other  ser- 
vices may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Institution. 

Sec.  14.  The  Superintendent,  acting  as  Chaplain,  shall  have 
the  direction  of  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
inmates.  He  shall  perform  devotional  services  with  the  boys 
morning  and  evening,  have  charge  of  the  Sabbath  School,  con- 
duct the  religious  worship  in  the  chapel  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
obtain  such  aid  from  the  reverend  clergy  in  the  vicinity  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  all  other  days  set  apart  for  religious  observ- 
ances, and  to  officiate  at  funerals. 

He  shall  occasionally  give  familiar  exposition  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious duty  in  such  a  manner  as  he  shall  deem  most  conducive 
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to  the  good  of  the  boys,  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  deter- 
mined on  by  consultation  with  the  Trustees. 

He  shall  mingle  freely  with  the  boys  in  kind,  familiar  inter- 
course, and  spend  as  much  time  with  them  in  conversation  as  he 
may  think  for  their  benefit,  and  as  will  be  consistent  with  the 
proper  performance  of  his  other  duties,  and  his  position  in  the 
Institution. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Trustees  in  December,  the 
chaplain  shall  furnish  his  report,  embracing  the  condition  of  this 
department,  and  facts  respecting  the  reformatory  influence  ef- 
fectively made  use  of  in  this  Institution. 

Assistant  Superintendent. 

Sec.  15.  The  Assistant  Superintendent  shall  assume  and 
perform  all  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent,  necessary  to  be 
done,  during  his  absence  or  inability. 

It  shall  also  be  his  duty  to  aid  in  the  discipline,  instruction, 
supervision  and  general  management  of  the  Institution,  and  to 
report  to  the  Superintendent  all  instances  of  impropriety  of  con- 
duct, neglect  of  duty,  or  violation  of  the  rules  and  by-laws, 
which  may  come  to  his  knowledge. 

He  may  keep  the  account  books  of  the  Institution,  and  books 
in  which  shall  be  recorded  the  admissions,  histories  and  dis- 
charges of  the  boys,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  their  neatness 
and  accuracy.  He  shall  make  out  and  record  the  indentures, 
and  do  all  other  necessary  writing  which  may  be  required  by  the 
Superintendent. 

He  shall  receive  and  attend  visitors,  and  see  the  proper  inter- 
course between  the  boys  and  their  friends. 

Treasurer. 

Sec.  16.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  disburse  the 
moneys  of  the  Institution,  and  keep  a  true  and  just  account  of 
the  same.  He  shall  pay  no  bills  except  on  an  order  drawn  by 
the  Superintendent,  and  countersigned  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  he  shall 
give  a  satisfactory  bond  in  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars. 
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Physician. 

Sec.  17.  The  Physician  may  visit  the  School  and  inspect 
the  inmates  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  state  of  their  health,  at 
least  once  a  week,  and  as  much  oftener  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Superintendent. 

He  shall  acquaint  himself  with  the  condition  of  the  boys,  and 
give  such  directions  to  the  nurse  respecting  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  as  shall  be  suited  to  their  wants. 

He  shall  also  make  any  examinations  and  suggestions  he  may 
think  proper  as  to  the  best  means  of  preserving  health,  and  with 
reference  to  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  Institution. 

He  shall  present  to  the  Trustees,  at  their  meeting  in  Decem- 
ber, a  true  and  full  report  of  the  state  of  health  among  the  boys 
during  the  past  year. 

The  Matron. 

Sec.  18.  The  Matron  shall  have  the  general  charge  and 
direction  of  all  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  family,  and 
shall  see  that  cleanliness,  order  and  propriety  are  uniformly 
maintained  in  her  departments. 

She  shall  see  that  all  female  assistants,  except  teachers,  are 
dilligent  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties, 
discreet  and  regular  in  their  deportment,  and  strict  in  their  ob- 
servance of  all  the  regulations  of  the  Institution,  and  shall  re- 
port to  the  Superintendent  any  remissness  that  may  come  to  her 
knowledge. 

She  shall  confer  and  advise  with  the  Superintendent  respect- 
ing the  duties  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  departments  under 
her  charge,  and  also  as  to  the  general  management  of  the  house 

Teachers. 

Sec.  19.  The  Teachers  shall  instruct  the  boys  in  such 
branches  of  education  as  may  be  required  by  the  Superintend- 
ent and  shall  use  all  proper  means  to  inspire  them  with  love  of 
study,  and  lead  them  justly  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  sound  and 
practical  education,  and  shall  constantly  strive,  by  precept  and 
example,  to  impress  on  their  minds  the  importance  of  good  or- 
der, self  government,  and  purity  of  body  and  mind. 
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They  shall  take  charge  of  the  boys  at  all  times  in  the  school- 
rooms, and  shall  require  them  to  be  promptly  in  their  places  at 
the  appointed  time,  unless  they  are  absent  by  permission  of  the 
Superintendent. 

They  shall  attend  to  the  cleanliness  and  good  order  of  the 
school- rooms,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  safety,  care  and 
preservation  of  all  books,  furniture,  apparatus  and  fixtures  pro- 
vided for  the  same,  and  by  strict  personal  examination  see  that 
no  injury  or  waste  is  suffered. 

They  shall  assist  in  the  Sabbath  School,  in  the  care  of  the 
boys  on  the  Sabbath,  in  vocal  music,  and  the  principal  teacher 
shall  act  as  librarian  to  the  boys. 

Overseers  of  Workshops. 

Sec.  20.  The  overseers  of  the  workshops  shall  take  charge 
of  all  tools  used  in  their  respective  departments,  and  see  that 
the  same  are  carefully  preserved  and  accounted  for,  shall  see 
that  all  stock  and  material  is  worked  with  prudence  and  econo- 
my, and  properly  manufactured.  They  shall  keep  accurate  ac- 
counts of  the  number  of  boys  and  time  employed  each  day,  of 
the  work  done,  and  of  all  articles  made,  and  how  disposed  of. 
They  shall  attend  to  the  cleaning,  warming  and  ventilation,  and 
keep  a  daily  record  of  the  temperature  of  their  workshops. 

They  shall  have  charge  of  the  boys  during  work  hours  in  the 
shops ;  shall  exercise  a  prudent  and  judicious  oversight,  see  that 
industry  and  good  order  are  constantly  observed,  and  return 
them  to  the  yard  or  such  other  place  and  at  such  time  as  may  be 
ordered  by  the  Superintendent.  They  shall  also  assist  the 
teachers,  if  requested,  in  their  duties  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  the 
Sabbath  School. 

Watchman. 

Sec.  21.  The  Superintendent  shall  have  power,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  appoint  one  or  more 
watchmen  for  night  duty,  whenever  it  is  considered  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  Institution. 

The  watchman  on  duty  shall,  if  required,  perform  a  regular 
patrol  throughout  and  around  the  buildings.      He  shall  use  the 
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utmost  vigilance  to  guard  against  damage  by  fire,  to  prevent  es- 
capes, and  promptly  notify  the  Superintendent  on  the  first  cause 
of  alarm.  He  shall  ring  the  bell  in  the  morning,  and  at  other 
times,  as  may  be  directed,  and  perform  any  other  service  re- 
quired by  the  Superintendent. 

The  Farmer. 

Sec.  22.  The  Farmer,  under  general  or  specific  directions  of 
the  Superintendent,  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  farming  opera- 
tions, and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  proper  management,  good 
order,  and  economical  use  of  everything  connected  therewith, 
and  shall  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  increase  and  preserve 
the  products  of  the  farm. 

He  shall  take  charge  of,  work  with,  and  be  responsible  for 
such  boys  as  the  Superintendent  may  detail  to  be  employed  on 
the  farm,  and  must  patiently  and  perseveringly  instruct  them  in 
the  various  kinds  of  farm  work,  require  of  them  prompt  obe- 
dience, and  must,  by  example,  together  with  constant  and  vigi- 
lant supervision,  teach  them  to  faithfully  perform  all  duties  re- 
quired of  them. 

He  shall  see  that  all  domestic  animals  are  cared  for  in  the 
best  manner,  well  fed,  kept  perfectly  clean,  and  always  kindly 
treated. 

He  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  everything  purchased 
for,  the  labor  performed  on,  and  the  amount  of  each  kind  of 
produce  raised  on  the  farm. 

He  shall  see  that  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Institution 
are  strictly  observed  by  all  persons  under  his  care,  and  shall 
promptly  report  to  the  Superintendent  any  one  who  may  refuse 
or  neglect  to  comply  therewith.  In  no  case  shall  he  be  absent 
from  the  premises  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
Superintendent. 

The  Library. 

Sec.  23.  A  library  of  well  selected  books  and  maps,  and  of 
Sunday  School  books,  shall  be  kept  at  the  school  for  the  use 
and  improvement  of  inmates  thereof. 

The  Superintendent,  Librarian  and  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  shall  be  a  Standing  Committee  on  the  Library, 
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who  shall  have  in  charge  the  efforts,  ways  and  means  to  promote 
this  department  of  the  Institution,  and  they  shall  report  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  at  the  quarterly  meetings,  the  progress  and 
condition  of  the  Library,  with  a  full  list  of  all  donations  received 
for  this  object. 

Visitors. 

Sec.  24.  Visitors  will  always  be  welcome  to  visit  the  School 
between  the  hours  of  9  A.  M.,  and  2  P.  M.,  on  week  days,  and  on 
Sunday  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  religious  exercises,  but 
on  that  day  they  must  leave  immediately  after  the  services  are 
ended. 

Parents  will  not  be  permitted  to  visit  their  children  oftener 
than  once  a  month,  unless  by  special  permission  of  the  Superin- 
tendent; and  any  article  designed  for  any  inmate  must  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  officer  in  attendance. 

All  conversation  with  the  inmates  must  be  sufficiently  loud 
to  be  heard  by  the  attending  officer. 

No  conversation  will  be  allowed  before  the  inmates  having 
reference  to  their  discharge  from  the  Institution. 

Visitors  passing  through  the  house  or  shops,  must  not  go 
among  the  boys  or  address  any  conversation  to  them,  except  by 
permission  of  the  attending  officer. 

Any  visitor  who  shall  attempt  to  give  any  inmate  tobacco  or 
other  articles  secretly,  shall  be  altogether  excluded  from  the 
premises. 

Visitors  will  not  be  permitted  in  or  on  the  premises,  except 
attended  by  an  officer  of  the  Institution. 

General  Eegulations. 

Sec.  25.  The  distribution  of  time  for  each  working  day  shall 
not  be  less  than  six  hours  for  labor,  four  hours  for  school,  and 
from  four  and  one-half  to  five  hours  for  devotional  exercises,  in- 
cidental duties  and  recreation. 

The  time  of  rising  shall  be  at  half  past  five  o'clock,  A.  m.,  from 
the  first  day  of  March  to  the  first  day  of  November  and  at  six 
o'clock  during  the  other  four  months.  The  time  of  retiring  shall 
be  at  eight  o'clock,  p.  m. 
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All  persons  having  requisite  duties  to  perform,  shall  rise 
promptly  at  the  ringing  of  the  morning  bell. 

No  explosive  oils  shall  be  used  for  lights,  and  no  lights  shall 
be  used  in  or  around  the  premises  without  being  enclosed  in 
glass  or  a  lantern. 

No  person  regularly  employed  at  the  Institution  shall  be  absent 
from  his  duties  without  permission  from  the  Superintendent  or 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  persons  getting  such  permission 
will  be  required  to  procure  a  substitute,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Superintendent,  to  fulfill  his  or  her  duties  during  their  absence. 

It  shall  be  incumbent  on  each  officer  to  see  that  all  rules  and 
regulations  are  strictly  observed,  and  they  shall  promptly  re- 
port any  failures  therein.  As  the  great  object  is  reform,  the  in- 
tercourse of  all  with  the  boys  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  con- 
vince them  that  this  object  is  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  the 
School. 

Every  boy  shall  at  all  times  be  in  charge  of  some  responsible 
person,  unless  otherwise  directed  ;  and  that  person  shall  be  held 
responsible  for  their  safe  keeping  until  entrusted  to  another  per- 
son duly  authorized. 

No  officer  shall  permit  any  boy  to  examine  his  keys,  or  to 
pass  out  of  the  yard  or  house  without  permission  from  the  Su- 
perintendent ;  and  any  boy  escaping  by  or  through  the  neglect 
or  carelessness  of  any  officer,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  expense 
incurred  in  his  capture  may  be  charged  to  such  officer  and  de- 
ducted from  his  salary  by  order  of  the  Trustees. 

No  person  shall  take  or  detain  a  boy  from  the  performance  of 
one  duty  to  discharge  another,  without  direction  from  the  Su- 
perintendent ;  and  no  boy  shall  be  kept  or  allowed  to  remain  out 
of  school  without  special  permission  from  the  Superintendent. 

Any  person  having  charge  of  the  boys  during  their  time  of 
recreation,  shall  see  that  a  kind  and  proper  tone  of  feeling  is  ob- 
served among  them,  and  that  they  do  not  use  violence,  or  injure 
each  other's  clothing,  or  mar  or  deface  the  buildings,  fixtures 
or  furniture. 

All  persons  employed  at  the  Institution,  who  are  in  health  and 
can  leave  their  appropriate  duties  at  the  time,  shall  attend  the 
daily  devotional  exercises  and  the  religious  services  on  the  Sab- 
bath, unless  special  leave  of  absence  is  granted. 
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No  spirituous  liquors  or  intoxicating  drink  shall  be  brought 
to  the  Institution,  unless  by  order  of  the  Physician.  No  officer 
or  assistant  shall  at  any  time  make  use  of  such  liquor,  nor  shall 
any  one  make  use  of  tobacco,  or  smoke  a  pipe  or  cigar  on  or 
about  the  premises. 

No  tobacco  shall  be  furnished  or  allowed  to  the  delinquents 
in  any  form. 

No  officer  shall  be  compelled  to  perform  any  duty  inconsistent 
with  those  regularly  assigned  to  him ;  but  as  this  Institution  is 
to  be  a  family,  as  well  as  a  school  for  detention  and  reformation 
duties  will  occur  growing  out  of  this  double  relation  which  no 
by-laws  can  clearly  indicate  or  provide  for ;  therefore,  all  are 
expected  to  act  agreeably  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  these 
rules  and  regulations,  and  hold  themselves  ready  at  all  times  for 
any  emergency,  to  aid  in  preserving  order,  preventing  escapes, 
and  in  maintaining  the. rules  and  discipline  of  the  School,  and 
by  general  and  constant  acts  of  accommodation,  firmness,  and 
kindness,  accomplish  the  desired  object. 

Punishment  for  Misconduct. 

Sec.  26.  If  any  inmate  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  Superintendent,  or  other  officer  having  charge  over 
him,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  the  labor  or  duty  as- 
signed him,  or  shall  strike  or  resist  an  officer,  or  shall  willfully 
or  by  gross  negligence  or  carelessness  injure  any  property  of  the 
Institution,  or  shall  strike  or  otherwise  abuse  a  fellow  inmate,  or 
shall  be  guilty  of  using  indecent  or  profane  language,  or  shall  at- 
tempt to  escape,  or  shall  knowingly  be  guilty  of  any  violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  Institution  or  of  good  order,  he  may  be  pun- 
ished, either  by  the  officer  having  charge  at  the  time  the  offence 
was  committed,  or  by  the  Superintendent,  or  under  his  direc- 
tion, said  offence  to  be  in  all  cases  reported  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, or  in  his  absence  to  the  Assistant  Superintendent  be- 
fore such  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  ;  and  all  cases  of  punish- 
ment shall  be  reported  to  the  Trustees  at  their  next  meeting. 

In  case  of  a  combination  among  the  inmates  to  resist  the  au- 
thority of  the  officers,  and  in  flagitious  cases  of  willful  offences, 
punishment   shall  be  promptly   administered.      In  other  cases, 
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great  caution  and  forbearance  shall  be  observed,  but  some  pun- 
ishment must  follow  the  commission  of  every  offence  of  a  serious 
nature.  In  minor  offences  and  indiscretion,  gentle  admonition 
and  reproof  shall  be  adopted. 

In  all  cases  care  should  be  taken  to  impress  the  offenders  with 
the  conviction  that  the  object  in  administering  punishment  is  to 
subdue  their  vicious  passions,  to  promote  their  welfare  individu- 
ally, to  secure  the  good  of  the  Institution,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  convince  them  beyond  a  doubt  that  discipline  and  good  order 
will  be  obtained  at  all  hazards. 

For  the  first  offence  the  punishment  shall  be  as  light  as  the 
end  to  be  obtained  by  it  will  allow.  In  cases  of  the  repetition 
of  the  offence,  or  oft  repeated  transgressions,  the  punishment 
may  be  increased  in  severity. 

Punishment  may  be  inflicted  by  the  deprivation  of  amusement 
and  recreation,  by  withholding  some  favorite  article  of  food,  or 
some  privilege  or  indulgence,  by  loss  of  rank  and  standing  in 
the  class,  by  imposing  some  irksome  duty,  by. close  or  solitary 
confinement  for  a  limited  period,  and  when  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  good  order,  and  to  enforce  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Institution,  by  corporeal  punishment  by  the 
Superintendent,  or  under  his  direction. 

These  by-laws,  or  any  part  thereof,  may  be  altered,  amended, 
or  repealed,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Amended,  January  13,  1875. 
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APPENDIX. 


NAMES,  RESIDENCE,  COMMISSION,  AND  RETIREMENTS  OP  THE 
TRUSTEES  OF  THE  STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL,  FROM  ITS  COM- 
MENCEMENT TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


Date  of  Commission. 

Date  of  Retirement. 

1851, 

Gideon  Welles, 

Hartford, 

1853. 

1851, 

Philemon  Hoadley, 

New  Haven, 

1857. 

1851, 

E.  S.  Abernethy, 

Bridgeport, 

1853. 

1851, 

A.  N.  Baldwin, 

West  Milford, 

1855. 

1851, 

Philo  M.  Jackson, 

Norwich, 

declined. 

1851, 

Eratsds  Lester, 

Plainfield, 

1854. 

1851, 

Henry  D.  Smith, 

Middletown, 

1853. 

1851, 

John  H.  Brock  way, 

Ellirjgton, 

1852. 

1853, 

Phillip  Ripley, 

Hartford,  died  in 

office,  '63 

1853, 

David  Patchen, 

"Weston, 

1854. 

1853, 

John  P.  Gulliver, 

Norwich, 

1854. 

1853, 

John  S.  Yeomans, 

Columbia, 

1856. 

1853, 

James  Phelps, 

Essex, 

1855. 

1854, 

Fred  S.  Wildman, 

Danbury, 

1858. 

1854, 

Moses  Pierce, 

Norwich, 

1856. 

1854, 

John  Gallup  (2d), 

Brooklyn, 

1858. 

1855, 

Sylvester  Spencer, 

Litchfield,    resigned,  1858. 

1855, 

Elihu  Spencer, 

Middletown, 

declined. 

1856, 

Moses  Culver, 

Middletown, 

1858. 

1856, 

Thomas  Clark, 

Coventry, 

1860. 

1856, 

"W.  P.  Benjamin, 

New  London, 

1876. 

1857, 

W.  S.  Charnley, 

New  Haven, 

declined. 

1858, 

E.  W.  Hatch, 

Meriden,    resigned, 

,    1859. 

1858, 

Horace  Gaylord, 

Ashford, 

1862. 

1858, 

David  P.  Nichols, 

Danbury, 

1875. 

1858, 

Thos.  A.  Miller, 

Torrington, 

1859. 

1858, 

Benjamin  Douglass, 

Middletown, 

1876. 

1859, 

Hiram  Foster, 

Meriden, 

1873. 

1859, 

Daniel  G.  Platt, 

"Washington,  died 

in  office, '71. 
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Date  of  Commission. 
1869, 
1862, 
1362, 
1863, 
1866, 
1871, 
1&73, 
1874, 
1874, 
1875, 
1875, 
1875, 
1875, 
1875, 
1876, 
1876, 
1877, 
1877, 
1878, 
1879, 
1879, 
1879, 


Henry  McCray, 
Roswell  Brown, 
William  Swift, 
Henry  B.  Hubbard, 
James  B.  Whitcomb, 
George  Langdon, 
Hiram  A.  Yale, 
8.  B.  Cocks, 

F.  O.  Bennett, 
Delos  H.  Stevens, 
Chas  Fitzgerald, 
Edward  W.  Seymour, 
Goodwin  Collier, 
Charles  L.  English, 
John  M.  Brewer, 

G.  H.  Preston,  M.  D., 
Vincent  Colter, 
JonN  L.  Houston, 

A.  P.  Willocghby, 
Charles  Fabrique, 
J.  B.  Lathrop, 
Theodore  Bird, 


Date  of  Retirement. 
Ellington,  1876. 

Hartford,    died  in  office,  1877. 


Windham, 

Middletown, 

Brooklyn, 

Plymouth, 

Meridcn, 

Huntington, 

Brooklyn, 

Barkhamstead, 

Middletown, 

Litchfield, 

Hartford, 

New  Haven, 

Norwich 

Tolland, 

Darien, 

Thompsonville, 

Norwich, 

New  Haven, 

Norwich, 

Bethlehem, 


1866. 
declined. 

1874. 

1875. 

1877. 

resigned,   1876. 

still  in  office. 

retired  1879. 

still  in  office. 

1876. 

1876. 

resigned. 

died  in  office,  1878. 

still  in  office. 


retired  1879. 
still  in  office. 


1877, 
1877, 
1877, 


RESIDENT  TRUSTEES. 

Isaac  C  Lewis,  Meriden, 

Chas.  L.  Upiiam,  " 

Owen  B.  Arnold,  " 


still  in  office. 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 


The  following  laws  relating  to  commitments  to  the  State  Re- 
form School  are  now  in  force  : 

When  any  boy  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  con- 
victed of  any  offence  known  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  other  than  such  as  shall  be  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  life,  the  Court  or  Justice,  as  the  case  may 
be,  before  whom  such  conviction  shall  be  had,  may,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, sentence  such  boys  to  the  State  Reform  School,  or  to 
such  punishment  as  is  now  provided  by  law  for  the  same  of- 
fence. 

And  if  the  sentence  shall  be  to  the  Reform  School,  then  it 
shall  be  in  the  alternative  to  the  State  Reform  School,  or  to  such 
punishment  as  would  have  been  awarded  if  this  act  had  not  been 
passed.  Sec.  4th  of  "  An  Act  to  establish  the  State  Reform 
School,"  passed  1855. 

Sec.  1  of  Act  of  1854 : 

No  person  shall  hereafter  be  sentenced  or  committed  to  the 
State  Reform  School  for  any  of  the  offences  specified  in  the  24th 
and  25th  sections  of  the  "  Act  concerning  Domestic  Relations," 
or  the  28d  section  of  the  "Act  concerning  Prisons." 

Sec.  3  of  Act  of  1857  : 
'<"■  Any  parent  may  indenture  his  boy,  or  any  guardian  may  in- 
denture his  male  ward,  to  the  State  Reform  School,  for  such 
length  of  time  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  such  parent  or  guardian 
and  the  Trustees  of  said  State  Reform  School,  on  condition  that 
such  parent  or  guardian  shall  pay  the  expenses  of  his  boy  or 
ward,  so  indentured  as  aforesaid,  while  at  said  State  Reform 
School.      Act  of  1859,  Sec.  1. 
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An  Act  to  arrest  and  punish  Truants  from  School,  Act  of  1869. 

Section  1. 

That  in  any  city  of  this  State,  the  police,  and  in  any  borough 
or  town,  the  bailiff  or  constable  thereof,  are  empowered  to  arrest 
any  and  all  minors  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years, 
habitually  wandering  or  loitering  about  the  streets  or  public 
places  of  the  same,  or  anywhere  beyond  the  proper  control  of 
parents  or  guardians,  during  the  school  term,  and  during  the 
hours  when  school  is  in  session. 

Amendments  to  law  relating  to  Keform  School,  Meriden. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 

Assembly  convened: 

Section  1.  That  whenever  any  boy  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen years  shall  be  convicted  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  pun- 
ishable by  fine  or  imprisonment  other  than  imprisonment  for 
life,  the  court  or  judge  may  commit  him  to  the  Reform  School, 
to  remain  until  he  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
unless  sooner  discharged  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  And  the 
judges  of  the  criminal  and  police  court  of  the  State  shall  have 
power  to  commit  to  the  Reform  School:  first,  any  boy  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  who  may  be  liable  to  punishment  by  imprison- 
ment under  any  existing  law  of  the  State,  or  any  law  that  may 
be  enacted  and  in  force  in  the  State;  second,  any  boy  under  six- 
teen years  of  age,  with  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian, 
against  whom  any  charge  of  committing  any  crime  or  misde- 
meanor shall  have  been  made,  the  punishment  of  which,  on 
conviction,  would  be  confinement  in  jail  or  prison;  third,  any 
boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  is  destitute  of  a  suitable  home 
and  adequate  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  living,  or  who  is  in 
danger  of  being  brought  up,  or  is  brought  up,  to  lead  an  idle  or 
vicious  life ;  fourth,  any  boy  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  is 
incorrigible,  or  habitually  disregards  the  commands  of  his  father 
or  mother  or  guardian,  who  leads  a  vagrant  life,  or  resorts  to  im- 
moral places  or  places  or  practices,  or  neglects  or  refuses  to  per- 
form labor  suitable  to  his  years  and  condition,  or  to  attend 
school. 

Sec.  2.  That  every  boy  sent  to  the  Reform  School  shall  re- 
main until  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,   unless  sooner  dis- 
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charged  or  bound  as  an  apprentice ;  but  no  boy  shall  be  re- 
tained after  the  Superintendent  shall  have  reported  him  fully  re- 
formed. 

Sec.  3.  That  whenever  there  shall  be  as  large  a  number  of 
boys  in  the  School  as  can  be  properly  accommodated,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  give  notice 
to  the  criminal  and  police  courts  of  the  fact ;  whereupon  no 
boys  shall  be  sent  to  the  School  by  the  said  courts  until  notice 
shall  be  given  them  by  the  President  of  the  Board  that  more 
can  be  received 

Sec  4.  That  if  any  person  shall  entice,  or  attempt  to  en- 
tice, away  from  said  School  any  boy  legally  committed  to  the 
same,  or  shall  knowingly  harbor,  conceal,  or  aid  in  harboring  or 
concealing  any  boy  who  shall  have  escaped  from  said  School, 
such  person  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Board  of  Trustees  ;  and  every  sheriff,  deputy  sheriff, 
constable,  or  officer  of  local  police,  shall  have  power,  and  it  is 
hereby  made  his  duty,  to  arrest  any  boy,  when  in  his  power  so 
to  do,  who  shall  have  escaped  from  said  School,  and  return  him 
thereto. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Trustees  shall  have  full  power  to  place  any 
boy  committed  as  herein  described,  during  minority,  at  such  em- 
ployment, and  cause  him  to  be  instructed  in  such  branches  of 
useful  knowledge  as  may  be  suitable  to  his  years  and  capacity, 
as  they  may  see  fit ;  and  they  may,  with  the  consent  of  any  such 
boy,  or  his  parents,  or  guardians,  bind  him  out  as  an  appren- 
tice during  his  minority,  or  for  a  shorter  period,  to  learn  a  trade, 
or  to  other  employment,  as  in  their  judgment  will  tend  to  his 
future  benefit ;  and  the  President  of  the  Board  shall,  for  such 
purpose,  have  power  to  execute  and  deliver,  on  behalf  of  the 
said  board,  indentures  of  apprenticeship  for  any  such  boy  ;  and 
such  indentures  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  inden- 
tures of  apprenticeship  executed  by  his  legal  guardian,  and  shall 
be  filed  with  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  Reform  School. 

Sec.  6.  In  case  any  boy  so  apprenticed  shall  prove  untrust- 
worthy and  unreformed,  the  trustees  may,  at  their  discretion, 
receive  such  boy  into  the  Reform  School,  to  be  held  in  the  same 
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manner  as  before  his  said  apprenticeship,  and  may  thereupon 
cancel  the  indentures  of  such  boy.  And  if  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Trustees  any  boy  apprenticed  out  by  them  shall  have  an  un- 
suitable home,  or  if  the  person  to  whom  such  boy  is  indentured 
shall  become  unfit  or  incapable  to  properly  raise  or  take  care  of 
him,  the  Trustees  may  at  their  discretion  return  such  boy  to  the 
School. 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  a  boy  is  dismissed  from  the  School  to  his 
parents  or  to  otherwise  care  for  himself  (except  by  indenture,  as 
in  the  foregoing  section),  he  shall  be  dismissed  on  probation 
merely,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  send  for 
and  return  him  to  the  School  when,  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  said  board,  the  best  interest  of  the  boy  will  be 
promoted  by  such  return. 

Sec.  8.  All  acts  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Approved,  March  28,  1879. 

AN  ACT  IN  ADDITION  TO  AN  ACT  ENTITLED  "AN  ACT  CONCERN- 
ING EDUCATION." 

Resolved  by  this  Assembly :  That  in  the  several  Reform  Schools 
in  this  State  equal  privileges  shall  be  granted  to  clergymen  of 
all  religious  denominations  to  impart  religious  instruction  to  the 
inmates  thereof;  and  that  every  opportunity  be  allowed  such 
clergymen  to  give  to  the  inmates  belonging  to  their  respective 
denominations,  such  religious  and  moral  instruction  as  said  cler- 
gymen may  desire,  and  the  Trustees  of  said  institutions  shall 
prescribe  reasonable  times  and  places,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
proper  management  of  said  institutions,  when  and  where  such 
instruction  may  be  given,  and  such  instruction  shall  be  open  to 
all  who  may  choose  to  attend. 

Approved  July  25th,  1874. 

Section  of  Act  approved  June  23,  1876. 

Every  person  who  shall  aid  or  abet  any  girl  in  escaping  from 
the  Connecticut  Industrial  School,  for  girls,  or  any  boy  from  the 
State  Reform  School,  for  boys,  or  who  shall  knowingly  harbor 
such  boy  or  girl,  or  aid  in  abducting  them  from  persons  to  whose 
care  and  service  they  have  been  properly  committed,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  fifty  no  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  sixty  days. 
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FORM  OF  INDENTURE  ADOPTED  BY  THE  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  Trustees  of  the  Connecticut  State  .Reform  School: 

I  hereby  request  that  the  boy  named 

received  as  indentured  according  to  law,  to  the  STATE 
EBFORM  SCHOOL,  at  West  Meriden,  and  I  hereby  bind 
myself  and  agree  to  the  following  conditions,  viz : 

The  price  of  board,  education,  training,  and  clothing  for  said 
boy,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  Three  Dollars  per  week,  payable 
quarterly  in  advance,  and  the  said 

is  bound  to  remain  in  said  Institution  for  the 
term  of  months,  entitled  to  the  same  super- 

vision, medical  treatment,  support  and  education,  and  subject  to 
the  same  regulations,  employment,  and  restraint,  as  all  other  in- 
mates of  said  School. 

[Signed,] 
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CONNECTICUT  STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 


The  above  School  is  located  at  Meriden  on  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  one-half  mile  north  from 
the  depot.     Post  Office  address,  West  Meriden,  Conn. 

The  main  school  building  is  three  hundred  feet  long.  The 
centre  is  four  stories  high  above  the  basement,  and  the  two 
wings  three  stories;  in  it  are  located  the  play  room,  bath,  school 
and  sleeping  rooms  of  the  boys,  also  the  officers'  rooms. 

A  rear  wing  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  and  three  stories 
high,  contains  the  workshops,  kitchen  and  dining  room  for  the 
boys. 

The  farm  contains  195  acres,  is  divided  as  usual  into  meadow, 
plow,  pasture  and  wood  land. 

Boys  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  may  be  sent  to 
the  School  for  crime  or  truancy,  by  the  several  Courts  of  the 
State,  for  not  less  than  nine  months,  and  during  minority. 

Boarders  are  also  received  from  parents  or  guardians,  for  a 
period  of  three  months  or  longer,  who  are  required  to  pay  at  the 
rate  of  three  dollars  per  week,  three  months  in  advance. 
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Board  of  Directors 
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MIDDLETOWN,    CONN. 

PELTON    &    KING,   STEAM   PRINTERS  AND   BOOKBINDERS,    EAST   COURT  STREET. 

1880. 


BOAIjD  OF  DIRECTORS  >ND  OFFICERS, 


FREDERIC  GARDINER,  President, 
THOMAS  K.  FESSENDEN,  Secretary, 
CHARLES  F.  BROWNING,  Treasurer 


MlDDLETOWN. 

Farmington. 

MlDDLETOWN. 


DIRECTORS  EX-  OFFICIO. 

CHARLES  B.  ANDREWS,      -----  Litchfield. 

DAVID  GALLUP,     -------  Plainfield. 

DAVID  TORRANCE,       --,,.  Derby. 


DIRECTORS  ELECTED, 

WHOSE  TERM  OF  OFFICE  EXPIRES  RESPECTIVELY  IN 

1SSO. 

Dr.  E.  K.  HUNT, -        -  Hartford. 

THOMAS  K.  FESSENDEN, Farmington. 

JOHN  M.  VAN  VLECK,                    ....  MlDDLETOWN. 

FREDERIC  GARDINER, MlDDLETOWN. 

1881. 

JAMES  E.  ENGLISH,       ------  New  Haven. 

T.  M.  ALLYN,          -------  Hartford. 

SAMUEL  RUSSELL," MlDDLETOWN. 

1882. 

H.  D.  SMITH,           --.....  Plantsville. 

W.   W.   WILCOX,        -------  MlDDLETOWN. 

CHARLES  FABRIQUE,  ------  New  Haven. 

C.  F.  BROWNING, MlDDLETOWN. 


EXECUTIVE  C( )MMITTEE. 

FREDERIC  GARDINER,                                        C.  F.  BROWNING, 

SAMUEL  RUSSELL,                                                J.  M.  VAN  VLECK, 

W.  W.  WILCOX. 

I '/SITING   COMMITTEE  OF  LADIES  FOR    YEAR  1SS0. 

January  and  July. 

Miss  CLARA  ALSOP,    ------  Middletown. 

Miss  EMILY  TRACY,    -  Middletown. 

February  and  August. 

Mrs.  L.  F.  S.  FOSTER,                          -  "     -  Norwich. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  HARRIS, New  London. 

March  and  September. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  CAMP,          ------  new  Haven. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  WHITNEY,        -----  New  Haven. 

Mrs.  SAMUEL  HARRIS, New  Haven. 

April  and  October. 

Miss  MARGARET  S.  HUBBARD,        -        -        -  Middletown. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  HILL,    -        - Middletown. 

May  and  November. 

Mrs.  BENJAMIN  DOUGLAS,       -  Middletown. 

Miss  ESTHER  PRATT, Hartford. 

J  it  71  e  and  December. 

Mrs.  E.  K.  HUNT,         - Hartford. 

Miss  M.  C.  HUNTINGTON, Hartford. 


eside^t  Officers. 


CHARLES  H.  BOND,  -----        Superintendent. 

Mrs.  LYDIA  M.  BOND,      -         -         -        Assistant  Superintendent. 
MISS  AGNES  S.  CARLETON,     -  Office  Assistant. 

PRATT  HOME. 
Miss  KATE  M.  AYRES,      -------    Matron. 

MRS.  PAULINE  V.  KING,  -----    Assistant  Matron. 

STREET  HOME. 
Mrs.  S.  S.  JOHNSON,  -------    Matron. 

Mrs.  J.  POTTS,    -        -     -  -        -        -        -        -  Assistant  Matron. 


ALL  YN  HOME. 

Miss  ADA  H.  WHITAKER, Matron. 

Miss  CORA  E.  WHITAKER,       -  Assistant  Matron. 

ROGERS  TEMPO  K.  IR  ) '  HOME. 
MRS.  R.  A.  PARDEE,  -         -         -         -    v     -         -         -    Matron. 

MiSS  CLARA  A.  PECK,        -         -         -         -    %    -    Assistant  Matron. 

TEACHERS. 

MISS  MARIA  M.  ALLYN,    - Principal. 

Miss  LYDIA  B.  THOMSON,  Intermediate  and  Music. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  BUTTERWORTH,     -----  Primary. 

DRESS  MAKING  DEPARTMENT. 
Miss  C.  M.  KNAPP. 

IN  CHARGE  OF  BOX  FACTORY. 
WATSON  A.  BUSHNELL,  Miss  M.  L.  CASE. 

FARM  AX/)  GARDEN. 

AMOS  S.  BULLOCK,  B.  J.  RUNDELL, 

BENJAMIN  BARNES. 

DANIEL  DUNNE,      ,----.-         Watchman. 


Report  of  the  Directors. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State 

of  Connecticut,  and  to  the  Benefactors  and  Friends 
of  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 

The  Board  of  Directors  respectfully  present  their 

TENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  number  of  girls  in  the  school  December  ist,  1878,  was,  130 

The  number  received  during  the  year  has  been,    -         -         -  56 

The  present  number,  December  ist,  1879,  is,      -  142 

The  whole  number  received  since  the  opening  of  the  School, 

January  ist,  1870,  is,  -         -         -         -  -   '      381 

The  whole  number  placed  out  is,  355 

The  number  of  towns  from  which  girls  have  been  sent  is,     -  87 

Thirty-eight  have  found  homes  or  gone  to  friends  out  of  the  State. 

The  numbers  of  the  school  have  steadily  increased,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  institution  has  a  firm  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the 
community;  the  87  towns  include  seven  which  have  not  been  repre- 
sented before. 

During  the  year  a  new  Home,  intended  especially  for  the  smaller 
girls,  and  containing  a  school  room  for  the  very  smallest,  has  been 
built  and  will  be  ready  in  a  few  months  to  receive  its  occupants.  Its 
cost  has  been  met  partly  by  the  generous  gift  of  $5,000  by  Mrs. 
Martha  Rogers,  who  died  on  the  day  before  the  ground  was  broken 
for  it,  and  partly  by  the  residue  of  former  benefactions.  To  furnish 
it  and  provide  a  common  heater  for  this  and  the  other  buildings,  the 
sum  of  $6,000  was  still  needed,  and  has  been  subscribed  by  generous 
friends.  This  Home  is  likely  to  be  full  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made 
ready,  and  will  meet  a  most  urgent  need.  We  trust  it  may  be  the 
means  of  accomplishing  the  good  desired  by  its  generous  benefactors. 


To  each  and  all  of  them  now  living,  we  tender  our  sincere  thanks  on 
behalf  of  the  unfortunate  class  whom  they  and  we  seek  to  benefit. 

During  the  year  the  pressure  of  numbers  has  been  so  great  that 
the  Directors  have  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  sanction  the  objec- 
tionable expedient  of  leasing  temporarily  a  house  off  the  grounds,  in 
which  twenty  of  the  smallest  girls  have  been  placed. 

No  changes  have  occurred  in  the  Board  of  Directors  except  in  the 
ex-officio  members  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

The  system  of  accounts  has  been  modified  to  insure  greater  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  Treasurer  (whose  report  is  herewith  submitted) 
has  become  a  much  more  important  officer.  All  money  received  or 
expended  now  passes  through  his  hands,  while  the  authority  of  the 
Superintendent  has  not  been  diminished. 

The  Superintendent  and  Assistant  Superintendent  have  been  in 
charge  since  January  ist,  1878,  this  being  the  close  of  their  first 
complete  year.  Their  management  meets  the  entire  approval  of  the 
Directors,  and  their  cordial  cooperation  in  every  effort  at  improve- 
ment has  been  very  gratifying.  The  Superintendent's  report  is 
appended. 

Among  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  school  there  have  been  the 
usual  changes,  which  experience  shows  must  always  result  from  the 
varying  circumstances  of  life.  Two  of  these  officers  have  been  called 
from  us  to  more  responsible  and  independent  positions;  the  head 
mistress  of  the  school,  Miss  Hunt,  to  the  charge  of  a  church  school 
in  Kansas,  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Rockwell,  our  visiting  agent,  to  the  super- 
intendence of  a  girls'  industrial  school  in  Wisconsin.  The  place 
of  the  former  has  been  satisfactorily  supplied,  but  that  of  the  latter 
has  not  yet  been  permanently  filled.  In  the  meantime  the  visiting 
has  been  done  by  the  Superintendent  and  other  officers  of  the  school, 
with  some  aid  from  the  personal  service  of  a  few  of  the  Directors. 
The  efficient  visitation  of  the  girls  still  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
school,  together  with  the  exertion  of  a  moral  influence  upon  those 
who  have  passed  beyond  it  as  opportunity  may  allow,  is  an  object 
constantly  in  view  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  Directors,  and  con- 
sidered of  vital  importance. 

The  duties  of  the  subordinate  officers  are  constant,  and,  at  times, 
trying,  and  can  only  be  faithfully  discharged  by  those  who  have  a 
true  interest  in  the  work  of  the  institution.  The  Directors  believe 
that  the  school  has  never  been  better  officered  in  this  respect  than  at 
present,  although  we  hope  for  still  further  improvement. 

from   the  accompanying  report  of  the  visiting  physician  it  will  be 


seen  that  the  health  of  the  school  continues  good.  One  death  has 
occurred  during  the  year  from  inherited  disease.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Hunt,  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  hospital 
at  Hartford  by  which  girls  needing  hospital  treatment  may  be  sent 
there  at  the  same  charge  as  is  allowed  by  the  State  for  their  board. 
One  such  case  is  already  receiving  hospital  care. 

The  water  supply  remains  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  condition  as 
at  the  last  report.  Besides  the  inconvenience  thus  occasioned,  the 
risk  from  fire  is  very  serious.  Sources  for  an  independent  supply 
have  been  examined,  and  the  most  feasible  one  selected  and  sur- 
veyed ;  but  the  engineer's  estimate  of  the  cost,  at  ten  thousand  dollars, 
has  made  its  construction  impracticable  at  present. 

The  Directors  again  thank  those  lady  visitors  who  have  examined 
the  school  and  made  useful  suggestions.  They  wish  to  emphasize 
their  sense  of  the  importance  of  such  visitations,  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  all  the  ladies  chosen  to  this  office  may,  during  the  coming 
year,  find  it  practicable  to  fulfill  its  important  duties.  They  also 
repeat  their  thanks  to  many  kind  friends  for  their  sympathy  and  timely 
gifts,  and  beg  a  continuance  of  their  visits  and  their  aid. 

In  conclusion,  the  Directors  earnestly  ask  the  attention  of  the  Leg- 
islature to  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  school  and  the  necessity 
of  further  provision  for  them.  There  are  two  distinct  points  to  be 
considered  :  first,  simply  the  numbers  ;  and,  second,  the  best  means 
of  providing  for  them.  During  the  past  year  the  existing  Homes 
have  been  crowded  to  a  degree  which  hinders  the  usefulness  of  the 
institution.  This  difficulty  will  be  relieved  for  the  moment  as  soon 
as  the  new  Home  is  ready,  but  only  for  the  moment.  It  will 
provide  for  little  more  than  the  present  number,  while  the  increase — 
notwithstanding  every  care  to  place  out  the  girls  as  rapidly  as  can 
safely  be  done — is  about  ten  per  cent  annually. 

The  second  point — how  best  to  provide  for  the  increasing  number 
— needs  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  character  of  the  girls 
themselves.  These  are  quite  unlike.  Most  of  them  are  simply 
vagrant  and  viciously  inclined  girls,  who,  under  the  care  and  influence 
of  the  school,  soon  improve  and  in  no  long  time  are  ready  to  be 
placed  in  families  where  they  grow  up  to  be  useful  and  respectable 
women.  But  there  is  another  class,  forming  perhaps  one-fifth  of  the 
whole,  who  have  fallen  much  lower  before  they  are  sent  to  us.  They 
require  a  longer  and  a  somewhat  stricter  discipline,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  them  who  are  ultimately  restored  to  paths  of  virtue  is  smaller. 
It  is  scarcely  credible  that  girls  so  young  can  have  fallen  so  far;  but 


it  is  useless  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact.  These  girls  can  less 
frequently  be  placed  with  safety  in  families,  and  consequently  the 
proportion  of  them  remaining  in  the  school  tends  to  increase,  while 
they  exercise  a  corrupting  influence  upon  the  others.  Communication 
between  them  and  the  others  is  cut  off  as  far  as  practicable  under  our 
present  system,  but  cannot  be  wholly  prevented  while  they  attend  the 
same  school.  In  any  provision  for  increase  of  numbers,  it  is  very  de- 
sirable that  this  class  should  be  more  distinctly  isolated. 

The  obvious  need  of  the  school  then,  for  the  accommodation  of 
its  inmates,  and  for  the  better  accomplishment  of  the  design  of  its 
institution,  as  well  as  for  greater  security,  is  a  new  Home  for  this  es- 
pecial class.  It  should  have  its  own  school  room  and  its  own  indus- 
tries. It  is  estimated  that  such  a  building  cannot  be  built  and  fur- 
nished for  less  than  $20,000. 

Private  benefactions  cannot  be  expected  to  supply  this.  The  ac- 
tual gifts  by  which  the  present  ground,  buildings  and  appurtenances 
of  the  school  have  been  provided,  are  as  follows  : 

The  State,  independently  of  its  current 
appropriation  for  board,  has  given 
in  all,        -  -         -  $30,000  00 

Private  benefactors  have  given  before  this 
year,         .-._.--     $94,208  68 

Interest  oil  these  gifts  has  been,     -  3.634   66 

The  town  gave  land  and  buildings  valued 

at  the  time  at,  -----       11,500  00 

Recent  subscription  (in  part  since  close 
of  the  year's  account)  has  amounted 
to,  -  -  -         -         6,6^0  00 


1 15,993  34 


Thus,  but  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  the  permament 
investment  in  the  school  has  been  borne  by  the  State.  In  addition, 
considerable  sums  in  furniture  and  supplies  have  been  provided  by 
private  benefactions.  Without  considering  that  private  liberality  is 
by  any  means  exhausted,  the  Directors  feel  that  it  cannot  now  be 
called  upon  to  provide  for  this  especial  class  of  girls,  and  that  the 
cost  of  what  is  to  be  done  for  them  properly  belongs  to  the  State.  In 
the  original  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legislature 
to  consider  the  necessity  and  the  plan  of  such  an  institution,  it  was 
recommended  that  at  the  outset  the  State  should  appropriate  so  much 


of  $75,000  as  should  not  be  provided  by  private  liberality.*  Before 
action  was  taken  $51,500  (including  the  land)  was  already  sub- 
scribed, and  the  State  appropriated  $10,000,  the  private  subscription 
meantime  coming  up  to  $74,000.  As  the  school  has  grown,  and 
additional  buildings  have  become  necessary,  the  State  has  always  shown 
itself  ready  to  supplement  private  benefactions,  but  the  latter  have 
been  so  liberal  that  the  call  upon  the  State  has  been  comparatively 
small,  until  for  the  last  Home  nothing  was  required.  Altogether  the 
State  has  appropriated  much  less  than  half  the  sum  originally  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners,  and  it  will  not  be  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  that  sum  after  this  $20,000  is  given.  Should  your  honor- 
able body  not  see  fit  to  make  this  appropriation,  the  Directors  can 
only  do  the  work  which  will  remain  possible  to  them,  and  in  future 
commitments  can  only  receive  such  as  there  may  be  room  for.  The 
present  Home  for  the  more  vicious  girls  is  already  crowded,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  return  girls  of  this  class  to  the  towns 
from  which  they  come,  except  as  occasional  vacancies  may  occur. 

In  proposing  this  arrangement  it  is  not  forgotten  that  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  its  original  act  establishing  this  school,  declared  its  purpose 
to  be,  first  of  all,  "the  religious"  education  of  the  girls  committed 
to  its  care,  and  that  religious  motive  and  religious  principle  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  and  to  save  even  the  most  abandoned.  But  it 
is  also  true  that,  while  this  must  be  our  reliance  in  all  cases,  yet  some 
characters  are  much  more  open'  to  the  influences  of  religion  than 
others,  and  that  the  effect  of  those  influences  is  ordinarily  largely 
determined  by  the  surroundings  of  those  upon  whom  they  are  brought 
to  bear. 

Adopted  by  the  Board,  December  17th,  1879. 

FREDERIC  GARDINER,  President. 
THOMAS  K.  FESSENDEN,  Secretary. 

*See  report  of  Commissioners  to  the  Legislature  at  its  May  session, 
1867. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Directors  of  the  Connecticut 

Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Gentlemen: — I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  my  Annual 
Report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30th,  1879. 

The  following  Tables  include  the  statistics  for  the  past  twelve 
months,  and  for  the  previous  years  of  the  School: — 

TABLE  L 
Numbers  from  the  Beginning. 

Girls  received  into  the  School  since  January  1st,  1870,      -  381 

Number  dismissed  since  January  1st,  1870,       -  355 

Of  these  were  returned,  -         -         -         -         -         -     116 

Remaining  out,      --------  239 


Number  in  School  December  1st,  1879,    "         "         "  J42 

TABLE  II. 

Number  During  Past  Year. 

In  School,  December  1st,  1878,        ...         -     130 

Received  during  the  year,         -----       56 

Whole  number  under  care  during  the  year,       -         -         -  186 

Placed  out  during  the  year,     ------  44 


Remaining,  December  1st,  1879,      -  142 


II 
TABLE  III. 

Nos.  Received  Each  Month,  Including  Both  Commitments  and 

Returns. 


MONTHS. 

Past  Year. 

Previously. 

Total. 

December, 

1878, - 

3 

25 

28 

January, 

1879, " 

30 

32 

February, 

• 

3 

40 

43 

March, 

'      -         -         - 

7 

39 

46 

April, 

' 

5 

36 

4i 

May, 

'      -         -         - 

2 

43 

45 

June, 

< 

3 

47 

50 

July. 

< 

7 

43 

5o 

August, 

< 

6 

28 

34 

September, 

' 

4 

39 

43 

October, 

<      - 

9 

46 

55 

November, 

'      -         -         - 

5 

3i 

36 

Total, 

56 

447 

5o3 

TABLE  IV. 
Towns  from  which  Girls  were  Committed. 


TOWNS. 

- 

Past  Year. 

Previously. 

Total. 

Andover, 

I 

i 

Branford,     - 

;. 

2 

. — 

-7 

Berlin, 

^ 

1 

2 

3 

Bozrah, 

.. 

— 

1 

1 

Bridgeport,  - 

- 

■ — 

12 

12 

Burlington,  - 

. 

— 

1 

1 

Bristol, 

- 

— 

3 

3 

Bethel, 

- 

1 

1 

2 

Brookfield,  - 

.. 

— 

1 

1 

Brooklyn,     - 

- 

1 

1 

2 

Barkhamsted, 

. 

— 

-7 

2 

Chatham,     - 

. 

— . 

2 

2 

Colchester,  - 

. 

— 

1 

1 

Chester, 

- 

1 

1 

Carried  forward,    - 

5 

29 

34 

12 


TABLE  IV.— Continued. 


TOWNS. 

Past  Year. 

Previously. 

Total. 

Brought  forward,    -' 

5 

29 

34 

Cromwell,    - 

— 

1 

1 

Clinton,         -         -         - 

— 

1 

1 

Cheshire,      - 

i 

1 

2 

Danbury,      - 

i 

6 

7 

Derby,          - 

— 

1 

1 

Eastford,      - 

2 

— 

2 

Essex,           - 

4 

4 

Enfield,        - 

— 

1 

1 

East  Haven, 

'  2 

5 

7 

Fairfield,      - 



1 

1 

Farmington, 

I 

2 

3 

Groton,         - 



1 

1 

Glastonbury,         ... 

■ 

2 

2 

Granby,        - 



2 

2 

Greenwich,  - 

I 

— 

1 

Guilford, 



1 

1 

Haddam,      - 



4 

4 

Hartford,      - 

8 

73 

81 

Kent, 

— 

1 

1 

Killingley,    - 

— 

1 

1 

Killingworth, 

— 

1 

1 

Litchfield,    - 

— 

1 

1 

Lyme,           - 

i 

1 

2 

Meriden,      - 

— 

9 

9 

Milford, 

l 

1 

2 

Middletown,         ... 

— 

1 1 

1 1 

Manchester, 

— 

1 

1 

Montville,    - 

— 

1 

1 

Newtown,    - 

— 

4 

4 

New  Milford, 

— 

1 

1 

North  Manchester, 

— 

2 

2 

Norwich,      - 

— 

17 

17 

New  Haven,         ... 

8 

73 

81 

North  Haven, 

— 

2 

2 

New  Britain, 

i 

5 

6 

New  London, 

3 

3 

Norwalk,     - 

I 

— 

1 

Oxford, 

— 

2 

2 

Orange,        - 

— 

1 

1 

Old  Lyme,    - 

— 

1 

i 

Plainfield,     - 

— 

1 

1 

Plantsville,  - 

I 

1 

2 

Preston,        ...         - 

— 

1 

1 

Plainville,     - 

— 

2 

2 

Portland, 

— 

1 

1 

Plymouth,     -         -         -         - 

i 

2 

3 

Putnam,       - 

— 

1 

1 

Carried  forward,     - 

35 

283 

3i8 

*3 


TABLE   IV. — Continued. 


TOWNS. 

Past  Year. 

Previously. 

Total. 

Brought  forward,    -         -                35 

283 

3i8 

Ridg-efield,  -                                              1 

1 

2 

Salisbury,     -                                                I 

2 

3 

Sharon,         - 

5 

5 

Sherman,      -                                              1 

■ — 

1 

Stafford,       - 

1 

1 

Southington,         -                                     1 

4 

5 

Saybrook,     - 

4 

5 

Stamford,     - 

— 

5 

5 

Stratford,     - 

— 

2 

2 

Stonington,  - 

— 

1 

1 

North  Stonington, 

— 

2 

2 

Torrington,           - 

— . 

1 

1 

Trumbull,                       -         - 

— 

1 

1 

Thompsonville,    - 

— 

1 

1 

Vernon,        - 

— . 

3 

3 

Wallingford,         - 

2 

2 

Washington, 

1 

1 

West  Hartford,    -                                  — 

1 

1 

Winchester,          -                                     1 

— 

1 

Windham,    -                                              1 

6 

7 

Windsor  Locks,   -         -         -                 1 

— 

1 

Waterbury,           -                                     1 

5 

6 

Willimantic,          -                                     1 

1 

2 

Wethersfield, 

1 

1 

Westport,     - 

— ■ 

1 

1 

Woodbury,  - 

— 

1 

1 

Claremont,  N.  H.,  (p.  board'rs) 

1 

— 

1 

Totals,    - 

46 

335 

38i 

TABLE  V. 

Ages  of  Girls  Comm 

ITTED. 

AGES. 

Past  Year. 

Previously. 

Totals. 

Eight     years,       - 

1 

20 

21 

Nine 

< 

2 

20 

22 

Ten 

< 

2 

l9 

21 

Eleven 

■ 

3 

34' 

37 

Twelve 

< 

9 

36 

45 

Thirteen 

"          _         .         - 

4 

46 

5o 

Fourteen 

' 

8 

98 

106 

Fifteen 

-     j           14 

57 

7i 

Sixteen 

'  (private  boarders)              1 

2 

3 

Seventeen 

' 

1 

1 

2 

Eighteen    "        "              " 

1 

— 

1 

Unknown     - 

— ■ 

2 

2 

Totals,  -         -         -         - 

46' 

335 

38i 

14 


TABLE  VI. 
Nativity  of  Girls  Committed. 


Past  Year. 

Previously. 

Total. 

Connecticut, 

38 

230 

268 

Massachusetts,     - 

14 

14 

Maine, 

— 

2 

2 

Rhode  Island, 

— 

3 

3 

Vermont,     - 

.    — 

2 

2 

New  Hampshire, 

1 

1 

2 

New  York,  - 

2 

30 

32 

New  Jersey, 

— 

2 

2 

Pennsylvania, 

1 

8 

9 

Maryland,    - 

— 

2 

2 

Virginia,      - 

— 

1 

1 

Tennessee,  - 

— 

2 

2 

Georgia, 

— 

1 

1 

Louisiana,    - 

1 

— 

1 

Ohio,    ---         - 

— 

3 

3 

North  Carolina,   - 

1 

3 

South  Carolina,    - 

— 

1 

1 

Illinois, 

— 

1 

1 

Missouri, 

— 

1 

1 

Wisconsin,  - 

— 

1 

1 

Canada,        - 

— 

3 

3 

District  of  Columbia,  - 

. — 

2 

2 

England, 

1 

5 

6 

Ireland, 

1 

10 

1 1 

Germany,     - 

— 

1 

1 

Labrador,    •• 

— 

1 

1 

Unknown,    - 

— 

6 

6 

Totals,  - 

46 

335 

381 

TABLE  IT/. 

Parentage  of  Girls  Cc 

mmitted. 

PARENTS. 

Past  Year. 

Previously. 

Total. 

American,  white, 

^3 

149 

172 

American,  colored, 

4 

44 

48 

English, 

9 

9 

French,        - 

— 

4 

4 

German, 

1 

1  1 

12 

Irish,   -         -         -         - 

1 1 

86 

97 

Irish  and  English, 

2 

5 

7 

Irish  and  American,     - 

1 

17 

18 

Scotch, 

1 

2 

3 

Scotch-Canadian, 

— 

1 

1 

French-Canadian, 

— 

3 

3 

German  and  American, 

3 

— 

3 

LTnkno\vn,    - 

4 

4 

Totals, 

46 

335 

38i 

!5 

TABLE  VIII. 
Number  Dismissed  Each  Month, 


MONTH. 

1- 

Past  Year. 

Previou 

sly. 

Total. 

December,  1878,  - 

5 

24 

29 

January,       1879,  " 

J# 

12 

13 

February,       ' 

'      -         -    "     - 

2 

10 

12 

March,            ' 

* 

4 

44 

48 

April, 

<      . 

3 

33 

36 

May, 

*      -         - 

5 

28 

33 

June,                ' 

' 

2 

26 

28 

July, 

<      . 

3 

3i 

34 

August,          ' 

'               -         - 

6 

24 

30 

September,     ' 

<               _ 

4 

27 

3i 

October,         ' 

< 

4 

28 

32 

November,     ' 

.  .     .     . 

5 

24 

29 

Totals, 

- 

44 

3H 

355 

TABLE  IX. 

Causes  of  Dismissal. 


CAUSE. 

Past  Year. 

Previou 

sly. 

Total. 

Expiration  of  minority, 
Placed  out  in  families, 
Placed  out  with  relatives,     - 
Found  unfit  subjects,  - 
Ordered  to  new  trial,  - 
Escaped,      -''-.-- 
Death,          -.--'- 
Placed  in  Hospital, 

2 
28 
1 1 

1 

1 

1 

27 
194 

73 
8 

2 

3 
4 

- 

29 

84  [3°6 

9 

2 

3 
5 
1 

Total,    - 

44 

311 

355 

i6 


TABLE  X. 


Work  Done  by  the  Girls  During  Past  Year. 


Aprons  made,         - 

Bed  Quilts  Pieced, 

Bed  Quilts  Quilted, 

Beds  made,    - 

Bags  for  Soiled  Clothing  made, 

Carpets, 

Chemises, 

Collars, 

Comforters, 

Counterpanes, 

Curtains, 

Dresses, 

Drawers,  prs., 

Elastics, 

Handkerchiefs, 

Holders, 

Hoods, 

Xapkins, 

Night  Dresses, 

Pillow-cases, 

Pillow  tidies, 

Pillow  ticks, 

Sheets, 

Skirts, 

Stockings,  (heels  and  toes  run  and  marks  sewed  on) 

Sun-bonnets  made,         ------- 

Table-cloths, 
Towels, 
Waists, 

Articles  repairec 
Articles  washed 
Articles  ironed, 


441 

5o 

56 

9 

7 

4 

5o 


273 

161 

62 

48 

99 

40 

194 

135 
126 

33 

30 

101 

120 

580 

49 
11 

198 

145 
21,825 

76,462 
75.477 


The  hours  of  labor  end  at  two  p.  m.  Besides  their  own  house- 
work and  plain  sewing,  the  laundry  work  and  dress-making  for  the 
entire  School  are  done  at  the  Allyn  Home,  which  has  also  supplied 
one  girl  for  officer's  assistant  and  two  for  kitchen-work  in  Pratt  Home, 
and  one  for  work  at  Superintendent's  house. 

The  Street  Home  has  furnished  about  twenty  girls  for  Box-Shop, 
one  for  officer's  assistant  at  Rogers  Cottage,   one  for  kitchen-work 
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there,  two  for  farm-house  and  one  for  Superintendent's  house,  besides 
doing  its  own  house-work  and  sewing. 

The  Pratt  Home,  which  is  filled  with  small  girls,  has  done  its  own 
sewing  and  housework  and  furnished  about  ten  girls  for  Box-Shop, 
and  from  five  to  ten  for  garden  work. 

The  Rogers  temporary  Home,  in  which  are  the  smallest  girls,  has 
kept  its  cottage  in  order,  made  its  own  clothing,  and  done  its  own 
sewintr. 


TIME  TABLE. 

From  April  15th  to  Oct.  15th,  Kitchen  Girls  rise  at 
Rising  bell,  -------- 

Girls  breakfast,     ------- 

Officers     "  ------- 

Prayers,        -         -         -         -         -         -        ■- 

Work,  (all  departments),       ----- 

Recess,         __-__. 

Work,  ------ 

Recess,         -------- 

Dinner,         -------- 

Recess,  -------- 

Work,  -------- 

Dressing  Bell,       - 

Line  for  School,    ------- 

Recess,         -------- 

School  closes,        - 

Supper, 

Recreation,  -------- 

Prayers,        -------- 


o'clock  A.  M. 


6 
6:30 

7 

7:30 
9:50 
10 
12 

12:10 
12:40 
12:55 
2 

2:20 
345 
5o° 
6 

6:30 
745 


M. 
P.  M. 


From  October  15th  to  April  15th,  the  Bell  for  Rising,  Breakfast  and 
Morning  Prayers  will  ring  a  half  hour  later  than  the  above,  and  the  Bell 
for  Evening  Prayers  will  ring  at  7:30  P.  M. 


Products  of  Farm  and  Garden  During  Past  Year. 

Apples,     -         -  -  -           32      bushels,  -  -         $25  00 

Beans,   (Lima,)  -                    40             "  -  30  00 

Beans,  (String)  -  -           28^'         "  -  -           28  50 

Beans,  (White)  -                     16^         "  -  -  33  00 

Beets,  273  bunches  and  -           22^         "  38  55 

Beet  Greens,      -  -                     37^         "  l$  75 


Butter,       - 

1,6463^  pounds, 

-      $4ii  63 

Cabbage, 

48      heads, 

4  80 

Carrots,      - 

61       bushels, 

18  30 

Celery,       - 

600      heads, 

30  00 

Cherries, 

70      pounds. 

3  50 

Corn,  (Green) 

150      dozen, 

18  00 

Corn,  (Fodder,) 

20      tons, 

160  00 

Cucumbers^ 

32      bushels, 

32  00 

Currants, 

4       pounds, 

20 

Eggs, 

578      dozen, 

115  60 

Grapes,                -     '    - 

123      pounds, 

6  15 

Hay,           .... 

58      tons, 

812  00 

Ice,             - 

80 

320  00 

Lard, 

180      pounds, 

16  20 

Lettuce,     -                  -         - 

4  So      heads, 

14  40 

Melons,     -• 

2526J2  pounds, 

37  9° 

Milk,         ...         - 

57-434 

I>311  39 

Oats,          - 

1,900      bundles, 

100  00 

Onions,  104  bunches  and  - 

106  ){  bushels, 

63  52 

Parsley, 

23      bunches, 

1    15 

Parsnips,    - 

20      bushels, 

20  00 

Pears, 

i7# 

26  25 

Peas,  (Green)    - 

50             '•   ,       - 

50  00 

Peppers, 

*x     ■ 

1   25 

Pie-Plant, 

850       pounds, 

34  00 

Pigs  and  Calves  (increase) 

_ 

125  00 

Pork, 

1,725      pounds, 

86  25 

Potatoes,   - 

250      bushels, 

1 50  00 

Poultry,     - 

230      pounds, 

39  IO 

Pumpkins, 

4,207      pounds, 

42  07 

Quinces,   -         - 

3      bushels, 

10  00 

Radishes, 

619      bunches, 

30  95 

Sage, 

24 

2  40 

Squashes,           ... 

65^  bushels, 

33  83 

Sausage,    - 

125      pounds, 

10  00 

Strawberries, 

360      quarts, 

54  00 

Tomatoes, 

40      bushels, 

40  00 

Turnips, 

400^ 

60  07 

Winter  Squashes, 

2,000      pounds, 

40  00 

Total, 


$4,504  76 


ig 


Box  Factory, 

In  Account  with  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


Debtor. 

To  stock  and  tools  on   hand   December  ist, 

1878,           -                          -                 -  $3,582  73 

To  bills  and  salaries  paid  from  December  ist, 

1878,  to  December  ist,  1879,        -         -  4,654  96 

Net  earnings  for  the  year,     -  2>352  69 

#10,590  38 

Credit. 

By  receipts  from  sale  of  boxes,  from  Decem- 
ber ist,  1878,  to  December  ist,  1879,    "  $6,403  09 

By  outstanding  accounts,  Dec.  ist,  1879,     "  753  3 6 

By  stock  and  tools  on  hand,  Dec.  ist,  1879,  3,433  93 

■ $10,590  38 
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Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 


Account  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures, 

Receipts. 

Cash  in  Superintendent's  hands,  Dec.  ist,  1878,    - 
Received  from  former  Treasurer,  - 

From  State,  for  board  and  other  necessary  expenses,    - 
From  private  board,     ------- 

From  Middletown  School  Fund,  ----- 

From  State  Board  of  Education,  ----- 

From  interest  on  deposits,    ----- 

From  sale  of  fuel,  -  - 

From  sale  of  dry  goods,  &c,        ----- 

From  sale  of  flour,        ------- 

From  sale  of  farm  products,  - 

From  donations,  ------ 

From  miscellaneous  sources,         ----- 

From  sale  of  paper  boxes,    ------ 


Expenditures. 

Salaries  and  wages,       --------     $5,877  31 

Furniture  and  fixtures,  -         -         -       1,704  69 

Fuel  and  lights,    -         -                                     -  1,689  70 

Dry  goods  and  clothing,        -         -  -                          2,277  34 

Books,  stationery  and  postage,     -  r         -         -          478  96 

Provisions  and  groceries,      -                            -  2,407  23 

Fish  and  meat,      -         -  -       1,661  74 

Flour  and  meal,    -  -         -       1,422  2>7 

farm  and  garden,         -  -         -       2,980  64 

Construction  and  repairs,      -  -       8,442  54 

Drugs  and  medical  aid,         -  299  54 

Miscellaneous — travel,  insurance,  rent,  &c,  -         -         -        1,326  20 

Box  Factory,                                                         -  4,654  96 


$2,782 

45 

9,291 

31 

21,872 

23 

261 

00 

252 

00 

10 

00 

144 

68 

12 

00 

88 

28 

36 

75 

84 

35 

1,132 

02 

20 

60 

6,403  09 

$42,390  76 


$35,223   22 

Cash  in  Treasurer's  hands,  Dec.  ist,  1879,    -         -         -         -       6,970  97 
Cash  in  Superintendent's  hands,  Dec.  ist,  1879,    "  l9&  57 


Total,     -         -  -         -  $42,390  76 


MIDDLETOWN,  CONN.,  January  8th,  1880. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  vouchers  and  accounts 
of  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  for  the  year  ending 
November  30th,  1879,  an<^  nnd  the  same  satisfactory  and  correct. 

Greene  Kendrick,      \  Auditors  jfor  Institutions 
Receiving  State  Aid  by 

J.  C  Hammond,  Jr.,   \      Appropriation. 
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Our  school  is  in  a  growing  condition.  Our  numbers  increase  at 
the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  a  year,  notwithstanding  our  efforts  to  "  place 
out  "  in  good  families  all  who  give  promise  of  doing  well.  There  is 
nothing  gained  by  sending  girls  away  before  they  have  learned  to 
conform  to  wholesome  rules  and  regulations.  They  must  be  "  fitted 
and  prepared  "  by  our  industrial  and  educational  training.  Some  of 
them,  at  an  advanced  age,  are  unable  to  read  and  write  ;  many  of 
them  have  very  little  knowledge  of  housework.  It  is  certainly  our 
duty  to  give  them  sufficient  instruction  and  practice  in  useful  things, 
so  that  they  will  be  provided  with  honorable  means  of  support,  and 
thus  armed  against  temptation. 

The  first  lesson  here  is  obedience.  They  come  to  us  fresh  from  hav- 
ing their  "  own  way."  We  must  teach  them  to  acknowledge  author- 
ity and  submit  to  control  ;  but  it  is  our  earnest  endeavor  so  to  exer- 
cise our  power  that  these  girls  will  feel  and  realize  that  our  "con- 
trol "  is  only  a  part  of  our  guardianship  over  them. 

The  growth  of  the  School  may  be  regarded  by  many  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  increase  of  vice  among  the  young,  and  they  are  dis- 
couraged at  the  prospect  ;  but  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question, 
and  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  look  only  upon  the  dark  side.  It 
is  unfortunately  true  that  evil  influences  abound,  and  can  we  wonder 
that  vice  grows  bold,  when  wicked  men  and  women  are  allowed  to 
"lay  in  wait"  for  the  young  and  foolish,  and  to  lead  them  down  to 
degradation  worse  than  death  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in 
our  numbers  is  an  evidence  of  confidence  in  the  management  of  the 
School.  The  institution  is  becoming  better  known  throughout  the 
State.  By  referring  to  Table  IV.,  you  will  see  that  seven  towns  have 
committed  girls  for  the  first  time,  during  the  past  year.  Is  it  not 
better  for  them  to  be  here  than  to  be  free  from  parental  and  other 
restraint,  acquiring  knowledge  that  is  not  zvisdom,  and  turning  aside 
from  the  "  paths  of  peace  ?  " 

The  commitments  during  the  year  have  averaged  3  .10-12  per 
month,  being  an  increase  of  9-12  over  the  previous  year.  The  aver- 
age age  of  girls  committed  since  December  1st,  1878,  is  13.^3  years, 
and  since  the  opening  of  the  School,  12^  years.  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  out  of  46  commitments  23  were  the  children  of  American- 
born,  white  parents.  Of  forty-four  placed  out  during  the  year  only 
two  had  remained  until  the  expiration  of  their  minority. 

On  the  eighth  of  December,  1878,  immediately  after  the  date  of 
my  last  report,  Mrs.  Martha  Rogers,  of  this  town,  made  us  a  gener- 
ous donation  of  five  thousand  dollars  toward  the  erection  of  a  new 
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Home ;  and  now  there  stands  a  noble  monument  to  her  memory, 
which  bears  her  name,  and  will  hand  it  down  to  coming  generations 
as  one  who  has  sheltered  the  "  little  ones  "  from  the  storms  of  life. 

Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Homes,  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  hire  a  cottage  near  the  grounds,  which  is  now  occupied  by 
twenty  of  the  youngest  and  most  trusty  girls.  This  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
work  on  the  new  Home  is  progressing  finely,  under  the  careful 
supervision  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Browning.  This  is  the  most  substantial  build- 
ing on  the  grounds  ;  it  is  constructed  after  the  manner  (but  not  in  the 
style)  of  the  "olden  time,-'  with  a  view  to  strength  and  durability. 
I  hope  the  work  will  be  pushed  forward  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
occupy  it  before  many  months.  If  it  were  ready  for  occupancy  at 
once,  we  would  have  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-seven  girls  in  each 
Home.  There  is  now  a  pressing  necessity  for  a  fifth  Home  to  pro- 
vide for  older  girls  of  a  certain  class,  who  are  committed  to  the  School 
more  numerously  than  in  former  years,  and  for  whose  care  and  train- 
ing some  suitable  arrangement  must  be  made,  either  here  or  else- 
where. Many  officers  of  the  law  will  sustain  me  in  the  assertion  that 
it  is  highly  important  to  the  success  of  this  work  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  community,  that  all  opportunity  for  communication  be- 
tween this  class  and  the  younger  girls  should  be  effectually  prevented. 
Our  family  system  is  good,  but  it  can  be  made  better  by  having  an 
additional  building,  complete  in  itself,  and  separated  from  the  others. 
Perhaps  the  State,  who  has  frequently  expressed  herself  well  pleased 
with  our  efforts,  and  from  whose  treasury  we  have  drawn  very  spar- 
ingly, will  aid  us  in  this  enterprise. 

We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  the  provision  which  has 
thus  far  been  made  for  our  increasing  wants.  Our  donation  list  will 
show  that  we  have  not  been  forgotten,  and  that  the  Great  Giver  has 
inclined  the  hearts  of  His  people  to  do  good  unto  others.  A  few 
months  since,  we  were  undertaking  the  erection  of  the  new  Home, 
with  insufficient  means  to  complete  the  work.  Through  the  noble 
and  gratuitous  efforts  of  Rev.  T.  K.  Fessenden,  whose  life  has  been 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  through  the  ready  response  of 
generous  hearts,  the  money  has  been  provided  for  finishing  and  fur- 
nishing the  Rogers  Home,  and  for  building  a  common  heater,  from 
which  steam  can  be  communicated  to  all  the  Homes,  the  box  factory 
and  the  school-room.  We  have  faith  to  believe  that  a  more  efficient 
water  supply  will  soon  be  obtained,  for  it  would  certainly  be  a  neglect 
of  duty  to  overlook  such  an  important  matter. 
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The  general  health  of  the  School  has  been  as  good  as  usual  during 
the  year,  although  we  have  had  occasion  to  call  upon  Dr.  Edgerton 
for  medical  advice  and  treatment  more  frequently  than  during  the 
previous  year.  This  was  owing  partly  to  a  visitation  of  whooping- 
cough,  to  our  increased  number,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  several 
cases  required  constant  attention  for  a  considerable  time.  During 
the  prevalence  of  malaria  in  the  city  and  throughout  the  State,  we 
had  very  few  cases.  Just  one  year  ago  we  had  a  case  of  diphtheria  in 
the  Street  Home,  which  we  feared  would  prove  fatal  ;  but  it  finally 
yielded  to  skillful  treatment  and  careful  nursing.  There  have  been  a 
few  cases  of  diphtheritic  sore  throat  which  were  promptly  cured.  I 
take  pleasure  in  speaking  again  of  the  readiness  with  which  our  phy- 
sician responds  to  our  calls.  With  a  very  large  practice,  he  never 
fails  to  come  to  our  aid  at  once.  Our  location  is  undoubtedly  good  • 
under  our  system  the  girls  are  regular  in  their  habits,  and  many  who 
have  come  here  in  a  weak  and  impoverished  physical  condition  have 
become  strong  and  healthy  in  a  few  months.  Our  drainage  is  care- 
fully attended  to,  and  cleanliness  is  one  of  the  noticeable  features  of 
the  School. 

There  has  been  one  death  during  the  year — that  of  Christiana 
Williams,  of  Pratt  Home,  which  occurred  on  the  8th  of  May.  She 
was  a  sister  of  Anna,  who  died  in  June,  1878.  The  disease  in  both 
cases  was  the  same — pulmonary  consumption.  Her  mother  had  been 
sent  for  and  was  with  the  little  girl  at  the  time  of  her  death.  After  a 
short  service  by  the  Superintendent,  and  singing  of  appropriate 
hymns  by  the  children  of  Pratt  Home,  the  body  was  sent  to  Hart- 
ford for  burial,  accompanied  by  the  mother.  Christiana  received 
every  care  and  attention  from  Miss  Ayres,  the  matron,  and  her 
assistants ;  she  was  very  patient  during  her  sickness,  and  quietly  passed 
away.  She  had  'been  a  good  girl,  and  we  trust  that  her  name  has 
been  written  in  the  Book  of  Life. 

Our  efficient  Visiting  Agent,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Rockwell,  resigned  her 
position  here  in  the  month  of  May,  to  take  charge  of  the  "Industrial 
School  for  Girls,"  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  The  Superintendent 
has  made  several  trips  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  visiting  girls 
"living  out"  in  families  and  at  their  homes,  and  he  has  found  the 
majority  of  them  doing  well.  Mr.  Fabrique,  who  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  this  work,  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  welfare  of 
those  who  have  gone  out  into  the  world.  We  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  percentage  of  the  girls — "  doing  well  " — has  diminished 
during  the  past  year.     It  is  to  be  noticed  that  of  fifty-six  girls  "placed 
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out''-  since  December  ist,  1878,  only  ten  were  returned,  while  of 
sixty-three  sent  out  during  the  previous  year,  twenty-five  came  back 
to  the  School.  We  have  endeavored  to  be  more  judicious,  and  this 
is  the  result. 

Miss  H.  C.  Hunt  resigned  her  position  here  in  the  latter  part  of 
August,  to  enter  upon  her  duties  in  a  young  ladies'  college,  atTopeka, 
Kansas.  Miss  Maria  M.  Allyn  now  fills  the  place  acceptably,  as 
principal  teacher,  with  every  prospect  of  success.  There  have  been 
no  changes  among  the  matrons  of  the  permanent  Homes.  Mrs.  R. 
A.  Pardee  was  transferred  from  the  dress-making  room  to  the  riiatron  - 
ship  of  the  Rogers  temporary  cottage.  Miss  M.  L.  Case  has  partial 
charge  of  the  paper  box  department,  in  place  of  Miss  Annie  E.  Lee, 
who  resigned  May  ist.  Miss  Lee  had  been  one  of  the  pupils  of  the 
School,  and  through  good  conduct  and  attention  to  her  duties, 
became  one  of  our  most  efficient  officers.  Of  her  record  we  have 
reason  to  be  proud.  There  are  now  several  of  our  girls  in  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility,  as  assistants  to  the  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion, receiving  moderate  compensation  and  proving  themselves 
worthy  of  the  opportunity.  The  success  of  this  experiment  is  a 
source  of  gratification  to  the  friends  of  the  School. 

Several  ladies,  in  other  positions  than  those  above  mentioned. 
have  left  during  the  year.  This  is  'a  peculiar  work  ;  some  are  not 
fitted  for  it  ;  others  relinquish  it  for  more  congenial  duties,  but  none 
should  enter  upon  it  as  a  mere  business.  They  only  succeed  who 
are  earnestly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  humanity — who  have  patience 
united  with  firmness,  and  a  true  missionary  spirit  which,  forgetful  of 
self,  seeks  the  welfare  of  others. 

At  the  meetings  of  "The  Social  Science  Association  "  at  Saratoga,  in 
September,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  engaged  in  this  work, 
who  expressed  a  deep  interest  in  our  School,  and  from  whose  ex- 
periences I  learned  much  to  aid  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties. 

On  Christmas  day  the  girls  had  boxes  of  confectionery,  oranges, 
nuts,  etc.,  a  good  poultry  dinner,  a  tree  laden  with  gifts  for  all,  and 
an  entertainment,  consisting  of  tableaux,  recitations  and  music.  Our 
Middletown  friends  contributed  largely  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
occasion,  in  generous  gifts  of  money  and  useful  articles  for  the  girls. 
The  "  Glorious  Fourth  "  and 'Thanksgiving  day  were  duly  observed, 
and  the  children  were  happy.  In  January  they  had  their  annual  sleigh 
ride.  In  February  the  orchestra  of  the  "  Faust  Musical  Society"  of 
Middletown,  gave  us  a  delightful  entertainment.  In  March  we  had 
an    instrumental    and    vocal    concert    bv    Messrs.     Pearne.     Atkins, 
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Whittaker,  Craig,  Bennett,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denio.  In  April,  Prof. 
E.  A.  Parsons,  (Henry  Hardin),  gave  us  an  evening  in  wonder-land. 
Mr.  Leffingwell  furnished  the  music.  In  May  the  "St.  Mary's  Dra- 
matic Association"  played  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  Room,"  in  good 
style.  Frank  Aston,  Esq.,  loaned  his  curtains  and  scenery  and 
arranged  the  same.  We  renew  our  grateful  thanks  to  these  kind 
friends  and  societies,  and  to  all  who  have,  from  time  to  time,  aided  us 
in  our  work  and  cheered  us  on  our  way. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  the  Committee  on  Humane  Institutions, 
and  a  large  delegation  from  the  General  Assembly  visited  our  School. 
•Among  our  distinguished  guests  were  His  Honor,  David  Gallup, 
Lieutenant-Governor  ;  Hon.  David  Torrance,  and  Hon.  Chauncey 
Howard.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  visitors  sat  down  to  lunch. 
After  looking  through  the  various  departments,  they  went  into  the 
school-room  where  several  addresses  were  made  to  the  girls,  who 
responded  in  songs,  reading  and  other  exercises.  Mr.  M.  A.  Ladd, 
of  Plainfield,  suggested  that  a  collection  be  taken  up,  which  was  done, 
and  about  thirty  dollars  was  raised  for  the  purchase  of  new  singing 
books.  The  gift  was  received  with  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  books 
are  now  in  use. 

By  referring  to  the  report  of  our  principal  teacher,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  number  of  suitable  books  in  our  library  is  quite  small,  and 
that  the  girls  show  a  decided  preference  for  such  as  contain  useful 
information.  Donations  of  this  kind  will  be  acceptable ;  they  will 
supply  a  pressing  need,  and  accomplish  good  results  in  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  those  who  should  be  encouraged  in  its  pursuit. 

We  thank  the  clergymen  of  Middletown,  the  professors  of  the 
Wesleyan  University  and  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  for  conduct- 
ing our  Chapel  services  on  Sunday  afternoons  during  the  year.  May 
the  "good  seed,"  which  they  have  sown,  bring  forth  fruit  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  saving  of  souls.  We  thank  the  ministers  from 
abroad,  and  the  laymen  of  this  city  who  have,  on  several  occasions, 
responded  to  our  call. 

We  thank  the  Middletown  correspondent  of  the  "  Hartford  Even- 
ing Post,"  and  the  Editors  of  the  "  Constitution"  and  the  "  Sentinel 
and  Witness,"  for  their  continued  courtesy  and  friendly  treatment  in 
all  matters  relating  to  our  School.  We  thank  the  scholars  of  the 
Morgan  Street  Mission  School  of  Hartford  for  a  renewal  of  their 
acceptable  gifts.  We  tender  our  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
donors  named  in  the  list,  including  the  publishers  of  the  daily  and 
weekly  papers. 
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We  thank  the  Lady  Visitors  for  their  continued  interest  in  this 
work,  for  many  valuable  suggestions  to  us,  and  for  useful  articles  sent 
to  the  girls. 

In  the  midst  of  many  cares  and  responsibilities,  we  can  always  look 
to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  for  that  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment so  necessary  to  our  success.  It  is  our  pleasant  duty  to  execute 
your  commands,  and  to  cooperate  with  you  in  all  things. 

Our  help  cometh  from  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven  and  earth. 
We  praise  Him  for  the  help  of  His  countenance,  and  we  look  to 
Him  for  His  grace  and  blessing. 

Respectfully  yours, 

CHARLES  H.   BOND, 

Superintendent. 
Middletowx,  Coxx. ,  December  ist,  1879. 


NOTE. — Mrs.  Rogers  looked  anxiously  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
ground  should  be  broken  for  the  Home,  but  the  message  came  for  her  a 
few  hours  before  the  commencement  of  the  work.  The  Superintendent 
attended  the  funeral,  bearing  a  beautiful  floral  offering  from  the  girls  of 
the  School.  As  the  procession  passed  the  grounds,  the  chapel  bell, 
which  she  had  given  us,  tolled  a  last  farewell.  ,  The  girls,  accompanied 
by  their  matrons  and  teachers,  marched  to  the  grave,  where  they  were 
permitted  to  look  upon  the  face  of  their  departed  friend;  surrounding 
the  enclosure,  they  sang  the  beautiful  song,  "There's  a  light  in  the 
valley,"  and,  finally,  passing  in  single  file,  each  girl  dropped  a  little 
bouquet  of  flowers  and  evergreens  into  the  open  grave,  and  cpuietly 
returned  to  the  Homes. 

Note. — Let  it  be  understood  that  our  list  of  donations  can  only 
include  the  names  of  those  donors  whose  gifts  have  reached  us 
previous  to  the  first  of  December.  Several  amounts  have  been  given 
since  that  date,  which  will  be  dulv  acknowledged  in  the  next  Report, 

C.  H.  B. 
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Donations. 


DECEMBER  1st,  1878,  TO  DECEMBER  1st,  1879. 

CASH. 

Dec.        3,  1878.— Mrs.  Martha  Rogers  (to  M.  E.  Rockwell),  - 
Dec.      25,  1878. — Samuel  Stearns,  Jr.,    ----- 

Dec.      25,  1878.— E.  B.  Smith,       ------ 

Dec.      23,  1878.— O.  W.  Stow,  Plan tsville,      - 

Dec.      25,  1878.— H.  H.  Smith,      ------ 

Dec.      25,  1878.— Margaret  S.  Hubbard,        - 

Jan.         1,1879. — D.  R.  Brownlow,         .--'.. 

Jan.         8,  1879.— Coles  &  Atkins,  -         - 

Jan.       31,  1879. — Visiting   members   of   the    Legislature,    to 

purchase  hymn  books,     - 
Feb.       11,  1879.— Mrs.  Mary  C.  Hunt,  Hartford,    - 
March    7,  1879.— Mrs.  Mai7  L-  Skinner,  (to  Rev.  T.  K.  Fes- 

senden),  ------- 

July         9,  1879. — Miss  Eliza  Butler,  West  Hartford,  (to  Rev. 

T.  K.  Fessenden,     ----- 

Sept.        9,  1879. — For  Rogers  Home,  from  F.  M.  M.,    - 
Nov.        4,  1879. — Mrs-  Carter,  New  Haven,  -         - 

Nov.      11,1879. — Cheney  Brothers,        ----- 

Nov.      11,  1879. — C.  C.  Lyman,      ------ 

Nov.      22,  1879. — A-  R-  Kingsbury,        ----- 

Nov.      22,  1879.— C.  B-  Erwin,       ------ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Christmas,  1878. — Pelton  &  King,  Middletown,  binding   three  volumes. 

"  "         Morgan  Street  Mission  School,  Hartford,  Conn.,  one 

year's  subscription  for  Scribner's  Magazine,  Harper's 
Magazine,  St.  Nicholas,  and  Youth's  Companion. 
A.  Dessauer,  Middletown,  lot  of  bows  and  ruffles. 

"  "         S.  C.  Hastings,  Middletown,  six  portfolios. 

"  "         D.  L.  Weeks  &  Son,  Middletown,  a  lot  of  China  orna- 

ments, images,  pitchers  and  vases. 

"  "         J.  H.  Bunce,  Middletown,  a  lot  of  wallets,  silk  hand- 

kerchiefs and  ties. 

"  "         Thomas  Atkins,  Middletown,  trees  and  evergreens. 
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Christmas,  1878. — E.  A.  Gladwin,  Middletown,  two  dozen  fine  handker- 
chiefs. 
"  "         Sumner    &    Hazen,   Middletown,    lot    of    books    and 

cards. 
"  "         Southmayd    &    Gardiner,    Middletown,    twenty-five 

oranges  and  twenty  pounds  of  candy. 
"  "         Parshley  &  Son,  Middletown,  six  sets  of  furs. 

C.  A.  Pelton,  Middletown,  one  dozen  Cologne. 
"  "         C.    F.    Buell,    Middletown,    one    hundred    and    fifty 

oranges,  dates,  &c. 
H.  Bernhard,  Middletown,  four  silk  handkerchiefs. 
1879. — Samuel  Russell,  Middletown,  three  dozen  mince  pies. 
1879. — Rev.  C.  W.  Church,  Middletown,  a  lot  of  magazines. 
1879. — J-  H.  Bunce,   Middletown,  a  carpet  for  school-room 

platform. 
1879. — Mrs.  Woodworth,  Middletown,  lot  of  rose  bushes,  &c. 
1879. — Bishop  White  Prayer  Book  Society,  per  I.  S.  Biddle, 
Secretary,  Philadelphia,  fifty  prayer  books  and  fifty 
hymnals.  • 
4,  1879. — Southmayd  &  Gardiner,   Middletown,   one    hundred 
lemons,  two  gallons  of  pickles,  five  pounds  candy. 
1879. — C.  F.  Buell,  Middletown,  one  bushel  peanuts,  one  box 
raisins. 
4,  1879. — E.  A.  Gladwin,  Middletown,  one  gross  small  flags. 
1879. — Bacon  &  Guy,  Middletown,  six  pairs  cloth  gaiters. 
1879. — ^r-  Jol"111  Bliss,  Middletown,"  six  books  for  library. 
1879. — Alfred  Hubbard,  Middletown,  six  bushels  apples. 
1879. — Mrs.  Monroe,  Southport,  a  package  of  papers. 
9,  1879. — Conover  &   Strauss,    Middletown,   two  dozen  patent 
scissors. 
Sept.       16,  1879. — C.  F.  Browning,  Middletown,  large  quantity  of  apples 

and  pears. 
Sept.      26,  1879. — Middletown  Plate  Company,  a  call-bell  for  school. 
Nov.      27,  1879. — Southmayd  &  Gardiner,  Middletown,  lot  of  lemons. 
Nov.      27,  1879. — Newell  &  Fowler,  Middletown,  five  turkeys. 
Nov.      27,  1879. — C.    F.  Buell,   Middletown,  large  lot  of  bananas  and 

other  fruit. 
Nov.      27,  1879. — S.  C.  Hastings,  Middletown,  lot  of  games. 
Nov.      27,  1879. — Lucius  R.  Hazen,  Middletown,  lot  of  games. 
Nov.      30,  1879. — One  copy  "Recollections  of  General  Lafayette,"  from 
A.  A.  Parker,  Esq.,  author. 
The  following    papers  have  been    regularly   sent  : — Hartford    Daily 
Courant,  Hartford  Evening  Post,  Hartford  Weekly  Times,  The  Consti- 
tution, Middletown,  four  copies;  The  Sentinel  and  Witness,  Middletown; 
Call  and  Citizen  and  Meriden  Recorder;  The  Meriden  Weekly  Republi- 
can, and  the  New  York  Weekly  Witness. 
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Connecticut  Industrial  School  for    Girls   in    account   with    Charles    F. 
Browning,  Treasurer,  from  July  to  December  1st,  l8jg. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Superintendent,        ------ 

From  former  Treasurer,    ------ 

From  State,  for  board,       ------ 

From  Private  board,  ------ 

From  Box  Business,  ,.-.-- 

From  Farm  and  Garden,  ------ 

From  Flour  sold,        ------- 

From  Dry  Goods  sold,       ------ 

From  Coal  sold,         ------- 

From  interest  on  Savings  Bank  Deposits, 

From  Town  order  for  School,    ----- 

From  Donations,        ------- 

Total  amount  of  receipts,        ----- 

EXPENDITURES. 
Paid  151  orders,  amounting  to  ------       $16,54669 


$1,091 
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68 
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00 

1,026 

87 

$23,517 

66 

Amount  in  hands  of  Treasurer,  December  1st,  1879,      ~         $6,970  97 


Middletown,  January  9th,  1880. 
We  hereby   certify  that  we  have  examined  all  the  accounts  of  C.  F. 
Browning,   Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Connecticut    Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  for  the   year   ending    November    30th,   1879,  an<^  ^n(^  tne  same 
satisfactory  and  correct. 

GREENE    KENDRICK,   \  Auditors  of  Institutions  receiving  aid  by 
J.    C.    HAMMOND,  JR.,  appropriation  from  the  State. 
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EACHERS  HEPORT 


Our  Primary  Department  corresponds  to  primary  schools  elsewhere, 
so  far  as  beginning  at  the  elements  of  knowledge;  but  instead  of 
infants  from  five  to  seven  years  old,  the  pupils  are  all  at  least  eight 
years  of  age  when  they  enter,  and  some  are  twice  that  age;  so  that 
teaching  such  primary  classes  is  a  distinct  calling,  out  of  comparison 
with  ordinary  school  work.  "Weary  plodding  for  pupil,  and  patient 
drilling  for  teacher,  and  after  many  days  a  great  reward,  when  some 
grown  girl  who  did  not  know  the  alphabet  one  year  ago,  writes  her 
first  letter  unassisted. 

The  department  had  been  for  some  time  in  charge  of  Miss  G.  W. 
Hubbell,  whose  marked  success  was  well  known,  but  she  resigned 
the  position  to  accept  one  near  her  home,  in  another  state.  Her 
successor  entered  upon  the  duties  so  readily  that  there  seemed  to  be 
no  interruption  in  the  progress  of  the  school,  and  the  department 
continues  to  rank  above  the  average,  though  the  numbers  have 
increased  beyond  the  accommodations. 

The  Intermediate  Classes  read  well  in  the  Fourth  Reader,  study  the 
second  book  in  the  series  in  Geography,  and  in  Arithmetic  are 
instructed  in  the  Fundamental  Rules,  and  begin  Reduction  of  Com- 
pound Numbers.  The  teacher,  Miss  Thomson,  has  charge  of  the 
music,  giving  extra  practice  twice  a  week,  and  preparing  the  whole 
school  to  sing  at  Sunday  services,  entertainments,  etc.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  singing  is  usually  excellent,  and  that  the  department 
is  admirably  managed. 

In  the  Principal  Room  the  first  class  have  been  working  problems 
in  interest,  but  at  the  request  of  most  of  its  members,  the  two  recita- 
tions per  week  have,  for  some  time,  been  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
principles  of  arithmetic.  As  far  as  may  be  they  take  up  Reading, 
Writing,  History  and  Grammar,  but  a  three  hour  session  is  all  too 
short  for  the  best  results. 

In  the  school  library,  out  of  some  i,  200  volumes  not  more  than  400 
of  those  in  repair  are  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.     Most  of  the 
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best  books  are  much  worn.  Many  good  books  are  useless  because 
too  classical,  or  too  technical,  or  they  are  positively  pernicious  because 
misunderstood.  The  works  of  Scott  and  Dickens  are  undesirable  for 
the  latter  reason,  and  because  too  exciting.  The  portrayal  of  life 
among  the  lowest  class,  as  sketched  by  Dickens,  and  all  tales  of  war- 
fare and  intrigue,  prove  exceedingly  demoralizing  to  some  minds. 

Books  treating  of  Astronomy,  Geology,  Natural  Philosophy,  Travel, 
History  and  Poems  are  enjoyed  with  a  wholesome  relish,  if  worded 
simply  and  freed  from  scientific  terms.  For  example,  "  The  History 
of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread"  is  always  wanted  by  five  or  six  girls  each  week. 
Poems  are  always  in  demand,  but  the  library  contains  very  few  of  the 
best  authorship.  Many  girls  show  a  refined  taste  in  their  selection  of 
reading,  and  a  supply  of  approved  poetical  works  would  induce  many 
to  fill  their  minds  with  choice  English,  to  the  manifest  exclusion  of 
some  evil. 

Number  of  girls  in  school  Dec.  ist,  1878,  -----  130 
Received  during  year,  (including  girls  returned),  -         -         -         -       56 

Whole  number  under  instructions  during  the  year,  -  -  -  186 
Returned  to  homes  or  placed  out  in  families,  -         -         -         -       44 

Number  in  school  Dec.  ist,  1879,  "         ~         '         '         '         ~         "     :42 
Principal  Department,    ---------53 

Intermediate,  ----------       3^ 

Primary,         -         -         -'-...-         -         -         -         -         -  50 

Of  the  girls  who  have  entered  the  school  during  the  year,  there 

have  been  placed  in  the  Principal  Department,  -         -         -         -       26 

Intermediate,  -         -         -.-         -         -         -         -         -         -10 

Primary,         -         -         -         -         -         -         --         -         -         -20 

Of  those  placed  out  in  families   there  have  been  taken  from  the 

Principal  Department,         -         -         -         -  -         -         -28 

Intermediate,  -         -         --•-.-         -         -         -         -         -         8 

Primary,         -.--         -         -         -         -         -         -         -     '    -         8 

Respectfully  yours, 

MARIA  M.  ALLYN. 
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PHYSICIAN'S  r|EPOf[T. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Directors 

of  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Gentlemen  : — The  health  of  the  pupils  under  your  care  during 
the  year  just  closed  has  been  very  satisfactory.  During  January  several 
cases  of  broncho-laryngeal  colds  prevailed,  though  few  of  them 
required  any  considerable  medical  care.  Whooping  cough  ran 
through  the  whole  school  in  May.  A  few  cases  complicated  with 
severe  bronchitis  required  considerable  attention;  one  girl  was  very 
dangerously  ill.  One  patient  had  pneumonia  twice  during  the  winter; 
both  attacks  were  severe,  the  second  nearly  fatal.  Another  girl  was 
quite  sick  with  diphtheria.  She  was  carefully  isolated.  There  were 
also  two  cases  of  follicular  tonsilitis,  with  extensive  exudation.  The 
number  of  patients  with  malaria  has  been  increased  this  year,  though 
I  find  only  six  came  under  my  observation.  Some  others  occurred 
who  were  treated  by  the  prescriptions  given.  This  is  an  increase  in 
comparison  with  the  past,  but  a  most  notable  exemption  for  the 
school,  considering  the  number  of  inmates  and  the  extensive  preva- 
lence of  malaria  in  this  locality.  One  girl  was  transferred  to  the 
Hartford  Hospital,  who  returned  hum  her  situation  with  hip-joint 
disease.  Another,  having  all  the  symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer,  has 
required  much  medical  attendance.  There  has  been  one  death 
during  the  year  from  rapid  consumption,  (phthisis  pulmonalis). 
This  was  a  colored  girl  from  a  family  whose  members  have  many  of 
them  died  from  phthisis.  I  have  treated  also  two  cases  of  catarrhal 
croup;  three  with  rheumatism;  acute  bronchitis,  four;  conjunctivitis, 
three;  protracted  dyspeptic  vomiting,  three;  hysterical  convulsions, 
two;  psoriasis,  two;  phthisis,  one;  injury  to  elbow  from  fall,  one; 
gastric  colic,  one;  cholera  morbus,  one;  incised  wound  of  wrist,  one; 
neuralgia,  one;  mumps,  one,  besides  many  other  ailments.  It 
affords  me  pleasure  to  mention  the  kindness  of  your  Superintendent 
and  his  wife  to  my  patients,  as  well  as  the  faithfulness  of  the  matrons 
of  the  several  "Homes''  to  their  care. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Institution   continues   to  receive  the 
careful  attention  of  the  executive  officers,  and  their  efforts  receive  my 

approval. 

1  am  very  respectfully, 

F.   1).   EDGERTON,   M.  D. 

26  Washington  St.-,  Dec.  1st,  1879. 
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PPEHDIX 


STATEMENT.  RESPECTING  THE  CONNECTICUT  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

LOCATION. 

Its  location  is  at  Middletown,  on  the  line  of  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
and  the  Air  Line,  and  the  Middletown  branch  of  the  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  Railroad.  Communications  relating-  to  it  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  School. 

PROPER   SUBJECTS. 

The  proper  subjects  are  not  merely  paupers,  nor  orphans,  nor  con- 
firmed thieves,  nor  prostitutes,  nor  other  criminals,  but  viciously  inclined 
girls  between  the  ages  of  8  and  16  years. 

The  class  includes  : 

i.  The  stubborn  and  unruly,  who  refuse  to  obey  those  who  have  the 
proper  charge  of  them. 

2.  Truants,  vagrants  and  beggars. 

3.  Those  found  in  circumstances  of  manifest  danger  of  falling  into 
habits  of  vice  and  immorality. 

4.  Those  who  have  committed  any  offence  punishable  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, or  both,  other  than  imprisonment  for  life. 

•  The  official  Report  to  the  General  Assembly,  made  in  1867,  shows  that 
there  are  from  300  to  500  in  the  State. 

PECULIAR    FEATURES. 

i.  It  is  not  a  State  Institution,  but  a  private  charity,  incorporated 
and  employed  by  the  State  for  the  custody,  guardianship,  discipline,  and 
instruction  of  the  aforenamed  girls.  The  State,  as  the  common  parent 
and  guardian  of  the  community,  treats  them  as  miners  and  wards. 

The  School  was  founded  by  private  charity,  and  is  under  the  control  of 
a  self-perpetuating  Board  of  Directors,  originally  chosen  by  the  donors 
to  its  funds,  together  with  three  ex-officio  State  Officers. 

For  each  girl  committed  to  it  by  legal  process,  the  State  pays  three 
dollars  a  week,  being  the  same  amount  which  it  pays  for  prisoners  in 
the  County  Jails. 
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2.  Its  design  is  not  that  of  a  prison  to  which  criminals  are  consigned 
for  punishment,  but  that  of  a  temporary  place  of  custody  and  instruction. 
Its  object  is  prevention  and  reformation,  by  giving  to  the  children  that 
special  physical,  mental,  moral,  social  and  industrial  training  necessary 
to  fit  them  for  life,  and  which  they  cannot  receive  elsewhere,  except  in 
very  rare  cases.  And  just  so  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  and  they 
can  be  placed  in  suitable  circumstances  elsewhere,  their  connection  with 
the  school  ceases. 

(See  Report  of  the  Commissioners  ol  Inquiry  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  1867,  and  the  Second  Report  of  the  School.) 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  gave  the  following  decisions  at 
the  December  term,  1828,  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court  in  full, 
consisting  of  Chief  Justice  Gibson  and  four  Assistant  Judges  : 

"  Per  Curiam.  The  House  of  Refuge  is  not  a  prison,  but  a  school, 
where  reformation  and  not  punishment  is  the  end.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
used  as  a  prison  for  juvenile  convicts,  who  would  else  be  committed  to 
a  common  jail  ;  and  in  respect  to  these,  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
which  incorporated  it  stands  clear  of  controversy.  It  is  only  in  respect 
of  the  application  of  its  discipline  to  subjects  admitted  on  the  order  of  a 
court,  a  magistrate,  or  the  managers  of  t lie  Alms-house,  that  a  doubt  is 
entertained.  The  object  of  the  charity  is  reformation  by  training  its  in- 
mates to  industry,  imbuing  their  minds  with  principles  of  morality  and 
religion,  by  furnishing  them  with  the  means  to  earn  a  living,  and,  above 
all,  by  separating  them  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  improper  asso- 
ciates. To  this  end  may  not  the  natural  parents,  when  unequal  to  the 
task  of  education,  or  unworthy  of  it,  be  superseded  by  the  parens 
Patrice,  or  common  guardians  ot  the  community  ? 

"  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  public  has  a  paramount  interest  in 
the  virtue  and  knowledge  of  its  members,  and  that  of  strict  right  the 
business  of  education  belongs  to  it.  That  parents  are  ordinarily  en- 
trusted with  it  is  because  it  can  seldom  be  put  into  better  hands  ;  but 
when  they  are  incompetent  or  corrupt,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the 
public  from  withdrawing  the  facilities,  held,  as  they  obviously  are,  at  its 
sufferance  ? 

"  As  to  an  abridgement  of  indefeasible  rights  by  confinement  of  the 
person,  it  is  no  more  than  what  is  borne  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
every  school,  and  we  know  of  no  natural  right  to  exemption  from  re- 
straints which  conduce  to  an  infant's  welfare  ;  nor  is  there  a  doubt  of 
their  application  in  this  particular  case.  The  infant  has  been  snatched 
from  a  course  which  must  have  ended  in  confirmed  depravity  ;  and  not 
only  is  the  restraint  lawful,  but  it  would  be  an  act  of  extreme  cruelty 
to  release  her  from  it." 

A  similar  decision  was  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Baltimore  City 
in  1S68,  in  which  the  decision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Court  is  quoted  and 
indorsed  in  full. 

3.  The  form  of  Committal  is  by  a  civil  rather  than  a  criminal  pro- 
cess. Parents,  guardians,  selectmen,  grand  jurors,  oi»  any  two  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  the  town  where  the  girl  is  found,  may  present  a 
written  complaint  to  a  Judge  of  Probate,  or  of  the  criminal  or  police 
court  of  any  city  or  borough  sitting  in  chambers,  or  to  any  justice  of 
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the  peace  of  tin-  town  where  the  girl  is  found,  who  must  thereupon  take 
cognizance  and  determine  the  case. 

The  form  of  Commitment  reads  :  "To  the  guardianship  and  control 
of  the  institution  till  she  is  21,  unless  sooner  discharged  according  to 
law."  Any  two  of  the  Directors  may  discharge  a  girl  for  sufficient 
reasons,  or  bind  her  to  service,  still  retaining  the  right  of  control  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

4.  The  system  of  discipline  and  education  is  specially  adapted  to  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  girls.  It  aims  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
that  of  a  well  regulated  Christian  family.  Its  culture  is  physical,  san- 
itary, educational,  industrial  and  truly  Christian,  but  not  sectarian. 

5.  Its  history.  It  was  incorporated  in  1868,  received  its  first  inmates 
January,  1870,  was  formally  opened  the  30th  of  June  following,  and  two 
Homes  were  occupied  in  October. 

6.  Its  present  condition  is  in  the  highest  degree  prosperous  and  en- 
couraging". It  has  a  beautifully  located,  well  cultivated-  and  stocked 
farm,  four  large  Family  Houses,  designed  for  150  inmates.  It  has  a 
school  building  containing  three  school  rooms,  a  chapel  and  box  factory  ; 
a  superintendent's  and  farmer's  house,  two  barns  and  other  valuable 
buildings.  It  has  a  full  and  well-organized  board  of  teachers  and 
officers. 

Eighty-seven  different  towns  in  the  State  have  committed  girls  to  its 
care.     The  discipline  has  generally  proved  salutary  and  successful. 

Other  particulars  are  given  in  the  reports  of  the  present  and  previous 
years. 


FORM  OF  A  BEQUEST 


(e*i 

41   give  to  my  Executor  (or  Executors)  the  sum  of  dollars,  in 


% 


trust,  to  pay  the  same  in  days  after  my  decease  to  the 

person  who,  when  the  same  is  payable,  shall  act  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  located  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  and  incorporated  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  to  be  applied  by  the  Directors  of  the  School  to  its 
charitable  purposes. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


DIRECTORS. 


i.  The  government  of  the  School  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  four- 
teen Directors,  of  which  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  be  Directors,  ex-officio. 

2.  The  term  of  office  of  the  eleven  Directors  chosen  shall  be  three 
years,  except  as  hereinafter  provided.  At  the  close  of  the  third  year 
after  their  appointment  they  shall  be  divided  by  lot  into  three  classes. 
The  full  Board  of  Directors  shall  then  choose,  by  ballot,  three  or  four 
Directors  to  serve  in  the  place  of  the  first  class,  whose  places  shall  then 
become  vacant.  At  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  the  Board  shall  choose 
three  or  four  in  the  places  of  the  second  class.  At  the  close  of  the  fifth 
year,  three  or  four  in  the  place  of  the  third  class,  and  annually  thereafter 
in  the  place  of  the  senior  class,  whose  places  shall  become  vacant  upon 
the  appointment  and  qualification  of  their  successors.  The  Board  may 
fill  all  vacancies  occurring  during  the  year,  and  the  retiring  members 
shall  be  eligible  for  re-election.  No  Director  shall  receive  compensation 
for  his  services  as  a  Director,  but  shall  be  allowed  for  his  expenses 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of  such  service. 

3.  The  Directors  shall  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  Insti- 
tution, and  shall  frequently  and  carefully  inspect  it  in  all  its  departments. 
They  shall  have  power  to  make,  alter  or  amend  all  by-laws.  They  shall 
appoint  and  regulate  the  duties  and  salary  of  the  Superintendent,  and 
remove  him  at  their  discretion.  They  shall  be  the  guardians  of  the 
girls  during  the  period  of  their  commitment  (unless  otherwise  provided 
for);  shall  procure  for  them  suitable  employment  and  instruction  while 
at  the  school,  and  shall  transfer  them  to  suitable  private  families  or 
other  places  of  abode  at  the  earliest  proper  period,  and  shall  see  that 
they  receive  equitable  and  kind  treatment  from  those  to  whom  they  are 
committed  on  leaving  the  school;  and,  in  general,  the  Directors  shall 
possess  all  powers  needful  in  order  to  the  properdischarge  of  their  official 
duties.  Four  of  their  number  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  ordinary  business,  but  seven  shall  be  required  for  the  purchase 
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and  sale  of  the  real  estate  of  the  Institution,  for  the  appointment  of  new 
Directors  and  of  the  Superintendent,  and  for  the  change  of  its  by-laws. 

4.  They  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting-  the  third  Wednesday  in 
December,  and  quarterly  meetings  the  third  Wednesday  of  March, 
June  and  September.  At  the  annual  meeting  they  shall  make  a  full  and 
verified  report  of  their  trust,  choose  a  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
and  an  Executive  Committee,  and  a  Visiting  Committee  of  twelve  ladies, 
and  transact  such  other  business  as  the  interests  of  the  Institution  shall 
demand. 

5.  At  the  quarterly  meeting  there  shall  be  a  careful  review  of  the 
state  and  management  of  the  Institution,  and  of  the  progress  and  con- 
dition of  the  inmates. 

6.  The  President  shall  call  extra  meetings  at  the  request  of  any  two 
Directors,  and  perform  all  the  other  duties  usually  pertaining  to  his 
office. 

7.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Board,  prepare  such  papers  as  they  shall  direct,  give  notice  in  writing 
to  each  Director  of  the  time  and  place  of  meetings,  and  communicate 
to  the  Treasurer  the  action  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  its  funds. 

8.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the  trust  funds  of  the  school, 
and  give  a  full  report  thereof  at  their  annual  meeting,  and  at  other  meet- 
ings when  required,  and  shall  give  such  bonds  and  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  the  Executive  Committee  shall  deem  proper. 

9.  The  Executive  Committee  shall,  when  necessary,  act  for  the  Board 
during  the  intervals  between  its  meetings,  but  shall  make  no  change  in 
its  plan  or  discipline  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Directors. 
They  shall  be  the  especial  advisers  of  the  Superintendent,  and  report 
their  doings  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

10.  Two  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  Ladies  shall  be  requested  to 
visit  the  Institution  at  least  once  in  two  months,  and  thoroughly  inspect 
its  domestic  arrangements,  and  report  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board.     Their  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  from  the  funds  of  the  School. 

CHAPTER  II. 

OFFICERS. 

1 .  The  officers  of  the  Institution  shall  consist  of  a  Superintendent  and 
Assistant  Superintendent,  appointed  by  the  Directors;  a  Matron  and 
Assistant  Matron  for  each  Home;  a  Principal  Teacher,  a  Farmer,  and 
such  other  instructors  and  assistants  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

The  officers  shall  be  appointed  and  dismissed,  and  their  salaries  regu- 
lated by  the  Superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  at  their  next  subsequent  meeting. 

2.  They  shall  reside  at  the  Institution.  None  of  the  subordinates 
shall  leave  it  without  the  permission  of  the  Superintendent.  All  shall  aid 
in  maintaining  the  rules  and  discipline,  and  give  such  assistance  as  shall 
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be  necessary  in  order  thereto,  and  be   especially  careful  to  sustain  each 
other  in  the  presence  of  the  girls. 

CHAPTER  III. 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

i.  The  Superintendent  shall  have  the  general  charge  of  the  Institu- 
tion; shall  be  the  executive  of  the  Directors,  and  see  that  all  their 
instructions  and  the  rules  of  the  School  are  carried  out. 

2.  He  shall  frequently  inspect  the  Institution  in  all  its  departments, 
and  see  that  the  subordinate  officers  are  punctual  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  respective  duties. 

3.  He  shall  keep  a  journal,  and  make  record  of  all  occurrences 
worthy  of  notice,  which  record  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  ot  any 
member  of  the  Board. 

4.  He  shall  perform  the  correspondence,  keeping  files  of  all  letters 
received,  and  copies  of  those  sent,  so  far  as  of  importance,  for  reference. 
In  suitable  books  he  shall  keep  regular  and  complete  accounts  of  all 
receipts  and  expenditures,  and  of  all  property  entrusted  to  his  care, 
showing  the  expenses  and  income  of  the  Institution. 

5.  He  shall  make  out  and  present  to  the  Comptroller  the  bills  for 
weekly  board  and  other  necessan  expenses  of  the  girls,  according  to 
law. 

6.  Under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  he 
shall  procure  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  Institution,  and  purchase  all 
such  articles  and  materials  as  may  be  wanted  for  the  support  and  em- 
ployment of  the  girls,  and  dispose  of  all  arti<  les  raised  on  the  farm,  or 
manufactured  by  them,  which  arc  not  wanted  for  use. 

7.  At  the  annual  meeting  he  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Board  of 
everything  pertaining  to  the  inmates  and  general  state  of  the  School  up 
to  the  1st  of  December,  and  at  each  quarterly  meeting  give  such  infor- 
mation as  the  Directors  require,  and  at  all  times  be  ready  to  perform 
whatever  other  duties  may  be  required  for  the  good  of  the  Institution. 

8.  In  connection  with  the  Executive  Committee,  he  shall  decide  upon 
all  applications  for  the  services  of  the  girls.  No  inmate  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  perform  sen  ice  in  a  public  house,  or  in  a  family  where  spiri- 
tuous liquors  are  used  as  a  beverage,  or  be  indentured  to  an  unmarried 
man. 

9.  He  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  name  and  age  of  each  inmate  ot 
the  institution,  with  the  date  of  her  admission;  a  sketch  of  her  life, 
including  her  birthplace;  a  description  of  her  person;  the  name,  resi- 
dence, nativity  and  character  of  her  parents;  by  whom  committed;  for 
what  cause;  when  and  how  discharged;  also  a  record  of  her  conduct 
while  in  the  Institution,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  after  she  shall  have  left  it. 
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io.  Whenever  a  girl  is  placed  out  at  service,  he  shall  keep  a  record 
of  the  person,  residence  and  employment  of  the  employer,  and  of  the 
service  and  terms  for  which  she  is  employed.  In  case  of  his  receiving 
notice  of  the  ill-treatment  of  any  girl,  it  shall  be  his  duty  at  once  to  ex- 
amine into  the  case  and  to  take  such  measures  in  reference  to  it  as  the 
circumstances  require. 

II.  The  Assistant  Superintendent  may  by  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, perform  any  of  his  duties,  and  in  his  absence,  shall  have  control 
and  supervision  of  the  School. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

MATRONS. 

1.  A  Matron  shall  be  placed  over  each  house,  who  shall  have  its 
general  superintendence  and  discipline,  and  be  held  responsible  for  all 
its  officers  and  inmates  and. management,  under  the  supervision  and 
with  the  advice  and  aid  of  the  Superintendent. 

2.  She  shall  keep  a  full  record  of  the  entrance  and  leaving,  of  the 
conduct  and  improvement  of  the  girls  in  her  family,  of  all  work  done, 
and  of  everything  necessary  to  show  the  state  of  the  Home  ;  which 
record  shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  Superintendent. 
She  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Directors. 

3.  She  shall  see  that  cleanliness,  order  and  propriety  are  maintained 
in  all  the  apartments  of  her  house,  and  in  the  person,  dress  and  ropms 
of  the  inmates,  and  that  suitable  care  is  given  to  the  sick. 

4.  She  shall  endeavor  especially  to  impress  upon  her  charge  the 
duty  and  advantage  of  a  moral  and  religious,  and  the  evils  and  miseries 
of  a  wicked  life;  and  inculcate  all  the  practical  virtues  that  adorn  the 
life  and  beautify  the  character. 

5.  She  shall  see  that  her  assistants  are  diligent  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  appropriate  duties,  discreet  and  regular  in  their  de- 
portment, and  strict  in  their  observance  of  the  regulations  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  report  any  remissness  to  the  Superintendent. 

CHAPTER    V. 

ASSISTANT    MATRONS. 

i.  In  each  family  there  shall  be  an  Assistant  Matron,  who  shall  have 
charge  of  the  kitchen,  laundry,  or  other  domestic  concerns. 

2.  She  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Matron  for  the  cleanliness  and 
order  of  her  department,  for  the  conduct,  industry,  and  instruction  ot 
the  girls  employed  with  her,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  Matron,  shall 
take  charge  of  the  Home. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TEACHERS. 

i.  The  Principal  Teacher  shall  have  charge  of  the  discipline  and  in- 
struction of  the  school  and  of  the  order  and  cleanliness  of  the  school- 
room; she  shall  have  the  care  of  the  Library,  and  be  responsible  for  all 
books  and  furniture  belonging  to  the  school  and  chapel.  She  shall  render 
in  the  Home  in  which  she  resides  such  assistance  as  is  necessary  for  its 
order  and  discipline.     She  shall  make  an  annual  report. 

2.     The  Assistant  Teachers  shall,  during  school  hours,  instruct  the 
classes  assigned  to  them,  and  at  other  times,  under  the  Matron,  perform  _ 
such  duties  as  may  be  appointed  to  them  in  the  Homes. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

FARMER. 

1.  The  Farmer  shall  attend  to  the  stock  and  take  proper  care  of  the 
barns,  and  in  winter  of  the  furnaces  ;  shall  do  the  teaming  and  work  of 
the  farm  so  far  as  he  is  able,  and  render  the  Superintendent  any  assist- 
ance he  may  require,  not  inconsistent  with  other  duties. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

GENERAL   REGULATIONS. 

i.  The  hours  of  labor,  study,  rest  and  recreation  shall  be  arranged 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Superintendent  and  Matrons. 

2.  All  persons  employed  in  the  Institution,  in  whatever  capacity,  are 
required  to  devote  their  whole  attention  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  Each  officer  shall  see  that  the  rules  and  regulations  are  fully 
observed. 

3.  No  inmate  shall  be  permitted  to  leave  the  premises,  except  by 
permission  of  the  Superintendent. 

4.  The  Institution  will  be  open  for  visitors  each  Wednesday,  from 
two  till  five  o'clock  P.  M.  ;  but  visitors  cannot  be  admitted  to  any  part 
of  the  premises,  at  this  or  at  other  times,  without  the  express  permission 
of  the  Superintendent  or  of  his  assistant. 

5.  Punishment  may  be  inflicted  by  the  deprivation  of  amusement  and 
recreation,  by  withholding  some  favorite  article  of  food,  or  some  privi- 
lege or  indulgence,  by  loss  of  rank  and  standing  in  the  class,  by  impos- 
ing some  irksome  duty,  by  close  or  solitary  confinement  for  a  limited 
period,  and,  when  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  good 
order  and  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Institution,  by  cor- 
poral infliction  by  the  Superintendent,  or  under  his  direction,  a  record 
of  the  time,  manner  and  circumstances  of  which  punishment  shall  be 
made. 

6.  These  By-Laws  maybe  altered,  amended,  or  repealed,  at  any  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  Directors. 
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PPENDIX 


fairs   aSrlathtcj   to   Ihe   ^Lonmdicnl    :|nttustrinl   Jjchool   for   wills, 

An  Act  Incorporating  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for 

Girls. 

Resolved  by  this  Assembly  : — Sec.  i.  That  James  E.  English,  Wil- 
liam A.  Buckingham,  Esther  Pratt,  Timothy  M.  Allyn,  Edmund  G. 
Howe,  Roland  Mather,  Alfred  Smith,  Henry  A.  Perkins,  Francis  B. 
Cooley,  George  Beach,  Richard  S.  Ely,  John  B.  Eldridge,  John  H. 
Goodwin,  James  Root,  C.  C.  Lyman,  Caroline  A.  Street,  Mary  Hillhouse, 
Mary  L.  Skinner,  Jane  Hubbard,  Hervey  Sanford,  William  W.  Board- 
man,  Ezra  C.  Reed,  Richard  S.  Fellowes,  Nathan  Peck,  Charles  Fab- 
rique,  Cornelius  S.  Bushnell,  Moses  Y.  Beach,  H.  D.  Smith,  Thomas  K. 
Fessenden,  and  their  associate  subscribers,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  con- 
stituted a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Connecti- 
cut Industrial  School  for  Girls,"  and  by  that  name  shall  have  per- 
petual succession,  and  may  sue  and  be  sued,  may  plead  and  be  im- 
pleaded in  the  courts  of  this  State  and  elsewhere,  may  have,  use  or 
change  a  common  seal,  may  receive,  hold  or  convey  any  estate,  real  or 
personal,  that  may  be  committed  to  it,  may  act  as  a  guardian  to  the 
person  of  any  girl  who,  between  the  ages  of  eightr  and  *fifteen  years, 
shall  be  committed  to  its  charge  according  to  law,  for  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  training  of  such  girl,  which  guardianship  of  such 
girl  shall  supersede  any  other  guardianship  of  parents  or  guardians 
during  the  time  that  such  girl  is  under  the  charge  of  this  corporation 
and  no  longer;  and  may  make  such  by-laws  and  appoint  such  officers 
and  agents  as  shall  be  specified  in  such  by-laws,  or  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  corporation  ;  but  it  shall  be  provided 
by  such  laws  that  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Secretary  of 
State  shall  be  ex -officio  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  corporators  shall  meet  for  the  first  time  at  the  call 
of  three  of  the  corporators  to  organize  this  corporation,  adopt  by-laws, 
and  do  whatever  else  may  be  necessary  and  proper. 

*  Amended  to  sixteen  in  1873. 
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Sec.  3.  The  funds,  property  and  estate  which  may  be  granted  to  or 
held  by  said  corporation  for  the  uses  hereinbefore  expressed,  shall, 
with  the  income  thereof,  be  exempted  from  taxation. 

Sec.  4.  This  resolution  may  be  amended,  altered,  or  repealed,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Approved  July  27th,  1868. 


General  Assembly,  May  Session,  A.  D.,  1873. 

An   Act   Amending  the    Act  Incorporating  the  Connecticut 
Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in    General 
Assembly  convened: 

Section  i.  The  age  of  Girls  committed  to  the  Connecticut  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls  shall  be  between  eight  and  sixteen  years. 

Sec.  2.  In  addition  to  the  Directors  now  existing,  two  other  Directors 
shall  be  annually  chosen  in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  3.     This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved  July  1st,  1873. 


REVISED  STATUTES  OF  1875. 

TITLE  VI 1 1.— CHAPTER   II. 

Connecticut  Industrial    School   for    Girls. 


Section. 

/.  Who  may  be  sen/  to  the  School. 

2.  When  officers  may  arrest  and  procure  commitment  of  girls. 

j.  Costs,  how  paid. 

4.  Directors  may  discharge  from  School. 

5.  What  facts  to  be  endorsed  on  mittimus. 

6.  Support  of  girls  committed  to  the  School. 

1868.     iSjo.     18 J 2.      Who  may  be  sent  to  it. 

Sec.  1.  The  parent  or  guardian  of  any  girl  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  sixteen  years,  or  a  selectman  or  grand  juror  of  the  town  where 
she  may  be  found,  may  present  a  written  complaint  to  the  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Probate  for  the  district  in  which  such  town  is,  or  to  the  judge 
of  the  Police  Court  of  any  city  where  she  maybe  found,  or  to  any  justice 
of  the  peace  of  such  town,  alleging  that  she  has'committed  any  offence 
within  the  final  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  belongs  to  the 
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class  specified  in  the  third  section  of  Chapter  II.  of  Title  XIV.,  or  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  section  of  Chapter  I.  of  Title  XI.,  or  that  she  is  lead 
ing  an  idle,  vagrant  or  vicious  life,  or  is  in  manifest  danger  of  falling 
into  habits  of  vice,  praying  that  she  may  be  sent  to  the  Connecticut  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls,  and  such  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  shall  there- 
upon, after  notice  to  her  and  such  other  notice  as  he  may  deem  proper, 
inquire  into  said  complaint,  and  on  being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
allegation  therein,  may  order  her  to  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  such 
School,  until  she  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  eighteen*  years;  unless 
sooner  lawfully  discharged,  and  if  he  finds  that  she  has  committed  an 
offense  punishable  by  imprisonment,  other  than  imprisonment  for  life, 
she  may  be  sentenced  to  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  or 
judgment  may  be  suspended,  on  such  terms,  and  for  such  time,  as  he 
may  prescribe;  and  such  authority  may  issue  a  warrant  for  the  execu- 
tion of  such  sentence. 

1868.      When  Officers  May  Arrest  and  Proceed  against  Girls. 

Sec.  2.  Any  proper  officer  may  arrest  within  his  precincts  any  girl 
whom  he  may  judge  to  be  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years, 
whom  he  shall  find  in  any  improper  place  or  situation,  and  who  is,  in 
his  judgment,  liable  to  be  arrested  for  any  of  the  offenses  specified  in 
the  preceding  section,  and  make  complaint  and  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  parent  could  do  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion. 

1870.     Payment  of  Costs. 

Sec.  3.  Said  authority  shall  tax  the  costs  on  such  complaint  and 
transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  items  of  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  for  the  county  in  which  the  trial  was  held,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  trial;  and  if  approved  by  the  State's  Attorney  for  such 
county,  it  shall  be  paid  by  said  clerk,  upon  the  order  of  such  judge  or 
justice. 

Discharge  by  Directors. 

Sec.  4.  The  Directors,  or  any  two  of  them',  may  discharge  from  said 
School,  and  return  to  her  parent  or  guardian,  or  to  the  Selectmen  of  the 
town,  any  girl  who,  in  their  judgment,  ought  not  to  be  retained. 

1870.  Age,  &-v.,  to  be  Endorsed  on  Mittimus. 
Sec.  5.  The  authority  commiting  any  girl  to  said  School,  shall  ascer- 
tain as  nearly  as  possible,  and  endorse  on  the  mittimus,  her  age,  parent- 
age, birth-place,  offense,  and  such  other  facts  relative  to  her,  as  may  aid 
in  her  proper  care  and  instruction  in  the  School;  and  the  age  thus  ascer- 
tained shall  be  taken  as  the  true  age  of  said  girl  with  reference  to  the 
term  of  her  commitment. 


f Amended  to  twenty-one  in  1878. 
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i8j4-     Support  of  Girls  Committed  to  the  School. 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  taxed  monthly  in  each  year,  by  the  Comp- 
troller, not  to  exceed  three  dollars  a  week,  for  the  necessary  expenses  ol 
each  girl  committed  to  said  School,  and  the  Superintendent  shall  make 
his  bill  therefor,  and  present  it  to  the  Comptroller,  who,  upon  finding 
the  same  to  be  just,  shall  allow  it,  and  it  shall  be  paid  from  the  treasury. 

TITLE  VIII.— CHAPTER  V. 

18/4.     Religious  Instruction  in  Reformatory  Schools. 

SEC.  i.  Equal  privileges  shall  be  granted  to  clergymen  of  all  religious 
denominations  to  impart  religious  instruction  to  the  inmates  of  the 
schools  mentioned  in  Chapters  I.  and  II.  of  this  title;  and  every  oppor- 
tunity shall  be  allowed  such  clergymen  to  give  such  inmates,  belonging 
to  their  respective  denominations,  such  religious  and  moral  instruction 
as  they  may  desire;  and  the  trustees  of  each  of  said  institutions  shall 
prescribe  reasonable  times  and  places,  not  inconsistent  with  its  proper 
management,  when  and  where  such  instruction  may  be  given,  which 
shall  be  open  to  all  who  may  choose  to  attend. 

fSjji.     186S.      Inmates  of  Reformatory  Schools  may  be  bound  out  as 

Apprentices. 

Sec.  2.  The  Trustees  of  the  State  Reform  School  may  bind  out  as 
apprentices,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  may  bind  out  to  service  persons  committed  to  such  schools  respect- 
ively, for  a  term  not  exceeding  the  term  of  their  commitment. 

1859.     186S.     Parent  or   Guardian  may  Indenture  Child  to  Reforma- 
tory School. 

Sec.  3.  Any  parent  or  guardian  may  indenture  a  child  or  ward  to 
the  State  Reform  School,  or  to  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  on  such  uniform  terms  as  may  be  agreed  between  such  parent  or 
guardian  and  the  trustees  or  directors  of  said  schools,  the  expense  to  be 
paid  quarterly,  in  advance;  and  in  case  of  any  failure  on  the  part  of 
such  parent  or  guardian  so  to  pay  said  expense,  the  Superintendent  of 
said  State  Reform  School,  or  Connecticut  Industrial  school  for  Girls,  as 
the  case  may  be,  may  sue  on  such  agreement. 

18  jp.     18 j 4.     Privileges  of  Child  Indentured  to  a  Reformatory  School. 

Sec.  4.  Every  child  indentured  or  admitted  to  the  State  Reform  School 
or  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
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same  supervision,  medical  treatment,  support  and  education,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  regulations,  employment  and  restraint  as  all  its  other 
inmates. 

1870.     Sentence  of  Girl  may  be  in  the  Altertialive. 

SEC.  5.  The  sentence  of  any  girl  to  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School 
for  girls,  may  be  in  the  alternative,  as  in  the  case  of  sentences  to  the 
State  Reform  School. 

TITLE  XI.— CHAPTER  I. 
1869.     Arrest  of  Vagrant  Girls. 

Sec.  14.'  Upon  the  request  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  girl  be- 
tween eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  warrant  may  be  issued  for  her 
arrest  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  is  provided  in 
the  preceding  sections  with  respect  to  boys  ;  and  thereupon  the  same 
proceedings  may  be  had  as  are  above  provided,  except  that  said  girls 
may  be  committed  to  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

TITLE  XX.— CHAPTER  V. 
1870.  1874.     Assisting  in  Escape  from  Industrial  or  Reform  Schools. 

SEC.  6.  Every  person  who  shall  assist  any  girl  or  boy  committed  to 
the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  or  to  the  State  Reform 
School,  to  escape  therefrom,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  more  than  sixty 
days. 

CHAPTER  CXXII. 

An  Act  amending  Section  1,  Chapter  2,  Title  8  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
relating  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 

General  Assembly,  January  Session,  A.  D.  1878. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 

Assembly  convened  : 

That  section  I.,  Chapter  II.,  Title  VIII.  of  the  Revised  Statutes  re- 
lating to  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  altered  and  amended  by  striking  out,  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth lines  of  said  section,  the  words  "  custody  of  such  school  until  she 
shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words,  "  to  the  guardianship  and  control  of  such  school  until  she 
shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years." 

And  also  by  adding  at  the  end  of  said  section  the  words  following  : 
"  But  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  deprive  any  girl  of  twelve 
years  of  age  and  upwards  from  the  privilege  of  choosing  her  own  guar- 
dian, with  the  approval  of  the  Court  of  Probate,  as  now  provided  by- 
law." 

Approved  March  27,  1878, 
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PPEI^DIX  D, 


INSTITUTIONAL    LIFE   FOR    POOR    AND     VICIOUSLY  IN- 
CLINED CHILDREN 

By  Rev.   T.    K.  Fessenden,  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls. 

The  substance  of  a  paper  read  before  one  of  the  departments  of  the 

Social  Science  Association  at  Saratoga  Springs, 

September,    1879.) 

The  desirableness  of  such  life  has  of  late  been  frequently  denied. 
In  public  lectures,  and  leading  public  journals,  in  educational  and 
social  science  conventions,  in  the  discussions  of  national  prison 
congresses,  and  conferences  of  charities,  and  .specially  by  State  agents 
and  the  advocates  of  other  methods  of  caring  for  poor  and  dependent 
children,  it  has  been  affirmed  that  institutional  life  is  intrinsically 
e/il,  and  should  be  tolerated  only  in  extreme  cases,  that  it  involves 
a  vast  anil  unnecessary  expense,  and  is  injurious  alike  to  the  children 
anil  the  public. 

Believing  that  all  such  opinions  are  not  only  false,  but  are  very  un- 
just and  hurtful,  I  shall  affirm  ami  defend  the  opposite  position.,  viz., 
That  institutional  lift  affords  the  best  attainable  training  for  the  great 
majority  of  poor  and  viciously  inclined  children. 

I.  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  let  us  first  seek  for  correct  views 
of  the  character  and  condition  of  such  children  as  a  class. 

They  arc  not  simply  poor  children,  or  to  be  regarded  and  treated 
as  in  the  normal  condition  of  childhood  and  youth,  excepting  in  that 
they  are  thrown  upon,  the  world  and  public  charity  by  misfortunes 
and  through  no  fault  of  their  own  or  of  their  parents. 

For  simply  poor  and  unfortunate  children,  the  proper  treatment 
undoubtedly  is  to  place  them  in  private  families  as  soon  as  possible, 
even    though    such   families   fall  below  the  desired   standard.      Nor 
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should  such  children  when  found  in  an  institution  of  any  kind  be  re- 
tained after  a  suitable  private  home  for  them  can  be  obtained. 

But  this  class  constitute  a  small  part  of  those  who  are  dependent 
on  the  public  charity. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  State  Public  School  for  Poor 
Children  writes,  (See  Appendix  E. )  "  only  about  one-third  of  out- 
children  are  fitted  to  enter  homes  when  they  enter  the  School.  I 
doubt  whether  that  proportion  can  be  found." 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  declared  that  scarcely 
any  of  its  present  inmates  belonged  to  that  class.  The  reports 
of  preventive  and  •  reformatory  schools  show  that  75  per  cent  of 
those  committed  to  these  schools  are  the  children  of  pauper,  intem- 
perate and  criminal  parents.  It  may  therefore  be  safely  affirmed  that 
at  least  three-fourths  of  all  the  children  dependent  upon  public  char- 
ity are  properly  regarded  and  described  as  viciously  inclined,  and 
as  such  constitute  a  dangerous  class.  They  are  not  necessarily 
more  depraved  or  worthy  of  punishment  than  multitudes  of  other 
children.  Many  of  them  have  committed  no  overt  act  of  crime  and 
are  not  amenable  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  But  they  are  none  the  less 
strongly  inclined  to  lives  of  crime  and  shame.  They  belong  to  the 
pauper,  vagrant  and  criminal  races — frequenting  sparsely  populated 
districts,  remote  from  schools  and  churches — or  the  lower  streets  and 
vicious  haunts  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  They  inherit,  in 
many  cases,  diseased  and  enfeebled  bodies  and  morbid  appetites,  that 
crave,  and  early  prompt,  to  vicious  indulgence.  They  are  born  and 
bred  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  degradation.  From  infancy  they 
are  familiarized  with  vice  in  its  most  revolting  forms,  and  often  are 
instructed  in  crime  by  parental  words  and  example,  as  well  as 
by  their  daily  companions,  and  professional  criminals.  Mean- 
while they  grow  up  without  the  restraining  influences  of  intelligent 
and  virtuous  communities.  They  derive  but  little  benefit  directly 
from  schools  and  churches,  and  are  ignorant  alike  of  all  useful 
knowledge  and  industry,  of  the  means  of  a  respectable  self-support,  of 
the  decencies  of  life,  and  of  their  accountability  to  God.  They  are 
regarded  by  others,  and  often  by  themselves,  as  outcasts,  and  the 
natural  enemies  of  virtuous  society,  and  then  successive  generations 
are  often  found  in  the  poor  houses,  the  jails  and  the  prisons. 

II.  Such  being  the  character  and  condition  of  the  class  under 
consideration,  I  affirm  that  they  need  special  care  and  training 
adapted  to  their  peculiar  and  abnormal  state.      Just   as   truly   as  chil- 
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dren  infected  with  contagious  and  malignant  diseases,  or  who  are 
imbecile,  or  insane,  require  hospital  treatment,  do  these  viciously  in- 
clined children  require  special  care  and  training  adapted  to  their  ab- 
normal condition  and  wants.  First  of  all  they  must  be  removed 
from  their  vicious  surroundings  and  associates,  into  an  entirely  new 
and  healthy  atmosphere,  and  this  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  State,  if 
need  be,  acting  as  the  common  parent.  Finding  these  children 
without  natural  parents  or  guardians  who  will  care  for  their  welfare, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  supply  this  want  by  consigning  them  to 
the  care  and  guardianship  of  those  wlio  will  properly  exercise  it  and 
fit  them  to  be  intelligent,  industrious  and  virtuous  members  of 
society. 

The  next  step  is  to  give  them  the  physical  treatment  required  to 
remove  hereditary  taints  and  bring  the  body  into  a  sound  and  health- 
ful condition,  by  cleanliness  and  proper  food  and  clothing. 

The  social  nature  must  be  carefully  cultivated  by  introducing  these 
children  into  an  atmosphere  as  nearly  as  possible  like  that  of  a  well- 
ordered  and  loving  Christian  home,  under  the  supervision  of  those 
who  are  naturally  and  by  experience  fitted  for  this  difficult  work^  and 
who  have  chosen  and  pursued  it  conscientiously,  and  as  a  life-work, 
and  who  will  carry  into  it  a  loving  spirit,  sagacity,  patience,  firmness, 
and  all  those  qualities  needed  to  gain  the  hearts  and  command  the 
respect  and  obedience  of  children  and  youth. 

There  must  be  suitable  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches  taught 
in  the  common  school,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  shall  fit  every  child 
to  be  an  intelligent  and  respectable  member  of  the  community.  Nor 
should  this  be  left  optional  with  the  child,  or  with  those  having  the 
child  in  charge.  A  regular  attendance  upon  the  common  school, 
and  upon  all  other  prescribed  duties,  should  be  compelled,  if  need 
be,  by  rightful  authority,  and  neither  truancy  nor  neglect  allowed. 
Not  less  essential  is  such  industrial  training  as  shall  give  to  every 
child  the  means  of  a  respectable  livelihood  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
workshop,  and  for  girls  in  house-work  and  sewing  and  dress-making. 
If  there  are  special  tastes  and  capacities,  these  should  be  cultivated 
and  developed  as  far  as  possible. 

But  above  all  things,  do  these  children  require  the  cultivation 
of  their  moral  and  religious  natures.  This  alone  can  furnish 
the  most  potent  and  sure  means  of  rescuing  them  from  vicious 
habits;  and  of  inspiring  them  with  pure  and  elevating  princi- 
ples, and  preparing  them  for  future  lives  of  virtue,  industry  and 
respectability.     It  is  indispensable,  therefore,  to  their  proper  training 
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that  they  shall  be  brought  under  the  daily  iniluencc  of  religious  instruc- 
tion and  of  exercises  where  the  Bible  is  read  and  the  great  truths  of 
morality  and  of  moral  accountability,  and  of  God's  love  and  tender  care 
over  all  those  who  seek  to  do  His  will,  shall  be  inculcated;  where 
religious  hymns  and  music  shall  exert  their  refining  influence,  and 
where  the  pure  and  wise  and  generous  friends  of  the  poor  and 
neglected  shall  from  time  to  time  encourage  them  by  words  of 
instruction  and  kindness. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  kind  of  training  specially  adapted  to  these 
viciously  inclined  children,  and  without  which  there  is  but  little 
reason  to  hope  for  their  rescue  from  lives  of  degradation  and  crime. 

I  do  not  contend  that  such  a  course  of  treatment  must  be  continued 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  secure  its  proper  trial,  or  that  an  institu- 
tion of  any  kind  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  place  for  any  child, 
except  as  preparatory  to  its  being  placed  in  a  private  family  as  soon 
as  it  shall  be  safe  for  the  child  or  the  family;  but  I  do  contend  that 
any  plan  or  method  of  disposing  of  viciously  inclined  children  which 
leaves  out,  or  does  not  secure  proper  physical,  social,  mental,  indus- 
trial and  moral  cultivation,  will  prove  in  the  end  a  disastrous  failure. 

III.  I  now  urge,  that  the  methods  proposed,  in  the  place  of 
institutions,  are  manifestly  insufficient  and  impracticable. 

Is  there  anything  more  apparent  than  that  the  class  of  children 
which  I  have  described,  and  which  constitute  the  large  majority  of  all 
dependent  children,  cannot  safely  be  placed  in  private  families,  except 
in  very  rare  instances  ?  Flow  few  families  are  there  which  are  com- 
petent and  willing  to  take  the  charge  of  a  diseased,  filthy,  ungoverned 
child,  known  to  be  of  vicious  parentage,  born  and  bred  in  the  midst 
of,  and  probably  already  initiated  in,  vice?  "Our  greatest  diffi- 
culty, "  writes  the  Superintendent  of  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School 
for  Girls,  "  is  to  find  suitable  families  to  take  care  of  our  trained 
girls.  Not  twenty- five  per  cent  of  those  who  apply  for  them  are  fit  to 
take  them."  The  Superintendent  of  the  Connecticut  Reform  School 
writes:  "The  work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  maybe  a  good 
work,  but  it  does  not  reach  and  successfully  treat  the  class  of  youth 
that  should  only  find  their  way  into  our  reformatories.  I  have  long 
had  charge  of  the  largest  Reformatory  in  the  West,  and  in  that  insti- 
tution we  received  very  many  of  those  same  children  that  were  taken 
out  by  that  Society  to  Western  homes.  *  *  *  It  is  a  very  pretty 
theory  to  turn  every  house  in  the  land  into  a  missionary  school  in 
which  to  place  vagrant  children  ;  but  my  experience  has  taught  me 
that  these  schools  are,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  sad  failures, — most 
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of  them  caring  more  for  the  services  that  could  be  obtained  from  the 
child  than  for  its  moral  and  spiritual  welfare.'' 

But,  supposing  families  can  be  found  which  are  willing  to  assume 
the  care  of  these  children,  what  greater  evil  could  the  heads  of  them 
inflict  upon  their  own  children,  if  they  have  them,  or  upon  those  in 
their  neighborhood,  than  to  bring  them  into  direct  contact  with  these 
older  children,  fresh  from,  and  initiated  into,  all  the  corruptions  of  the 
hot-beds  of  vice  ? 

There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  heads  of  families  who  will  assume  the 
charge  of  these  children  from  the  purest  of  motives,  and  here  and 
there  are  remarkable  cases  in  which  by  tact  and  patience  and  a  loving 
Christian  spirit  they  will  succeed  in  rescuing  the  most  vicious  from 
ruin.  In  some  cases  a  small  weekly  payment  may  open  the  doors  of 
families,  regardless  of  all  other  considerations.  But  generally  the 
heads  of  such  families  prove  themselves  utterly  incapable  of  training 
their  own  children  properly. 

And  then  there  are  always  those  who  stand  at  the  doors  of  institu- 
tions and  families  to  make  merchandise  of  the  youth  or  beauty,  or 
the  evil  precocity,  of  these  children,  and  plunge  them  into  deep  and 
dreadful  ruin. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  securing  a  sufficient  number  of  indus- 
trious, virtuous,  and  well-ordered,  or  of  even  ordinary  homes  for 
the  hundreds  of  viciously  inclined  children  in  this  State,  and  then 
of  visiting  them  at  regular  intervals,  and  of  finding  out  and  cor- 
recting all  abuses  of  them,  and  transferring  them  from  bad  to 
better  families, — the  simple  suggestion  of  it  will  convince  every  one 
of  its  impossibility,  except  through  organized  and  responsible  boards 
of  charity. 

Can  there  not,  then,  be  created  and  scattered  over  our  country 
family  schools,  under  the  care  of  men  and  women  who,  for  the  sake 
of  doing  good,  will  give  themselves  to  this  work,  without  pay  or  sup- 
port, or  who  shall  be  supported  by  the  gifts  and  legacies  of  char- 
itable local  associations?  I  answer  (ist)  that  if  this  were  prac- 
ticable, it  is  only  one  form  of  that  terrible  and  deprecated  evil, 
"institutional  life;"  and  (2d)  that  this  plan  is  exposed  to  the  very 
evils  objected  to  in  existing  institutions,  if  it  is  too  long  protracted  ; 
and  (3d)  that  but  few  such  persons  have  ever  been  found;  and  (4th) 
that  the  family  principle  can  be  and  is  carried  out  in  many  of  the 
newer  institutions  for  poor  children;  but  (5th)  these  sporadic  efforts 
can  only  provide  for  a  score  of  children,  where  there  are  hundreds  in 
the  immediate  locality  requiring  care,  and  while  (,6th)  all  other  local- 
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ities  arc  left  without  any  provision  for  the  rescue  of  their  juvenile 
delinquents.  And  then  (7th)  how  is  the  control  of  those  who  most 
need  to  be  cared  for  to  be  secured,  or  by  what  authority  can  they  be 
held,  regardless  of  their  own  wishes  or  those  of  their  parents  or  others 
with  whom  they  are  found  ?  And  (8th)  who  shall  supervise  these 
private  and  irresponsible  institutions,  and  secure  the  children  against 
abuse  at  their  hands? 

IV.  My  limits  forbid  my  quotingat  length  from  those  who  decry  in- 
stitutional life,  their  admissions  of  its  necessity  in  the  case  of  the 
most  degraded  and  unmanageable,  which  adntissions  are  a  virtual 
concession  of  the  question  at  issue. 

But  I  wish  to  lay  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  have  been  personally  engaged  in  the  management 
of  institutions  for  dependent  children,  affirm  the  absolute  necessity  of 
such  institutions  for  such  children. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  persons 
of  this  class  : — 

"  In  answer  to  your  questions;  1st.  Preventive  and  reformatory  insti- 
tutions are  absolutely  necessary,  and,  if  properly  managed,  will  accom- 
plish the  most  satisfactory  results.  This  work  cannot  be  done  in  any 
other  way. 

"2d.  It  is  not  safe,  proper  or  practicable  to  place  viciously  inclined 
children  in  families  without  previous  training  in  schools.  Few  families 
would  undertake  the  work.  They  cannot  do  it.  The  boys  or  girls 
would  not  remain  with  them.  The  interference  of  drunken,  worthless 
parents  and  of  other  parties  would  be  unbearable. 

"3d.  Such  schools  are  only  unsuccessful  when  managed  by  the 
unprincipled  and  incompetent,  or  when  political  influence  interferes 
with  the  work. 

"4th.  I  claim,  and  can  prove,  that  from  66  to  75  per  cent  of  our  in- 
mates do  well. 

"5th.  I  approve  of  the  family  system,  although  all  communication  is 
not  cut  off  thereby;  but  we  do  to  a  great  extent  prevent  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  the  most  vicious  upon  others." 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Rockwell,  the  former  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  at  present  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  who  has  been 
long  and  successfully  engaged  in  her  work,  thus  expresses  herself  in 
her  last  report : — 

"  The  mental  condition  of  neglected  and  demoralized  young  girls  is 
little  comprehended  by  those  who  have  not  made  it  a  careful  and  pro- 
longed study.  *  *  *  No  teacher,  unless  specially  trained  to  com- 
prehend their  abnormal  and  clouded  moral  and  intellectual  conditions, 
can   properly   take   into  account   the  inherited  defects,  the  torpor   of 
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conscience,  the  perverted  appetites,  the  morbid  unrest,  the  ignorance  of 
rudimental  truths,  the  feebleness  and  fickleness  of  will,  the  many 
obliquities  arising  from  stunted  and  distorted  development. 

"  Often  no  good  results  are  perceived  under  what  seem  to  be  favor- 
ing and  redeeming  circumstances,  when  their  elevation  is  attempted. 
Girls  of  deficient  and  perverted  moral  sense  will  draw  poison  from  the 
very  sustenance  by  which  the  daughters  of  healthful  hereditary  tenden- 
cies and  pure  homes  are  nurtured  into  noble  womanhood.  This 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  the  work  is  largely  the  cause 
of  failures  in  it.  The  establishment  of  habits  of  subordination  to 
authority  and  attention  to  useful  employment  is  the  first  step,  and  a 
great  one.  But  if  the  heart  be  not  reached  and  the  spirit  elevated,  the 
best  habits  will  be  broken  by  the  first  strong  temptation.  Thorough  and 
long-continued  education  of  a  different  nature  from  that  which  can  be 
given  in  any  but  exceptional  schools  and  homes,  can  alone  save  these 
unfortunate  ones. 

"  It  has  come  to  be  somewhat  the  fashion  to  decry  charitable  organi- 
zations and  philanthropic  endeavors,  so  soon  as.  they  have  become 
directed  into  regular  and  definite  channels  called  institutions.  No 
doubt  these  are  all  faulty,  and  some  of  them  may  have  become  corrupt. 
But  that  they  may  be  as  perfect  and  beneficient  as  any  work  of  human 
wisdom  and  love  underGod's  blessing  can  become,  is  not  the  idle  dream 
of  sentimental  philanthropy." 

[See  Miss  Carpenter's  reply  to  Rev.  L,  P.  Alden,  in  Appendix  E.] 

V.  But  the  decisive  appeal,  after  all,  must  be  to  the  results'of  instiL 
tutional  life.  These  are  given  us  in  the  carefully  prepared  and  remark- 
ably uniform  testimony  of  the  Reports  of  Preventive  and  Reformatory 
Schools  of  all  kinds  ami  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Beginning  with  the  Connecticut  Reform  School  for  Boys,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  congregate  schools  in  the  United  States, 
its  late  gifted  and  trustworthy  Superintendent,  Dr.  E.  W.  Hatch, 
wrote  in  his  Report  for  1873  : 

"Of  1,952  boys  who  have  been  on  the  roll  of  the  school,  by  far 
the  largest  share  have  been  educated  and  fitted  for  useful  lives  and 
making  good  citizens.  Some  occupy  places  of  honor  and  distinction. 
There  is  no  failure  to  discourage.  On  the  contrary,  the  successes  are 
so  numerous,  and  the  failures  so  few,  that  we  are  encouraged  every 
year  to  hope  lor  greater  successes." 

The  Rev.  Marcus  Ames,  for  13  years  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Lancaster  (Mass.)  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  in  a  paper  read  before 
theU.  S.  Prison  Congress  at  Cincinnati,  in  1870,  gave  the  following 
as  the  results  of  the  17  years'  experience  of  that  school  :  "Physical 
improvement,  mental  progress  in  the  elementary  branches  to  a  fair 
degree,  fundamental,  moral  and  religious  knowledge  gained  by  all. 
Of  those  who  have  left  the  school,  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  are 
known  to  be  married,  and  with  few  exceptions  are  doing  well.  Two- 
fifths  are  known  to  be  honorably  and  worthily  supporting  themselves 
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in  household  labor,  and  hy  trades  and  teaching — making  at  least  3-5 
known  to  be  workers  in  society,  and  no  longer  a  burden  and  canker 
upon  it.'' 

The  Directors  of  the  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls  have 
repeatedly  declared  in  their  reports  that  that  institution  is  fully  meet- 
ing the  best  expectations  of  its  friends.  In  their  ninth  report,  their 
Visiting  Agent,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Rockwell,  gives  the  following  statement 
as  to  its  9  years'  work  : 

"All  the  former  inmates  of  the  School  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Known  to  be  doing  well,  3-5,      -                   -     60  per  cent. 

Unknown,            -  19          " 

Doing  badly       -  -         -     14          " 

Unfit  subjects,              -  •  -       4          " 

Dead,          -  -                          3          " 

May  we  not  then  claim  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  all  who  have 
passed  under  the  actual  training  of  the  School  have  been  redeemed 
from  the  life  to  which  they  were  hastening  when  sent  to  its  care  ?  " 

The  results  in  36  other  Institutions  in  the  United  States  are  to  be 
found  in  a  tabulated  form  printed  in  the  transactions  of  the  National 
Prison  Congress  at  St.  Louis  in  1874.  After  reviewing  these  statistics, 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Wines,  one  of  the  most  competent  judges  of  such 
matters,  thus  wrote  : 

"The  survey  of  these  statistics  shows  the  cheerful  and  hopeful 
character  of  this  work.  Of  the  90,000  of  children  who  have  felt  the 
beneficial  action  of  these  institutions,  at  least  the  great  majority  of 
them,  as  the  figures  show,  have  been  rescued  from  careers  of  idleness, 
vagrancy  and  precocious  vice,  and  subjected,  for  an  average  of  two 
years,  at  least,  to-  the  elevating  and  refining  influences  of  industry, 
education  and  religion.  And  with  what  results  ?  Three-fourths  of 
them,  that  is  70,000,  are  reported' as  permanently  reformed  and  lead- 
ing upright  and  respectable  lives.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  but 
for  the  curative  influence  of  these  quiet  and  humble,  but  busy  and 
hardworking  reformatories,  four  out  of  five  of  these  boys  and  girls 
would  have  gone  to  swell  the  torrent  of  crime  that  is  sweeping 
over  our  land.  No  arithmetic  nor  rhetoric  can  adequately  set  forth 
the  good  accomplished  by  this  instrumentality.  There  can  be  no 
wiser  expenditure  of  money,  no  cheaper  defense  of  life,  property  and 
of  the  public  order.  Yet  What  after  all  are  the  material  benefits  when 
compared  with  the  higher  interests  of  humanity,  and  what  the  cost 
when  weighed  against  the  duty  of  society  to  multiply  agencies  for 
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moral  advancement  and  checking  the  increase  of  ignorance,  pauper- 
ism, brutality  and  crime." 

That  the  results  of  institutional  life  in  Europe  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  favorable,  is  shown  by  the  reports  and  writings 
of  such  persons  as  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  the  Hills,  Wichern,  Demets 
and  others,  to  be  found  in  a  volume  on  Reformatory  Education, 
compiled  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard.  All  alike  agree  in  affirming 
the  wide-spread  and  beneficial  results  of  these  schools,  however  they 
may  have  differed  in  the  details  of  their  organization  and  manage- 
ment. 

I  ask,  then,  in  view  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  great 
majority  of  dependent  children,  and  of  the  special  training  which  they 
require,  and  of  the  manifest  impossibility  of  securing  such  training 
except  in  institutions  expressly  adapted  to  and  administered  for  their 
peculiar  wants,  in  view  of  the  admissions  of  those  who  inveigh  against 
institutional  life  and  the  united  testimony  and  opinions  of  those  who 
have  had  successful  personal  experience  in  the  care  of  these  schools, 
and  especially  in  view  of  the  united  testimony  of  the  reports  of  the 
different  institutions  organized  for  the  care  of  juvenile  delinquents,  is 
not  proof  complete  thai  institutional  life  is  not  only  desirable,  but  is  in- 
dispensable in  order  to  the  proper  care  and  training  of  viciously  inclined 
children  r 
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Appendix  E. 


FROM  REY.  L.  P.  ALDEK, 
S-o.perirLterLd.erLt  of  t!h.e  Sta/te  3?vi"blic  Sclicol, 

COLDWATER,  MICH,,  Dec,  26,  1879. 

*  *  *  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sentimentalism  and  cant  in  the 
oft-repeated  statements  I  have  heard  made  in  papers  and  addresses, 
and  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  public  as  truisms,  that  almost 
any  home  is  better  than  the  best  institution  for  children.  I  believe 
that  this  is  very  far  from  the  truth,  and  that  those  who  are  so  preju- 
diced against  institutional  life  know  very  little  of  the  children's  insti- 
tutions in  our  country,  and  have  very  little  practical  experience  in  the 
work  of  placing  out  children,  but  have  obtained  their  ideas  at  second 
hand,  from  the  reading  of  Dickens'  caricatures  of  the  English  work- 
house, and  when  speaking  of  homes  have  in  their  mind  some  ideal 
home,  in  which  they  have  seen  placed  some  ideal  child. 

I  will  answer  your  questions  in  the  order  proposed. 

i.  Only  about  one-third  of  our  children  are  fitted  to  enter  homes 
directly  when  they  enter  the  School.  I  doubt  whether  that  propor- 
tion can  be  found.  Not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  even  if 
good  enough,  are  attractive  enough  to  be  adopted  as  one's  own  from 
pure  love,  and  I  do  not  find  that  Michigan  philanthropy  is  broad 
enough  to  take  in  the  frowsy-headed,  freckled-faced,  and  dirty 
little  urchins  with  which  our  School  is  filled  at  first,  even  though  fairly 
good  children,  until  they  have  been  washed  and  cleaned,  the  vermin 
in  their  heads  exterminated,  and  tidy  habits  have  been  taught  them, 
and  they  have  learned  to  be  in  a  measure  useful,  and  can  return  a 
quid  pro  quo.  The  great  majority  of  our  children  are  under  eight 
years  of  age  when  they  enter  the  School,  and  they  are  not  generally 
wanted  until  about  ten  years  old.  Then,  there  is  quite  a  large  per- 
centage of  children  whose  morals  are  such  that  they  should  not  be 
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sent  into  families  where  there  are  other  children  till  they  have  had 
some  years  of  preparatory  discipline  and  training  in  some  institution, 
and  of  these  some  will  never  be  fitted  for  homes,  but  will  eventually 
float  into  the  reform  schools  and  State  prisons, — not  more  than  5  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  that  come  to  us. 

2.  Some  can  be  placed  out  at  once  in  private  families,  as  has  been 
intimated  above.  They  are  nice,  attractive  children,  and  first-class 
homes  can  be  found  for  them  quite  readily.  A  still  larger  class 
could  be  placed  in  families  with  entire  safety  to  society,  if  they  were 
only  attractive  enough  or  could  render  themselves  useful  enough  to 
induce  people  to  take  them,  which  is  not  the  case. 

3.  I  find  homes  quite  readily  for  attractive  children  under  7  or  8 
years  of  age,  and  for  children  over  10  years  of  age,  who,  though  not 
particularly  attractive  in  their  personal  appearance,  are  fairly  good 
children  and  handy  at  house  and  farm  work.  Many  such  find  good 
homes,  where  the  child  is  kindly  treated  and  receives  a  measure  of 
affection,  good  food,  suitable  clothing  and  a  fair  elementary  educa- 
tion. But  if  they  prove  to  be  in  the  least  degree  vicious,  or  are  diso- 
bedient, untruthful,  thievish  or  lazy  and  careless,  they  are  pretty  sure 
to  be  brought  back,  and  we  must  keep  them  until  a  marked  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  their  conduct.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
say,  that  many  such  who  have  been  relumed  to  us,  after  being  placed 
in  one,  two,  three,  eight  or  ten  different  homes,  improved  so  much 
in  our  school,  that,  afterwards,  ,thcy  were  successfully  placed  in 
homes,  where  they  arc  now  doing  well.  A  marked  change  often 
takes  place  in  children,  for  good,  after  arriving  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
to  seventeen  years,  and  I  do  not  despair  so  readily,  as  I  once  did,  of 
the  final  healthy  development  of  very  bad  children,  provided  they 
can  remain  under  constant,  stead}-,  firm  and  judicious  discipline,  for 
a  term  of  years,  in  a 'healthy,  moral  atmosphere. 

4.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  placing  out  children  by  paying 
parties  a  small  sum  for  their  keeping;  but  my  knowledge  of  human 
nature  would  lead  me  to  think  that  such  a  system  would  be  very 
vicious.  It  would  cost  more  to  inspect  such  families  and  see  that  the 
children  were  not  under-fed  and  clothed  and  neglected  in  their  men- 
tal and  moral  training  than  it. would  to  run  an  institution.  The 
parties  who  would'  ordinarily  take  such  children  for  the  small  sum 
that  could  or  would  be  offered,  would  be  the  low,  poor  and  ignorant, 
and  through  fear  of  the  horrors  of  institutional  life  the  care  of  poor 
children  would  be  transferred  from  intelligent,  competent  men  and 
women,  usually  supposed  to  be  selected  on  account  of  their  special 
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corporations,  and  State  Boards  of  Charity,  to  the  ignorant,  poor  and 
penurious,  who  had  no  especial  qualifications  for  such  work.  To 
secure  competent  guardians  and  first-class  care,  such  as  we  give  our 
children  here  (for  I  boldly  claim  we  give  our  children  firsl-class  care 
in  this  institution),  would  cost  one-half  more  than  it  does  to  keep  a 
child  in  an  institution  ;  for  we  know  that  several  hundred  can  be 
kept  at  a  much  less  cost  per  capita  than  a  few  can  be.  Two  years 
ago  I  propounded  the  same  inquiry  to  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  of 
Bristol,  England,  the  New  York  Sun  having  stated  that  institutional 
training  of  children  in  England  had  proved  a  failure,  and  it  had  been 
found  much  better  and  cheaper  to  board  them  out  in  common  labor- 
ers' families.     This  slip  I  enclosed  to   her.     She  replied  as  follows  : 

"Red  Lodge  House,  Bristol,  England,  ) 
April  16,  1877.         y 

"  '  Boarding  out '  children  can  only  be  carried  out  successfully  under 
specially  favorable  conditions,  and  cannot  be  adopted  as  a  general  rule. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  far  better  to  place  them  in  a  well-organized  institution, 
under  benevolent  and  judicious  management." 

Now,  to  sum  up  briefly  my  views,  that  I  may  not  be  misunder- 
stood. 

1.  I  believe  that  the  placing-out  system,  as  operated  by  Mr.  Brace, 
is  better  than  none,  that  schools  of  vice  are  thereby  broken  up,  New 
York  city  is  relieved  of  a  horde  of  incipient  criminals,  none  of  the 
children  are  made  worse  off  and  quite  a  number  are  greatly  benefited 
and  some  are  saved  to  good  citizenship  ;  but  this  is  all  largely  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  west,  and  in  opposition  to  the  views  and  wishes 
of  the  most  philanthropic  men  and  women  of  the  west. 

2.  I  believe  that  a  very  much  larger  percentage  of  such  children 
would  be  saved  had  they  had  some  preliminary  training  in  a  good 
institution,  then  sorting  out  the  best  to  place  in  families  and  retain- 
ing the  worst  for  longer  discipline,  and  finally  sending  the  very  worst 
to  a  Reform  School,  instead  of  turning  them  loose  to  prey  upon 
society,  as  a  large  percentage  of  them,  I  fear,  do.  It  would  cost 
more  to  start  with,  but  such  a  system  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end. 

3.  I  think  that  an  ideal  and  even  fair  home  is  better  for  ideal  and 
tolerably  good  children  than  an  institution,  and  I  would  place  such 
children  in  such  homes  as  fast  as  they  could  be  found.  But  such 
homes  cannot  be  found  by  the  wholesale.  Children  cannot  be  placed 
out  by  car-loads,  but  should  be  placed  carefully,  one  at  a  time, 
adapting  the  home  to  the  child  and  the  child  to  the  home. 
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4.  For  bad  boys  and  girls  institutional  life  is  the  best.  They  will 
be  under  more  patient,  persevering,  kind  and  judicious  treatment  in 
a  good  institution  than  in  a  good  home,  for  if  the  workers  are  chosen  with 
special  reference  to  their  qualifications,  they  are  better  fitted  to  handle 
such  children,  than  people  who,  though  ever  so  kind,  have  no  expe- 
rience with  such  children.  I  never  knew  a  child  that  we  failed  to 
handle  and  cure  in  our  institution  succeed  in  a  family;  though  I  have 
often  made  the  experiment,  hoping  that  family  life  might  do  for  the 
child  what  we  failed  to  do.  But  I  have  known  a  good  many  children 
who  have  been  placed  over  and  over  again  in  good  families  and  were 
vet  returned  to  us,  grow  up  into  very  good  children  under  our  care. 
I  would  say  that  sometimes  a  restless  boy  who  has  a  great  deal  of 
animal  life,  is  fond  of  exercise  and  work,  and  dislikes  confinement 
and  going  to  school,  does  very  much  better  on  a  farm  where  there 
is  more  freedom,  and  where  his  activities  can  all  be  employed. 
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DIRECTORS'  REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable   General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
January  Session,  A.  D.  1880: 

The  Directors  of  the  State  Prison  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

Under  a  law  enacted  by  the  last  Legislature,  providing  for  a 
new  Board  of  non-partisan  Directors,  to  serve  without  compen- 
sation, five  of  the  undersigned  were  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Two  of  the  former  Board  (Messrs. 
Cotton  and  Whitmore)  were  continued  in  office. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Board  was  held  April,  1st,  1879. 
The  Directors  found  the  office  of  Warden  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  E.  B.  Hewes.  Their  earliest  official  action  was  to 
decide  that  no  application  for  the  position  of  Warden  would  be 
considered,  unless  the  candidate  had  demonstrated  his  fitness  for 
the  place  by  successful  experience  as  a  prominent  officer  in  some 
penal  institution.  This  decision,  by  limiting  the  basis  of  selec- 
tion to  the  sole  question  of  character  and  tried  capacity,  disposed 
at  once  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  applicants. 

Edward  0..  Peck  was  appointed  temporary  Warden,  and,  for 
two  months,  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  energy  and 
fidelity.  By  various  ingenious  and  inexpensive  devices  he  in- 
creased the  comfort  and  promoted  the  cleanliness  of  the  convicts, 
while  his  kindly  bat  firm  discipline  contributed  to  secure  the 
good  order  which  characterized  the  prison  during  a  critical  period 
in  its  administration. 
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Early  in  June,  Mr.  Augustus  Sargent  was  made  permanent 
Warden,  and  Mr.  Peck  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Deputy  Warden,  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  F. 
M.  Clemence.  Mr.  Sargent,  after  being  an  officer  in  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Prison  for  seven  years,  had  been  for  twelve 
years  an  officer  in  our  own  Prison,  as  Overseer,  Deputy  Warden 
and  Clerk.  Of  his  qualifications  for  the  position  which  he  occu- 
pies, it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Directors  are  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  internal 
and  external  affairs  of  the  Institution  committed  to  his  charge. 
The  results  of  his  administration  are  already  apparent  in  the  im- 
proved quality  of  the  Prison  fare,  in  the  cheerful  obedience  to 
Prison  regulations,  and  increased  industry  in  the  work-shops. 
It  should  be  added  that  Mr.  Sargent  continues  to  act  as  Clerk ; 
thus  effecting  a  saving  of  one  salary. 

In  July,  Eev.  George  W.  Wooding  retired  from  the  chap- 
laincy. He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Amasa  Howard,  who,  by 
his  faithful  and  efficient  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
office,  has  abundantly  justified  the  very  warm  recommendation 
which  he  had  received  from  the  leading  citizens  of  Hartford, 
without  distinction  of  sect  or  party.  His  report  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  religious  services  which  he  has  conducted 
and  of  their  apparent  effect  upon  the  prisoners ;  but  one  feature 
of  the  Sabbath  worship  deserves,  at  least,  brief  mention  in  the 
report  of  the  Directors.  We  allude  to  the  Sabbath  afternoon 
praise  service.  It  had  been,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  the  im- 
memorial custom  to  keep  the  prisoners  in  close  custody  from 
Sunday  noon  until  Monday  morning — or  for  a  period  of  about 
eighteen  hours.  The  effect  of  this  long  continued  confinement 
in  small,  ill-ventilated  cells  (with  very  few  exceptions,  only 
three  feet  and  a-half  wide),  was  visible  in  their  sullen  or  sad- 
dened faces  and  in  their  listless,  spiritless  manner  when  they  re- 
sumed work  on  Monday.  The  suggestion  of  one  of  the  Direct- 
ors, (Henry  T.  Sperry,  Esq.,)  that  this  dreary  monotony  should 
be  varied  by  a  Sabbath  afternoon  praise  service,  secured,  at  once, 
the  cordial  acquiescence  of  the  Board,  was  approved  by  the 
Warden  and  his  associates,  and  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
prisoners.  From  the  first,  this  simple  expedient  for  relieving  the 
unnecessary  loneliness  of  the  convicts  while  ministering  to  their 
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spiritual  wants  has  been  a  most  gratifying  success.  Though  at- 
tendance has  been,  of  course,  voluntary,  the  number  of  absentees 
has  been  small.  The  moral  and  physical  results  of  the  exercise 
have  been,  in  every  way,  satisfactory.  "  Black  Monday  "  no 
longer  finds  a  place  in  the  Prison  calendar. 

Another  change  in  the  character  of  the  Sabbath  services  will, 
undoubtedly,  commend  itself  to  the  friends  of  genuine  prison- 
reform.  The  present  Board  of  Directors  found  convicts  em- 
ployed as  teachers  in  the  Sabbath  school.  That  moral,  not  to  say 
religious,  instruction  should  be  given  by  men  who  were  them- 
selves undergoing  deserved  punishment  for  violation  of  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  seemed  to  us  plainly  repugnant  to  every  dic- 
tate of  enlightened  Christianity  and  every  principle  of  common 
sense.  The  objectionable  practice  was  promptly  discontinued, 
a  corps  of  admirably  qualified  gentlemen  was  procured,  (see 
Chaplain's  report,)  and  the  convict  teachers  were  reduced  to  the 
ranks. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  was  early  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  premises  were  in  a  condition  demanding  immediate  and  con- 
siderable repairs.  Several  buildings  have  not  been  roofed  for 
twelve  years.  They  have  been  patched  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  State  has  been  compelled  to  pay  contractors  for  damage  to 
their  stock,  caused  by  leakage.  In  one  of  the  workshops  the 
floor  was  rotting  and  the  timbers  supporting  it  were  so  much 
decayed  as  to  render  it  unsafe.  The  barns  and  sheds  needed 
shingling,  and  in  many  other  respects  the  property  of  the  State 
was  in  danger  of  suffering  serious  injury,  unless  instant  action 
was  taken  by  the  Directors.  Under  these  circumstances, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  buildings,  such  repairs  were 
ordered  as  could  not  be  delayed  without  rendering  the  Directors 
liable  to  the  charge  of  culpable  neglect. 

Other  repairs  should  be  commenced  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment.  The  lower  floor  in  the  east  workshop  is  already  in  an 
insecure  condition.  Some  alterations  and  improvements  should 
be  made  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  Chaplain ;  and  a  machine 
for  the  manufacture  of  gas  would  seem  to  be  demanded  on  the 
score  both  of  economy  and  convenience.  To  meet  the  expense 
which  will  be  incurred  by  these  changes,  with  some  others 
involving  a  comparatively  small  outlay,  we  respectfully  ask  an 
appropriation  of  $3,000. 
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Your  attention  has  been  frequently  called  to  the  deplorable 
condition  of  our  insane  convicts.  A  single  quotation  from  the 
report  of  the  Prison  Physician  to  the  Legislature  of  1871  will 
suffice  as  a  specimen  of  many  appeals :  "  I  need  not  repeat 
what  has  been  often  said  :  The  State  Prison  is  not  a  suitable 
institution  for  the  treatment  of  insane  men.  The  State  has  made 
ample  provision  for  this  class,  and  humanity  requires  that  the 
advantage  should  be  made  available  to  them."  In  May,  1879,  a 
competent  medical  commission,  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
after  a  thorough  investigation  of  cases  of  alleged  or  suspected 
insanity  in  the  Prison,  pronounced  three  of  the  convicts  insane. 
No  order  has  been  received  directing  their  removal,  and  they  still 
remain  in  their  dark,  unwholesome  cells,  deprived  of  proper 
medical  care  and  adequate  scientific  treatment 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  Legislature  of  a  civilized  com- 
monwealth deliberately  desires  this  state  of  things  to  continue. 
Whether  the  cause  be  traced  to  red  tape  or  legislative  apathy, 
the  result  is  the  same.  The  report  of  the  Prison  Directors  to 
the  Legislature  of  1869,  after  alluding  to  the  want  of  suitable 
accommodations  for  insane  convicts,  to  the  suggestion  in  the  re- 
port of  the  previous  year,  that  they  should  be  removed  to  the 
Middletown  Hospital,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  "  unable 
to  place  a  single  unfortunate  in  that  institution,"  concludes  the 
subject  with  this  startling  statement:  "  The  result  has  been  that 
one  has  committed  suicide,  another  has  died,  while  others  are 
tending  in  the  same  direction;"  adding  a  single  comment: 
"  In  calling  your  attention  to  this  matter,  we  have  only  dis- 
charged our  duty  to  this  long  neglected  class  of  convicts.  The 
Warden  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  ameliorate  their  condition, 
but  it  is  out  of  his  power  to  make  them  comfortable." 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  this  official  appeal  was  made  to 
the  Legislature,  and  no  remedy  has  yet  been  provided  for  a 
grievance  which  amounts  to  inhumanity.  A  radical  reform 
must  be  effected  without  delay,  or  Connecticut  will  stand  con- 
victed of  criminal  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  a  class  which 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  awakens  the  lively  sympathy  of 
every  Christian  community.  How  the  needed  relief  can  best  be 
afforded  it  may  be  beyond  our  province,  as  it  is  certainly  beyond 
the  proper  limits  of  this  report,  to  consider.     But  whatever  plan 
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is  adopted  should  be  carried  into  operation  with  all  practicable 
dispatch  and  should  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  provide 
promptly  for  every  case  of  insanity  occurring  at  any  time  within 
the  Prison. 

The  reports  of  the  Warden,  Chaplain,  and  Physician  are  here- 
with submitted. 

FRANCIS  WAYLAND,   President. 

THOMAS  McMANUS,  Secretary. 

JOHN  H.  LEEDS. 

HENRY  T.  SPERRY. 

S.  STORRS  COTTON. 

LEWIS  WHITMORE. 

NATHAN  M.  BELDEN. 
Wethersfield,  November  30,  1879. 


WARDEN'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Directors  of  Connecticut  State  Prison : 

Gentlemen  : 

In  compliance  with  the  law,  I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  to 
you  the  following  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Prison  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  November  30,  1879,  showing  the  amount 
of  receipts  and  expenditures,  the  number  of  prisoners  received 
and  discharged,  in  confinement  at  the  present  time  and  how 
employed;  their  nativity,  sex,  color,  &c,  &c,  together  with  the 
usual  financial  and  statistical  tables. 

By  referring  to  the  accompanying  statements  you  will  see, 
that  the  income  of  the  Prison  for  the  past  year  is  thirty -one 
thousand  nine  hundred  thirty  and  TW  dollars  ($31,930.16),  and 
the  expenditures,  thirty-one  thousand  two  hundred  thirty-seven 
and  r%\  dollars  ($31,237.97),  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 
Prison  of  six  hundred  ninety  two  and  Ty„  dollars  ($692.19). 

Taking  into  consideration  that  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of 
our  population  are  unproductive,  and  are  fed,  clothed,  and 
receive  medical  treatment  from  the  earnings  of  those  who  are 
able  to  labor,  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  me,  as  doubtless  it  is  to 
yourselves,  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  Prison  for  one  year  at 
least,  has  proved  self-sustaining ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  in  my 
mind,  if  the  present  high  prices  of  provisions  continue  for  the 
year  to  come,  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  show  so  favorable  a 
result  in  the  future.  As  regards  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
prison,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Physician ;  and  to 
the  report  of  the  Chaplain,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.    Greorge  H. 
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Woods,  manager  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  in  reference  to  its  moral  and  reli- 
gious condition. 

To  Mr.  Woods  and  the  worthy  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly 
devoted  their  time  and  services,  for  the  moral  and  religious 
instruction  of  the  unfortunates  under  my  charge,  I  desire  to 
express  my  sincere  thanks. 

With  my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  you,  gentlemen,  for 
your  cordial  co-operation  and  kindly  suggestions  during  the  past 
year,  and  to  the  subordinate  officers  for  the  prompt  and  cheerful 
performance  of  their  sometimes  arduous  duties, 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

AUGUSTUS  SARGENT,    Warden. 

Wethersfield,  November  30,  1879. 
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INCOME. 

SHOE   SHOPS. 

Received  for  work  done,         ....  $29,848.50 

Stock  on  hand  November  30,  1879,        .         .  111.07  $29,959.57 

Stock  on  hand  November  30,  1878,         .  .         $141.30 

Amount  to  debit  of  this  account,     .  .         .  4.75        $146,05 

$29,813.52 

PROFIT    AND    LOSS. 

Received  from  visitors  the  past  year,  ....      $1,225.19 

BOARD    ACCOUNT. 

Received  for  board  of  United  States  convicts,  .         .         $891.45 


EXPENDITURES, 


EXPENSE    ACCOUNT. 


Stock  on  hand  November  30,  1878,        .         .  $6,324,22 

Salaries  of  officers, 12,478.58 

Board  of  officers,   lights,    fuel,    and  incidental 

expenses, 8,007.00  $26,809.80 

Sundry  credits  to  this  account,         .         .         .  1,611.13 

Stock  on  hand  November  30,  1879,         .         .  6,892.26       8  503.39 

$18,306.41 

PROVISIONS. 

Stock  on  hand  November  30,  1878,        .         .  $1,775.86 

Amount  since  purchased,        ....  10,532.10  $12,307.96 

6,869-J  Lbs.  pork  sold  from  this  account  at  6c,  412.17 

Sundry  credits  to  this  account,          .         .         .  326.24 

Stock  on  hand  November  30,  1879,         .         .  1,678.25       2,416.66 

$9,891.30 
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CLOTHING   AND    BEDDING. 

Stock  on  hand  November  30,  1878,        .         .     $3,495.02 

Amount  since  purchased,        .         .         .         .       2,325.33     $5,820.35 

Sundry  credits  to  this  account,  including  $300 
received  from  Watkinson  Prison  Aid  So- 
ciety, and  expended  for  clothing  for  dis- 
charged prisoners,  ....  424.95 

Stock  on  hand  November  30,  1879,         .  .       3,209.25       3.634.20 


$2,186.15 

HOSPITAL. 

Stock  on  hand  November  30,  1878, 

$150.00 

Amount  since  purchased, 

300.46 

Physician's  salary,          .... 

250.00 

$700.46 

Stock  on  hand  November  30,  1879, 

150.00 

TRANSPORTATION    OF    CONVICTS. 

Paid  for  the  transportation  of  convicts  from  the 
different  counties  during  the  year  ending 
November  30,  1879,       . 


$550.46 


$303.65 


RECAPITULATION 
INCOME. 


Shoe  shops, 

Profit  and  loss, 

Board  of  United  States  convicts, 


$29,813.52 

1,225.19 

891.45 

$31,930.16 


EXPENSES. 


ExpensS  account, 
Provision  account, 
Clothing  and  bedding  account 
Hospital  account,   . 
Transportation  of  convicts, 
Balance  net  gain, 


,18,306.41 

9,891.30 

2,186.15 

550.46 

303.65 

692.19 

B31.930.16 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY. 


Paid   for  advertising  petitions  for  pardon,   by- 
order  of  General  Assembly,     ...  ,$15.05 

Paid  for  Prison  Library,  by  order  of  General 

Assembly,      . 287.68 

Paid  for  necessary  repairs  and  improvements, 

by  order  of  Directors,      .         ...         .  3,500.00 

Book  Accounts,  November  30,  1878,      .         .        $541.91 

"  "  "       1879,       .         .  553.07  11.16 

Due  from  the  Prison  November  30,  1878,        .  475.24 

Cash  on  hand  November  30,  1879,  .         .  1,365.83 

Amount  of  property  on  hand  as  per  inventory, 

November  30,  1878,       ....     11,886.40 

Amount  of  property  on  hand  as  per  inventory, 

November  30,  1879,       ....     12,040.83  154.43 

$5,809.39 


Received  from  the  State  Treasurer  on   order  of 

Directors,       .         .         .  .         .  $3,500.00 

Received  from  the  State  Treasurer  for  benefit 

of  Prison  Library,  .  '       .  .         .  200.00 

Received  from  the  State  Treasurer,  this  amount 
being  deficiency  for  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1878, 1,417.20 

Excess  of  income  above  expenditures,  being 
the  net  gain  for  year  ending  November 
30,  1879, 692.19 

$5,809.39 
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Wethersfield,  Dec.  5,  1879. 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  value  of  the  State  Prison  property, 
November  30,  1879,  as  appraised  by  us,  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

Real    Estate,    comprising    State   Prison    buildings,   with 

Warden's  house  and  about  eighteen  acres  of  land,         $170,000.00 

Personal  Property,  consisting  of  furniture,  clothing  and 
bedding,  provisions,  hospital  stores,  live  stock,  vehi- 
cles, tools,  &c.,.&c, 12,040.83 

[Signed,]  E.  P.   SKINNER,  )      Appraisers, 

LORENZO  TTJPPER,  J       under  oath. 

Wethersfield,  Dec.  5,  1879. 
HartFord  County,  ss. 

Personally  appeared  E.  P.  Skinner  and  Lorenzo  Tupper,  and 
made  oath  that  they  would  justly  appraise  the  property  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  situate  in  Wethersfield,  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  before  me, 

ALBERT  GALPIN, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Wethersfield,  Dec.  19,  1879. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  have  examined  the  annual  accounts 
of  the  Warden  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  and  compared 
the  vouchers  therewith,  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1879, 
and  find  them  correct. 

DAVID  P.  NICHOLS, 


Auditors. 
R.  W.  FARMER, 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Number  of  Prisoners  in  confinement  December  1,   1878,  since 
received,  Deaths,  Discharged,  &c. 

Whole  number  in  confinement  December  1,  1878,      .         .       278 
Since  received,         .         '.  .         .         .         .  .  .110 


Discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence, 

"  by  order  of  General  Assembly, 

"  "       "      "   Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

"  "       "      "   President  of  the  United  States, 

Died, 


Leaving  in  confinement  November  30,  1879, 
Of  this  number  there  are  for  the  first  offence,     . 
"  "  "for  the  second  offence, 

"  "  "      for  the  third  offence, 

"  "  "      for  the  fourth  offence, 

"  "  "for  the  sixth  offence,   , 


Number  received  from   each  County. 


Fairfield  County, 
Hartford  County,     . 
Litchfield  County,   . 
Middlesex  County, 
New  Haven  County, 
New  London  County, 
Tolland  County, 
Windham  County, 
State  Reform  School, 
United  States  Navy, 
United  States  District  Court, 


388 


121 

7 
1 
2 
6  137 


251 


227 

18 

3 

2 

1 


251 


63 
45 
38 

7 
42 

:6 

6 

21 

1 

7 
5 


251 
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The  one  hundred  and  ten  received   during  the   year   ending 
November  30,   1879,  were  from 

Fairfield  County,     .  .  .22     New  London  County, 


Hartford  County,    . 
Litchfield  County,   . 
Middlesex  County, 
New  Haven  County, 


22  Windham  County, 

15  United  States  Navy, 

7  U.  S.  District  Court, 

14  State  Reform  School, 


8 
11 

6 

4 

1 
—   110 


color  and  sex. 


TV  hite  Males, 

"      Females, 
Colored  Males, 


occupation. 

Males  employed  in  making  boots  and  shoes, 

Males  employed  in  cooking, 

Out-door  men, 

Hospital  nurse, 

Shoemaker, 

Book-binder,    . 

Blacksmith, 

Barber, 

Carpenter, 

Aged,  infirm  and  crippled 

Females, 

Insane,    . 

Hall  waiters,   . 

Shop  waiters, 

Invalids, 


222 

4 
25 


200 
9 
5 


251 


251 


Americans^ 
Foreigners, 


nativity. 


189 

62 


251 
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NATIVITY. 


California,       . 

1 

Rhod 

e  Is!  a 

ad,    .                    4 

Connecticut,  . 

99 

South  Caro 

lina,           .            1 

District  of  Columbia, 

2 

Vermont,  . 

2 

Illinois, 

1 

Virginia,   . 

4 

Indiana,          . 

1 

Canada, 

3 

Iowa,     . 

1 

England,   . 

.         .           5 

Kentucky,      . 

1 

France, 

2 

Louisiana,       . 

1 

Germany, 

7 

Maine,  . 

2 

Italy, 

3 

Massachusetts, 

28 

Ireland, 

35 

New  Jersey, 

5 

Nova  Scot 

ia,      .       .  .            1 

New  York,    . 

30 

Prussia, 

1 

North  Carolina, 

1 

St.  Helena 

2 

Ohio,     .... 

1 

Sweden,    . 

2 

Pennsylvania, 

4 

Switzerlanc 

I,       .         ,           1 

—  251 

AGES   ^ 

^HEN 

COMMITTED 

Under  20  years  of  age,    . 

22 

From  20  to  30  years  of  age, 

.    ■      .        124 

From  30  to  40  years  of  age, 

60 

From  40  to  50  years  of  age, 

.          .          31 

Over  50  years  of  age. 

14 

251 

CRIMES. 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill, 

# 

.         .            7 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill  and 

burg 

lary, 

4 

Arson,   .... 

.         .            4 

Assault  with  intent  to  rob, 

2 

Attempt  to  murder, 

1 

Attempt  at  burglary, 

. 

■2 

Attempt  at  rape, 

. 

7 

Boat  stealing, 

. 

1 

Bigamy, 

2 

Breaking  and  entering,     . 

9 

Breaking  and  entering  in  the  ( 

laytime, 

1 

Burning  a  dwelling, 

. 

6 

Burglary  and  breaking  jail, 

. 

.      '   -.           2 
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Breaking  into  a  dwelling-house 

> 

1 

Burglary  and  theft, 

7 

Burglary, 

46 

Counterfeiting, 

2 

Forgery, 

5 

Horse  stealing, 

15 

Incest,     .... 

2 

Murder, 

2 

Murder  commuted, 

2 

Murder  in  the  second  degree, 

29 

Manslaughter, 

7 

Placing  obstructions  on  railroac 

track 

> 

2 

Passing  counterfeit  money, 

3 

Robbery, 

4 

Rape,     .... 

10 

Statutory  burglary, 

4 

Theft,     .... 

36 

Theft  from  the  person, 

13 

Tramp,   .... 

5 

Theft  from  the  person  and  bun 

;iary, 

1 

United  States  navy  prisoners, 

5 

Uttering  and  publishing  a  forg< 

id  draft, 

2 

—  251 

S 

ENTENCES. 

For  2  months, 

1      For  5  years  and  $1  fine, 

2 

1     3  months, 

1        ' 

'     5  years,  6  months, 

1 

'     6  months, 

3 

'     6  years, 

7 

'     1  year,    .          .          .         . 

14 

1     6  years  and  $1  fine, 

2 

'     1  year,  6  months,    . 

9 

'     6  years,  6  months, 

1 

'     2  years, 

54 

'     7  years, 

8 

'     2  years,  2  months,   . 

1        ' 

'     7  years  and  $5  fine, 

1 

'     2  years,  6  months,  . 

12 

'     9  years, 

3 

1     2  years,  9  months,  . 

1 

'   1 0  years, 

9 

'     3  years, 

28 

'   10  years  and  $500  fine,  1 

1     3  years  and  $100  fine,     . 

2        ' 

'  10  years  and  $1  fine, 

1 

'     3  years,  6  months,   . 

3 

'   12  years, 

2 

'     4  years, 

24 

'   15  years, 

2 

'     4  years,  3  months,  . 

3 

'  Life,     . 

43 

"     5  years, 

12 

—  251 
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PRISONERS  UNDER  SENTENCE  FOR  LIFE. 


Steven' Abbott, 
Joseph  H.  Clark, 
Isaac  Randolph, 
Frederick  Hall, 
John  Warren, 
James  Cuff, 
Charles  J.  Allen, 
HarveyChamberlain, 
Charles  E.  Gilbert, 
William  H.  Green, 
Joel  W.  Perkins, 
Michael  Cherest, 
John  Dynes, 
Oscar  B.  Graves, 
John  R.  Johnson, 
Elihu  B.  Spear, 
William  B.  Libby, 
James  E.  Lattin, 
William  Erwin, 
Christopher  Fagan, 
Charles  W.  Clark, 
Dwight  F.  Steere, 
Robert  L.  Espy, 
George  Allen, 
Patrick  Lynch, 
John  Anderson, 
Lorena  Alexander, 
Michael  McNamara, 
James  Mahoney, 
Kate  M.  Cobb, 
Frank  Bassett, 
John  H.  Davis, 
Wesley  W.  Bishop, 
John  Hawley, 
George  Hudson, 
Charles  Walton, 
Roswell  S.  Bartlett, 
Willis  J.  Bailey, 
Joseph  Kenney, 
Joseph  Warren, 
John  H.  Shields, 
Edgar  Freeman, 
Charles  Worden, 


Where 
Convicted. 


New  Haven, 


Litchlield, 
Tolland, 
Brooklyn, 
Litchfield, 

Hartford, 
Litchfield, 

Hartford, 


New  Haven, 
Hartford, 
New  London, 
Bridgeport, 
New  Haven, 

Hartford, 

Norwich, 

Hartford, 

Bridgeport, 

New  Haven, 
it 

Bridgeport, 

Haddam, 

Norwich, 

Bridgeport, 

Hartford, 

Norwich, 

Danbury, 

New  Haven, 

Litchfield, 

Bridgeport, 

New  Haven, 

Bridgeport, 

Hartford, 

New  Haven, 

ct 

Bridgeport, 


When 
Convicted. 


Jan.  15 
May  10 
July  16 
July  19 
Dec.  14 
Nov.  22 
Sept.  30 
Nov.  21 
May  4 
Sept.  25 
April  28 
May  11 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  23 
Mar.  14 
Dec.  9 
Feb.  22 
March  9 
May  14 
May  14. 
Sept.  3 
April  24 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  7 
Oct.  26 
May  29 
Nov.  8 
Sept.  23 
Dec.  3 
Jan.  17 
March  1 
April  3 
May  20 
Oct.  21 
Sept.  28 
Feb.  1 
Sept.  1 
Oct.  20 
Sept.  7. 
Dec.  20 
Feb.  4 
Jan.  17 
Feb.     9 


1869 

1872 
1856 
1871 
1859. 
1860 
1865 
1868 
1865. 
1869 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1877, 
1877 
1877 
1878, 
1878 
1878, 
1878, 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1868 
1869 
1871 
1876 
1876 
1876. 
1876 
1878. 
1879 
1879, 


Nativity. 


Conn., 

Louisiana, 

Fenn., 

Mass., 

Conn., 

Ireland, 

Conn., 


Virginia, 
Conn., 
Mass., 
Conn. , 

Sweden, 
Penn., 
Maine, 
Conn., 

New  York, 

Virginia, 

Mass., 

Ireland, 

Conn., 

Ireland, 

Sweden, 

New  York, 

Ireland, 

Conn., 

Mass., 
Conn., 

St.  Helena, 
New  York, 
Conn., 
New  York, 
Conai., 

Ireland, 
Conn., 
New  York, 


Crimes. 


Murder. 
k 

Murder  com. 
it        tt 

Murder  2d  deg. 


PRISONERS  PARDONED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY,  JANUARY  SESSION,  1879. 


NAMES. 

NATIVITY. 

CRIMES. 

Jacob  Brown, 
Robert  L.  Corey, 
Joseph  Conners, 
James  Donnelly, 
Edwin  M.  Hall, 
Willis  Miner, 
Emmanuel  Montero, 

Bridgeport, 

New  London, 

Connecticut, 

Ireland, 

Connecticut, 

Connecticut, 

Portugal, 

Arson. 

Rape.                               [track. 

Placing  obstructions  on  R.  R. 

Arson. 

Burglary. 

Theft  and  horse  stealing. 

Manslaughter. 

Prisoners  pardoned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Prisoners  pardoned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
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RATIONS. 

Sunday,  Breakfast,  Codfish  hash,  bread  and  coffee. 

Dinner,  Beef  and  vegetable  soup,  and  bread. 

Supper,  Bread. 

Monday,  Breakfast,  Corned  beef  hash,  bread  and  coffee. 

Dinner,  Corned  beef  and  vegetables,  and  bread. 

Supper,  Mush  and  molasses. 


Tuesday,  Breakfast,  Rice  and  corned  beef  hash,  bread  and  coffee. 

Dinner,  Stewed  beans  and  pork,  and  bread. 

Supper,  Hominy  and  milk. 

Wednesday,     Breakfast,  Codfish  hash  and  bread  and  coffee. 

Dinner,  Fresh  beef  stew  and  bread. 

Supper,  Bread  and  molasses. 

Ihursday,        Breakfast,  Baked  pork  and  beans,  bread  and  coffee. 

Dinner,  Corned  beef  and  vegetables,  and  bread. 

Supper,  Mush  and  molasses. 

Friday,  Breakfast,  Rice  and  molasses,  bread  and  coffee. 

Dinner,  Codfish  hash  and  bread. 

Supper,  Tea  and  bread. 

Saturday,         Breakfast,  Corned  beef  hash,  bread  and  coffee. 

Dinner,  Stewed  peas  and  pork,  and  bread. 

Supper,  Mush  and  milk. 
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CHAPLAIN'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Directors  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison : 
Gentlemen  : 

I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  Chaplain  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Prison  July  1st,  A.  D.  1879.  The  brief  period  which  has 
intervened  since  that  time  has  passed  with  interest  and  profit  to 
myself  at  least,  and  I  trust  also  to  the  inmates  of  the  institution 
whose  moral  and  intellectual  interests  have  been  intrusted  to  my 
supervision. 

Eeligious  Services. 

As  during  preceding  years,  prayers  and  singing  have  been 
conducted  with  the  males  in  the  hall,  and  prayers  with  the 
females  in  their  department,  and  each  Lord's  day,  with  the 
exception  of  the  fourth  (which  is  assigned  to  Eoman  Catholics 
for  the  services  of  their  church),  are  held  in  the  Chapel. 

When  I  entered  upon  my  duties  the  Sunday  School  was 
taught  by  persons  selected  from  the  convicts.  We  immediately 
set  about  the  work  of  reform  in  this  direction,  in  which  we  have 
been  greatly  assisted  and  encouraged  by  the  Warden  and 
Deputy.  For  several  weeks  the  officers  were  enlisted  as  teach- 
ers; but  more  recently,  through  the  earnest  efforts  of  George  H. 
Woods,  Esq.,  manager  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  Hartford,  we  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  assistance 
of  several  cultivated,  Christian  gentlemen,  who  have  entered 
upon  this  work  with  zeal  and  discretion,  and  are  making  them- 
selves very  useful.  A  great  change  is  already  manifest  in  the 
increased  attendance  and  constantly  growing  interest  in  the  study 
of  the  word  of  God.  The  Sabbath  School  now  holds  its  sessions 
every  Lord's  day.  It  is  expected  that  all  who  can  will  attend 
upon  the  ministrations  of  the  Chapel,  and  most  avail  themselves 
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of  the  opportunity  furnished,  and  listen  with  deep  and  increasing 
interest  to  the  word  preached. 

The  Music. 
This  service  is  conducted  at  all  our  gatherings  by  the  inmates 
of  the  prison,  Sunday  afternoon  excepted,  and  has  proved  to  be 
a  most  profitable  and  interesting  service.  The  songs  sung  often 
touch  a  responsive  chord  in  the  heart  of  the  strong  man,  and  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  silent  tear  fall  from  the  eye. 
On  each  Sunday  afternoon  we  have  a  praise  service,  led  by  Mr. 
Hewins  of  Hartford.  The  introduction  and  continuance  of  this 
service,  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Sperry,  one  of 
the  Directors  of  the  prison.  Prominent  speakers,  mostly  from 
Hartford,  have  delivered  addresses  on  these  occasions,  to  all  of 
whom  we  would  express  our  gratitude.  The  new  organ  which 
has  been  placed  in  the  Chapel  renders  us  great  assistance,  and 
adds  much  to  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  the  services. 

Reading  Matter. 

Each  cell  is  supplied  with  a  Protestant  or  Catholic  Bible  as 
the  occupant  elects.  Protestant  Episcopal  and  Catholic  Prayer 
Books  are  furnished  by  those  churches  to  all  who  wish  them. 
Eeligious  papers  of  different  Christian  denominations  are  also 
distributed  among  the  prisoners  and  are  highly  appreciated. 
When  we  entered  upon  our  labors  we  found  the  Library  in  a 
most  deplorable  condition.  Many  volumes  were  so  torn  and 
defaced  as  to  necessitate  their  removal  from  our  shelves.  The 
balance,  as  far  as  possible,  have  been  repaired,  although  hun- 
dreds of  them  now  remaining  are  really  of  no  value,  but  since 
they  have  been  rebound  and  covered  they  make  a  much  more 
presentable  appearance.  During  the  year  Director  McManus 
has  presented  to  the  prison  over  sixty  volumes,  which  have  been 
bound  and  placed  upon  our  shelves.  We  receive  one  copy  each 
of  Harper's,  Appleton's,  and  Scribner's.  The  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  Library  is  due  to  several  inmates  of  the  institution, 
who  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  have  spent  much  time 
and  labor  upon  it. 

In  Conclusion. 

Owing  to  my  limited  term  of  service,  I  am  able  to  say  but 
little  as  to  the  results  of  the  year's  labors ;  but  am  convinced, 
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that  while  some  go  forth  from  us  to  continue  in  the  ways  of  sin 
and  crime,  there  are  others  who  demonstrate  in  their  lives  that 
"Good  seed  has  been  sown  on  good  ground."  I  thank  the 
officers  of  the  institution  for  their  many  acts  of  kindness,  and 
their  assistance  in  our  work,  and  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  deep 
interest  you  have  shown  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  welfare  of 
the  prison  and  myself  personally. 

Education. 

Eead  and  write, 219 

Reads  only, 25 

Can  neither  read  or  write,        .....  7 

251 


Habits. 

Temperate, 75 

Intemperate,    ........       176 


251 


Been  in  Reform  School,  .         .         .         .         .         .33 

Never  been  in  Reform  School,         ....       218 
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AMASA  HOWARD,   Chaplain. 
Wethersfield,  November  30,  1879. 
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Hartford,  December  10,  1879. 
Captain  Sargent,  Warden  Connecticut  State  Prison : 
Dear  Sir  : 

Having  learned  last  Sunday  that  your  Board  would  meet  this 
week,  and  thinking  perhaps  the  subject  of  the  Sunday  School 
experiment  might  be  a  matter  in  which  the  Board  would  be 
interested  and  make  some  inquiries  about,  I  called  a  meeting  of 
the  teachers  last  evening  for  the  purpose  of  getting  their  experi- 
ence and  views  of  the  work  in  order  that  you  might  have  both 
sides,  and  I  must  say  the  reports  were  most  gratifying.  Each 
man  gave  his  experience,  and  the  universal  testimony  was,  that 
the  men  had  behaved  well  in  all  respects,  that  there  had  been  no 
disposition  shown  to  depart  from  the  general  subject  of  the 
lesson,  and  that  the  classes  were  the  most  attentive  and  eager  to 
learn  they  had  ever  presided  over.  They  all  expressed  them- 
selves as  willing  to  continue  in  the  good  work,  and  were  only 
sorry  that  more  time  could  not  be  given,  as  they  found  the  time 
too  limited  to  go  through  the  lesson.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
work  in  which  men  have  shown  more  interest  than  this,  and  I 
have  faith  to  believe  that  they  will  be  willing  to  continue  as  long 
as  it  shall  be  considered  for  the  best  good  of  the  prison  disci- 
pline and  the  inmates.  So  far  it  seems  to  be  a  work  with  which 
all  parties  are  satisfied. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GEORGE  H.  WOODS, 

Manager   Y.  M.   C.  A. 


Appended  please  find  plan  on  which  the  Teachers'  Corps  is 
organized. 

The  following  agreement  is  signed  by  all  of  the  teachers : 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Hartford  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  agree  to  organize  ourselves  into  a  Teachers' Association,  for  the 
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purpose  of  teaching  in  the  Connecticut  State  Prison  Sunday  School,  and 
we  agree  to  serve  in  such  order  as  we  may  be  appointed  by  a  committee  to 
be  selected  by  us,  and  in  case  we  are  unable  to  fill  our  appointment,  we 
agree  to  notify  said  committee  in  due  season,  and  leave  the  selection  of  a 
substitute  in  their  hands. 

Rodney  Dennis,  Secretary  Travelers'  Insurance  Company. 

Wm.  Waldo  Hyde,  Attorney. 

Edwin  Witherell,  Salesman. 

Henry  W.  Taylor,  Retired. 

William  B.  Willard,  Retired. 

F.  N.  Allen,  Bookkeeper  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Geo.  M.  Spencer,  Attorney. 

Henry  E.  Taintor,  Attorney. 

Chas.  E.  Gilbert,  Treasurer  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Wm.  Berry,  Bookkeeper. 

H.  P.  Goddard,  General  Insurance  and  Real  Estate. 

George  Kellogg,  General  Insurance  and  Real  Estate.    ' 

Dr.  J.  A.  Steven,  Physician. 

B.  R.  Allen,  General  Insurance. 

D.  H.  Wells,  Secretary  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Judge  H.  Willey,  Attorney. 

J.  M.  Allen,  President  Boiler  Insurance  Company. 

S.  A.  Galpin,  Attorney. 

B.  Perrin,  Teacher  High  School. 


PHYSICIAN'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Directors  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison : 
Gentlemen  : 

There  has  been  quite  an  unusual  number  of  deaths  during 
the  last  year,  six  virtually  from  consumption,  and  one  from 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  probably  originating  in  a  previous 
scrofulous  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

You  will  very  properly  inquire  whether  this  exceptional  mor- 
tality is  the  result  of  a  faulty  sanitary  condition  of  the  prison. 
A  fair  and  careful  examination  will  show  conclusively,  I  think, 
that  it  is  not.  It  is  true,  in  two  of  the  cases  death  was  caused 
by  disease  which  had  its  beginning  in  the  prison,  but  the  same 
is  of  no  infrequent  occurrence  wherever  intermittent  fever 
prevails. 

In  my  report  last  year  I  stated  there  were  at  that  time  an 
unusual  number  of  cases  of  consumption ;  also  that  the  disease 
was  contracted  before  the  patients  came  into  prison. 

In  July,  1878  (at  which  time  I  began  my  present  service  at 
the  prison),  there  were  fourteen  who  had  unmistakable  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  Of  this  number  six  have  since  died  (two 
last  year),  seven  were  discharged,  one  of  whom  died  soon  after. 
Three  were  in  better  health  than  at  the  commencement  of  their 
confinement.  One  is  in  tolerable  health  now,  in  the  hospital ; 
better  in  fact  than  a  year  ago. 

The  following  is  a  very  brief  account  of  the  cases  ending  in 
death : 

The  four  cases  of  chronic  consumption  terminated  respectively 
March'  3,  April  2,  June  1  and  July  14.  It  should  be  added 
that  an  affection  of  the  brain,  not  perhaps  necessarily  connected 
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with,  or  caused  by,  the  general  disease,  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  death  in  the  first  case,  and  in  the  last  a  profuse  pulmonary 
hemorrhage  hastened  materially  the  result.  A  young  man  died 
January  9.  The  circumstances  were  peculiar.  He  had  a  sharp 
attack  of  intermittent  fever  ,in  November;  it  yielded  very 
readily,  but  was  followed  by  persistent  cough.  His  previous 
health  had  been  fair,  and  a  careful  examination  of  his  chest  failed 
to  discover  any  symptoms  of  tubercular  deposit ;  neither  were 
his  general  symptoms  suggestive  of  such  disease.  Nevertheless 
the  entrance  of  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  (pneumathorax), 
which  occurred  December  16  and  ultimately  caused  his  death,  is 
so  rare,  except  as  the  result  of  tubercles,  that  it  is  probable  they 
did  exist,  and  hence  I  have  given  the  case  as  one  of  consump- 
tion. It  should  be  added  that  he  was  improving  and  had  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  gaining  some  degree  of  tolerable  health, 
but  unfortunately  his  time  had  expired,  and  notwithstanding  all 
reasoning  and  persuasion,  he  could  not  content  himself  to 
remain.  He  died  suddenly,  apparently  in  consequence  of  excite- 
ment and  over-exertion.  Another  young  man  whose  health  had 
been  fairly  good  had  intermittent  fever  in  November.  There 
was  nothing  unusual  in  its  course ;  it  yielded  readily  to  the  usual 
remedies.  Laryngeal  consumption  was  rapidly  and  persistently 
developed.  The  patient  died  May  28.  He  had,  previous  to  his 
sickness  in  November,  a  chronic  skin  disease  that  gave  him 
some  annoyance,  but  there  was  no  suspicion  of  any  tendency  to 
tuberculous  disease.  The  remaining  case  was  of  a  colored  boy. 
He  came  into  prison  in  November.  He  did  not  seem  in  quite 
his  right  mind,  was  very  reticent,  seemed  homesick  and 
depressed.  April  30  he  manifested  symptoms  of  serious  disease 
of  the  bowels.  He  became  rapidly  worse  and  was  so  violent  in 
his  delirium  as  to  require  restraint.  May  6  he  was  much  better, 
sat  up  and  talked  about  going  to  work  in  the  kitchen,  where  he 
had  been  previous  to  coming  to  the  hospital.  The  night  follow- 
ing, he  suddenly  went  into  a  state  of  collapse,  and  died  in  an 
hour.  Although  it  had  not  been  suspected  from  the  character 
of  the  bowel  trouble  and  his  previous  history,  it  is  quite  prob- 
able mesenteric  disease  had  existed  for  some  time  previous. 

The  average  death  rate  in  a  community  is  justly  considered  a 
fair  indication  of  its  sanitary  condition.     In  a  small  community, 
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however,  nothing  would  be  more  unfair  than  to  judge  of  general 
healthfulness  by  the  deaths  of  a  few  months  or  a  single  year. 
Circumstances,  as  in  the  cases  I  have  brought  to  your  notice, 
wholly  .independent  of  the  general  health,  may  crowd  unusual 
numbers  into  a  small  period.  No  one  will  contend  that  the  con- 
ditions for  maintaining  the  health  of  the  inmates  have  been  at 
any  time  during  the  last  ten  years  better  than  during  the  last 
year.  The  average  rate  of  mortality  during  this  period  is 
slightly  over  1  2-10  per  cent.,  leaving  out  the  deaths  from  suicide, 
which  not  being  properly  from  disease,  and  being  more  frequent 
than  in  general  population,  should  be  fairly  omitted.  The  num- 
ber of  suicides  was  five.  If  these  are  included,  the  death  rate 
would  average  for  the  ten  years  1  35  100  per  cent,  nearly.  The 
death  rate  in  the  State,  1876,  was  18.8  to  1,000,  or  almost  1  9-10 
per  cent. ;  in  1877  a  little  less.  Comparing  this  with  the  average 
death  rate  in  the  prison,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  serious 
^accusation  can  be  brought  against  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
institution,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  very  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  incoming  convicts  are  more  or  less 
broken  down  by  vice,  disease,  and  the  many  hardships  and 
irregularities  of  a  criminal's  life.  Neither  has  there  been  seri- 
ous disease  from  any  cause,  except  in  connection  with  those  cases 
already  reported.  No  case  of  typhoid  or  typho  malarial  fever 
has  occurred.  Dysentery  and  dysenteric  trouble,  as  last  year, 
has  been  mild  in  its  type,  no  case  having  occurred  of  any  severi- 
ty or  long  continuance.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  your- 
selves and  every  humane  man  that  no  better  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  insane  criminals  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
sent  to  the  State  Prison.  You  are  familiar  with  the  provi- 
sions that  with  commendable  liberality  have  been  made  by 
the  Legislature  repeatedly  for  their  proper  care,  and  also  the 
manner  in  which  these  provisions  have  been  rendered  abortive. 
It  would,  I  believe,  not  be  idle  to  presume,  if  the  condition  of 
these  men  could  be  fairly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature, that  the  pleadings  of  humanity  and  a  sense  of  simple 
justice  to  a  class  perhaps  "more  sinned  against  than  sinning," 
would  lead  to  some  provision  for  them  which  would  be  avail- 
able. Five  of  these  men  are  of  necessity  confined  in  cells  in  the 
new  prison,  the  unsuitableness  of  which  you  are  fully  aware  of. 
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There  are  other  cases  milder  in  their  character,  that  fortunately 
can  be  kept  at  some  employment ;  one  is  confined  in  the  hall  of 
the  main  prison. 

The  above  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  S.  WARNEK. 
Wethersfield,  November  29,  1879. 
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SPECIAL  COMMISSION 


CONTRACT  CONVICT  LABOR. 


TO  THE  HONORABLE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT,  AT  ITS  JANUARY  SES- 
SION, A.  D.  1880. 

The  following  Petition  and  draft  of  an  Act  relating  to  Convict  Labor, 
was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1879,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  State  Prison,  to  wit : 

"  The  Petition  of  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  either  as  employers 
"  or  employed,  respectfully  represents  to  the  General  Assembly : 
"  that  the  hiring  out  of  Convict  Labor  to  outside  contractors  in  this 
"  and  neighboring  States,  works  grievous  evil  to  us  and  our  busi- 
"  ness,  by  creating  sudden  and  severe  changes  in  the  fair  and  usual 
"  price  both  of  labor  and  of  goods  ;  by  inducing  speculation  and  some- 
"  times  corrupt  competition  between  contractors,  destructive  of  long- 
"  established  industries,  and  by  forcing  an  unfair  and  odious  compe- 
"  tition  of  free  labor  with  compulsory  labor,  in  which  the  wages  of 
"  free  labor  are  minimized  and  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  by  the 
"  combined  power  and  capital  of  the  State,  thereby  increasing  greatly 
"  the  necessary  evils  resulting  from  the  displacement  of  labor  by 
"  modern  machinery ;  we,  therefore,  pray  your  Honorable  body  to 
"  pass  the  accompanying  Bill  or  such  other  wise  and  wholesome  laws 
"  as  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  great  wrong  to  us  and  our  fam- 
"  ilies. 

"  General  Assembly,  January  Session,  1879. 
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"  An  Act  Relating  to  Convict  Labor. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 

"  Assembly  convened: 

"  No  director  or  warden  of  the  State  Prison  shall  hire  out  to  any 
"  contractor  the  labor  of  any  of  the  prisoners  therein,  for  their 
"  employment  in  any  mechanical  trade  or  in  any  occupation  requir- 
"  ing  skilled  labor." 

That  committee  reported  to  the  Legislature  as  follows : 

"  That  the  system  at  present  carried  on  in  the  Connecticut  State 
"  Prison,  of  letting  out  the  labor  of  prisoners  by  contract  to  parties 
"  who  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  leading  manufacturing  inter- 
"  ests  of  the  State,  at  a  rate  per  day  far  below  that  at  which  free 
"laborers  can  work  and  live,  is  wrong  in  principle,  vicious  in  prac- 
"  tice,  and  ought  to  be  abolished. 

"But  your  committee  are  as  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  prisoners 
"  must  in  some  way  be  regularly  employed  and  at  labor  which  shall 
"  be  if  possible  remunerative  to  the  State. 

"No  matured  plan  by  which  both  objects  can  be  accomplished 
"  has  been  presented  to  your  committee,  but  it  is  thought  one  may 
"  be  devised  which  will  work  to  the  joint  advantage  of  the  State,  the 
"  manufacturers  and  employees  throughout  the  State,  and  the  pris- 
"  oners."  ■ 

That  the  matter  may  be  fully  investigated,  we  recommend  the 
passage  of  the  accompanying 

Resolution. 
"  Resolved  by  this  Assembly : 

"Sec.  1.  That  a  Commission  consisting  of  not  more  than  five  per- 
"  sons  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  whose  duty  shall  be  to 
"  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  abolishing  the  system  of  contract 
"  labor  at  present  carried  on  in  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  and  to 
"  devise,  if  possible,  a  plan  by  which  the  prisoners  can  be  kept  at 
"  regular  and  fairly  remunerative  employment  in  some  other  way 
"  than  by  contract;  to  inquire  further  as  to  what  kinds  of  employ- 
"  ment,  that  can  be  successfully  carried  on  in  the  prison,  will  least 
"conflict  with  the  established  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State. 
"  Said  commissioners  shall  report  to  the  next  session  of  the  General 
"  Assembly,  and  if  they  shall  find  a  plan  which  they  deem  practica- 
"  ble.  shall  present  a  proper  bill  to  carry  such  plan  into  execution." 

The  Commission  appointed  bv  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  in 
accordance  with  this  resolution,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 

Report. 

On  the  21st  day  of  May,  1879,  the  Commissioners  met  at  New 
Haven,  having  been  called  together  by  the  Chairman.  Edmund 
Tweedy  of  Danbury,  was  chosen  Secretary. 
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The  serious  character  of  the  charges  made  against  the  popular  sys- 
tem of  employing  convicts  could  not  but  impress  the  Commissioners 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject  submitted  for  our  investigation. 

This  was  the  first  commission  for  the  investigation  of  convict 
labor  in  Connecticut  The  subject,  however,  was  by  no  means  a 
new  one,  and  those  petitioners  who  asked  for  legislation  in  regard  to 
it,  were  asking  for  no  new  thing.  Complaints  have  been  made 
against  convict  labor  since  convicts  were  first  employed  in  produc- 
tive industries. 

There  appears  to  be  both  a  general  and  special  complaint.  The 
general  complaint  being  against  the  employment  of  convicts  in  any 
productive  industry,  and  the  special  complaints  may  be  stated  as 
follows : 

1st. 

The  product  of  convict  labor  comes  into  direct  competition  with 
the  product  of  free  labor,  thereby  disgracing  free  workmen  by  mak- 
ing them  competitors  of  criminals. 

2d. 

By  reason  of  the  low  wage  cost  of  convict  labor  the  product  of 
that  labor  can  be,  and  is,  sold  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  drive  the  pro- 
duct of  free  labor  from  the  market. 

3d. 

That  in  order  to  meet  this  competition  with  convict  labor,  the 
regular  manufacturer  has  been  forced  to  reduce  the  wages  of  his 
workmen  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent.,  to  reduce  his  profit  to  the  lowest 
possible  limit,  and  in  many  instances  to  dispose  of  his  goods  at  a  loss. 

4th. 

That  by  reason  of  this  unfair  and  odious  competition  of  free  labor 
with  compulsory  labor,  the  wages  of  the  free  laborer  are  minimized 
and  free  laborers  reduced  to  want. 

5th. 

That  these  evils  are  aggravated  by  the  use  of  machinery  while  the 
convicts  are  in  the  prison,  and  by  the  labor  of  convicts  who  have 
been  taught  skilled  labor  after  they  are  released  from  prison. 

6th. 
That  these  evils  are  in  a  large  degree  the  result  of  the  "  Contract 
System." 

7tb. 
That  the  contract  system  is  the  outgrowth  and  result  of  the 
demand  that  "  Prisons  must  pay."  That  it  is  a  kind  of  legal  slavery 
by  which  the  State  realizes  a  'profit  from  crime,  at  a  cost  of  possible 
reform  of  the  convict,  and  at  the  risk  of  making  bankrupts  of  free 
manufacturers,  and  paupers  and  criminals  of  honest  artisans. 
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8tb. 
That,  while  it  is  claimed  that  the  State  is  receiving  more  money 
for  the  labor  of  its  convicts  under  this  system  than  under  any  other, 
the  converse  is  true,  and  the  contractor  is  growing  rapidly  rich  on 
the  profits  which  under  another  system  would  accrue  to  the  State. 

On  this  point  the  petitioners  say,  "That  the  hiring  out  of  Convict 
"Labor  to  outside  contractors  in  this  and  neighboring  States  works 
"  grievous  evil  to  us  and  our  business,"  and  they  ask  that  the  con- 
tract system  may  be  abolished,  and  that  the  State  employ  convict 
labor  on  its  own  account,  thereby  avoiding  competition,  and  saving 
the  profit.  These  assertions  naturally  suggested  the  following  ques- 
tions, and  all  must  be  examined  before  any  can  be  satisfactorily 
answered. 

1st. 

Are  the  manufacturers  of  the  State  affected  by  the  product  of  con- 
vict labor,  and  to  what  degree? 

2d. 
Have  the  wages  of  artisans  or  laborers  in  this  State  been  reduced, 
or  affected,  by  wages  paid  for  convict  labor,   or  in  consequence  of 
competition  with  convict  labor? 

3d. 
Are  the  manufacturers  and  artisans  of  this  State  affected  by  con- 
vict labor  of  other  States  ? 

4th. 
Is  the  sum  paid  by  contractors  for  convict  labor  less  than  the  real 
value  of  such  labor,  and  does  the  State  suffer  a  loss  in  consequence 
of  this  system? 

5th. 
If  the  "Contract  System"  of  prison  labor  is  to  be  abolished,  what 
system  can  be  adopted,   which   will  be  reasonably   remunerative  to 
the  State,  reformatory   to  the  prisoner,   and   which    will   avoid  the 
complaints  of  the  petitioners? 

Having  thus  arrived  at  a  general  outline  of  the  plau  to  be  followed 
in  our  investigations,  it  was  decided  first*  to  visit  and  examine  the 
prison  at  Wethersfield  and  its  industry,  and  from  this  (so  far  as  this 
State  is  concerned),  first  cause,  to  trace  the  effect  into  the  manufac- 
tories and  workshops  of  the  State,  and  to  the  homes  of  the  artisans 
and  laborers. 

On  the  4th  of  June  the  Commission  met  again,  at  Wethersfield. 
The  State  Prison  Directors  had  been  invited  to  meet  with  the  com- 
mission. None,  however,  were  present  except  Judge  McManus  of 
Hartford,  who  remained  at  the  prison  the  entire  day,  a»d  who 
together  with  the  then  acting  Warden,  Capt.  Peck,  and  the  other  offi- 
cers of  the  prison,  showed  us  great  courtesy,  and  rendered  us  every 
assistance  in  their  power.     The  only  industry  at  present  in  the  prison 
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is  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  although  since  the  first 
organization  of  the  prison,  in  1827,  the  following  industries  have 
been  carried  on  and  abandoned : 


Name  of  Contractors. 
Henry  Kelly, 
Hunt,  Holbrook  &  Barber, 
Marcy  Brothers  &  Co., 
Clark  &  Holbrook, 
Ingersoll  &  Jewett, 
Camp  &  Wells, 
Hall,  Elton  &  Co., 
Baldwin  Tool  Co., 

Holbrook, 
Willis  Thrall, 
Pratt,  Bopes,  Webb  &  Co., 

Phillips, 
Wilcox  &  Wells, 
Samuel  Parker, 
S.  Packard, 


System  of  Labor. 
Contract. 


Public  account. 


Contract. 


Name  of  Industry. 
Boots  and  shoes, 
Britannia  ware, 
Cabinet  work, 
Coopering, 
Carpenters'  tools, 
Chair  making, 
11      seating, 
Cigar  making, 
Edge  tools, 
Eules,  bevels,  &c, 
Pistols, 
Smith  shop, 
Saddle  trees, 
Spectacles, 
School  apparatus, 
Shoemakers'  tools, 
Silver  burnishing, 
Table  cutlery, 
Wagon  making, 
Whips, 
Wire  goods, 


All  of  the  above  industries  have  been  abandoned  bnt  one,  all 
of  the  above  contractors  are  out  of  the  prison  but  three,  and  in  every 
instance  the  contract  has  been  abandoned  voluntarily,  and  not 
because  the  State  desired  it ;  and  the  contractors  have  failed,  or  being 
too  rich  to  suffer  beyond  recovery  from  an  ordinary  loss,  and  too 
shrewd  to  continue  an  nn profitable  business,  have  given  up  their 
contracts,  because  their  profit  was  so  small  they  could  not  compete 
with  free  labor.  Some  of  them  are  still  in  business,  employing  free 
labor. 

Boots  and  shoes  in  large  variety,  from  coarse  brogans  to  the,  finest 
ladies'  boots,  are  made  by  the  convicts,  working  under  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Contract  System." 

Three  contracts  are  now  in  force  in  the  prison — 

1st.  Messrs.  Hunt,  Holbrook  &  Barber,  who  have  been  contract- 
ors in  the  prison  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Their  contract  calls 
for  70  men. 

2d.  Messrs.  Marcy  Brothers  &  Company,  who  have  had  a  contract 
about  six  years.     Their  contract  calls  for  90  men. 

3d.  Messrs.  Clark  &  Holbrook,  who  have  been  in  the  prison  but 
four  years.     Their  contract  calls  for  80  men. 

The  average  number  of  convicts  working  for  these  contractors  is 
about  200,  or  say  85  per  cent,  of  what  the  contract  calls  for,  while 
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the  number  of  free  laborers  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes  in  the  State  was,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  2,417.  At 
the  present  time  the  number  is  estimated  at  over  3,000,  or  say  one 
convict  to  every  15  free  laborers  in  the  same  industry. 

Estimates  furnished  the  commission  by  the  three  contractors  give 
the  value  of  the  prison  labor  of  the  State  as  about  $163,851.00  per 
annum,  and  from  other  sources  the  total  boot  and  shoe  product  of 
the  State  is  estimated  at  about  $3,000,000.00  per  annum,  or  about  5|- 
per  cent,  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  of  the  State  is  done  in  prison. 
A  table  showing  the  percentage  of  various  industries  done  in  prisons 
of  the  countrv  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

These  contractors  pay  a  uniform  sum  for  the  labor  of  these  con- 
victs of  50  cents  per  day.  The  State  furnishes  the  workshops,  the 
overseers  and  labor,  and  the  contractor  furnishes  instructors  and 
machinery.  But  few  of  the  boots  and  shoes  made  here  are  sold  in 
the  State,  most  of  them  going  south  and  west.  A  few  are  sold  in 
Hartford  at  retail,  but  no  complaint  has  been  made  that  dealers  or 
manufacturers  are  affected  by  them. 

The  average  day's  work  at  Wethersfield  is  8£  hours,  more  in 
summer  and  less  in  winter.  The  convicts  have  no  set  tasks,  but  are 
obliged  to  be  diligent  and  do  a  fair  day's  work. 

Under  former  administrations  it  was  the  custom  to  allow  contract- 
ors to  use  inducements  of  mone}'-  or  gifts  to  make  the  prisoners  do  a 
greater  amount  of  work,  and  the  abominable  practice  prevailed  of 
contractors  feeing  both  officers  and  convicts.  This  practice  is  utterly 
subversive  of  discipline,  puts  those  who  pay  and  those  who  receive 
the  bribe  in  the  power  of  each  other,  and  makes  the  contractor  the 
master  of  the  prison.  It  should  never  be  allowed  ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  under  the  able  management  of  the  present  board  of  directors 
and  efficient  warden,  it  has  been  entirely  stopped. 

Bach  contractor  has  a  certain  amount  of  machinery  and  conduct 
their  work  as  in  any  first  class  free  manufactory — the  men  working 
in  gangs,  and  each  doing  but  one  part  of  the  work.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  teach  the  convicts  trades,  it  being  thought  sufficient  to  teach 
them  habits  of  industry  and  regularity. 

At  a  second  visit  to  the  prison  several  officers  and  prisoners  were 
examined.  Their  statements  printed  in  the  Appendix  are  worthy  of 
careful  consideration. 

Besides  the  State  Prison,  there  are  in  the  State,  County  Jails  and 
Reform  a  tories,  in  which  more  or  less  work  is  done.  Table  I,  in  the 
Appendix,  will  show  these  in  detail,  and  the  industries  prosecuted  in 
them,  and  the  letters  in  the  Appendix  marked  A.,  B.,  will  explain 
the  industries  at  the  Reformatory  for  boys  and  Industrial  School  for 
girls. 

As  the  Legislature,  in  providing  for  the  appointment  of  this 
Commission,  did  not  give  them  the  .power  to  summon  witnesses, 
it  was  decided  to  issue  a  series  of  questions  to  manufacturers 
and  artisans  throughout  the  State,  asking  for  such  information  as 
would  materially  assist  the  Commission  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of 
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the  extent  of  the  injury  complained  of.  These  circulars  were  accord- 
ingly prepared  and  sent  out  by  mail  to  the  number  of  more  than 
two  thousand.  But  few  replies  were  received,  and  those  which 
were  came  from  parties  who  must  have  been  entirely  uninformed 
upon  the  subject  of  prison  labor,  and  who  Could  never,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, have  been  injured  by  it.  These  replies  were  absolutely 
worthless  as  furnishing  information.  An  important  paper  was  re- 
ceived from  the  manufacturing  Hatters,  and  another  paper  from  the 
working  Hatters,  each  claiming  that  the  industry  of  Hat  manu- 
facture was  seriously  affected  by  the  manufacture  of  hats  in  prison. 
Both  papers  are  published  in  the  appendix. 

The  examination  at  Wethersfield  led  to  an  inquiry  into  the  differ- 
ent systems  of  utilizing  convict  labor. 

Four  systems  prevail  in  the  United  States,  each  of  which  has  its 
advocates,  and  possibly  each  may  have  special  advantages  in  certain 
localities  and  under  favorable  circumstances. 

The  "Contract  System"  of  Convict  Labor. 

The  first  and  most  important  is  the  "  Contract  System,"  which  is 
the  prominent  one  in  the  Northern  States  and  in  many  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Under  this  system  the  labor  of  the  convicts  is  sold 
to  parties  called  contractors.  In  this  S„tate  the  contractor  pays  50 
cents  per  day  for  this  labor,  and  this  is  about  the  average  paid  in  all 
the  States  where  this  system  prevails. 

In  some  of  the  County  Jails  contractors  pay  a  certain  sum  for 
the  labor  of  all  prisoners.  In  New  Haven  county  the  sum  paid 
is  $3,000. 

The  State  furnishes  the  contractor  in  addition  to  the  labor,  shops 
which  are  used  as  manufactories ;  in  some  States  power  to  run  the 
machinery,  and  overseers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain  discipline  and 
see  that  the  convicts  are  attentive  and  constant  to  their  work. 

The  contractor  is  obliged  to  keep  the  men  constantly  employed, 
and  must  give  security  for  prompt  payment  to  the  State.  The  con- 
tractor is  allowed  to  place  "  Instructors  "  in  the  prison  shops,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  give  the  convicts  such  instruction  as  will  enable  them  to 
do  the  work  assigned,  to  oversee  the  convicts  while  at  work,  seeing 
that  it  is  done  well  ;  if  not  enough  work  is  done  the  instructor  re- 
ports the  convict  to  the  overseer  who  is  the  judge,  under  the  warden, 
of  the  amount  of  work  a  convict  is  to  do. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  friends  of  this  system,  that  so  long  as  politics 
enter  in  any  degree  into  the  appointment  of  prison  officers,  it  is 
the  only  system  which  offers  a  reasonable  surety  that  the  prisons 
shall  be  self-sustaining,  and,  at  the  same  time,  afford  the  convict  con- 
stant employment  at  pleasant  industries,  whose  influence  is  reforma- 
tory in  prison,  and  may  be  made  the  means  of  earning  an  honest 
livelihood  when  released  from  prison.  That  it  relieves  prison 
wardens  from  the  duty  of  managing  a  manufactory  and  allows  them 
to  devote  all  their  time  to  the  care  of  the  prison.  That  while  prison 
officers  are    constantly  changing,  the   contractor,  if   successful,  re- 
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mains  in  the  prison  through  a  long  series  of  years,  acting  as  a  bal- 
ance wheel,  maintaining  the  equilibrium  of  the  prison,  as  it  were, 
through  the  changes  resulting  from  the  success  or  failure  of  political 
parties,  and  the  resulting  official  changes.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
claimed  that  under  this  system  the  labor  of  convicts  is  sold  to 
"  favored  contractors"  at  much  less  than  it  is  worth  ;  that  the  State 
is  robbed  of  a  profit  it  should  make ;  that  discipline  is  destroyed  by 
the  introduction  of  this  foreign  element,  the  contractor  and  his  in- 
structors ;  that  under  it  there  can  be  no  reformation,  and  that  by  it, 
free  industries  are  seriously  injured  ;  that  it  is  in  fact  Pandora's  box, 
full  of  evils  aud  no  good,  driving  the  manufacturers  to  bankruptcy 
and  the  laborer  to  crime. 

The  Public  Account  System. 

The  second  system  is  the  exact  converse  of  the  first.  It  is  known 
as  the  "State"  or  "  Public  Account"  system.  This  system  is  adopted 
wholly  in  Maine  and  partly  in  some  of  the  other  States.  Where  it 
prevails  the  prison  officers,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  duties  con- 
duct a  manufactory  for  the  State,  bujnng  the  raw  material,  manufac- 
turing it  under  the  supervision  of  the  warden,  who  sells  the  finished 
article  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

.  The  entire  discipline  and  business  of  the  prison  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  warden,  and  none  but  State  officials  are  allowed  to  hold 
communication  with,  prisoners. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  this  system  that  under  it,  all 
profit  would  accrue  to  the  State,  and  all  competition  would  be 
avoided. 

It  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  testimony  in  the  appendix,  that 
one  reason  why  the  "Public  Account"  system  is  favored  by  a  cer- 
tain class  is,  that,  under  it,  effort  would  be  relaxed,  the  prisoners 
would  not  be  oblige*!  to  work  so  many  hours  or  so  constantly,  and 
therefore,  even  though  the  State  make  an  attempt  towards  a  profita- 
ble business,  it  would  not  succeed,  through  lax  discipline  and  official 
neglect,  and  as  a  result,  competition  would  be  avoided. 

The  Third  System, 

Called  in  Europe  "Self-management"  and  "Half  Manufacture,"  is  a 
compromise  between  the  first  and  second.  A  contract  system  con- 
ducted by  State  officers,  and  divided  into  two  minor  systems,  one 
of  which  has  been  adopted  by  New  Jersey  at  her  Reform  School 
for  boys,  and  the  other  by  Pennsylvania  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 
Under  the  first  a  contract  is  made  by  the  officers  of  the  reformatory 
with  a  manufacturer  of  shirts,  who  furnishes  the  cloth,  cut  ready  to 
make,  to  the  Reformatory,  where  the  shirts  are  made  and  laundried 
by  the  boys,  under  care  of  State  officers,  and  when  finished  are 
returned  to  the  contractor.  The  second  is  followed  at  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  Pennsylvania.     The  contractor  furnishes  the  raw  mate- 
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rial,  say  leather,  to  the  warden ;  it  is  cut  and  made  up  as  the  con- 
tractor directs,  but  entirely  under  the  care  of  the  State  officers,  and 
when  finished  is  delivered  to  the  contractor.  Work  is  done  in  both 
cases  by  the  piece. 

No  complaint  has  been  made,  so  far  as  this  commission  can  learn, 
agaiust  the  system,  but  why  the  effect  upon  the  labor  market  should 
not  be  the  same,  if  the  same  quantity  of  finished  goods  are  produced, 
it  is  difficult  to  see.     The  financial  result  in  New  Jersey  is  satisfac 
tory,  but  in  Pennsylvania  no  effort  at  profit  is  made. 

The  fourth  is  known  as  the 

Lessee  System. 

The  States  in  which  it  prevails  are  shown  in  the  tables  in  the 
appendix.  It  can  only  be  adopted  where  prisoners  are  employed 
outside  of  walls,  as  upon  farms,  railroads,  &c.  That  the  system  is 
fit  only  for  a  barbarous  age  is  proven  by  the  death  rate  among  the 
convicts  in  those  States  where  it  prevails;  and  by  the  accepted  fact, 
public  exhibition  of  criminals  renders  reform  impossible,  and  hard- 
ens those  who  under  other  treatment  might  have  been  saved.  This 
system  is  impossible  in  the  Northern  States,  and  may  be  dismissed 
from  further  consideration. 

There  appears  to  be  two  distinct  classes  who  ask  for  legislation 
touching  convict  labor.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  artisan,  who  feel  an  unwonted  depression  or  competition 
in  their  business  or  trade,  who  honestly  believe  this  to  be  the  result 
of  competition  with  prison  industries,  and  who,  while  they  ask  for 
legislation,  are  willing  to  bear  their  fair  proportion  of  all  legitimate 
burdens. 

The  other  class,  led  by  parties  whose  motives  are  entirely  selfish, 
gathers  within  its  folds  all  the  dissatisfied  elements  of  society,  as  the 
Socialist,  who  demands  impossibilities,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  if 
he  could  get  them  ;  the  visionary  Reformer,  who  would  turn  the 
world  upside  down,  but  has  no  plan  to  right  it;  those  laborers,  who, 
dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  and  unwilling  to  use  that  strict  econ- 
omy, or  lacking  the  ability,  necessary  to  lift  them  out  of  their  present 
unpleasant  position,  catch  at  every  new  theory,  and  adopt  every  wild 
complaint,  without  being  able  to  give  a  reason  why  they  would  be 
helped  by  one  or  hurt  by  the  other ;  and  the  manufacturer  who  asks 
that  his  business  shall  be  protected  from  competition,  and  cares  for 
nobody  else,  so  long  as  he  is  not  touched.  The  demands  and  designs 
of  each  class  fully  appear  in  the  various  petitions  to  Legislatures, 
resolutions  adopted  by  conventions,  and  articles  published  in  the  pub- 
lic press.  Some  of  these  demands  are  that  all  productive  labor  be 
abolished  from  our  prisons  ;  others  that  all  mechanical  labor,  or  labor 
requiring  skill  shall  be  abolished;  others  that  no  trade  shall  be 
taught  the  convicts.  It  is  again  demanded  that  convicts  be  employed 
upon  public  buildings,  docks  and  highways,  or  in  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  army,  navy,  hospitals,  &c,  ignoring  the  fact  that  in  each 
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of  these  industries  convict  labor  would  displace  an  equal  amount  of 
free  labor,  and  in  some  of  them  the  burden  would  fall  upon  that 
class  the  least  able  to  bear  or  resent  it,  the  common  laborer. 

One  reason  for  asking  that  convicts  shall  no  longer  be  employed 
in  skilled  labor,  or  taught  a  trade  is  expressed  in  the  following  reso- 
lution adopted  Oct.  13th,  1879,  by  a  convention  of  Labor  Eefbrmers 
in  New  York :  "  Resolved,  That,  through  the  agency  of  this"  (prison) 
"  system,  now  in  vogue  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  the 
"  industrial  classes  of  this  country  have  been  injured  and  disgraced 
"  by  compelling  convicts  to  work  at  their  respective  branches  of 
"  trade." 

Particular  complaint  has  always  been  made  against  the  "  Contract 
System,"  and  as  it  was  the  duty  of  this  commission  not  only  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  but  to  suggest  if  possible  a 
remedy,  it  was  thought  advisable,  or  rather  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary that  the  different  labor  systems  be  examined  in  the  prison 
where  each  was  most  successfully  practiced,  and  that  this  examina- 
tion should  be  such  as  would  satisfy  the  commission  as  to  the  effect 
of  each  upon  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  the  reformation  of  the  pris- 
oner, and  upon  the  industrial  and  financial  interests  of  the  State. 

The  commission  first  examined  the  penal  institutions  at  Blackwell's 
Island,  New  York,  and  the  King's  County  Penitentiary  ;  after  which 
the  commission  proceeded  to  Sing  Sing,  New  York,  and  thence  to 
Philadelphia,  where  is  located  the  celebrated  Eastern  Penitentiary. 
Other  prisons  were  afterwards  visited,  and  their  systems  of  labor 
carefully  studied. 

Before  visiting  these  prisons  in  other  States,  His  Excellency  Gov- 
ernor Andrews  had  kindly  given  the  commission  a  general  letter  of 
introduction,  which  was  found  of  the  greatest  service,  in  every 
instance  insuring  the  most  considerate  attention  and  every  facility 
for  observation  and  study. 

Blackwell's  Island 

Was  the  first  prison  visited.  Situated  in  close  proximity  to  New 
York,  its  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  low  and  vicious  ele- 
ment, and  many  confined  there  are  only  for  short  terms.  The  sys- 
tem of  labor  is  peculiar  to  this  island,  and  is  neither  "  Contract"  or 
"Public  Account,"  for  while  all  work  is  done  for  the  State  and  none 
on  contract,  nothing  is  sold. 

All  prisoners  physically  able  are  obliged  to  work ;  some  are 
employed  outside  of  the  prison,  the  island  has  been  leveled  and 
beautified,  sea  walls,  docks  and  roads  have  been  built,  and  large 
granite  buildings  have  been  erected  by  them. 

In  the  shops  convicts  work  at  blacksmithing,  wagon  and  cabinet 
making,  boatbuilding,  broom  and  brush  making,  boot  and  shoemak- 
ing,  sail,  shirt  and  pant  making,  &c.  The  product  of  this  labor  is 
absorbed  by  the  hospitals,  poor  houses  and  other  public  purposes. 

If  every  State  had  a  Blackwell's  Island  on  which  to  employ  its 
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convicts,  or  public  demand  sufficient  to  absorb  the  product  of  their 
labor,  a  part  of  the  problem  of  competition  would  be  solved.  If, 
however,  this  work  was  not  done  by  convicts,  without  pay,  some 
honest  laborers  and  artisans  would  do  it  for  pay.     At  the 

King's  County  Penitentiary,  L.  I., 

The  "  Contract  System"  prevails.  The  Bay  State  Shoe  and  Leather 
Co.  have  a  contract  for  all  the  prisoners  at  the  average  darly  wage  of, 
say,  lifty  cents ;  the  contract  is  really  graded,  the  contractors  paying 
thirty  cents  per  day  for  shortest  term  convicts,  and  seventy-five 
cents  per  day  for  men  of  the  longest  terms,  grading  the  wage  price 
by  the  years  of  confinement. 

The  peculiarity  at  this  prison  is  that  the  contractors  are  allowed 
to  employ  free  labor  with  the  convict,  hiring  many  persons  who  go 
and  come  as  do  the  laborers  in  an  ordinary  factory.  In  one  room 
seventy  persons  were  at  work,  only  eight  of  whom  were  prisoners. 
In  another,  the  female  department,  300  persons  were  at  work,  only 
sixty  of  whom  were  prisoners.  613  convicts  were  in  the  prison  at 
the  time  of  our  visit. 

Early  in  July  the  commission  visited  the  immense  prison  at 

Sing  Sing,  New  York. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  prisons  in  the  country,  and  contained  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  1,588  convicts.  The  "Contract  System"  has 
alternated,  or  been  associated  with  the  "Public  Account"  in  this 
prison  ever  since  its  first  organization.  At  the  present  time  the 
"  Contract  System"  alone  prevails.  Deputy  warden  A.  J.  Biglin, 
devoted  his  time  to  the  commission,  and  through  him  every  facility 
was  given  us  for  a  careful  examination  of  the  immense  establishment. 

Probably  no  penal  institution  in  the  country  has  had  so  much  said 
in  regard  to  its  management,  or  so  many  petitions  in  regard  to  its 
labor  as  this.  Its  history  is  checkered  by  alternate  labor  and  idle- 
ness, strict  and  lax  discipline,  honest  and  efficient  management,  and 
management  dishonest  and  inefficient ;  gross  frauds  have  been  per- 
petrated by  State  officials,  when  convicts  worked  on  State  account, 
and  great  losses  have  been  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
contractors. 

At  present  Messrs.  Perry  &  Co.  have  a  contract  for  1,100  men  at 
fifty  cents  per  day  for  making  stoves. 

The  Bay  State  Shoe  and  Leather  Co.,  a  contract  for  300  men  at 
fifty  and  sixty  cents  per  day,  making  boots  and  shoes ;  and  J.  J. 
Mahaney  &  Co.,  a  contract  for  300  men  at  sixty  cents  per  day,  doing 
laundry  work. 

The  prisons  of  New  York  are  under  the  immediate  control  of 
Louis  D.  Pillsbury — who  comes  of  a  family  of  prison  managers — and 
the  "  Pillsbury  blood"  shows  in  the  financial  result.  So  far  as  your 
commission  could  discover,  no  effort  is  made  by  the  prison  officers 
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towards  reform,  but  the  labor  of  the  convicts  is  turned  by  the  most 
skillful  management  in  the  direction  of  financial  success.  That  this 
labor  is  to  a  much  larger  degree  reformatory,  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, is  asserted  by  Mr.  John  S.  Perry,  in  a  letter  printed  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Perry  says:  "Superintendent  Pillsbury  told  us  when  'we  took 
"  the  contract,  that  more  than  half  the  discharged  prisoners  would 
"  return.  Since  we  commenced,  560  men  employed  on  our  contract 
"  have  been  discharged,  only  nineteen  of  whom  have  been  returned. 
li  It  is  fair  to  say  a  large  number  of  them  have  returned  to  honest 
"lives." 

The  "  Pillsbury  plan  "  of  prison  management,  tends  directly  to 
concentration  upon  single  industries.  Following  the  plan  adopted 
in  England,  each  prison  should  be  a  manufactory  of  one  kind  of 
goods.  Thus  Sing  Sing  should  make  stoves,  Auburn  boots  and 
shoes  or  iron  ware,  and  Clinton  hats. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  the  Commission  visited  and  examined  the 
celebrated 

Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania, 

Founded  more  than  fifty  years  ago  as. an  experiment,  the  result  of 
agitation  by  certain  Humanitarians  and  Philanthropists.  It  has  been 
enlarged  from  time  to  time  until  it  now  contains  more  than  1,000 
prisoners.  The  discipline  is  known  as  the  "  Solitary,"  the  "  Cellu- 
lar "  or  the  "  Individual  Treatment"  system.  This  system  forms  a 
part  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Crofton  or  Irish  System."  It  has 
been  adopted  also  at  the  English  prisons  of  Millbank  and  Penton- 
ville.  The  Belgian  government  has  adopted  it  in  a  large  portion  of 
its  prisons,  and  a  few  prisons  in  other  countries  are  conducted  in  a 
similar  way.  This  system  has  but  two  objects,  Punishment  and 
Keform.  Profit  is  never  considered,  and  labor  is  used  to  further 
these  two  objects. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Vaux,  who  is  really  the  leading  spirit  at  this 
prison,  is  descended  from  a  long  line  of  reformers  and  inherits  all  the 
characteristics  of  his  noted  ancestors.  Some  of  the  officers  have 
been  connected  with  this  prison  for  twenty,  thirty  and  forty  years. 

Contrary  to  the  rules  regarding  visitors,  the  prison  was  open  to 
our  inspection  in  every  part,  even  the  books  and  records  were 
offered  for  our  examination.  The  peculiarities  of  this  prison,  or 
rather  of  this  system,  are,  1st.  Each  prisoner  has  a  cell  for  his  own 
use,  which  opens  into  a  small  yard.  This  cell  and  yard  is  the 
prisoner's  home  so  long  as  he  remains  in  prison,  never  leaving  it 
from  the  day  he  enters  it  unless  released.  2d.  The  ordinary  visitor 
never  sees  a  prisoner,  and  the  prisoners  never  see  each  other.  Pris- 
oners may  occupy  adjoining  cells  for  one,  five,  ten  years,  and  never 
see  each  other's  face  or  hear  each  other's  voice.  The  Chaplain,  the 
Doctor,  the  Prison  Officers  enter  the  cell,  each  in  the  discharge  of 
their  several  duties,  and  relatives  may  call  at  stated  times,  but  to  all 
others  the  iron  door  refuses  to  open.     3d.  Labor  is  used  as  an  ele- 
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merit  of  punishment  or  reform,  and  is  superintended  by  the  prison 
officials.  The  under  officers  are  mechanics,  and  so  far  as  possible  a 
complete  trade  is  taught  to  every  prisoner.  The  object  of  the  sepa- 
ration is  to  break  up  and  destroy  the  congregating  of  criminals  in 
clusters,  which  have  been  aptly  called  "crime  centers,"  in  our  large 
cities,  by  preventing  the  formation  of  prison  acquaintance ;  and  of 
the  labor,  to  fit  a  man  to  support  himself  by  honest  industry  after 
his  discharge.  As  no  new  criminal  acquaintance  has  been  formed 
while  in  prison,  and  the  old  criminal  friends  have  been  dispersed  or 
forgotten  ;  as  habits  of  industry  have  been  formed,  and  a  feeling  of 
self-reliance  and  hope  cultivated,  the  prospect  is  greatly  increased 
that  he  who  has  only  taken  the  first  step  in  crime  will  go  out  of  the 
prison  a  better  man  than  when  he  entered.  All  labor  is  done  by  the 
prisoner  in  his  cell,  and  weaving,  boot  and  shoe  making,  cigar 
making,  knitting  and  many  other  industries  are  successfully  prose- 
cuted. Some  goods  are  manufactured  by  the  Warden  on  State 
account,  and  some  for  parties  who  furnish  the  raw  material  and 
receive  the  goods  manufactured.  So  far  as  possible  a  trade  is  taught 
each  convict. 

There  are  advantages  connected  with  this  system  which,  at  first 
blush,  seem  to  recommend  it  .for  universal  adoption,  and  render  it 
acceptable  to  all  classes  except  that  one  which  claims  that  no  trade 
should  be  taught  a  convict,  and  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  do 
any  work  requiring  skill.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  as  a  reforma- 
tory there  are  many  things  connected  with  this  system  deserving 
praise.  But  to  be  successful  prison  buildings  must  be  especially 
adapted  and  prison  managers  must  be  humanitarians.  There  ap- 
peared to  your  Commission  to  be  a  serious  defect  in  the  results  of 
the  labor;  it  may  possibly  be  reformatory,  but  it  might  be  more 
profitable  and  not  less  reformatory.  And  it  is  a  serious  question, 
whether  under  a  system  of  punishment  which  separates  man  from 
his  fellow  men,  that  feeling  of  self-reliance  can  be  cultivated  which 
will  best  fit  a  man  once  fallen  into  crime,  to  overcome  temptation 
when  again  released. 

Even  here,  in  the  birth  place  of  this  system,  its  principal  tenet — 
separation — is  not  strictly  adhered  to,  but  has  been  so  modified  as  to 
allow  of  two  and  sometimes  three  to  occupy  one  cell ;  and  these 
hold  unrestricted  communication. 

Recently,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  prison,  the 
convicts  were  employed  to  do  the  labor,  working  together  as  in  an 
ordinary  prison,  conducted  on  the  Auburn  or  Congregate  plan. 

The  Western  Penitentiary,  Pennsylvania,  the  State  Prison  at 
Trenton,  1ST.  J.,  the  Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  and  the  prison  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  were  all  built  with  special  reference  to  this  plan,  but 
after  trials  of  varying  lengths  it  has  been  abandoned  in  each,  and,  at 
this  time,  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  is  the  only  prison  where  the  sys- 
tem is  continued.  ..   • 
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A  prison  of  an  entirely  different  character  was  next  examined  at 
Thomaston,  Maine, 

For  years  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Warren  A.  Rice,  and  con- 
ducted entirely  on  State  or  Public  Account,  it  has  been  visited  by 
State  officials,  reported  by  its  officers  and  referred  to  generally  as  a 
model  and  land-mark  on  account  of  its  great  financial  success.  It 
was  pointed  at  as  a  proof  of  what  could  be  done  where  the  indus- 
tries were  conducted  by  the  State,  and  the  pittance  of  50  cents  per 
day  from  a  contractor  seemed  small  indeed  as  compared  with  the 
profits  of  the  "  Public  Account  "  system. 

The  great  industry  had  been  wagon  making,  and  when  this  Com- 
mission visited  the  prison  many  were  stored  in  lofts  where  they  had 
lain  for  years  doing  duty  only  in  the  annual  inventory.  Warden 
Rice  had  been  removed  and  Warden  Tolman  occupied  his  place; 
an  investigating  committee  had  pricked  the  babble  and  shown 
that  the  boasted  financial  success  was  but  an  arrangement  of  figures, 
without  foundation  in  fact;  that  instead  of  the  reported  yearly  profit, 
the  State  was  a  loser  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $100,000.00. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Commission  that  the  failure  at  this  prison 
is  not  chargeable  to  the  system  which*  under  other  circumstances, 
might  be  eminently  successful.  The  people,  however,  had  set  up  a 
false  standard,  they  demanded  profit —  and  financial  success  was  the 
only  guarantee  for  continuance  in  office.  And  as  servants,  either 
public  or  private,  try  to  show  the  results  which  will  satisfy  their 
masters,  so  here  false  inventories  and  "  doctored  "  accounts  produced 
the  desired  results. 

It  seems  to  this  Commission  that  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the 
"Public  Account"  system  at  Thomaston,  was  lax  discipline,  official 
unfitness,  and  false  public  sentiment. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Pillsbury,  Warden  of  the  prison  at 

Concord,  New  Hampshire, 

Induced  the  Commission  to  spend  a  day  there.  Here,  as  at  every 
other  prison  visited,  the  utmost  courtesy  was  shown,  and  every 
facility  for  careful  investigation  given. 

The  "  Contract  System  "  is  followed  entirely,  and  the  success  of 
the  prison,  financially,  has  not  been  surpassed.  But  one  industry  is 
followed,  to  wit :  bedstead  manufacture.  The  contractor  pays  16£ 
cents  per  day.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1879,  the  number  of  con- 
victs at  work  for  the  contractor  was  136,  and  this  is  not  far  from  the 
average  number.  The  system  of  discipline  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Auburn,  silent,  or  Pillsbury  system.  At  every  prison  but  two. 
visited  by  the  Commission,  and  at  one  of  these  in  a  modified  form, 
this  system  prevails,  but  at  no  prison  visited  is  it  carried  to  such  per- 
fection as  here.  The  Connecticut  State  Prison  stands  second.  The 
result  is  shown  in  the  financial  results  :  last  year  (1878)  the  Warden 
paid  into  the  State  treasury  six  thousand  dollars,  and  he  has  paid  the 
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State  sixty  thousand  since  1870.  This  year  the  profit  will  be  as 
large  as  last.  During  this  time  the  State  has  lost  $33,000  by  the 
failure  of  the  contractor  ;  this  sum  added  to  the  amount  actually  re- 
ceived, would  make  the  total  income  of  the  State  from  this  prison 
in  ten  years,  over  $100,000.  This  is  the  profit  side  of  the  account ; 
possibly  the  reform  side  does  not  make  so  good  a  showing. 

The  Warden  says,  "If  I  make  the  prison  pay  (!)  the  public  are 
"satisfied.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  reform  an  ordinary  convict;  I 
"  make  some  personal  effort  to  reform  the  young  men,  but  after  a  man 
"  has  been  here  once  and  comes  back  again,  there  is  no  more  hope." 

Prisons  representing  three  systems  of  labor  had  now  been  exam- 
ined by  your  Commission,  but  there  was  one  more  conducted  as  a 
reformatory  and  entirely  upon  the  "  Public  Account "  system, 
which  letters  from  many  prominent  men  said,  was  proving  a 
wonderful  success.     It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  visit  the 

Reformatory  at  Elmira,  New  York, 

under  the  management  of  Z.  R  Brockway,  Esq.  Much  valuable- 
information  had  been  anticipated  from  this  visit,  and  hopes  were 
entertained  that  something  might  be  learned  which  would  point  at 
least  to  a  solution  of  the  questions  of  labor  in  prison. 

There  are  several  peculiarities  about  this  prison  which,  so  far  as 
your  committee  are  aware,  are  not  found  at  any  other  in  this  country, 
and  which  tend  largely  to  its  success.  It  is  strictly  a  reformatory, 
and  as  such  is  graded  into  three  classes.  No  prisoner  is  received 
over  30  years  of  age,  and  only  for  the  first  offence.  Special  laws 
have  been  enacted,  all  of  which  are  in  the  interest  of  reform,  and  to 
enable  the  proposers  of  this  experiment  to  give  the  plan  a  full  and 
fair  trial.  The  prisoners  are  not  sentenced  to  a  definite,  fixed  period, 
but  for  a  maximum  term.  Upon  entering  the  prison  they  are  re- 
ceived into  the  second  grade,  from  which  they  are  promoted  into  the 
first  for  good  conduct,  or  degraded  into  the  third  for  bad. 

In  the  second  or  middle  rank,  the  prisoners  wear  the  ordinary 
clothing  brought  into  the  prison.  The  hair  is  not  cropped,  the  strict- 
est discipline  is  not  enforced,  the  cell  is  larger  than  the  ordinary 
prison  cell,  and  the  food,  eaten  in  a  mess-room,  is  better  than  the 
ordinary  prison  fare.  In  the  third  rank  every  thing  indicates  the 
real  prison  ;  cells,  clothes,  food,  discipline,  all  suggest  the  "  Pills- 
bury  "  system  as  conducted  by  a  master-hand.  In  the  first  rank,  or 
grade,  the  change  is  still  more  apparent ;  the  prison  look  is  gone, 
the  intelligent  face  and  elastic  step,  the  appearance  which  indicates 
confidence  in  one's  self  and  pride — if  pride  is  possible  in  prison — all 
mark  the  presence  of  that  feeling  of  self-respect  which  we  expect  in 
gentlemen,  but  are  surprised  to  find  in  convicts.  A  neat  blue  uniform 
replaces  the  prison  dress,  and  distinguishes  this  class  from  both  the 
others.  The  cells  are  large  and  roomy — a  spring  bed  and  mattress, 
table,  chairs  and  carpet  suggest  a  home  bedroom  rather  than  a  con- 
vict's cell.  The  mess-room  tables  are  covered  with  neat  cloths,  and 
on  the  tables,  meat,  vegetables,  bread,  butter,  sugar,  milk  and  coffee, 
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remind  the  visitor  of  a  boarding  house  more  than  a  prison.  The 
various  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  occupied  by  prisoners  in 
this  grade,  show  them  to  be  fit  to  go  out  a^uin  and  battle  with  the 
temptations  and  difficulties  of  life  successfully. 

As  a  reformatory,  the  prison  so  far  is  a  success.  All  the  power  of 
hope,  love,  ambition,  pride  and  shame,  is  brought  to  bear  upon  each 
individual  ;  every  possibility  of  a  speedy  liberation  and  success  in 
the  future  is  held  up  to  the  prisoner — of  places  of  respect  and  honor 
in  society  and  confidence  in  business,  if  by  well-doing  they  deserve 
respect  and  confidence;  or  shame,  poverty  and  a  prison,  if  by  a  re- 
turn to  criminal  practices  they  again  forfeit  their  right  to  liberty. 
Such  treatment  can  have  but  one  result.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Warden  and  Board  of  Directors,  a  prisoner  has  shown  by 
long  continued  good  conduct  that  he  is  fit  to  be  trusted  with  liberty, 
he  is  given  a  leave  of  absence,  during  which  time  "he  must  keep  the 
Warden  informed  of  his  whereabouts  and  of  his  condition  and  pros- 
pects, until,  after  a  time  of  trial,  having  proved  his  reformation  by 
his  conduct,  he  is  given  a  full  discharge.  Out  of  24  liberated  on 
parol,  22  earned  their  discharge  by  showing  their  fitness  for  liberty — 
one  was  returned  to  prison  to  serve  out  the  full  length  of  his  sent- 
ence, and  one  left  the  country.  The  same  motives  which  induce 
these  prisoners  to  strive  for  the  highest  grade,  also  induces  them  to 
do  the  most  and  best  work.  The  labor  of  the  institution,  as  well  as 
the  discipline,  is  managed  by  Mr.  Brockway,  the  Warden.  It  is  all 
done  on  State  account,  although  70  cents  per  day  has  been  offered 
by  responsible  parties,  provided  the  same  system  of  discipline  was 
maintained.  Last  year,  the  third  since  its  establishment,  the  average 
wages  earned  by  the  convicts  was  about  60  cents  per  day.  This 
year,  Mr.  Brockway  informed  your  Commission,  it  will  be  one  dol- 
lar. Hollow  ware  and  brush  making  are  the  principal  industries, 
and  the  tendency  is  to  follow  these  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The 
financial  results  are  fully  as  satisfactory  as  the  reformatory.  So  far 
as  your  Commission  can  discover,  no  other  prison  in  the  world  has 
been  able  in  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence  to  show  results  so  grati- 
fying to  its  friends.  Its  examination  will  furnish  food  for  much 
thought  to  Political  Economists  and  Labor  and  Prison  Reformers. 

Some  months  had  been  occupied  in  the  examination  of  these 
several  prisons  and  the  labor  systems  they  represented,  during  which 
time  other  avenues  of  information  had  not  been  neglected.  A  solu- 
tion of  the  convict  labor  question  had  not  been  reached. 

In  fact,  the  problem  which  appeared  comparatively  simple  at  first, 
increased  in  magnitude  as  we  tried  to  grasp  it.  In  whatever  direc- 
tion the  investigation  turned  new  issues  confronted  us,  and  other 
questions  arose  demanding  answers  before  the  real  one  could  be 
reached.     The  first  in  importance  was 

The  Object  of  Imprisonment, 

a  question  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  science  of  Penology — • 
a  science  which  must  have  an  ever  increasing  interest  so  long  as 
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avarice  and  passion  lead  to  crime,  and  hope  points  to  reform.  This 
question  takes  hold  of  the  very  foundation  of  public  order.  It 
touches  the  stability  of  public  peace.  It  affects  the  sacredness  of 
human  life.  It  is  concerned  with  the  protection  of  property  and  safety 
of  home  and  person.  It  has  a  vital  relation  to  the  material  well-being 
of  communities,  and  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  honest  indus- 
trial classes.  It  addresses  every  passion  of  the  human  heart  and 
intellect,  and  attracts  alike  the  Philanthropist,  the  Student  of  -Politi- 
cal Economy,  and  the  Labor  Reformer. 

Miss  Mary  Carpenter  says — "The  object  of  imprisonment  is  the 
u  protection  of  society  and  the  minimizing  of  crime.  This  object  is 
"inseparably  connected  with  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  and 
"the  prevention  of  his  future  criminal  conduct — and  this  may 
"  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  object  of  his  imprison- 
"  merit." 

Miss  Carpenter  represents  the  large  and  increasing  class  which  be- 
lieves in  reform,  and  would  make  that  the  prominent  object. 

Two  other  important  classes  give  answer  to  this  question.  The  first 
say  "  Imprisonment  is  for  puuishment ;"  they  insist  on  a  restoration 
of  penal  and  unproductive  labor.  The  second  say,  virtually,  "  Impris- 
onment is  for  profit,"  and  insist  that  labor  shall  be  productive  to  the 
utmost.  The  motto,  "No  Reform,"  is  common  to  both  these  classes. 
It  cannot  be  that  either  of  these  two  classes  is  right.  The  object  of 
imprisonment  is  not  simply  punishment  for  crime,  for  the  purpose  of 
wreaking  vengeance  on  the  guilty  party,  or  to  make  a  profit  out  of 
convict  labor,  but  is  a  three-fold  one,  (a)  to  punish  crime,  (b)  to  pro- 
tect society,  (c)  to  reform  the  criminal.  And  in  no  way  can  society 
be  so  surely  protected  as  by  reforming  the  criminal.  • 

Reform  was  wholly  unknown  until  developed  by  modern  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  it  rests  upon  one  fundamental  principle,  that,  "To  pro- 
"  tect  society,  human  law  roust  deal  with  crime,  not  to  avenge  but 
"  to  prevent,"  and  no  preventive  has  ever  been  found  so  certain  in 
its  results  as  industry. 

Without  labor  the  discipline  of  a  prison  cannot  be  maintained ; 
the  prisoners  would  perish  bodily  and  mentally  ;  for  without  work 
there  is  neither  health  of  soul,  mind  or  body.  Idleness  is  the  begin- 
ning of  every  evil,  both  in  prison  and  out,  causing,  as  is  shown  by 
statistics,  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  crime,  and  the  adopting  reg- 
ular and  systematic  work  is  the  first  step  towards  reform.  John 
Howard's  theory  was,  "Make  the  people  work  and  you  will  make 
"  them  honest,"  and  a  favorite  maxim  of  Frederick  the  Great  was, 
"  Work  is  the  father  of  virtue." 

Prisoners  in  whom  the  desire  to  work  cannot  be  aroused  are 
beyond  hope  and  lost  to  society.  But  to  be  reformatory  it  must 
also  be  productive.  The  so-called  penal  labor  of  England,  as  the 
tread-mill,  and  shot-drill,  can  only  make  work  an  object  of  aversion. 
If  the  prisoner  is  to  be  improved  by  work,  then  he  must  learn  to 
know  its  value;  and  that  is  only  possible  by  his  being  employed  in 
productive  industries.     Work -which  brings  no  return  is  good  for 
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nothing.     Without  work  there  can  be  no  discipline,   and  without 
discipline  there  can  be  no  reform. 

Frederick  Hill  says  in  his  work  on  crime: 

"The  basis  of  all  good  systems  of  prison  discipline  must,  in  my 
"  opinion,  be  work ;  steady,  active,  honorable  work.  It  is  by  work 
"  alone  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  can  honestly  live ;  and  unless 
"  prisoners  acquire  habits  of  industry  and  a  liking  for  some  kind  of 
"labor,  little  hope  can  be  entertained  of  their  conduct  after  libera- 
"  tion.  Their  minds  and  feelings  may  have  been  acted  upon  by 
"kind  admonition,  by  the  fullest  explanation  of  their  temporal  inter- 
"  ests,  or  by  the  powerful  influences  of  religion ;  or,  on  the  other 
"hand,  with  a  view  to  make  them  dread  imprisonment,  they  may 
"  have  been  subject  to  everything  that  is  irksome,  humiliating,  and 
"  painful,  by  means  of  tread-mills,  labor-machines,  and  the  whip, 
"  and  a  desire  and  real  inteution  may  have  been  created  in  their 
"  minds  never  again  to  fall  into  crime;  but  unless  a  prisoner  has 
"  acquired  the  knowledge  of  some  handicraft  and  habits  of  steady 
"industry — unless,  in  a  word,  he  obtain  the  power,  as  well  as  the 
"wish,  to  live  honestly — it  is  all  in  vain;  sooner  or  later  to  crime 
"  he  will  return." 

Mr.  Hill  lays  stress  upon  the  necessity  that  the  work  be  honorable. 
To  be  honorable,  it  must  first  be  profitable.  Useless  labor  is  degrad- 
ing, and  there  can  be  no  element  of  reform  in  labor,  that  excites  dis- 
gust or  hate.  There  are  many  kinds  of  labor  honorable  to  an  hon- 
est man,  which  are  degrading  to  a  convict.  A  gang  of  laborers  may 
work  day  after  day  on  the  public  road  and  still  stand  erect  in  all  the 
dignity  of  American  citizenship,  proud  that  by  honest  industry  they 
eat  honest  bread.  But  attach  these  men  together  by  chain  and  col- 
lar, strip  them  of  the  clothing  of  honest  laborers,  and  clothe  them 
instead  with  striped  garments,  the  badge  of  crime,  and  say  if  it  would 
then  be  honorable  work,  industry  tending  to  reformation?  All 
labor  done  by  convicts  under  the  public  gaze,  all  labor  that  brings 
pain  instead  of  pleasure,  all  work  that  is  penal  instead  of  industrial, 
degrades  the  convict  in  his  own  estimation,  kindles  more  intensely 
.the  fires  of  hate  against  society,  makes  stronger  the  natural  dislike 
for  work,  and  renders  reform  almost  if  not  quite  impossible. 

We  lay  down,  then,  this  proposition,  unanimously  accepted  by 
this  commission: 

The  prime  object  of  imprisonment  should  be  Reform. 

The  prime  element  of  Reform  is  Labor. 

Labor  to  be  Reformatory  must  be  Profitable,  and  not 

Penal,  and  must  be  within  prison  walls. 

The  above  applies  to  the  convict  There  is  another  reason,  how- 
ever, why  prison  industries  should  be  profitable.  The  State  has  a 
right  to  ask  that  the  convict  shall  repay  the  cost  he  makes  the  pub- 
lic by  his  arrest  and  trial,  and  the  further  cost  of  clothing,  feeding, 
and  guarding  during  confinement.  There  would  be  no  injustice, 
rather  it  would  be  an  act  of  justice,  if  in  addition  to  these  items  the 
criminal  should  pay  some  portion  of  the  original  loss  or  damage  his 
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crime  occasioned,  or  should  do  something  to  help  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren who  suffer  in  consequence  of  his  crime,  or  if  not  these,  then 
something  towards  the  cost  of  his  own  reformation. 

The  average  cost  of  arrest,  conviction,  and  transportation  to  prison 
is  not  far  from  $100,  for  each  convict,  while  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  guard  in  prison  is  not  far  from  thirty-five  cents  per  day.  The 
cost  of  conviction,  and  maintenance  after  conviction,  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  cost  of  crime.  The  grand  total  is  never  reported  in  offi- 
cial statements,  but  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  amount,  if  we 
consider  for  a  moment  the  banks,  stores  and  dwellings  plundered 
and  burned,  and  all  the  numberless  ways  by  which  crime  deprives 
honest  industry  of  the  fruit  of  its  labor.  If  we  agree  that  the  object 
of  imprisonment  is  reform,  then  the  result  of  prison  labor  must  not 
be  gauged  by  the  dollars  paid  into  the  State  treasury,  but  by  the 
reform  accomplished.  If  the  State  should  not  receive  a  cent  from 
the  convict  during  his  incarceration,  but  had  taught  him  to  love 
labor  as  a  means  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood,  had  taught  him  to 
abandon  vicious  habits  and  adopt  virtuous,  had  in  fact  given  society 
an  honest  man  for  a  rogue,  it  would  have  made  a  substantial  profit. 

The  tendency  of  modern  prison  management  is  to  make  the  prison 
pay.  When  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  was  built,  a 
wave  of  reform,  urged  on  by  Howard,  Bentham,  Livingstone,  Vaux 
and  others,  was  sweeping  over  the  world.  Its  watch-word  was, 
"  Reform  of  criminal  laws  -and  criminals,"  and  profit  was  a  minor 
object.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Rhode  Island 
erected  prisons  on  the  reform  theory  ;  but  the  wave  passed  on ;  peo- 
ple demanded  less  tax  ;  penitentiaries  changed  into  prisons,  and  pris- 
ons into  work-shops,  and  the  danger  is  that  prison  work-shops  will 
change  into  prison  manufactories.  As  we  have  said,  the  State  has  a 
right  to  expect  the  convict  to  pay  his  cost,  but  the  State  has  no  right 
to  expect  a  profit  from  its  criminals.  New  Hampshire  may  receive 
into  its  treasury  six  thousand  dollars  a  year  from  its  prison,  or  Con- 
necticut may  receive  a  profit  of  one  hundred  thousand,  as  she  did 
under  the  administration  of  Moses  C.  and  Amos  Pillsbury,  and  yet 
crime  may  be  the  severest  tax.  See  table  of  Conn,  prison  in  Appen- 
dix. There  are  really  but  two  labor  systems  in  the  prisons  of  the 
Northern  States,  i.  e. :  "Contract"  and  "Public  Account."  With 
the  exception  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary — the  same  object,  finan- 
cial success — has  been  attempted  under  each.  In  some  prisons 
slight  effort  is  made  towards  reform,  but  as  a  rule,  prison  officers  say 
— with  little  regard  to  the  system  of  labor — that  reform  is  impossi- 
ble, or  at  least  very  difficult. 

What,  then,  is  the  effect  of  these  systems  upon  the  prisoner  ? 

Every  contract  provides  that  the  contractor  may  have  his  instruct- 
ors in  the  prison  shops  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  convict  the 
art  or  trade,  and  in  addition  to  this  well-defined  duty  they  act  to  a 
limited  extent  as  task  masters.  Acting  in  the  interest  of  their 
employer — the  contractor — they  are  charged  with  striving  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  work  out  of  the  convict,  without  the 
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least  regard  to  their  health  or  reform.  In  order  to  secure  the  most 
work,  they  are  charged  with  bribing  some  to  do  an  extra  amount, 
and  use  this  as  a  standard  to  which  all  others  must  attain,  and  if  they 
do  not,  punishment  of  some  kind  is  sure  to  follow.  It  is  claimed 
that  prisoners  are  in  this  way  over-worked,  and  that  by  the  intro- 
duction of  this  element,  working  for  the  most  selfish  ends,  discipline 
is  subverted,  sanitary  and  reformatory  rules  are  trampled  upon,  and 
Wardens  and  Directors  bow  in  humble  submission  to  the  mandates  of 
this  power  behind  the  throne.  There  is  danger  in  case  of  a  weak 
warden  and  unscrupulous  contractor  that  prisoners  may  be  over- 
worked, and  that  serious  evils  will  result. 

But  under  the  management  of  the  present  Warden  at  Wethers- 
field,  Mr.  Augustus  Sargent,  a  gentleman  peculiarly  adapted  by  na- 
ture to  deal  with  the  criminal  class,  and  with  the  natural  traits  of 
character  developed  under  the  personal  instruction  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Pillsbury  of  New  Hampshire,  no  contractor  will  attempt  to  over- 
work a  convict  or  control  the  management  of  the  prison. 

Admitting,  however,  that  instructors  do  use  unjust  means  to 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  work,  Would  there  be  any  less  effort 
to  this  end  if  the  State  controlled  the  labor  as  a  manufacturer?  It 
is  said  these  instructors  must  secure  a  certain  amount  of  work — 
work  enough  to  pay  a  large  profit  to  the  contractor — or  they  are  dis- 
charged, and  others  who  will  secure  the  work  take  their  place. 

"Would  these  negligent,  careless    instructors    retain    their  places 
any  longer  under  State  appointment? 

If  the  State  should  assume  control  of  its  industries  to-day,  and 
direct  the  Warden  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
he  would  employ  the  same  instructors  and  overseers  as  now.  With 
the  history  of  the  prison  and  the  demand  of  the  public  in  mind, 
every  energy  would  be  turned  in  the  direction  of  financial  success; 
officers  would  retain  their  places  on  the  same  conditions  as  now,  and 
possibly  the  plug  of  tobacco,  which  encourages  to  extra  work  under 
the  contractor,  would  be  supplemented  by  the  more  persuasive 
power  of  the  dungeon  or  lash. 

It  is  claimed,  too,  that  the  presence  of  the  contractor  and  his  in- 
structors is  a  constant  menace  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison. 

Judging  from  prison  history  there  is  more  danger  to  be  feared  to 
the  discipline  of  a  prison  from  officers  in  the  employ  of  the  State, 
than  the  contractor. 

So  far  as  this  Commission  can  learn,  no  serious  difficulty  ever 
occurred  at  Wethersfield  on  account  of  contractors  or  their  employ- 
ees— while  the  most  serious  trouble  has  been  caused  by  officers  in 
the  employ  of  the  State  ;  trouble  ending  in  escapes  and  murders.  It 
was  State  officers  who  furnished  Allen  the  means  of  earning  large 
sums  of  money  ;  who  permitted  him  to  work  for  contractors  and 
others,  receiving  the  pay  himself;  who  gave  him  special  privileges 
and  allowed  him  liquor  and  other  luxuries,  and  who  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  him  by  which  both  he  and  Hamlin  were  to  escape, 
and  which  resulted  in  Shipman's  murder  and  their  sentence  to  death. 
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New  York  furnishes  another  example  of  lax  discipline  and  gross 
fraud  on  the  part  of  State  officials.  The  .investigation  of  1876  re- 
vealed the  most  extensive  frauds  at  Sing  Sing  and  Clinton.  In  buy- 
ing wood  a  certain  number  of  cords  would  be  bought,  and  per- 
haps double  the  quantity  charged  to  the  State  ;  or  a  quantity  of 
lime  would  be  sold  and  only  a  fraction  of  its  value  ever  found  its 
way  into  the  State  treasury.  While  at  Clinton  the  State  was  robbed 
"at  every  step,  from  the  purchase  of  the  mines  to  the  final  sale  of 
"  the  manufactured  goods,  loosing  millions  in  the  operation."  And 
in  these  various  transactions  prisoners  were  used  as  instruments  to 
carry  out  the  plans  of  State  officers  to  such  a  degree  that  the  disci- 
pline was  in  danger  of  being  entirely  relaxed.  The  effect  of  this 
system  is  no  worse  for  the  convict  in  the  matter  of  work,  than  under 
the  "Public  Account,''  so  long  as  thorough  business  men  and 
thoroughly  honest  men  are  at  the  head.  So  far  as  the  question  re- 
lates to  discipline,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tractor. Deputy  Warden  Biglin  of  Sing  Sing,  said  the  convict  did 
not  know  any  difference  between  the  State  officers  and  those  em- 
ployed by  contractors. 

In  the  Kings  County  Penitentiary,  several  hundred  men,  women 
and  boys  come  and  go  every  day,  working  among  the  prisoners,  and 
the  Deputy  Warden  says,  "  No  bad  effect  has  ever  been  felt  from 
"  the  practice." 

The  Inspectors  of  the  Michigan  State  Prison,  in  their  report  of 
1879,  say,  "  We  are  satisfied  from  long  observation,  that  the  '  Con- 
tract System  '  does  not  interfere  with  the  discipline  and  good  order 
"of  the  prison.  The  contractor  has  no  control  over  the  convict. 
"  He  is  as  much  under  the  charge  of  the  officers  of  the  prison  when 
"  at  work  as  when  not.  The  contractor  furnishes  work  to  do,  and 
"  he  expects  the  State  to  see  that  it  is  done  if  reasonable  in  amount. 
"  He  cannot  over-work  the  convict  without  being  discovered,  nor 
"can  he  in  any  case  inflict  punishment." 

The  testimony  of  convicts  in  the  Connecticut  State  Prison  was, 
"That  it  made  no  difference  to  them  for  whom  they  worked." 

It  is  a  matter  of  consideration,  whether  in  a  reformatory  point  of 
view,  a  contractor,  under  many  circumstances,  may  not  be  better 
than  a  State  officer.  The  contractor  and  his  overseer,  from  purely 
selfish  motives,  desire  to  get  the  most  work  and  the  best  work  from 
the  convicts.  Men  ugly  and  sullen,  are  in  no  condition  to  do  good 
work  or  much  of  it.  As  a  result  of  confinement,  convicts  are  irri- 
table and  nervous.  Perhaps  vermin,  or  poor  food,  or  other  cause 
has  increased  this  irritability,  so  that  when  the  convict  enters  the 
work-shop  he  is  in  that  condition  where  an  unkind  word  would 
excite  him  beyond  control.  The  contractor  knows  his  man,  and 
solely  for  his  own  interest,  endeavors  to  allay  his  anger  and  excite- 
ment by  kind  words,  and  the  convict  takes  hold  of  his  work  a  better 
man,  having  gained  one  step  towards  self-control.  Suppose  the 
overseer  had  been  a  State  officer  with  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
man's   labor — a  sharp  rebuke    would   have    been  met  by  a  sharp 
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reply — punishment  would  follow,  and  the  prospect  of  that  man's 
reformation  be  materially  lessened. 

Unless  the  Warden  and  his  officers,  who  only  answer  to  the  State, 
are  men  fitted  by  nature  and  training  for  their  positions,  the  effect  of 
contractors  in  the  work-shops  would  be  more  reformatory  than  State 
officers.  Prison  officers  should  always  be  selected  with  great  care, 
but  if  they  are  to  manage  the  business  of  the  institution  as  well  as 
its  discipline,  they  must  be  real  reformers — and  reformers  are  born, 
not  made. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  Can  the  State  manage  its  industries 
successfully,  and  at  the  same  time  give  proper  attention  to  the  refor- 
mation of  the  convicts?  Those  who  claim  that  the  State  can  and 
should  manage  and  control  both,  point  to  Montisenos,  Solahud,  Cor- 
dier,  Brockwa}^  and  others  as  successful  examples,  and  claim  that  the 
State  can  succeed  in  both.  In  isolated  instances  the  State  may  suc- 
ceed, but  as  has  been  too  often  illustrated,  success  depends  upon  the 
life  of  one  man,  or  is  entirely  a  fiction.  And  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, where  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  official  corruption,  pecuni- 
ary loss  and  general  prison  demoralization  has  followed.  New  York, 
Maine  and  Wisconsin  are  recent  examples.  In  striving  after  finan- 
cial success,  reform  was  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  instead  of  teaching 
lessons  of  virtue  and  morality,  prisoners  were,  in  New  York  espe- 
cially, used  as  instruments  for  the  promotion  of  fraud. 

A  short  sketch  of  Wisconsin  prison  management  will  illustrate 
the  general  result  where  a  State  undertakes  to  manage  both  labor 
and  discipline,  and  is  a  good  commentary  upon  the  two  systems — 
the  "Contract"  and  "Public  Account." 

The  prison  of  Wisconsin  was,  prior  to  1877,  managed  on  Public 
Account,  and  was  considered  a  grand  success.  Mr.  Cordier,  when 
Warden,  reported  that  the  convicts  were  earning  $1.36  per  day. 
Subsequently,  in  1875,  the  then  Warden,  H.  M.  Smith,  says  in  his 
report:  "  To  our  minds  the  manufacturing  business  of  the  prison  has 
"  proved  a  failure,  and  the  State  would  have  been  $13,565  better  off 
"financially,  had  the  shops  in  the  prison  been  closed  and  the 
"  prisoners  confined  in  idleness.  Therefore,  from  the  most  careful 
"  estimate  we  can  make,  we  are  forced  to  the  unwelcome  conclusion 
"  that  if  the  shops  had  not  been  rebuilt  in  1870,"  [after  the  fire] 
"and  the  prisoners  kept  without  labor  of  any  kind,  the  State  would 
"  have  been  better  off  financially  by  at  least  $20,000  annually." 

In  1876,  a  law  was  passed  allowing  the  letting  of  convict  labor  to 
contractors.  An  advertisement  was  extensively  published,  but  the 
Warden  says,  "No  proposals  were  received."  The  Directors  say, 
"  Notice  to  lease  the  labor  to  the  best  bidder,  was  extensively  pub- 
"  lished  in  the  papers  of  this  State  and  in  the  papers  of  Chicago, 
"but  no  bids  were  received  in  response  to  the  notice.  The  officers 
"have  not  been  able,  after  diligent  efforts,  to  find  any  parties  that 
"  would  lease  the  prison-labor  or  any  part  of  it." 

In  1877  a  contract  was  made  with  M.  D.  Wells  &  Co.,  at  40  cents 
per  day,  for  five  years,  for  all  able  bodied  prisoners.     The  Directors 
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say,  "  While  the  price  to  be  paid  seems  small,  it  is  all,  and  probably 
"  more  than  the  State  has  EVER  realized  from  -the  labor  heretofore." 

In  1878  the  Directors  say,  "  We  are  gratified  to  report  that  our 
"most  sanguine  anticipations  in  relation  to  the  results  of  the  experi- 
"  ment  of  leasing  the  convict  labor  have  been  fully  realized,  if  not 
"  exceeded.  The  system  has  been  found  to  very  much  simplify  the 
"  management  of  the  institution  ;  has  obviated  the  necessary  risks 
"attending  manufacturing  conducted  by  the  State,  and  has  enabled 
"  us  to  rely  with  certainty  upon  an  assured  income." 

The  Warden  in  the  same  report  (1878)  says,  "  In  my  last  report 
"  (1877)  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  appropriation  would  be  re- 
"  quired  for  the  then  ensuing  year"  (from  Sept.  1878  to  Sept.  1879). 
"The  result  of  last  year's  business  "  (under  the  'Contract'  system) 
"  has  proved  the  correctness  of  that  conclusion,  the  prison  now 
"  being  out  of  debt  with  a  balance  of  $11,654.45  in  cash  on  hand. 
"The  earnings  for  nine  months,  ending  Sept.  30th,  1878,  from  the 
"  leased  labor,  being  $22,879.58.  This,  together  with  the  improved 
"  discipline,  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  leasing  "  (contracting) 
"  the  labor,  instead  of  manufacturing  by  the  State.  The  condition 
"  and  treatment  of  the  convicts  has  in  no  sense  been  made  worse  by 
"  the  change." 

The  petitioners  claim  that  the  Contract  system  interferes  with  free 
labor  more  than  any  other,  and  because  of  this  interference  it  must 
be  abolished  and  some  other  system  adopted  in  its  place. 

If  this  is  true,  then  without  question  the  "  Contract  System"  should 
be  abolished.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  the  individual 
and  individual  industry,  in  all  ways  and  by  all  proper  means.  This 
is  a  rule  accepted  by  Legislators  and  Political  Economists  of  every 
school  and  party,  and  protective  tariffs  and  special  legislation  is  the 
result. 

While  it  is  true  that  individual  interests  must  be  protected,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  State  has  some  rights — and  when  it  is  asked  that 
one  system  of  labor  shall  be  abolished  and  another  adopted — on  the 
naked  assertion  that  one  does  harm,  and  the  other  does  not,  the  State 
has  a  right  to  ask  for  proof  to  sustain  the  assertion,  and  to  warrant 
the  change;  and  if  this  proof  is  not  furnished,  the  State  has  a  right 
to  believe  that  no  proof  exists,  and  that  the  complainants  have  mis- 
taken the  cause  of  their  trouble. 

The  "  Contract"  system  is  the  prevailing  one  in  Austria,  Den- 
mark, Germany,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Belgium,  France,  Saxony,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States,  while  in  England  convict  labor  is 
conducted  mostly  on  "Public  Account." 

That  the  labor  of  convicts  comes  into  competition  with  free  labor, 
in  some  degree,  cannot  be  avoided.  ISTo  facts,  however,  have  been 
laid  before  this  commission  showing  that  this  competition  is  greater 
under  the  "  Contract  System"  than  it  would  be  under  any  other,  or 
showing  why  criminals  should  remain  idle  while  honest  men  work. 
Criminals,  before  their  arrest,  have  been  factors  in  the  labor  market. 
They  have  worked,  or  ought  to  have  worked,  and  thus  have  been 
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competitors  of  somebody,  and  it  cannot  be  perceived  why  once  hav- 
ing been  competitors,  f.hey  should  cease  to  be  so  the  moment  of  their 
arrest,  or  why  the  product  of  their  labor  could  affect  the  market 
differently  if  sold  at  the  same  price  by  a  free  manufacturer,  by  a 
contractor,  or  a  prison  Warden. 

If  a  given  number  of  men  in  prison  are  to  be  employed  in  a  given 
industry,  it  can  make  no  possible  difference  in  the  result  under 
what  special  system  they  are  employed. 

It  is  claimed  that  each  industry  in  which  convicts  are  employed, 
is  thereby  taxed  to  the  amount  of  that  employment,  and  that  what- 
ever the  convict  does  takes  so  much  from  the  free  laborer.  This  is 
true  in  a  sense.  If  prisoners  have  worked  before  entering  prison, 
then  the  gross  amount  of  work  in  that  special  industry  has  been 
reduced  by  what  they  have  done,  and  all  others  employed  in  that 
industry  have  had  just  so  much  less  to  do.  They  have  been  a  spe- 
cial tax  on  that  industry.  In  prison  it  is  not  probable  they  will 
work  at  the  same  trade  they  did  outside.  If  they  do  the  competi- 
tion remains  the  same.  If  they  are  employed  in  some  other,  then 
one  industry  is  relieved  from  the  tax  or  competition,  and  another 
feels  it.  But  in  the  restlessness  of  the  human  mind,  these  changes 
are  constantly  occurring,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  why  A  should 
ask  to  be  relieved  of  the  competition  of  B,  in  prison  than  out,  or 
why  the  competition  should  be  any  greater  in  the  one  case  than  the 
other.  There  is  this  diiference,  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for 
while  it  does  not  weaken  this  statement,  does  alter  it  somewhat.  In 
prison,  convicts  are  employed  upon  an  industry  at  the  will  of  the 
contractor,  and  it  may  be  the  industry  is  already  over-crowded — 
while  when  a  free  man  changes  his  occupation,  the  intention  is  to 
leave  the  unduly  burdened  trade,  and  enter  one  where  the  competi- 
tion is  less  sharply  felt.  Under  any  system  which  compels  convicts 
to  work,  the  interference  would  be  the  same. 

It  is  claimed  that  competition  with  contractors  is  greater  than  it 
would  be  with  the  State;  that  contractors,  by  reason  of  their  large 
margin  of  profit,  can  and  do  undersell,  when  the  State,  if  a  com- 
petitor, would  maintain  prices.  But  is  this  true — rather  would  not 
the  opposite  be  true?  Contractors  are  influenced  by  the  same 
desires  and  instincts  as  other  men.  If  they  make  a  loss,  it  comes 
from  their  own  pockets;  if  a  gain,  they  alone  are  benefited.  Every 
energy  of  the  contractor,  as  of  the  manufacturer,  would  be  put  forth 
to  obtain  the  highest  price  for  his  goods.  Instead  of  "  cutting 
under,"  his  interest  is  to  keep  up  the  price  so  as  to  increase  his  pro- 
fits. In  a  dull  or  overstocked  market,  he  might  be  induced  to  offer 
a  discount  to  effect  a  sale,  but  every  discount  is  his  individual  loss, 
and  selfishness  would  make  them  as  small  as  possible.  Suppose, 
however,  the  State  was  the  contractor;  the  State  with  no  soul  to 
feel  compassion,  or  pocket  to  feel  loss ;  there  would  be  no  hesitation 
on  account  of  hurting  a  rival,  or  selling  without  a  profit.  If  the 
agent  of  a  State  came  in  competition  with  the  agent  of  a  free  manu- 
facturer, the  State  would  always  sell ;  profit  or  time  would  be  no 
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object.  No  matter  what  is  the  condition  of  the  market,  the  convict 
must  work,  the  product  of  his  labor  must  be  sold.  When  the  Wis- 
consin State  prison  was  conducted  on  State  account,  the  Directors 
say,  in  one  of  their  annual  reports:  "In  the  opinion  of  the  Direct- 
"  ors,  it  is  better  for  the  State  to  sell  at  small  profit,  or  even  at  cost, 
"  than  to  accumulate  a  stock  of  goods,  and  appropriate  money  to 
"  carry  the  stock  and  pay  the  current  expenses."  The  State  cannot 
fail ;  if  goods  are  sold  at  a  loss,  a  little  larger  appropriation  makes 
good  the  deficiency. 

Look  at  Maine.  The  State  selling  its  carriages  on  three  years'  time, 
because  they  must  be  sold,  and  then  renewing  the  notes  for  three 
years  longer.  What  free  manufacturer  could  do  this?  Or  look  at 
the  agent  of  another  State,  selling  brushes  in  competition  with  a  free 
manufacturer,  at  so  low  a  price  that  the  free  manufacturer  was 
obliged  to  hold  his  goods,  to  his  great  loss. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  those  who  complain  of  the  "  Contract  Sys- 
"  tern,"  do  so  because  they  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  effects  of 
the  mighty  revolutions  produced  by  other  causes,  and  so  for  want  of 
a  better  object,  charge  their  trouble  to  this?  The  Socialists  of  the 
old  world  charge  their  burdens  to  the  system  of  government,  while 
in  this  country  most  evils  are  charged  directly  to  the  party  in  power. 

During  the  last  half  century  a  complete  change  has  been  wrought 
in  the  handicrafts  and  trades  of  the  world.  Machinery  has  usurped 
the  place  of  hand-work,  in  almost  every  branch  of  industry,  and  a 
large  share  of  the  articles  which  were  once  produced  by  artisans 
have  now  become  the  monopoly  of  manufactories.  We  should  not 
be  surprised,  therefore,  if  the  mechanic  who  is  daily  more  and  more 
crowded  out  of  his  sphere  by  the  invention  of  new  machines,  and 
the  development  of  the  system  of  manufacturing,  in  seeking  a  cause 
for  his  trouble,  should  over-estimate  the  importance  of  convict  labor 
upon  the  work  market,  and  especially  the  effect  of  the  prevailing 
system. 

Another  important  factor  which  operates  to  disarrange  the  labor 
market,  and  yet  a  factor  which  seems  to  have  been  entirely  over- 
looked by  the  trades  people,  is  Emigration.  Ever}>-  year  large  num- 
bers of  skilled  workmen  from  the  shops  and  factories  of  Europe,  are 
being  landed  upon  our  shores.  By  referring  to  the  Appendix,  the 
number  of  arrivals  since  1873,  in  various  trades,  will  be  seen.  Thus 
435  hatters  have  by  emigration  been  added  to  the  number  of  com- 
petitors in  that  industry,  and  these  are  skilled  workmen,  while  the 
number  of  convicts  employed  at  hatting  in  the  whole  country  is  but 
593,  and  these  are  unskilled  and  unwilling  workmen. 

It  is  said  the  very  small  price  paid  by  contractors  for  convict 
labor,  say  one-third  of  its  actual  value,  is  the  reason  why  contract- 
ors are  the  worst  competitors.  If  it  is  true  that  contractors  do  obtain 
their  labor  at  a  cost  far  below  its  real  value,  it  is  an  advantage  they 
may  use  with  serious  results. 

So  far  as  this  commission  can  learn,  there  are  no  favored  contractors 
in  this  State.     Contracts  for  convict  labor  are  always  awarded  to 
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the  party  offering  the  most  for  it,  with  equal  security.  The  War- 
den and  Directors  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  with  one  accord, 
testily  that  an  advance  offer  of  five  cents  per  day  would  secure  a 
contract,  if  convict  labor  was  for  sale,  even  against  old  contractors, 
if  the  business  was  as  healthy,  if  the  reformatory  influence  was 
equal,  and  the  security  satisfactory.  And  this  is  the  testimony  of 
all  who  have  the  control  of  prison  labor. 

If  contractors  are  paying  but  one  third  of  the  real  value  of  con- 
vict labor,  why  is  it  no  one  comes  to  the  front  and  offers  more,  or 
why  is  it  that  prison  Wardens  are  obliged  to  search  for  parties  to 
take  prison  contracts,  and  why  is  it  that  after  all  the  effort  made, 
so  many  convicts  in  the  prisons  of  the  country  are.  idle?  Even  in 
our  neighbor  State,  New  Jersey,  300  are  at  this  time  idle,  because 
no  man  has  hired  them. 

But  this  leads  us  directly  to  a  consideration  of 

The  Yalue  of  Convict  Labor. 

Great  complaint  is  made  that  the  sum  paid  by  contractors  of  the 
State  is  out  of  all  proportion,  low,  as  compared  with  its  real  value. 
In  this  State  the  price  paid  is  50  cents  per  day  ;  in  all  the  States 
where  the  Contract  System  prevails  the  average  is  47-|-  cents  per  day. 
In  jails  where  men  are  confined  only  for  short  terms,  the  wages 
are  very  much  less. 

The  unskilled  free  laborer  earns  on  an  average  $1.00  per  day, 
while  skilled  laborers  earn  on  an  average  $2.00  per  day,  and  the 
free  workmen  ask  why  it  is  that  the  State  receives  for  the  labor  of 
the  convict  less  than  one-half  earned  by  the  common  laborer,  and 
less  than  one- fourth  that  earned  by  the  skilled  mechanic?  And  they 
naturally  ask  if  this  is  not  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  their  com- 
plaint, and  if  they  are  unreasonable  when  they  declare  that  if  the 
free  artisan  must  compete  with  these  wages,  and  the  regular  manufac- 
turer with  those  who  pay  only  these  wages,  both  must  go  to  the 
wall- 
There  are  several  elements  entering  into  and  deciding  this  ques- 
tion of  value,  and  in  the  examination  of  contractors,  prison  officers, 
and  others,  effort  has  been  made  after  considering  these  elements 
to  decide  as  near  as  possible  the  real  value. 

It  is  estimated  ihat  80  per  cent,  of  all  convicts  have  not  only 
never  learned  a  trade,  but  have  not  even  formed  habits  of  industry. 
Not  only  this — they  enter  the  prison  in  the  majority  of  instances 
with  bodies  weakened  by  disease  and  vicious  habits,  and  minds 
imperfectly  organized  ;  with  feelings  of  rebellion  against  society,  by 
which  they  claim  to  have  been  wronged,  and  against  the  officers  by 
which  society  continues  its  oppression,  and  with  a  determination  to 
do  as  little  work  as  possible  for  this  master  whose  slaves  they  feel 
themselves  to  be.  With  few  exceptions  they  work  without  any  of 
the  motives  which  act  so  powerfully  upon  free  men  ;  without  the 
incitement  of  ambition,  avarice,  pride  or  love. 
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Convicts  are  constantly  changing;  those  who  have  become  profi- 
cient, by  care  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  and  effort  on  their  own, 
are  going  out,  and  unskilled  men  corning  in.  Many  convicts  are  in 
prison  for  short  terms,  and  almost  as  soon  as  they  become  proficient 
in  work,  are  discharged.  The  contractor  is  taking  for  workmen  the 
worn-out  and  unskilled,  the  vicious  and  those  with  little  ability  and 
no  inclination,  and  the  question  is,  "What  is  this  labor  worth?" 
The  value  of  any  kind  of  labor  depends  upon  the  quality  and 
quantity,  and  the  rule  is  that  any  marketable  commodity  will  bring 
what  it  is  worth. 

First — as  to  Quality. 

And  to  decide  this  we  will  call  witnesses  from  home  and  abroad; 
and  first  we  will  call  upon  Mr.  P.  E.  Clark,  a  contractor  at  Wethers- 
field,  who  had  no  little  communication  with  the  commission,  and 
who,  in  all  his  intercourse  appeared  anxious  to  do  exact  justice  to 
himself  and  the  State.  Mr.  Clark  says,  "I  can  make  as  good  shoes 
"  as  are  made  in  the  country."  Mr.  Joyce,  a  large  shoe  manufac- 
turer of  New  Haven  says  of  these  shoes,  "They  are  made  just  as 
"  well  and  contain  a  greater  weight  of  stock."  Mr.  Holbrook,  of  the 
firm  of  Hunt  &  Holbrook,  also  contractors  at  Wethersfield,  say, 
"  We  have  just  been  obliged  to  adopt  a  new  brand  on  our  shoes. 
"  Our  reputation  for  producing  a  first  class  shoe,  is  a  motive  for 
"•unscrupulous  parties  to  counterfeit  our  stamp."  Mr.  Pillsbury, 
warden  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  says,  "We  make  only  a 
"medium  class  of  bedsteads,  but  I  urge  my  contractor  to  do  better 
"  work ;  I  will  agree  with  my  men  to  make  as  good  a  bedstead  as 
"  can  be  made  in  any  cabinet  shop  in  the  country."  Mr.  Dickey, 
the  partner  of  John  S.  Perry  in  charge  of  the  stove  works  at  Sing 
Sing  says,  "  Complaint  had  been  made  that  our  prison-made  stoves 
"  were  put  upon  the  market  as  first  class  goods,  while  in  fact  they 
"  were  inferior,  and  that  thereby  the  people  were  cheated,  and  free 
"manufacturers  injured,  while  we  reaped  the  harvest.  In  order  to 
"  test  this  question  of  quality  we  selected  two  stoves  of  the  same 
"pattern,  one  made  at  Sing  Sing  by  convicts,  the  other  at  Albany 
"  by  free  workmen,  and  called  in  some  experts  to  examine  and 
"decide  which  was  best.  An  examination  was  made,  the  examiners 
"  being  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  stove.  The  one  selected  by 
"  them  as  the  best  and  which  they  supposed  was  made  in  Albany, 
"was  really  of  convict  manufacture."  The  Rhode  Island  prison- 
made  boots,  have  a  high  local  reputation  and  are  sought  for  their 
superior  excellence. 

In  Germany  and  Prussia  complaint  was  made  by  trades  unions 
that*  the  sale  of  German  free  manufactures  was  injured  by  prison 
manufactures.  The  claim  being  "that  the  prison-made  goods  were 
"  of  greatly  inferior  quality,  and  being  sold  to  parties  ignorant  of 
"their  origin,  brought  all  goods  into  disrepute."  An  investigation 
by  government  revealed  the  fact  that  the  prison-made  goods  were 
the  best  and  brought  the  highest  price  in  the  market.     In  every 
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prison  visited  the  testimony  of  wardens  and  contractors  was  "  that 
"  the  quality  of  prison-made  goods  was  equal  and  in  many  cases 
"  superior  to  goods  made  by  free  workmen. 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  price  paid  for  convict  labor 
should  be  low  on  account  of  quality  of  work. 

Second — Quantity. 

The  answer  to  this  query  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  first.  There 
are  those  who  claim  that  convicts  do  as  much  work  as  a  free  man, 
others  that  he  does  not  do  more  than  one-third  as  much.  Again 
Mr.  Pillsbury  says,  "  My  men  have  nothing  to  do  but  work,  there 
"are  no  blue  Mondays  or  holidays;  every  morning  they  are  here 
"prompt  at  the  tap  of  the  bell,  and  work  till  the  bell  taps  to  stop. 
"I  do  not  allow  my  men  to  be  driven,  we  have  no  tasks,  but  I  will 
"  guarantee  to  turn  out  one-third  more  work  than  the  same  number 
"of  men  can  do  in  any  shop  in  the  State."  In  reply  to  a  question, 
Mr.  Dickey  at  Sing  Sing  said,  "We  were  driven  with  orders,  more 
"than  we  could  do  with  the  number  of  convicts  at  our  command. 
"  Permission  having  been  obtained  we  employed  a  few  outside 
"  molders  at  $12.00 per  week.  After  a  short  time  the  convicts  began 
"  to  complain  because  they  were  doing  more  than  the  freeworkmen. 
"The  result  was  we  could  not  keep  the  free  men."  This  commission 
hesitate  to  believe  that  contractors  intentionally  misstate  the  amount 
of  work  done,  and  yet  with  these  two  exceptions  the  testimony  is, 
"  prisoners  only  accomplish  from  -^  to  f-  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  a 
"free  man,"  and  that  this  amount  is  a  fair  average,  is  proven  by  a 
preponderance  of  testimony. 

Mr.  Marcy,  a  member  of  this  Commission  and  a  contractor  at 
Wethersfield,  says,  "  The  convicts  in  our  employ  do  not  average 
"  more  than  half  as  much  work  as  free  men.  There  is  very  little 
-"  profit  in  our  contract.  The  large  manufactories  of  Massachusetts 
"  can  produce  a  shoe  at  less  cost  than  we  can.  If  we  did  not  have 
"  a  contract  we  would  not  take  one."  Mr.  Clark  says,  "  Free  manu- 
"  factories  have  advantages  we  do  not,  and  can  produce  a  shoe  of 
"  the  same  character  as  ours  at  a  cost  of  several  cents  per  pair  less." 

Mr.  Bigelow,  President  of  the  Bay  State  Shoe  &  Leather  Co.,  a 
contractor,  and  having  also  a  free  manufactory  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
testifying  before  the  Commission  said,  "  The  cost  of  labor  upon  a 
"  pair  of  shoes  of  the  same  kind  is  less  in  my  free  shop  than  in 
"  prison." 

Mr.  John  S.  Perry,  of  New  York,  who  for  years  has  been  a  close 
observer  of  all  that  relates  to  convict  labor  writes,  "I  kept  close 
"  account  of  the  amount  of  work  done  in  prison  for  a  number  of 
"  years,  and  am  fully  satisfied  that  convicts  do  not  produce  over 
"  one-third  as  much  as  a  free  workman,"  and  Mr.  Moses  Pillsbury 
says,  "Prison  labor  is  worth  not  more  than  half  of  free  labor." 

In  1877  a  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Eoyal  Government 
of  Ontario  to  inquire  into  the  value  of  the  convict  labor  at  the 
"  Central  Prison." 
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This  Commission  consisted  of  Hon.  W.  Pearce  Howland,  Chair- 
man ;  Z.  B.  Brockway  and  James  Nixon. 

Abundant  testimony  was  taken  and  the  Commission  reported, 
"  A  fair  value  for  all  prisoners  whose  term  of  service  shall  expire 
"  in  less  than  one  year,  is  forty  cents  per  day ;  and  for  all  prisoners 
"  whose  term  of  service  shall  exceed  one  year,  fifty  cents  per  day. 
■'  These  rates  per  day  to  cover  of  course  the  use  of  all  machinery, 
"  plant,  &c." 

A  Commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  value  of  "  Convict 
Labor,"  reported  to  the  German  Congress,  Dec.  15th,  1876  :  "  That 
"  the  work  of  one  prisoner  is  equal  to  half  the  work  of  a  free  man." 

At  Elmira,  New  York,  where  no  motive  is  left  untried,  and  where 
a  master  mind  directs  the  business,  the  average  per  diem  last  year 
was  but  sixty  cents. 

The  Commission  are  well  satisfied  that  as  much  work  and  as 
good  work  can  be  done  in  prison  as  out,  but  both  depend  upon  the 
condition  of  the  convict,  and  the  discipline  of  the  prison.  It  is 
much  easier  to  obtain  quality  than  quantity.  Even  convicts  take  a 
sort  of  grim  satisfaction  in  seeing  work  look  nice.  Each  convict 
does  but  a  small  part  of  the  work,  and  instructors  insist  on  good 
work  first  of  all.  Quantity,  however,  depends  first  on  the  number 
of  hours  of  labor.  In  free  shops  ten  hours  is  the  rule,  while  in 
prison  it  is  nearer  eight.  One-fifth  then  must  be  deducted  for  short 
hours.  Again  there  is  no  inducement  but  compulsion  to  exertion  ; 
prisoners  often  are  idle  waiting  for  work  to  be  brought  to  them, 
when  in  a  free  shop  they  would  go  after  it,  and  much  time  is 
frittered  away  because  they  do  not  want  to  work. 

If  prisoners  were  all  strong,  able  bodied  men,  serving  long  sen- 
tences, and  discipline  could  be  maintained  equal  to  the  discipline  in 
New  Hampshire,  the  Commission  do  not  doubt  that  convict  labor 
would  be  worth  as  much  as  free  labor  ;  but  considering  ordinary- 
prison  discipline,  and  the  condition  of  the  ordinary  convict,  and  the 
hours  of  work,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Commission  of  which  Mr. 
Brockway  was  a  member  reported  right. 

The  value  of  convict  labor  is  further  shown  by  a  comparison  of 

profits  of  free  and  convict  labor  taken  from  the  books  of , 

who  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  with  free  labor 
from  1871  to  1874,  and  with  convict  labor  from  1874  to  1879.  The 
per  cent,  of  profit  for  each  year  was  as  follows  : 

With  free  labor,  1871,  18-&  per  cent.,  1872,  13^-  per  cent,,  1873, 
13^j-  per  cent.,  1874,  16^^  per  cent. 

With  convict  labor,  1875,  ll^L  per  cent.,  1876,  9-^  per  cent., 

1877,  13£  per  cent.,  1878,  15^  Per  cent->  1879»  15iV  Per  ceut->  being 
1-|  per  cent,  in  favor  of  free  labor.  Some  allowance  must  be  made 
however  for  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  market  during 
these  years.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  low  wages  give  the 
prison  contractor  some  advantage  over  the  free  manufacturer,  but 
this  advantage  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  has  been,  and  is,  claimed. 
The  history  of  the  Connecticut  prison  proves  this,  and  it  is  further 
proved  by  the  history  of  nearly  every  prison  in  the  country. 
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As  will  appear  from  the  table  in  £he  Appendix,  the  State  has 
received  an  income  from  the  prison  every  year  but  six,  since  its 
erection.  During  that  time,  out  of  fifteen  contractors  whose  names 
appear  in  this  report,  twelve  have  either  failed  or  retired  from  the 
business  because  it  did  not  pay.  In  Maine  the  contractor  failed 
while  paying  the  State  only  46|  cents  per  day,  and  space  would  not 
suffice  to  tell  of  the  contractors  who  had  failed  in  New  York  and 
other  States.  Mr.  P.  Hayden,  who  has  been  a  contractor  since  1832, 
says,  in  a  letter  in  the  Appendix,  "more  contractors  have,  failed 
during  my  time  than  in  the  same  line  outside,"  and  this  statement 
is  fully  corroborated  by  many  other  witnesses. 

One  great  disadvantage  connected  with  convict  labor,  and  which 
in  a  degree  lessens  its  value,  is  the  short  time  for  which  a  contract 
can  be  made,  five  yeais  being  the  limit,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  convicts  constantly  employed. 

'  If  machinery  is  used,  this  requires  a  large  outlay  ;  the  State  must 
be  paid  regularly,  and  this  requires  the  command  of  a  large  amount 
of  money  ;  and  large  amounts  of  stock  often  accumulate  before  it 
can  be  sold  to  advantage.  Mr.  Bigelow,  president  of  the  Bay  State 
Shoe  and  Leather  Co.,  testified  "  that  his  company  had  been  forced 
"  to  carry  as  much  as  $800,000  of  stock  an  entire  season  before  it. 
"  could  be  sold  to  advantage."  These  facts  no  doubt  keep  many 
from  taking  prison  contracts,  and  break  many  who  do  take  them. 

In  this  connection  we  would  refer  to  the  question  of 

Machinery  in  Prison, 

and  the  demand  that  convicts  be  employed  only  at  hand  labor. 

This  Commission  is  convinced  that  those  who  complain  of 
machinery  in  prison  do  not  understand  what  would  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  compliance  with  the  demand. 

First,  the  effect  of  machinery  is  not  injurious  as  claimed.  If  A, 
in  prison,  by  the  aid  of  a  machine,  makes  twenty-five  pair  of  boots, 
earning  50  cents ;  and  B,  out  of  prison,  by  the  aid  of  a  machine, 
makes  the  same  number  of  pairs,  earning  $1.50,  the  difference  in 
favor  of  the  convict  would  be  one  dollar  on  twenty-five  pair,  or  four 
cents  per  pair. 

If,  however,  A  in  prison  and  B  out,  made  each  one  pair  of  boots 
by  hand,  each  earning  the  same  wages  as  before,  the  difference  in 
favor  of  the  convict  is  $1.00  per  pair.  Abolish  machinery  from 
prison  and  the  immediate  result  would  be  the  concentration  of  con- 
victs on  those  industries,  as  hat  making,  which  are  done  mostly  by 
hand,  and  the  injury  would  be  vastly  augmented  instead  of  pre- 
vented. 

Machinery  in  prison,  therefore,  is  not  the  enemy  but  the  friend  of 
the  artisan.  It  will  be  said  in  reply  that  by  the  aid  of  machinery  a 
much  greater  amount  of  goods  are  produced,  thereby  overstocking 
the  market  and  reducing  values.  A  glut  in  the  market  may  be 
produced,  but  the  difference  in  cost  where  machinery  is  used  is  so 
small  that  the  contractor  would  suffer  equally  with  the  manufacturer. 
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The  evil  of  over-production  would  be  the  same  under  any  system 
by  which  convicts  are  kept  constantly  emploj'ed. 

The  working  class  and  many  manufacturers  who  have  appeared 
before  the  Commission  have  repeatedly  expressed  the  belief  that  if 
the 

State  should  manage  its  Prison  Industries 

On  the  "Public  Account  System,"  all  difficulty  would  be  avoided. 
To  this  Commission  this  proposition  seems  a  fallacy,  in  view  of  the 
result  of  this  system  wherever  tried,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
And  if  it  should  be  adopted,  the  evils  now  complained  of  would  be 
increased  an  hundred  fold. 

Examine  every  prison  in  our  country  and  we  find  that  prison 
officers  are  the  most  eager  to  make  a  good  financial  showing.  If  the 
Warden  was  business  manager  he  would  be  no  less  eager  to  secure 
the  same  result.  He  would  desire  to  make  as  good  a  showing  as. 
his  predecessors,  and  as  other  Wardens,  and  another  element  would 
enter  into  the  calculation,  a  desire  to  enrich  himself. 

The  disastrous  result  of  this  system  in  Maine  is  still  fresh  in 
mind  ;  Wisconsin  is  another  recent  illustration.  In  New  York  the 
State  has  attempted  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  nails,  working 
marble,  burning  lime,  laundrying,  etc.     A  writer  says : 

"  The  State  lost  millions  in  attempting  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  nails,  having  been  fleeced  in  every  stage  of  the  work,  from  the 
purchase  of  the  mines  to  the  selling  of  the  product.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  lime,  the  State  was  first  swindled  out  of  $150,000,  in  the 
purchase  of  the  quarries ;  she  was  swindled  again  in  the  purchase 
of  the  wood,  and  again  in  the  sale  of  the  lime.  Even  in  the  matter 
of  laundrying,  with  only  soap  and  starch  to  buy,  it  was  found  that 
the  State  received  more  money  from  the  contractor  at  50  cents  per 
day  than  when  the  business  was  done  on  public  account."  While 
swindling  the  State,  the  effort  would  still  be  made  to  make  a  fair 
financial  showing.  This  showing  might  be  made  by  adding  State 
appropriation  to  income  and  calling  the  balance  profit  as  has  been 
done  in  this  State,  by  erroneous  inventories,  as  was  the  case  both  in 
this  State,  Maine  and  New  York,  or  by  carrying  bills  from  one  year 
into  another. 

In  the  Ohio  Prison  Report  of  1878  occurs  this  passage  :  "I  find 
"  on  taking  charge,  April  1st,  1878,  that  the  expenditures  have 
"  exceeded  the  earnings  of  the  first  five  months  of  the  present  year 
"to  the  amount  of  $21,493.64.  This  was  occasioned  by  my  prede- 
"  cessor  having  carried  over  into  this  year  bills,  purchases  made  during 
"  the  last  fiscal  year,  which  should  have  been  charged  to  that  year." 

The  great  difficulty  which  the  State  must  always  meet  in  attempt- 
ing to  manage  any  business  enterprise  is  in  finding  the  right  men. 
And  this  difficulty  has  been  found  so  great  that  almost  all  public 
work  is  done  by  contract.  Where  the  right  man  can  be  secured, 
no  doubt  the  State  would  receive  a  larger  profit  by  managing  its 
prison  industries.     General  Amos  Pillsbury  said  :  "  I  have  no  doubt 
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"that  more  money  might  be  made  by  managing  the  prison  labor 
"myself."  Mr.  Brockway,  warden  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  has 
met  with  abundant  success  as  business  manager,  and  if  every  State 
could  secure  a  Brockway  or  a  Pillsbury,  then  every  prison  should 
employ  its  labor  on  "Public  Account."  Not  that  competition 
would  be  any  less,  but  that  the  profit  received  would  be  more. 

A  successful  manufacturing  business  is  of  slow  growth,  the  result 
of  business  ability  and  well  matured  plans,  carried  by  great  perse- 
verance through  years  of  trial,  to  ultimate  success.  Prison  wardens, 
especially  if  they  are  partisan  politicians,  are  not,  as  a  rule,  first  class 
business  men.  And  if  they  are,  their  tenure  of  office  is  too  short 
and  uncertain  to  admit  of  a  development  of  plans,  or  a  display  of 
business  faculties. 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  convict  labor  comes,  not  from 
the  system,  but  from  the  possibility  of 

Concentration 
upon  particular  industries. 

The  paper  presented  by  the  Hatters  of  the  State,  printed  in  the 
Appendix,  sets  forth  the  danger  to  be  apprehended.  The  Commis- 
sion ask  a  careful  perusal  of  this  paper.  This  danger  is  the  same 
under  any  system  where  financial  success  is  the  chief  object.  A  few 
illustrations  will  prove  the  assertion.  Thus  in  Maine,  Warden 
Rice,  on  "  Public  Account,"  employs  the  labor  power  of  his  prison 
making  carriages,  selling  on  long  credit,  without  in  the  least  heeding 
the  complaints  made  year  after  year  by  the  carriage  makers  of  his 
State.  Warden  Brockway,  at  Elmira,  utilizes  his  labor  on  "Public 
"  Account,"  making  brushes  and  hollow  ware,  never  stopping  to  ask 
whether  or  not  he  is  interfering  with  free  manufacture.  Warden 
Pillsbury  of  New  Hampshire  sells  his  labor  to  a  contractor,  who  em- 
ploys it  all  on  one  industry,  "  Bedsteads,"  while  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Vermont  and  many  other  States  where  the  contract  system 
prevails,  employ  their  entire  force  on  a  single  industry.  The  danger 
to  the  artisan  and  manufacturer  is  as  great  under  any  system,  while 
the  State  must  expect  almost  certain  loss  if  any  other  system,  and 
especially  the  "public  account  "  system  is  adopted. 

The  questions,  "  Are  the  wages  of  free  workmen  affected  by  the 
price  paid  for  convict  labor  ?"  "  Are  free  industries  seriously  af- 
fected by  prison  industries  ?"  "  Is  the  '  contract  system'  as  injurious 
as  is  claimed  by  petitioners,"  have  been  submitted  to  learned  and 
able  Commissions  in  this  country  and  Europe  many  times  during 
the  last  half  century,  and  petitions  in  regard  to  convict  labor  without 
number  have  been  presented  to  Legislatures. 

In  1835  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
almost  identical  with  the  one  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  this 
Commission.  In  1840  another  petition  to  the  same  Legislature  asked 
that  all  labor  in  prisons  be  abolished,  and  in  1841  a  petition 
numerously  signed  asked  that  schools  of  law,  medicine  and  theology 
be  established  at  Sing  Sing  for  the  benefit  of  the  convicts,  and  that 
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the  professions  as  well  as  the  trades,  take  their  share  of  convict 
recruits.  In  1841  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Legislature  made 
a  very  exhaustive  examination  of  the  subject.  They  say  in  their 
report,  "We  do  not  doubt  that  the  mechanic  interest  of  the  State  is 
"  to  some  extent  injuriously  affected  by  the  system  now  established 
"in  our  prison,  but  we  entirely  dissent  from  the  doctrine  that  the 
"  system  is  so  extensively  oppressive  and  ruinous  as  has  been  urged 
"and  insisted." 

Other  reports  were  made  in  New  York  in  1867,  1871,  1876  and 
1879,  the  one  in  1876  covering  nearly  1,000  pages.  The  report  of 
1867  took  very  strong  grounds  against  the  "  contract  system,"  while 
the  report  of  1876  exposed  the  most  glaring  fraud  and  wicked  cor- 
ruption on  the  part  of  officers  in  the  employ  of  the  State.  In  1877 
the  committee  reported  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  upon  the  follow- 
ing subjects : 

I.  The  effect  of  contract  convict  labor  upon  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  the  State. 

II.  The  effect  of  contract  convict  labor  upon  the  interests  of  free 
labor. 

III.  The  effect  of  contract  labor  on  reformation  of  prisoners. 

IV.  Profits  of  contractors. 

V.  Feasibility  of  abolishing  the  "contract  system,"  &c.     . 

This  committee  take  strong  ground  against  the  "contract  system." 
Again,  in  1878,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  after  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  and  examining  a 
great  many  witnesses,  made  a  report.  The  questions  were  identical 
with  those  of  Ohio,  and  this  committee  also  decide  against  the  "  con- 
tract system."  In  1878,  Carrol  D.  Wright,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  Massachusetts,  made  a  special  report  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  that  State  upon  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Wright  examined 
the  questions  presented  entirely  from  a  non-partisan  standpoint,  and 
while  exposing  the  dangers  of  the  "  contract  system,"  thinks  that 
these  dangers  or  evils  are  greatly  magnified,  in  fact  that  they  are  so 
slight  as  to  be  of  little  effect. 

By  far  the  most  thorough  and  searching  investigation  into  the 
subject  of  convict  labor,  and  its  influence  upon  free  labor,  so  far  as 
this  Commission  can  discover,  was  made  in  1877-8  by  a  joint  com- 
mission consisting  of  officers  of  the  government  of  Prussia  and  com- 
mittees representing  the  various  Trades  Unions  of  the  Kingdom. 
Perfect  harmony  prevailed  among  the  members  of  the  Commission, 
and  entire  agreement  as  to  the  result.  Every  phase  of  the  question 
was  examined,  and  the  unanimous  report  made  to  the  Government 
by  its  officers,  and  to  the  trades  by  their  committees,  was  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  complaint  was  without  foundation,  and  that  the 
evils  which  did  exist  were  the  result — not  of  the  "  contract  system" 
but  of  concentration,  by  which  small  industries,  in  a  few  instances, 
were  greatly  injured.  It  was  found  that  the  largest  profits  resulted 
to  the  State  where  the  "public  account  system"  prevailed,  but  that 
there  was  less  competition  and  greater  safety  under  the  "  contract  sys- 
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tern,"  and  that  that  system  was  best  with   restrictions  to  avoid  con- 
centration. 

As  stated  on  page  8,  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission in  Wethersfield,  a  series  of  questions  was  prepared  and 
sent  to  the  artisans  and  manufacturers  throughout  the  State.  In 
addition  to  these,  certain  Trades  Unions  also  sent  circulars  asking 
for  information.  To  the  questions  of  the  Commission  a  few  replies 
were  received  ;  the  Trades  Unions  did  not  receive  one. 

Disappointed  in  not  receiving  information  or  even  complaints, 
either  from  the  signers  of  the  petition  or  from  others,  in  reply  to  our 
circulars,  and  remembering  that  the  petitioners  say  that  "  grievous 
"  evil  is  worked  to  us  and  our  business,"  and  anxious  if  possible  to 
rightly  answer  the  question,  "  Does  convict  labor  interfere  with  the 
"  free  labor  of  the  State  ?"  the  commission  gave  notice  of  a  public 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Hartford  on  the  5th  day  of  November. 

This  meeting  was  extensively  advertised  in  Hartford,  Meriden 
and  New  Haven,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  give  all  who  were 
in  any  way  interested,  opportunity  for  a  full  and  impartial  hearing. 
The  commissioners  waited  all  day,  and  not  a  person  appeared  be- 
fore them  to  represent  either  corporation,  manufacturer  or  individ- 
ual. One  ex-convict  read  a  paper,  asking  for  some  legislation  by 
which  convicts  could  share  in  the  profits  of  their  labor — and  that 
was  all.  No  artisan  or  manufacturer  in  all  the  State,  appeared  in 
person  or  by  proxy.  The  Board  of  Prison  Directors  were  repre- 
sented by  Prof.  Wayland,  Judge  McManus,  and  the  Hon.  H.  T. 
Sperry,  who  severally  stated  their  views  to  the  Commission. 

With  the  exception  of  the  paper  prepared  by  the  Hatters,  your 
Commission  are  absolutely  without  evidence  to  sustain  the  state- 
ments of  the  petitioners  ;  and  we  are  fully  convinced  that  with  the 
exception  of  this  one  industry,  no  effect  is  felt  by  any  class  of  citi- 
zens of  this  State  from  convict  labor. 

This  injury,  if  any,  comes  from  other  States,  and  can  only  be  con- 
trolled by  a  general  law  governing  all  the  States.  One  State  alone 
cannot  effect  even  a  partial  cure.  This  has  been  attempted  in  New 
Jersey  by  a  law  passed  in  1878  forbidding  the  manufacture  of  hats 
in  the  New  Jersey  prison.  Such  a  law  passed  by  any  State  can 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  keep  one  portion  of  the  people  of  a 
State  idle,  that  the  people  of  all  the  other  States  may  have  a  little 
more  work.  As  well  might  a  State  be  asked  to  maintain  in  idleness 
all  the  men  in  a  certain  street,  as  to  keep  prisoners  idle  by  pro- 
hibitory laws. 

Prohibitory  laws  cannot  remedy  the  evil.  Under  the  present 
condition  of  trade,  if  one  State  prohibits  an  industry,  another  can 
double  the  number  of  convicts  engaged  in  it.  The  only  remedy  is 
by  the  adoption  of  some  uniform  law  securing  a  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  convicts  which  can  be  employed  in  any  one  industry. 

In  England,  under  the  new  Prison  Act  of  1877,  prisons  are 
mostly  conducted  on  "Public  Account,"  and  each  prison,  so  far  as 
possible,  employs  its  labor  upon  the  most  popular  industry  in  the 
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neighborhood.  A  late  Prison  Report  says,  "  the  prisoners  shall 
"  be  employed  upon  those  trades  generally  followed  in  the  neighbor- 
"  hood,  so  that  a  nucleus  of  workmen  skilled  in  each  industry 
"  would  generally  be  found  in  the  prison  of  each  particular  district. 
"  Following  this  plan,  Wandsworth  would  grind  wheat,  Northamp- 
"  ton  make  boots  and  shoes,  and  Wakefield  will  turn  all  its  vast 
'•'  plant  and  great  steam  power  into  the  manufacture  of  blankets 
"  and  rugs." 

Other  countries,  however,  have  attempted  to  secure  the  greatest 
diversity  of  industries. 

Montiseno  had  forty-three  in  one  prison,  and  the  following  are 
carried  on  in  the  prisons  of  Prussia  at  this  time  :  Brushes,  Baskets, 
Cigars,  Shoes,  Tailoring,  Carpenter  Work,  Wood  Carving,  Chairs, 
Wood  Turning,  Coopering,  Book-Binding,  Paper  Box,  Perforated 
Paper,  Basting,  Envelopes,  Pocket  Books,  Satchels,  Mats,  Tinware, 
Lamps,  Pipe  Bowls,  Ferules,  Felting,  Tanning,  Straw  Paper,  Gold 
Border,  Locks,  Bolts,  Machine  Making,  Blacksmithing,  Stoves, 
Chains — White  Metal  and  Brazier  Work,  Metal  Turning,  Watch 
and  Regulator  Cases,  Sack  Sewing,  Rope  Making,  Whips,  Wood 
Slippers,  Weaving,  Carpet  and  Silk  Weaving,  Lacing  Straps,  Sus- 
penders, Dress  Supporters,  Cap  Protectors,  Buttons,  Spinning, 
Spooling,  Embroidery,  Sorting  and  Arranging  Ornamental  Feathers, 
Knitting,  Crocheting,  Sewing,  Fringe  Making,  Head  Nets,  Canes, 
Cork  Cutting,  Combs,  Marble  Polishing,  Stone  Cutting,  Toys,  Cur- 
tain Painting,  Paper  Bags,  Cleaning  Rags,  Horse  Hair  and  Oakum 
Picking. 

From  England  the  Secretary  of  a  Trade  Union  writes  a  member 
of  this  Commission,  "  No  trade  in  England  is  at  present  affected  by 
"  prison  labor." 

And  in  Prussia  the  committee  of  Trade  Unions  and  the  Royal 
Commission  united  in  a  similar  report. 

Whenever  a  diversity  of  industries  can  be  secured  in  our  prisons, 
honest  complaints  will  cease.  But  entire  prohibition  of  an  industry 
should  not  be  asked. 

Your  Commission  early  saw  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  industries  carried  on  in  the  prisons  of  the  country,  and  the 
number  of  convicts  engaged  in  them.  Letters  were  accordingly 
sent  to  every  prison  warden  in  the  country  asking  for  information. 
Answers  were  received  from  every  State  but  three,  giving  the  infor- 
mation asked.  The  results  of  these  communications  were  tabulated 
and  prepared  for  this  Report.  Before  completion  they  were  com- 
pared with  similar  tables  prepared  by  a  very  careful  investigator  in 
New  York,  and  also  with  tables  prepared  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

A  difference  in  the  number  of  convicts  in  nearly  every  State  was 
found.  This  resulted  from  the  difference  in  time  when  the  numbers 
were  obtained.  This  Commission  obtained  their  figures  in  November 
and  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  in  August.  In  order  that  there 
might  not  appear  to  be  an  error,  this  Commission  have  adopted  the 
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number  of  convicts  according  to  the  Massachusetts  tables.  When 
the  census  of  1870  has  been  relied  upon,  ten  per  cent.*have  been 
added.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  these 
tables,  and  it  is  believed  they  are  nearly  accurate. 

In  the  census  of  1870,  hat  and  cap  makers  are  classed  together, 
and  the  number  given  in  these  tables  represents  those  engaged  in 
both  trades,  which  are  entirely  separate  and  distinct.  No  distinc- 
tion is  made  either  between  fur  and  wool  hatters,  while  the  convicts 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fur  hats  alone.  The  figures, 
therefore,  do  not  show  the  full  proportion  of  the  competition  in  this 
industry. 

The  Legislature  of  the  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, at  their  sessions,  January,  1879,  provided,  as  did  Connec- 
ticut, for  Commissions  to  examine  the  Convict  Labor  question. 

After  this  Commission  had  fully  decided  that  the  difficulty  con- 
nected with  the  employment  of  convict  labor  could  only  be  reached 
by  concert  of  action,  efforts  were  made  to  secure  a  meeting  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  several  States,  and  the  result  was  three  joint 
meetings,  the  last  of  which  was  held  in  New  York,  Nov.  12th  and 
13th. 

The  report  of  this  meeting  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  New 
York,  much  to  the  regret  of  all,  was  not  represented. 

The  various  elements  of  society,  the  manufacturers,  the  trades 
unions  and  the  professions  were  represented  on  these  three  commis- 
sions, and  representations  of  manufactures,  trade  unions  and  prison 
associations,  appeared  before  them.  After  an  attentive  hearing  of 
all  parties,  the  joint  convention  took  up  one  by  one  certain  proposi- 
tions relating  to  questions  involved  in  the  main  question  of  convict 
labor. 

Although  consisting  of  such  different  elements,  there  was  devel- 
oped a  great  unanimity  of  sentiment,  and  where  differences  were 
discovered,  they  were  on  minor  points  and  unimportant. 

Every  branch  of  the  convict  labor  question  was  discussed,  and 
the  following  propositions  unanimously  adopted  as  embodying  the 
views  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  three  Stales. 

Propositions  adopted  in  joint  convention  by  the  Convict  Labor  Commis- 
sions of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

1.  The  general  purpose  of  incarceration  is  the  protection  of 
society  by  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  in  carrying  out  this  purpose, 
the  reformation  of  the  prisoner  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view. 

2.  Partizan  politics  should  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the 
management  of  penal  and  reformatory  institutions. 

3.  The  welfare  of  the  State  and  prisoner  both  demand  that  he 
should  be  employed  in  productive  labor. 

4.  The  right  of  the  State  to  make  its  prisons  self-supporting 
should  be  conceded  :  but  it  should  not  expect  to  make  a  profit  out 
of  the  labor  of  its  criminals  at  the  expense  of  their  reformation,  or 
to  the  injury  of  its  industrial  interests. 
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5.  The  product  of  convict  labor  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
entire  mechanical  industry  of  the  nation  is  insignificant,  but  its 
concentration  upon  a  very  few  branches  of  industry  may  be  seri- 
ously injurious  to  the  citizens  engaged  in  those  branches. 

6.  The  burden  of  the  competition  of  convict  labor  should  be  dis- 
tributed as  widely  and  equally  as  possible. 

7.  The  injury  to  any  branch  of  industry  from  prison  labor  may 
be  reduced  to  very  small  proportions  by  the  greatest  practicable 
diversity  of  employments  in  the  prison. 

8.  The  proper  diversity  of  employment  in  the  prisons  should  be 
secured  by  limiting  the  number  of  convicts  to  be  employed  in  any 
one  industry.  Such  limitation  should  be  adequate  to  secure  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  country  from  serious  injury,  and  to  afford 
the  convict  a  reasonable  certainty  of  employment  upon  his  release. 

9.  Where  the  "Contract  System"  prevails,  contracts  for  prison 
labor  should  be  so  drawn  as  to  give  the  State  absolute  control  of 
the  discipline  of  the  prisons,  and  the  State  should  prescribe  all  rules 
governing  contractors  and  their  employees. 

The  following  was  proposed  at  the  first  joint  convention  by  Mr. 
Deming  of  Connecticut,  discussed  at  the  second  meeting,  and  again 
at  the  last. 

A. 

"Under  existing  circumstances  the  system  of  contract  labor  as 
"  conducted  in  the  prisons  of  the  Northern  States  is,  with  proper 
"restrictions,  the  best." 

After  prolonged  discussion  the  following  substitutes  were  offered, 
to  wit : 

By  Mr.  Allinson  of  New  Jersey. 

B. 

"  That  whilst  contract  labor  as  conducted  in  the  prisons  of  the 
"  Northern  States  is  liable  to  some  abuse  which  should  be  sedu- 
"  lously  guarded  against,  yet  by  its  combination  of  individual  enter- 
"  prise  with  public  interest,  the  latter  may  often  be  more  safely 
"promoted  than  by  labor  on  the  direct  account  of  the  State." 

By  Mr.  Tweedy  of  Connecticut : 

C. 

"  Under  existing  circumstances  the  "Contract  System"  should 
"  not  be  abolished  until  a  better  one  can  be  found,  but  should  be 
"  so  restricted  and  guarded  as  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  State, 
"  promote  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  and  do  the  least  possible 
"  harm  to  free  labor." 

By  Col.  Murphy  of  New  Jersey : 

D. 
"  Nothwithstanding  the  admitted  defects  of  the   '  Contract  Sys- 
"tem,'  yet  these  Commissioners  have  not  been  able  to  discover  one 
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"  better  adapted  to  promote  the  public  interests  so  far  as  these 
"interests  are  connected  with  our  penal  institutions,  but  we  believe 
u  those  defects  may  be  materially  lessened  by  contracts  for  convict 
"labor  so  drawn. as  will  accomplish  the  true  purpose  of  incarcera- 
"  tion  as  above  set  forth." 

The  following  was  also  proposed  by  Mr.  Tweedy  of  Connecticut: 

E. 

"  The  number  of  convicts  employed  in  any  one  industry  in  the 
"  prisons  of  the  whole  country  should  not  exceed  a  fixed  percentage 
"  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  the  country  engaged  in  such 
"  industry,  but  to  make  such  limitation  effective,  concerted  action  is 
"  necessary  in  the  several  States. 

"  Therefore,  we  recommend  to  the  legislatures  of  our  respective 
"  States  to  provide  for  the  calling  of  and  appointment  of  delegates 
"  to  a  convention  to  consist  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  several 
"  States,  to  devise  some  uniform  plan  for  securing  a  diversity  of 
"industries  in  the  prisons  of  the  country." 

These  propositions  were  referred  to  the  several  commissions,  to 
be  acted  upon  separately. 

Subsequently  the  Massachusetts  commission  offered  the  follow- 
ing 

Resolution, 

Unanimously  adopted  by  the  Joint  Special  Committee  on  Con- 
vict Labor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  respectfully  offered 
for  consideration  to  the  Commissions  upon  the  same  subject  of  the 
States  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut: 

F. 

"  Under  existing  circumstances  and  while  the  reformation  of  the 
"prisoner  is  made  subordinate  to  the  question  of  gain  in  our  prison 
"  institutions,  it  is  not  expedient  to  abolish  the  'Contract  System;' 
"but  this  system  during  its  continuance  should  be  so  guarded  and 
"  restricted  by  legislation  as  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  State, 
"promote  the  moral  and  industrial  condition  of  the  convict  and 
"interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  free  labor." 

The  proposition  E.  was  not  adopted.  The  proposition  C,  offered 
by  Mr.  Tweedy,  was  adopted  by  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  and 
the  proposition  F.  was  adopted  by  Massachusetts.  Both  recognize 
the  impossibility  of  abolishing  the  "  Contract  System"  at  the  present 
time. 

These  three  joint  conventions  were  valuable  as  showing  : 

(a)  The  demands  of  manufacturers  and  workmen  in  a  clearer 
light ;  the  foundation  of  fact  upon  which  those  demands  and  com- 
plaints rest,  and  the  drift  of  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  them. 

As  showing  that 
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(b)  Workmen  as  individuals  are  not  unreasonable.  They  admit 
that  convicts  should  work  ;  they  are  willing  trades  should  be  taught 
them  ;  they  disclaim  any  aversion  to  working  in  the  shop  or  at  the 
bench  with  an  ex-convict,  or  that  such  association  would  be  a  dis- 
grace ;  and  they  ask  that  greater  effort  shall  be  made  towards  reform. 

As  showing  that 

(c)  It  is  only  when  met  in  convention  that  imaginary  evils  are 
magnified  into  real  wrongs.  It  is  only  in  convention  that  they  de- 
mand the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  would  prevent  reform,  would 
increase  crime  by  enforcing  degrading,  labor  or  idleness,  would 
abolish  machinery,  and  prohibit  skilled  labor. 

The  demand  for  a  greater  diversity  of  industries  should  be 
granted  at  once,  for  the  relief  of  the  few  industries  which  are  in- 
jured, and  especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  convict  by  affording  a 
better  opportunity  of  finding  work  when  released,  and  so  tending 
directly  to  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  protection  of  society. 

In  conclusion,  your  Commission  have  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
endeavored  to  discover  in  what  way — 

1.  "  The  hiring  out  of  Convict  Labor  to  outside  contractors  in 
"  this  and  neighboring  States  works  grievous  evil  to  the  citizens  of 
"  this  State  and  their  business." 

2.  In  what  way  "  Speculative  and  sometimes  corrupt  competi- 
"  tion  between  contractors  is  destructive  of  long  established  indus- 
"  tries,"  and 

3.  Whether  or  not  there  is  •"  An  unfair  and  odious  competition 
"  of  free  labor  with  compulsory  labor,  in  which  the  wages  of  free 
"  labor  are  minimized  and  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  by  the  com- 
"  bined  power  and  capital  of  the  State." 

Every  avenue  of  information  at  home  and  abroad  has  been  care- 
fully searched  ;  months  have  been  devoted  to  the  inquiry  ;  reports 
of  similar  investigations  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Europe 
have  been  read  and  considered ;  the  written  opinions  of  men  who 
have  made  the  science  of  penology  a  careful  study,  have  been  ob- 
tained ;  all  who  have  had  complaints  to  make  have  been  heard,  and 
as  a  result  the  Commission  have  failed  to  discover  any  ground  for 
the  complaints  made  against  the  Connecticut  State  prison  or  the 
"  Contract  System."     They  are  satisfied — 

That  there  are  no  favored  contractors  in  this  State.  The  com- 
plaint of  wardens  and  directors  all  over  the  country  is,  "  We  have 
"  great  difficulty  in  finding  responsible  parties  to  take  our  prison 
"  labor."  Prison  contracts  can  be  had  at  almost  any  time  by 
responsible  parties — 300  convicts  are  now  idle,  waiting  to  be  con- 
tracted for,  in  New  Jersey. 

That  the  price  paid  for  convict  labor  is  not  greatly  below  its 
value.  For  while  convicts  can,  and  in  some  cases  do,  do  as  much 
work  as  a  free  man,  yet  as  a  rule  they  do  not  accomplish  more  than 
half,  while  they  may  after  sufficient  practice  do  as  good  work  as  is 
done  by  free  labor,  yet  almost  without  exception  they  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  work,  unskilled  in  any  work,  and  have  no  interest 
in  working  fast. 
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That  the  profit  of  contractors  as  a  rule  is  not  larger  than  the 
profit  of  the  ordinary  manufacturers  is  proven  by  figures  of  actual 
profit  both  with  free  and  convict  labor,  and  by  the  further  fact  that 
as  many  prison  contractors  fail,  as  free  manufacturers.  This  is 
proved  by  the  records  of  the  Connecticut  State  prison.  The  claim 
that  except  in  the  Hat  trade  one  man  who  desired  to  work  has  been 
deprived  of  employment,  or  that  workingmen,  except  Hatters,  have 
had  their  wages  reduced,  or  that  any  have  been  reduced  to  want  or 
crime,  has  not  been  sustained  by  one  item  of  proof,  and  it  is  not 
believed  that  any  proof  exists. 

That,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hatting  trade,  the  Commission 
have  had  nothing  to  satisfy  them  that  the  industries  of  this  State 
are  affected  by  competition  with  prison  industries  or  by  speculation 
or  corrupt  competition  between  prison  contractors  of  this  or  any 
other  State. 

That  although  manufacturers  and  artisans  have  had  every  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard,  both  before  this  commission  and  the  joint  com- 
mission of  three  States — they  have  failed  to  show  a  single  instance 
where  the  "  wages  of  free  labor  have  been  minimized  or  even 
"  reduced,  except  as  above,  in  Connecticut,  by  the  combined  power 
"and  capital  of  the  State,"  or  "by  unfair  and  odious  competition 
"  with  compulsory  labor."  That  prison-made  goods  do  not  as  a  rule 
undersell  free  manufactures — on  the  contrary,  the  evidence  before 
the  commission  is  that  prison  manufactures  bring  a  higher  price. 
This  is  true  of  the  boots  and  shoes  of  Connecticut,  Ehode  Island, 
Vermont  and  probably  other  States.  John  S.  Perry  of  New  Jersey, 
says  he  has  not  in  a  single  instance  undersold  free  manufacture,  and 
the  manufacturers  of  stoves,  who  at  first  feared  his  convict  labor,  are 
now  satisfied  that  they  can  compete  with  him.  This  is  also  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Bigelow,  of  the  Bay  State  Shoe  and  Leather  Com- 

That  there  is  justice  in  the  demand  for  a  greater  diversity  of 
industries  in  prison,  and  that  effort  should  be  made  by  legislators 
to  secure  such  a  result.  That  it  would  not  be  just  to  the  State  or 
the  prisoner,  to  abolish  machinery  from  the  prisons,  or  to  prohibit 
convicts  from  being  employed  at  skilled  industry.  That  the  "  Pub- 
lic Account"  system  is  not  practical  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
because  (a)  Wardens  are  very  seldom  good  managers  of  convicts 
and  also  good  managers  of  manufacturing  industries.  The  wages 
of  the  ordinary  prison  Warden  are  but  small  temptation  to  a  suc- 
cessful business  man  ;  because  (6)  with  the  State  for  a  master,  busi- 
ness would  be  neglected,  officers  would  become  careless  of  those 
details  which  insure  success ;  because  (c)  the  State  cannot  as  a  rule, 
either  buy  or  sell  as  well  as  an  individual.  H  the  State  pays  cash, 
it  cannot  buy  any  less  than  an  individual,  and  if  it  buys  on  credit, 
it  must  pay  more  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  when  appro- 
priations will  be  made,  and  because  (d)  of  the  great  temptation  to 
fraud,  especially  if  the  tenure  of  office  depends  upon  the  success  of 
political  parties. 
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That  the  "  Contract  System,"  while  not  so  strictly  reformatory  as 
is  desirable — yet  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  habits  of  industry,  a  love  of 
work,  and  so  much  of  a  trade  as  will  enable  a  released  convict  to 
earn  an  honest  livelihood,  and  also  as  it  insures  the  State  constant 
employment  for  its  convicts,  and  fair  financial  returns,  is  the  best 
system  to  follow  until  a  time  shall  arrive  when  the  present  prison 
buildings  can  be  abandoned  for  Eeformatories,  and  labor  shall  only 
be  used  as  an  aid  to  reformation.  And  in  Reformatories  this  sys- 
tem will  be  decidedly  the  best  until  men  are  found  of  the  dual  abil- 
ity required  to  be  a  successful  Warden  and  Manufacturer.  For 
while  men  may  be  found  who  will  succeed  admirably  in  one  posi- 
tion, few  men  will  succeed  in  both. 

While  the  Commission  have,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  set  forth  their 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  abolish  the  "  Con- 
tract System,"  they  are  not  insensible  to  the  fact  that  the  system 
has  many  defects,  The  remedy  for  one  class  of  these  defects  has 
been  shown  to  be  the  appointment,  by  the  States,  of  competent, 
judicious  and  honest  officers,  who  shall  be,  as  they  are  in  this  State, 
free  from  partisan  influence,  and  secured  in  the  tenure  of  their  offi- 
ces during  good  behavior.  There  is  also  great  need  of  some  safe- 
guard restricting  the,  at  present,  unlimited  power  which  permits 
contracts  to  be  made  for  convict  labor  without  consulting  any  of 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  States. 

The  Commissions  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
all  recognize  the  necessity  of  adopting  greater  safeguards  than  any 
now  provided  by  law ;  safeguards  which  shall  limit  this  power  by 
giving  manufacturers  and  artisans  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
whenever  new  contracts  for  convict  labor  are  to  be  made. 

Connecticut,  with  its  small  prison,  and  intelligent,  non-partisan 
Board  of  Directors,  needs  such  safeguard  less  than  the  larger  States, 
but  no  State  having  a  proper  regard  for  its  industrial  classes  will 
hesitate  to  adopt  such  wise  and  wholesome  laws  as  will  best  pro- 
tect their  interests.  It  is  believed  that  the  "  Bill  for  a  Public  Act," 
herewith  submitted,  for  which  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
General  Assembly  is  asked,  will  afford  all  the  protection  which  can 
be  secured  by  the  legislative  action  of  any  individual  State. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

LUCIUS  P.  DEMING,  1         „     •  7 

WASHINGTON  F.  WILLCOX,  |     r  *PecmL 
EDMUND  TWEEDY,  \-    ^om^lsslon 

JEREMIAH  TIERNEY,  |     °n  Y>™™f 

MERRICK  A.  MARCY,  J  tonmct  Ijabor- 
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AN    ACT 

RELATING  TO  PRISON  LABOR. 

1 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in   General 
Assembly  convened: 

That  whenever  it  shall  be  proposed  to  employ  seventy-five  or  more 
of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  State  Prison,  by  contract  or  other- 
wise*, at  any  trade  or  occupation,  the  Directors  of  the  State  Prison 
shall  give  public  notice  of  the  fact  by  advertising  the  same  in  one  or 
more  of  the  leading  papers  in  each  city  and  town  in  the  State,  hav- 
ing over  10,000  inhabitants,  not  less  than  once  each  week,  for  the 
period  of  four  weeks  before  the  making  of  any  contract  or  selling 
an}-  convict  labor,  and  shall  inquire  into  the  effect  of  such  proposed 
employment  upon  the  interest  of  the  State,  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  prisoner,  and  upon  free  labor;  and  said  Directors 
shall  give  a  hearing  to  all  who  may  wish  to  be  heard  in  the  matter ; 
and  if  it  shall  appear  upon  such  inquiry  that  such  proposed  employ- 
ment will  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  State,  or  will  be  detrimental 
to  the  moral  or  physical  condition  of  the  prisoner,  or  will  seriously 
injure  the  citizens  of  this  or  any  other  State  engaged  in  such  pro- 
posed trade  or  occupation,  it  shall  be  prohibited. 
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TABLE  II. 
Statement  of  Connecticut  State  Prison.* — Completed  and  Occupied  1827. 


Gain 

Loss 

No.  of 

Warden. 

Tear. 

oyer 

over 

Convicts 

Expense. 

Income. 

Confined. 

Moses  Pillsbury . 

1828 

$1,017.00 
3,229.00 

N 

Amos  Pillsbury 

1829 

1830 

5,068.00 

1831 

7,824.00 



_  _ .  _ 

Montague . . 

1832 

8,713.00 





Amos  Pillsbury 

1833 

1,508.00 

1834 

4,758.00 



1835 

5,268.00 





1836 

6,505.00 



1837 

7,438.00 

207 

1838 

5,115.00    • 





1839 

3,060.00 



183 

1840 

4,511.00 





1841 

8,282.00 



205 

1842 

8,065.00 



211 

1843 

6,069.00 



203 

1844 

6,808.00 

Elisha  Johnson — 

1845 

8,302.00 





1846 

7,030.00 





1847 

3,472.00 



1848 

1,509.00 



150 

1849 

2,210.00 



157 

Leonard  R.  Wells.   ..    

1850 

1,833.00 

175 

Elisha  Johnson     

1851 

3,293.00 

Leonard  R.  Wells 

1852 

1,709.00 

160 

1853 





-  -  -  - 

William  Willard 

1854 







1855 

1.953.00 



. 

1856 

2^544.00 



181 

1857 

2,729.00 



192 

1858 

3,059.00 



212 

1859 

1,871.00 



203 

1860 

1,668.00 



179 

1861 

422.00 



168 

William  Willard    .  -   . 

1862 

46.00 

180 

1863 

961.00 

159 

1864 



$657.00 

139 

1865 



5,771.00 

131 

1866 

702.00 



195 

1867 

1,079.00 



207 

1868 

1,706.00 



191 

1869 

2,813.00 

183 

A  J   Botell 

1870 
1871 

5,977.00 
2,657.00 



219 

211 

1872 

1,202.00 



192 

1873 

1.511.00 



175 

E  B    Hewes - 

1874 
1875 

2.114.00 
2,867.00 



181 

236 

1876 

18  months. 

4,264,00 

252 

1877 

3,022.00 

242 

1878 



6,781.00 

278 

E.  0.  Peck,  pro  tern,  for  a 

1879 

692.00 





short  time,  succeeded  by 

Augustus  Sargent. 

*  See  next  page. 
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*  Connecticut  State  Prison. 

The  cost  of  the  original  prison  at  Wethersfield  and  eighteen  acres  of  land  was 
$42,281.27.  In  1835  an  addition  was  made  to  the  prison  at  a  cost  of  $3,320.91, 
making  the  total  cost  of  prison  and  grounds  $45,602.18. 

During  the  first  ten  years  this  entire  cost  was  paid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  prison, 
and  a  surplus  of  $5,731.45  remained  in  the  treasury. 

The  first  time  the  expenses  of  the  prison  exceeded  the  income,  was  in  1864,  under 
the  administration  of  William  Willard,  the  deficit  being  $657.00. 

Under  the  administration  of  E.  B.  Hewes  there  was  a  constant  loss,  but  the  full 
amount  does  not  appear,  owing  to  imperfect  inventories. 

In  1874  inventory  amounted  to  $9,508.69. 
In  1875  inventory  amounted  to  12,376.15. 
•In  1876  inventory  amounted  to  15,908.15. 
In  1877  inventory  amounted  to  17,250.94. 
In  J.878  inventory  amounted  to  11,886.40. 

Mr.  Hewes  resigned  his  position,  was  succeeded  temporarily  by  Capt.  B.  O.  Peck, 
and  after  a  few  months  Mr.  Augustus  Sargent  was  formally  appointed  Warden. 
Under  his  able  administration  the  tide  has  again  turned,  and  the  prison  report  shows 
a  gain  for  1879  of  $692.00  over  expense. 
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TABLE  III. 
Productive  Industries  in  which  Convicts  are  employed  in  the  United  States. 


Name  of  State. 

Industries. 

No.  of 
Industries. 

Farms,  Saw  Mills,  Mines 

3 

Farms,  Railroads,  Brickmaking  _.   . '  _  _ 

Furniture,  Saddlery  Hardware 

Boots  and  Shoes 

3 

2 

1 

Connecticut  _  _ 

Boots  and  Shoes ._ 

1 

Delaware . .     . .   

No  Employment.. . 

0 

Florida 

Farms ..   _.   __ 

1 

Georgia — 

Farms,  Railroads,  Canals,  Brickmaking 

Cigars,  Harnesses,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Wire  Fence, 
Coopers,  Iron  Castings,  Marble  Mantels,  Stone 

Cutting  . . 

Shelf  Hardware,  Saddletrees,  Coopers,  "Wagons, 
Sleighs,  Chairs,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Knitting, 
Farm  Tools,  Wire 

4 

8 

10 

Farm  Tools,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Chairs  ....   .  . 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Harnesses,  Wagons 

3 
3 

Farms,  Railroads    ... 

Harnesses,    Boots  and   Shoes,  Wagons,    Black- 
smithing  ..    

2 

4 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Stoves,  Marble  Work,  Overalls, 
Shirts,  Ready-Made  Clothing        .     .   . 

6 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Brushes,  Hats,  Harnesses,  Cot- 
ton Ties,  Gilt  Mouklings,  Chair  Seating,  Car- 
riages, Wagons,  Stone  Cutting,  Laundry 

Cigars,  Coopers,  Farming  Tools,  Shoes,  Wagons. 

Carpentry,  Blacksmithing,  Coopering,  Moulding, 
Doors,  Farm  Machines,  Sash  and  Blinds  .... 

Brooms,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Saddletrees.  Harnesses, 
Horse   Collars,   Whips,   Ax   Handles,  Rustic 
Chairs,  Wagons,  Mines 

11 
5 

7 

10 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Quarries 

2 

New  Hampshire       

New  Jersey —   ... 

Bedsteads  . 

Boots  and  Shoes  

1 

1 

Stoves,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Laundry,  Hats,  Axles, 
Bolts,  Saddlery  Hardware,  Hollow  ware,  Horse 
Collars,  Brushes  .   

10 

Railroads,  Canals,  Farms  .    .. 

3 

Ohio..  

Wire,  Hardware,  Haines,  Chairs,  Carriage  Parts, 
Stoves,  Hollow-ware,  Cooperage,  Farm  Tools, 
'  Children's  Carriages,  Carpenters'  Tools 

Threshing  Machines,  Chairs,  Harnesses,  Tanning, 
Saddletrees,  Blacksmithing 

12 

6 
4 

Boots  and  Shoes 

Rhode  Island 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Hats,  Wire,  Chair  Bottoming. . 
Farms,  Railroads,  Weaving,  Stone  Cutting,  Shoes 

4 

South  Carolina 

5 

2 

Texas 

Wood    Chopping,    Sawmills,    Railroads,    Farms, 
Wheelwrights,  Blacksmiths,  Chairs,  Painting, 
Shoes,  Brooms,  Cabinet  Work,  Cotton  Factory 

Boots  and  Shoes        . - 

12 
1 

Railroads,    Quarries,   Smoking   Tobacco,    Shoes, 

Furniture,  Barrels,  Wagons 

Wagons,   Whips,  Lashes,   Cigars,   Smoking   To- 
bacco, Brooms,  Brushes.   .   

7 

7 

"Wisconsin 

Boots  and  Shoes 

1 
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TABLE  IV. — Convicts  Employed. 


Name  of  State. 

Under 
Lease. 

By  Con- 
tractors. 

On  Public 
Account. 

In  Prison 
Duties. 

Total. 

Alabama    

584 
508 

--- 

... 

13 

584 

Arkansas  .  _ 

521 

California ...    . 



318 





318 

Colorado 

40 

47 

67 

154 

Connecticut 



391 

29 

241 

661 

Delaware 











Florida    .   

.     141 







141 

Georgia  _  . . ._ 

1227 





— 

1227 

Illinois ..   . 



1271 

445 

337 

2053 

Indiana        .   ..   

: 

995 



995 

Iowa .    ..   ... 

-" 

318 
320 

398 
273 

53 

769 

Kansas        ... 

593 

Kentucky  .    .   . .    

995 

— 



215 

1210 

Louisiana 

551 





38 

589 

Maine 



78 

217 

j      55 

350 

Maryland  .   .   

800 

216 

1016 

Massachusetts 

1880 

453 

989 

3322 

Michigan 



698 

693 

230 

1621 

Minnesota.    



180 

32 

38 

250 

Mississippi . 

1000 

63 

37 

1100 

Missouri    . 

.       220 

730 

260 

37 

1247 

Nebraska  .      

242 

231 

81 
12 

61 

28 

242 

Nevada 

142 

New  Hampshire 

271 

New  Jersey    

304 

Idle  432 

102 

838 

New  York  .... 

... 

4908 

1436 
1000 

697 
82 

7041 

North  Carolina  _    _ . 

1082 

Ohio 

... 

1268 
55 

552 

434 

2254 

Oregon 

55 

Pennsylvania  . 



980 

1970 

329 

3279 

Rhode  Island 



188 

84 

96 

368 

South  Carolina 

563 

... 

163 

... 

726 

Tennessee ..   .   

1048 
1415 

196 

14 

152 

323 

61 

1200 

Texas  

1738 

Vermont 

271 

Virginia . 

500 

54 

264 



818 

"West  Virginia  . . 



200 



.  43 

243 

Wisconsin 

47 

231 

453 
33 

108 
4 

792 

The  Territories 

84 

United  States.. 

9,041 

16,634 

9,404 

5,086 

40,175 
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TABLE    V. 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine . 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  .. 

Michigan 

Minnesota  

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .  .  . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee  

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  .. 

Wisconsin . .  ■ 

The  Territories .  . 


Convicts  in  Prison. 


Total 


Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

621 

33 

508 

13 

1571 

11 

154 

1 

605 

56 

96 

8 

138 

3 

1193 

34 

2031 

28 

1231 

733 

57 

588 

5 

1187 

79 

551 

38 

408 

22 

1070 

162 

3655 

839 

1679 

98 

331 

12 

in::. 

25 

1470 

151 

247 

3 

142 

277 

20 

1332 

119 

7343 

798 

1028 

54 

2204 

214 

L89 

4166 

521 

293 

75 

710 

10 

1167 

33 

1718 

20 

250 

21 

936 

80 

238 

5 

863 

22 

109 

2 

44099 

3678 

Total. 


Convicts  at  Work. 


Male. 


654 

521 

1582 

155 

661 

104 

141 

1227 

2059 

1231 

790 

593 

1266 

589 

430 

1232 

4494 

1777 

343 

1100 

1621 

250 

142 

297 

1451 

8141 

1082 

2418 

189 

4687 

368 

726 

1200 

1738 

271 

1016 

243 

885 

111 

47701 


566 
508 
318 
154 
500 


138 

1193 

2031 

995 

712 

588 

1149 

551 

339 

895 

2625 

1526 

241 

1075 

1149 

239 

142 

256 

7J>6 

6387 

1028 

2044 

55 

2994 

293 

710 

1167 

1718 

250 

790 

238 

778 

84 


37182 


Fe- 
male. 


55 


3 
34 

22 

57 

5 

61 

38 

11 

121 

697 

95 

9 

25 

98 

3 

15 
82 

654 
54 

210 

285 
75 
16 
33 
20 
21 
28 
5 
14 


2877 


Total. 


584 
521 
318 
154 
555 


141 

1227 

2053 

995 

769 

593 

1210 

589 

350 

1016 

3322 

1621 

250 

1100 

1247 

242 

142 

271 

838 

7041 

1082 

2254 

55 

3279 

368 

726 

1200 

1738 

271 

818 

243 

792 

84 


40175 


Character  of  Work. 


15 

318 

87 
420 


1284 
995 
371 
387 
255 

295 
800 

2214 

1340 
212 
63 
730 
230 
81 
233 
581 

5999 
181 

1670 
45 

2414 
155 
161 
515 


318 

200 

641 

61 


23524 


569 

508 


45 


13 


133 

1227 
432 

345 
206 
740 
551 


119 

51 

1000 

480 

12 

10 
155 
345 
819 
150 

10 
536 
117 
565 
533 
1415 

12 
500 

43 
19 

11668 


337 

53 

215 

38 

55 

216 

989 

230 

38 

37 

37 

61 

28 

102 

697 

82 

434 

329 

96 

152 

323 

61 

"43 

108 

4 

4983 


Total. 


584 
521 
318 
154 
555 


141 

1227 

2053 

995 

769 

593 

1210 

.  589 

350 

1016 

3322 

1621 

250 

1100 

1247 

242 

142 

271 

838 

7041 

1082 

2254 

55 

3279 

368 

726 

1200 

1738 

271 

818 

243 

792 

84 


40175 


Recapitulation. 


Convicts  at  Work. 

Convicts  in  Prison. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 
44,035 

Female. 

Total. 

United  States 

Skilled.. 

Unskilled 

Prison  Duties 

37,288 

22,288 

11,450 

3,560 

2,877 

1,236 

218 

1,423 

40,175 

23,524 

11,668 

4,983 

3,678 

47,747 
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TABLE    VI. — Kinds    of   Work    done    in    Penal    Institutions    in    the 

United    States. 


Industries. 


"1-3  a 

d  9  a 
to      is 

+j       ^ 

£  §  g 


Agricultural  implements.. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Carpets 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Clothing 

Furniture 

Iron  goods 

Farmers  and  laborers 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Stone .. 

Wooden  goods 

Prison  duties 

Miscellaneous. 

Brick  makers 

Brick  makers  and  masons. 
Brick  and  stone  masons  _. 

Masons - . 

Stone  masons 

Brooms 

Brushes ._ 

Boxes,  paper .' 

Carpenters  . . 

G-as  making 

Gliding 

Hats . _-. 

Laundry  work 

Match  boxes 

Printing 

Plumbers  and  tinsmiths  . . 

Tinsmithing 

Toy  watches 

Toys  and  notions 

Weaving 

Weaving,  prison  stripes  . . 

Weaving,  bagging 

Weavers  and  tailors 

Sewing,  laundry  &  farm  work 

Farmers  and  laborers 

Prison  duties _. 

Productive  industries 


T3  t3 
<o  <o  ./. 

^  .a  ^ 


aV,  P 

o  d 

o  ■-'    CD 

d 


5 
26 

2 
14 

8 
18 
17 
14 
29 
10 
16 
15 
29. 


5 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 
4 
1 
10 
1 
1 
3 
7 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


oa  ■ 


602 
6581 

175 
1,251 

510 
2.262 
2,884 
3,504 
10,607 
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TABLE  VII. — Productive  Industries  in  the  Prisons,  Penitentiaries 
and  Reformatories  of  New  York. 


Prisons. 

Industries. 

No.  of 
Convicts 
at  work. 

Total. 

Clinton 

Making  hats     } 

Finishing  hats  >- 

290 

303 

134 

66 

5 

2 

2 
50 
97 
85 

1 

1 

2 

2 

45 

52 

550 

50 

550 

361 

228 

7 
26 
17 

3 
12 

8 
41 
14 
281 
302 
92 
26 
56 
10 
12 

4 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 

12 

139 

55 

75 

7 

1 

2 
93 
35 

5 

2      ' 
45 

290 

Auburn  .   .   .    

Laborers            ) 

303 

Axles :  Machinists .   .     . .   - 

Laborers -  -   .  - 

200 

Machinists        - 

Carpenters ..   .    .- 

Laborers    - 

59 

Hollow  ware :  Moldcrs 

Laborers     ... 

182 

Plate  Shop :  Machinists 

Electro-plater - 

Cabinet  makers     .   . . 

... 

Painters 

Laborers 

51 

Albany .-. 

Horse  Collars . . 

Boots  and  Shoes.      ..    . 

52 

600 

Brooklyn 

Sing  Sing. 

Boots  and  Shoes .   .   .. 

550 

Stoves :  Molding . 

Mounting. .   

Engineers 

Fitting  iron  patterns  _.  



Blacksmiths 

Tinners .. 

... 

Polishers _ 

Clerks             .               

General  laborers 

998 

Boots  and  Shoes  .   

Laundry:  Ironers   _•. 

302 

Laborers  .    . 

118 

Hollow  ware :  Molders 

Trimming,  drilling  and  bailing 

... 

Painting —    

... 

Fitting  patterns _ 

Clerks 

Laborers      

108 

Brush  Making : 

— 

General  laborers  and  clerks  . . 
Varnishers ...    . 

...        . 

Ensrravine: 

Engineers .. 

279 

Syracuse    

Saddlery  and  Hardware. 

Bolts: 

93 

Blacksmithing    .. 

Engineers _. 

Laborers  .. 1    . 

~87 
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TABLE  VIII. — Productive  Industries  in  Penal  Institutions  in  Massachusetts. 


No.  employed  in  specified 

Productive  Industries. 

Convicts  at  Work. 

industries,  outside  pris- 
ons, by  census  of  1875. 

Boots,  shoes  and  slippers:  Public 

account,  68  ;   contract,  459 

52*7 

48,279 

Brushes  :     Public    account,    189  ; 

205 
331 

338 

Chair,  cane -seating,  contract    

929 

Clothing  (certain  branches),  contract 

446 

15,088 

Farmers  and  gardeners -  -    

119 

70,945 

Gilding,  contract  .      .  -   . .   

120 

Hats  (including  cap  makers),  cont'ct 

226 

1,235 

Laundry  work,  contract     : . 

64 

3,668 

Leather  and  leather  goods,  contract 

182 

6,763 

Printing,  public  account. 

14 

4,212 

Prison  duties  {not  productive) 

989 



Sleighs,  carriages,  wagons,  contract 

30 

4,216 

Stone  cutters,  public  account 

63 

4,082 

TABLE    IX. — Emigrants  landed  in  New  York  from  1873  to  1878. 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1779 

694 

563 

455 

363 

520 

1334 

520 

422 

341 

272 

376 

2394 

936 

756 

612 

486 

683 

3192 

1248 

1008 

816 

648 

907 

176 

70 

56 

46 

36 

51 

4545 

1768 

1378 

1148 

'  930 

1253 

1467 

572 

464 

375 

299 

407 

933 

360 

296 

239 

190 

270 

889 

347 

282 

227 

180 

239 

1933 

754 

634 

494 

394 

548 

460 

182 

449 

119 

93 

120 

695 

260 

210 

170 

135 

188 

471 

190 

155 

125 

100 

134 

2650 

1009 

835 

675 

530 

712 

1302 

506 

418 

335 

270 

358 

34585 

13520 

10990 

8864 

7090 

9837 

266818 

104041 

84560 

68264 

54536 

75347 

Total. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Butchers 

Carpenters 

Hatters 

Miners 

Machinists 

Masons 

Painters . 

Shoemakers 

Printers 

Cigar  makers 

Coopers 

Tailors  . . 

Weavers 

No.  of  skilled  laborers  in  all  trades 
Whole  number  of  Emigrants 


4374 
3365 
5867 
7819 
435 

11022 
3584 
2288 
2164 
4757 
1123 
1658 
1115 
6411 
3189 

32886 
653566 
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A- 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Dear  Sir — Your  letter  of  the  6th  is  received  this  evening. 

1.  The  number  of  inmates  in  the  Industrial  School  is  to-day  143. 
It  increases  with  some  regularity  about  10  per  cent,  annually. 

2.  The  only  profitable  industry  at  which  the  girls  are  employed 
is  the  manufacture  of  paper  boxes.  We  wish  much  to  introduce 
greater  variety,  but  so  many  of  the  girls  are  too  young  for  hard 
work  that  our  whole  force,  beyond  this,  is  taken  up  in  the  neces- 
sary work  of  the  Institution.  In  connection  with  this  the  girls  are 
trained  in  housework  and  cooking,  in  laundry  work,  in  sewing 
(including  use  of  machine)  under  a  dressmaker,  and  a  very  few 
(about  two  at  a  time)  in  dairy-work.  The  dress  making  we  are 
trying  to  extend.     All  the  girls  attend  school. 

3.  The  "  wages  received"  from  without  is  nothing.  Small  wages 
are  paid  to  a  few  of  the  girls  in  the  box  shop  who  are  near  the 
expiration  of  their  time,  as  an  encouragement  and  a  help  to  them 
in  their  subsequent  start  in  life.  The  earnings  of  the  box  shop 
vary  with  the  general  state  of  business,  but  are  usually  a  little 
above  $2,000  a  year,  or  not  quite  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost  of 
the  support  and  education  of  the  girls. 

4.  Careful  enquiry  was  made  less  than  a  year  ago  in  regard  to 
the  subsequent  life  of  those  who  had  been  discharged  from  the 
school.  A  certain  number  could  not  be  traced,  some  having  gone 
far  out  of  the  State,  and  it  not  being  always  easy  to  find  them 
under  their  married  names.  Information  was  obtained,  however,  in 
regard  to  all  but  a  few,  and  of  these  it  was  found  that  something 
over  75  per  cent,  are  now  leading  decent  and  respectable  lives. 
Some  have  become  excellent  Christain  women  ;  very  many  have 
married  well ;  some  are  at  honest  trade.  Less  than  one-fourth 
have  gone  back  to  ways  of  vice. 

Our  labor  system  is  controlled  by  two  facts :  the  age  of  the  girls, 
and  the  desire  to  train  them  all  in  a  variety  of  occupations  for  their 
own  future  benefit.  In  consequence,  the  girls  in  the  box  shop  are 
all  changed  in  the  course  of  about  four  months,  in  order  that  all 
may  learn  the  work  ;  and  so  also,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  the 
housework,  the  laundry  work  and  the  dress  making.  The  whole 
labor  system  is  also  subordinate  to  the  school  until  the  girls  have 
acquired  a  fair  "  common  school  education,"  and  by  that  time  they 
are  generally  fit  to  be  placed  out  in  families,  so  that  there  are 
scarcely  any  who  do  not  attend  school. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  further  enquiries. 
Yours  truly, 

FREDERIC  GARDINER. 
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REFORM  SCHOOL. 

Q.  1.   "The  number  of  boys  now  in  the  Reform  School?" 

Ans.  270. 

Q.  2.  "  The  kind  of  labor  at  which  they  are  employed  ?" 

Ans.  Two  hundred  at  present  work  at  cane-seating  chairs.,    Ten 
work  in  the  tailor  shop.     Two  in  the  shoe  shop.     Twenty-five  in 
the  dining  rooms,  laundry,   kitchen  and  sleeping  halls,   and   the 
balance  on  the  farm. 
■Q.  3.  "Do  they  work  for  a  contractor?" 

Ans.  They  do  not. 

Q.  4.  "  How  many  hours  per  day  do  they  work ;  how  many  do 
they  study  ?" 

Ans.  They  work  six  hours  and  study  three. 

Q.  5.   "  How  much  do  they  earn  per  day  ?" 

Ans.  The  average  earnings  is  from  nine  to  ten  cents,  or  about  a 
cent  and  a  half  an  hour.  The  earnings  for  the  year  equals  $6,589.93. 
We  receive  in  addition  to  this  sum,  two  dollars  per  week  from  the 
State  for  the  support  of  each  boy. 

Q.  6.  "Is  any  effort  made  to  teach  the  boys  a  trade?" 

Ans.  In  answer  No.  2,  we  indicate  what  is  done  by  the  boys. 
We  recently  have  erected  a  new  building  in  which  we  have  intro- 
duced steam  power.  In  the  near  future  we  hope  to  introduce  new 
industries,  a  knowledge  of  which  will  be  of  more  value  to  the  boys 
than  anything  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
teach  all  of  our  boys  a  trade  or  some  other  useful  industry  by 
which  they  may  earn  an  honest  living. 

Q.  7.  "  What  per  cent,  of  boys  are  reformed  and  what  per  cent, 
return  to  vicious  habits  ?" 

Ans.  This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  and  cannot  be  done 
with  perfect  accuracy.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  all  boys  sent  to  a 
Reformatory  should  be  reformed,  but  I  do  not  think  this  institu- 
tion can  claim  so  high  a  percentage  of  reformations.  It  probably 
would  be  nearer  the  facts  to  state  that  about  seventy  per  cent,  are 
sufficiently  reformed  to  make  good  citizens,  that  twenty  per  cent, 
make  indifferent  citizens,  but  do  not  enter  upon  a  life  of  crime, 
while  about  ten  per  cent,  become  criminals,  and  can  be  found  in 
the  jails  and  prisons. 

I  have  not  long  been  connected  with  this  Institution,  and  have 
not  data  from  which  I  can  give  reliable  answer  to  the  7th  question. 
I  have  answered  from  what  knowledge  I  have,  and  from  impres- 
sions gathered  in  my  short  experience. 
Respectfully, 

a  E.  HOW,  Supt. 


TESTIMONY 


TAKEN  IN   EXAMINATION   OF   OFFICEKS   AND   CON- 
VICTS  AT   WETHEKSFIELD. 


Edward  O.  Peck,  Deputy  Warden,  was  the  first  witness  called. 
Examined  by  Lucius  P.  Deming,  Esq.,  Chairman,  assisted  by 
the  other  members  of  the  Commission  : — 

Q.  You  are  now  a  resident  of  the  Wethersfield  State  Prison  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  holding  the  position  of  Deputy  Warden. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  previous  experience  in  prison  matters,  and 
if  so,  what? 

A.  I  must  confine  my  answer  to  State  prisons,  I  suppose  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir,  for  the  present. 

A.  I  became  connected  with  this  prison  in  July,  1852,  and  re- 
mained here  till  September,  1857, — holding  the  different  positions 
of  watchman,  overseer  of  shop — and  for  a  year  and  a  half  as  Dep- 
uty Warden. 

Q.  When  were  you  Deputy  Warden  ? 

A.  From  April,'  1856,  to  September,  1857.     . 

Q.  Of  this  prison  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  back-  to  the  prison  the  second  time  ? 

A.  The  9th  of  last  April. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  the  meantime? 

A.  From  1857  to  1869  I  was  keeper  of  the  Litchfield  County 
jail. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  prison  this  time  ? 

A.  In  the  capacity  of  Acting  Warden  from  the  9th  of  April  to 
the  6th  of  June.     Since  then  to  the  present  time  as  Deputy  Warden. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  this  prison  when  you  took  charge 
of  it  the  second  time  ?  What  was  its  condition,  first,  as  regards 
discipline  ? 

A.  I  call  it,  sir,  very  slack. 

Q.  Second,  as  regards  employment.  How  were  the  prisoners  en- 
gaged ? 

A.  Much  the  same  as  now — that  is,  the  same  contracts  were  in 
force. 

Q.  State  what  it  is'at  present.     What  work  is  carried  on  ? 
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A.  Boot  and  shoe  work,  000  men  are  employed  by  Clark  &  Hol- 
brook,  at  work  on  ladies'  shoes  ;  000  men  at  work  for  Marcy  Bros. 
&  Co.,  on  brogans  and  boots  ;  000  men  for  Hunt,  Holbrook&  Bar- 
ber, on  boots  and  shoes. 

Q.  .The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  then,  is  the  only  indus- 
try carried  on  in  the  prison  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  article  manufactured  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  there  during  your  connection  with  the  prison  been  any- 
thing manufactured  except  boots  and  shoes  ? 

A.  No,  sir.. 

Q.  Branching  off  a  little,  may  I  ask  what  is  your  theory  of  im- 
prisonment ?     What  should  be  the  object? 

A.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  of  course,  punishment  for  crime  com- 
mitted.    A  second  object  aimed  at  is  reformation. 

Q.  What  proportion  should  those  two  objects  bear  to  each  other? 

A.  The  records  will  show.  I  speak  from  the  records,  and  they 
do  not  show  much  reformation,  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  men 
that  are  discharged  from  this  institution  return  again.  So  their  re- 
formation— 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  proportion  of  the  discharged  convicts  return  ? 

A.  I  could  not  without  referring  to  the  records. 

Q.  Does  the  last  prison  report  show  it  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  average  number  of  convicts  in  this  prison  ? 

A.  In  1852  to  1855  about  175.  From  that  time  up  I  cannot  say. 
Present  number,  265. 

Q.  That  includes  males  and  females? 

A.  Yes,  sir.     There  are  now  5  females. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  prisoners  have  trades  when  they  are 
committed  here? 

A.   We  keep  no  record  of  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  average* time  of  sentence? 

A.  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  The  statistics  are  the  best 
guide. 

Q.  Are  they  published  in  the  printed  reports  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  apportioning  the  prisoners  to  the  different  contractors  who 
makes  the  selection  ? 

A.  Let  me  explain.  Each  contract  calls  for  a  given  number  of 
men,  and  they  are  filled  according  to  these  contracts.  For  instance, 
if  Mr.  Marcy  is  short  ten  men,  and  Mr.  Clark,  and  Hunt,  Holbrook 
&  Barber  each  the  same,  we  apportion  according  to  their  contracts. 

Q.  Who  does  that  ? 

A.  The  Warden  and  Deputy  Warden. 

Q.  Does  the  contractor  select  the  men  ? 

A.  The  men  are  drawn  for. 

Q.  Explain  that  drawing  more  fully. 
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A.  Well,  there  are,  say,  five  names  put  in,  and  some  draw  for 
one  and  some  for  another. 

Q.  Is  any  distinction  made  between  strong  men  and  those  suffer- 
ing from  disease  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  think  not.  Bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  no  con- 
tractor takes  any  men  but  what  are  able-bodied. 

Q.  Is  no  distinction  made  between  men  of  long  terms  and  short 
terms  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  think  not.  These  men  are  all  drawn  for,  and  if  Mr. 
Marcy,  for  instance,  is  not  here  his  agent  draws  for  him. 

Q.  That  is  where  there  are  a  number  at  one  time? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  but  if  there  should  be  only  one  man  we  should  give 
Mr.  Marcy,  for  instance,  that  man,  if  he  was  short. 

Q.  The  object  is  to  keep  the  contract  proportioned  ? 

A.  Yes.  The  contracts  call  for  more  men  to-day  than  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners — that  is,  of  well  men. 

Q.  But  we  understand  you  to  say  that  no  contractor  takes  any 
thing  but  able-bodied  men  ? 

A.  According  to  his  contract,  no  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  the  infirm  or  diseased  ?  I  do  not  mean 
incapable  of  any  work,  but  incapable  of  hard  work  ? 

A.  If  a  man  is  able  to  do  some  light  work  he  is  put  on. 

Q.  How  is  the  work  apportioned  to  these  men  ?  Are  they  given 
tasks  ? 

A.  Not  in  the  least,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  work  is  required  of  an  able-bodied  man  ? 

A.  He  is  required  to  work  from  bell  to  bell,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression. 

Q.  Yet  there  is  no  stipulated  amount  to  turn  out  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  hours  are  required  ? 

A.  We  turn  out  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  stay  out  till 
twelve.  One  hour's  nooning.  Turn  out  at  one  and  in  at  six.  We 
have  been  doing  that  since  about  April.  "  By-and-bye  we  will  have 
to  turn  in  about  half-past  four.  The  average  rate  I  do  not  think 
will  be  over  8-§  or  9  hours. 

Q.  In  the  long  days  of  summer  you  make  ten  ? 

A.  Yes.     We  shorten  up  according  to  the  length  of  days. 

Q.  You  never  light  up  the  shops  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  labor  done  by  a  man — 
whether  it  is  sufficient  ? 

A.  The  overseer  of  the  shop  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Who  appoints  that  overseer  ? 

A.  The  State,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  Warden  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  And  here  let  me  say,  no  contractor  has  any  thing 
at  all  to  do  or  say  in  regard  to  the  overseer  of  the  shop  ;  and  the 
overseer  is  the  officer  of  the  men  in  the  shop. 
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Q.  What  officers  in  the  prison  are  appointed  by  the  State  ? 

A.  All. 

Q.  You  said  they  had  instructors.  Are  they  appointed  by  the 
State  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  by  the  contractors. 

Q.  Then  what  men  are  appointed  by  the  State  ?' 

A.  The  Warden,  Deputy  Warden,  Clerk,  Chaplain,  Overseers, 
and  Watchmen. 

Q.  Where  is  the  appointing  power  of  those  different  ones? 

A.  The  Warden  and  Board  of  Directors. 

Q.  Does  the  Warden  appoint  any  of  the  sub-officers  without  con- 
sulting the  Board  of  Directors  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  all.  He  appoints  the  Deputy  Warden,  Overseers, 
and  Gruard.     The  Directors  appoint  the  Physician  and  Chaplain. 

Q.  Is  there  any  officer  except  the  Deputy  Warden  that  your  Di- 
rectors can  interfere  with  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes,  they  are  really  the  power. 

Q.  Can  the  Directors  remove  an  under  officer  ? 

A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Without  consulting  the  Warden  ? 

A.  I  think  they  have  that  power. 

Q.  Who  appoints  the  instructors  ? 

A.  The  contractor. 

Q.   Are  they  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  officers  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  Please  understand  me,  gentlemen.  Don't  get  the 
two  confounded.  The  Warden  appoints  the  officers.  The  instruct- 
ors we  don't  call  officers.  Mr.  Marcy,  here,  puts  in  an  instructor, 
but  before  that  instructor  can  go  into  the  j^ard  he  must  get  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Warden.  He  must  come  under  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  an  instructor.  That  instructor  goes  into  the  shop, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  show  the  men  how  to  do  the  work  and  be  dili- 
gent about  it,  the  same  as  a  man  in  any  factory.  These  men  are 
like  apprentices.  There  his  duty  ends,  so  far  as  .the  prisoner  him- 
self is  concerned.  But  if  the  prisoner  does  not  do  his  work  well, 
or  spoils  it,  the  instructor  must  then  report  that  man  to  the  overseer 
of  the  shop.  The  overseer  then  investigates  and  reports  to  the 
Warden  or  Deputy  if  he  sees  fit, 

Q.  Does  the  teacher  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  prisoner  any 
more  than  to  teach  him  ? 

A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  He  has  nothing  to  do  about  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
amount  of  labor  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  judge  of  that? 

A.  The  overseer. 

Q.  Does  the  overseer  examine  the  work  and  keep  track  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  that  all  the  overseer  knows  in  this 
regard  is  what  the  instructor  tells  him? 
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A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  these  overseers  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  work  to 
be  done? 

A.  No  more,  sir,  than  what  they  naturally  learn.  A  well-regu- 
lated prison  retains  all  the  old  officers  possible  for  that  very  reason. 

Q.  You  say  the  instructor  is  the  judge  of  the  amount  of  work. 
Suppose  a  man  doesn't  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  the  overseer 
deems  necessary.      What  is  the  result? 

A.  The  result  would  be  he  would  be  reported  to  the  Deputy 
Warden,  who  would  investigate  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  account  kept  of  the  amount  of  work  of  each 
prisoner  during  the  day? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Does  the  instructor  report  to  the  overseer  the  amount  of  work 
that  each  man  does? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  judge  as  to  whether  the  man  has  performed  the 
proper  amount  of  work? 

A.  Well,  to  illustrate:  John  Brown  has  been  in  the  habit  of  put- 
ting on  ten  pairs  of  soles.  He  falls  right  down  to  six.  We  exam- 
ine for  the  cause  of  this,  and  ascertain  whether  he  is  sick  or  stub- 
born. If  I  found  him  stubborn,  he  would  be  punished.  If  sick, 
he  would  be  sent  to  the  Hospital. 

Q.  Then  you  do  make  that  man's  usual  work  the  standard  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  am  only  illustrating.  If  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  putting  on  ten  pairs  of  soles,  and  then  dropped  down  to  six,  I 
would  look  into  it. 

Q.  Then  the  instructor  must  keep  some  run  of  the  amount  of 
work  each  man  does? 

A.  Let  me  explain.  The  prisoners  work  in  teams  of  from  five 
to  eight  men  each.  Every  man  has  a  certain  part  to  do.  One  man 
only  does  a  small  part  of  a  boot  or  shoe.  It  passes  through  seven 
or  eight  hands. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  a  fair  day's  work  in  a  certain  branch? 
Is  there  no  scale  ? 

A.  Not  according  to  my  observation. 

Q.  When  a  man  first  enters  the  prison,  who  is  the  judge  of  his 
amount  of  work  to  be  done? 

A.  The  same  as  before,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  teach  the  prisoners  a  regular  trade? 

A.  So  far  as  each  man's  part  goes,  we  do. 

Q.  Each  man  has  but  one  part  to  do,  has  he  ? 

A.  That  is  it,  sir. 

Q.  Does  any  man  do  the  whole  ? 

A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  a  time  is  usually  given  a  green  man  to  perfect  him- 
self in  his  part? 

A.  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  Some  men  are  more  apt 
than  others. 
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Q.  Who  is  the  judge  of  their  aptness? 

A.  The  contractor  and  the  instructor.  They  have  to  take  these 
men  as  they  find  them. 

[By  Mr.  Marcy].     That  is  the  luck  of  the  contractor. 

Q.  When  you  get  a  poor  worker,  how  do  you  treat  him  ? 

A.  Well,  they  have  to  work  him. 

Q.  Suppose  you  conclude  the  man  is  stubborn,  how  then  ? 

A.  Then,  sir,  I  would  take  him  under  discipline. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  discipline? 

A.  At  first  probably  a  reprimand.  In  the  second  place,  different 
modes  of  punishment. 

Q.  Suppose  after  a  reasonable  time,  a  man  fails  to  perfect  him- 
self in  his  part.     Do  you  then  assign  him  to  something  else? 

A.  It  is  not  a  frequent  case.  But  sometimes  the  contractor  shifts 
a  man  from  one  part  to  another,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
Warden  or  Deputy. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  communication  between  the  teachers  and 
the  prisoners.     To  what  extent  are  they  allowed  to  communicate? 

A.  No  more  than  their  work  requires. 

Q.  They  are  allowed  to  have  all  the  communication  necessary  to 
instruct  them  in  their  work? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  overseer  have-  the  control  of  that?  Suppose,  for 
instance,  a  teacher  and  a  prisoner  are  seen  together  more  than  the 
overseer  thinks  proper.  Does  he  have  any  regulation  of  this 
contact  ? 

A.  It  would  be  his  duty  to  reprimand  him  for  it,  and  report  him 
to  me. 

Q.  You  intend  to  confine  communication  strictly  to  teaching  the 
work  ? 

A.  That  is  it,  sir. 

Q.  How  intimate  are  the  relations  between  the  overseer  and  the 
prisoners? 

A.  No  communication  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  Warden  the  power  of  removing  these  instructors? 

A.  He  has  the  power  to  prevent  a  man  from  entering  the  yard, 
and  that,  of  course,  removes  him. 

Q.  Is  that  power  often  exercised  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  known  it  in  my  experience. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  know  of  plots  growing  up  between  teachers  or 
overseers  and  prisoners? 

A.  Never  in  my  experience. 

[By  Mr.  Marcy].  If  an  instructor  comes  here,  and  the  Warden 
should  learn  that  he  was  a  profane  or  drinking  man,  he  would  have 
the  right  to  exclude  him. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  place  under  the  care  of  one  instructor? 

A.  That  depends  something  upon  the  business.  That  is  left 
with  the  contractors. 

Q.  Do  you  let  him  put  in  as  many  men  as  he  chooses  ? 
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A.  Well,  not  exactly  that.     Some  shops  require  more,  some  less. 

Q.  How  does  the  work  done  in  the  prison  compare  in  quality 
with  work  done  outside? 

A.  I  guess  it's  rather  better. 

Q.  Do  they  make  as  fine  work  in  prisons  as  outside  ? 

A.  Well,  I  am  not  so  good  a  judge  of  shoe  work,  but  in  regard 
to  the  chair  business,  which  was  carried  on  here  years  ago,  I  will 
say  that  probably  the  best  chairs  ever  made  were  made  here.  The 
best  planes  were  made  here;  the  best  burnishing  of  britannia  ware 
was  done  here. 

Q.  Judging  from  these,  you  would  say  the  shoes  were  as  good  or 
superior  ? 

A.  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  How  regarding  cigars? 
i  A.  I  can't  tell  you.     That  was  before  I  was  here. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  your  present  system  upon  the  health  of 
the  men? 

A.  I  think  it  is  good  for  their  health  ;  as  good  as  anything  ever 
put  into  this  institution. 

Q.  You  think  shoemaking  is  a  healthy  business? 

A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  devise  a  system  of  labor  that  would  promote  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  present  system  the  health  of  the  prisoners? 

A.  I  could  not.  I  am  judging  by  all  the  various  kinds  of  busi- 
ness conducted  here. 

Q.  You  speak  of  several  kinds  of  business.     Please  name  them. 

A.  The  chair  business,  in  all  departments.  All  kinds  of  chisels, 
hammers,  marlin  spikes,  &c.  Try-squares,  rules,  bevels,  planes  of 
all  kinds.     School  apparatus  of  all  kinds.     Burnishing  of  silver  ware. 

Q.  Why  were  these  different  branches  of  industry  discontinued? 

A.  I  can't  say.  But  a  good  many  of  the  old  contractors  died,  for 
one  reason. 

Q.  Did  you  say  they  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  hammers 
and  chisels? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  did  the  chairs  stand  in  market  ? 

A.  The  best  that  ever  was,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  teach  each  prisoner  to  make  a  chair  ? 

A.  Oh,  no,  sir.  The  chair  passed  through  twenty  hands  before 
it  was  done. 

Q.  Your  system  was  the  same  as  now,  assigning  a  single  part  to 
each? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  prisoners  having  acquired  ability  to  per- 
form a  certain  part  here,  being  able  to  maintain  themselves  outside 
at  that  kind  of  work  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  particularize  instances  ? 

A.  Yes.     A  young  man  in  my  own  town  came  here  and  worked 
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in  rny  shop  at  plane  making.  He  did  a  certain  part.  He  went  out 
and  went  to  work  as  a  carpenter.  To-day  he  is  a  very  likely  man. 
I  know  of  another  man  now  earning  $2.50  and  $3.00  per  day. 

Q.  What  did  he  use  to  do  in  the  prison  ? 

A.  He  used  to  work  making  chisels.  He  was  a  natural  mechanic 
— a  good  steel  worker.  After  that  he  worked  for  Mr.  Thrall. 
David  Wells  was  his  name. 

Q.  How  many  years  was  he  here? 

A.  Something  over  twenty. 

Q.  Is  this  same  system — that  is,  by  giving  each  man  a  particular 
branch  to  perform — carried  on  among  the  large  manufacturers 
outside? 

A.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  that  to  answer. 

Q.  You  said  imprisonment  had  two  objects — first,  punishment — 
second,  reformation.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  system  upon  the 
morals  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  equally  good  with  any  other.     I  see  no  bad  effect. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difference  in  the  disposition 
of  the  prisoners,  between  working  for  contractors  or  directly  for  the 
State  ? 

A.  No. difference,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  converse  with  any  prisoners  on  that  subject? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  will  say  this :  the  prisoner  is  not  under  the  con- 
tractor, really.  He  is  under  the  State,  exactly  as  if  he  was  work- 
ing directly  for  the  State. 

Q.  The  prisoner,  of  course,  understands  the  case? 

A.  Of  course,  the  men  know  that  certain  men  are  contractors. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  that  should  influence  the  men  in  any 
way  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  it  should. 

Q.  Does  not  the  contractor  try  to  force  all  the  work  possible  out 
of  the  men  ? 

A.  If  you  find  it  to  be  so,  I'll  stop  it ! 

Q.  Do  the  contractors  have  any  regard  for  the  moral  welfare  of 
the  men? 

A.  I  think  they  do,  sir. 

Q.  What  inducement  has  the  contractor  to  interest  himself  for  the 
souls  of  the  prisoners  ? 

A.  As  to  the  morals  of  this  institution,  we  trust  every  officer  is 
endeavoring  to  do  his  duty  ;  but  the  chaplain  is  the  man  who  looks 
out  for  the  spiritual  welfare.  We  give  good  examples,  as  far  as 
possible. 

Q.  You  say  you  set  no  special  tasks  for  your  men,  but  that  they 
work  ten  hours  at  this  season.  Is  not  the  contractor  inclined  to 
get  all  the  work  possible  in  that  ten  hours  ? 

A.  That  is  more  than  I  can  say. 

Q.  Does  the  principle  of  reformation  enter  at  all  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  of  labor? 
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A.  I  do  not  suppose  the  contractor  is  the  man  to  reform  them, 
this  belongs  more  to  the  overseer,  Warden  and  other  officers. 

Q.  Then  the  contractor  cares  nothing  about  the  effect  of  his  work 
upon  the  prisoner? 

A.  I  have  not  said  so. 

Q.  Well,  I  ask  you  that  question  ? 

A.  I  could'nt  answer  that. 

Q.  What  has  your  observation  taught  you  ? 

A.  I  should  be  sorry  to  know  that  any  contractor  here  is  doing 
anything  detrimental  to  the  morals  of  the  prisoners.  But  for  me 
to  know  the  hearts  of  the  contractors  is  more  than  I  can  do. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  any  contractors 
to  overtax  the  prisoners? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  observation  goes  they  treat  them  kindly  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  amount  of  labor  done  and  the  arrangement  of  different 
grades  of  labor,  reformation  is  not  taken  into  consideration  ?  Please 
state  whether  in  your  dealing  with  the  prisoners  their  reformation 
or  future  welfare  is  considered,  or  whether  you  leave  that  to  the 
Chaplain. 

A.  Most  all  to  the  Chaplain,  together  with  the  two  head  officers 
and  the  Directors  who  meet  here  on  Sundays ;  that  is  the  day  for 
reformation. 

Q.  The  object  of  this  contract  system  is  to  do  the  best  for  the 
State  and  have  your  men  well  treated  ? 

A.  That  is  it,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  have  your  contractors  the  right  to  interfere  with  the 
labor  of  these  men  by  urging  them  to  greater  efforts  ? 

A.  The  duty  of  a  contractor  and  instructor  is  merely  to  instruct 
these  men  the  same  as  if  they  were  apprentices.  There  his  duty 
ends,     He  has  no  right  to  urge  them. 

Q.  Can  the  contractor  or  instructor  go  to  these  prisoners  and 
without  your  knowledge  threaten  to  report  them  to  the  overseers  if 
they  do  not  perform  a  greater  amount  of  labor  ? 

A.  I  couldn't  say  it  could  not  be  done,  but  the  prisoner  would 
be  apt  to  tell  the  overseer. 

Q.  Is  there  any  opportunity  for  the  contractor  to  offer  extra  in- 
ducements in  order  to  procure  more  labor  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     Emphatically,  NO. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  that  was  the  case.  Suppose  a  contractor  should 
direct  his  instructors  to  get  more  labor  from  thg  prisoners  than  they 
were  really  capable  of  doing.  How  would  the  convict  communi- 
cate this  to  the  overseer.  You  don't  allow  general  conversation 
with  the  overseer. 

A.  They  have  a  right  to  talk  about  the  business.  It  would  be 
apparent  if  a  man  was  getting  ahead  of  the  others.  Inquiry  would 
immediately  be  made  into  the  cause  and  reported  to  the  Warden. 
Such  a  practice  if  found  out  would  be  stopped. 
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Q.  Is  there  not  opportunity  for  connivance  ? 

A.  That  may  be  ;  but  the  contractor  would  lose  his  contract. 
The  contracts  will  speak  for  themselves. 

Q.  You  have  had  experience  in  other  State  prisons.  Do  you 
know  whether  or  not  in  other  prisons  contractors  are  allowed  to  pay 
the  convicts  for  overwork  ? 

A.  At  the  Dannemora  prison  I  know  that  they  were  not. 

Q.  Is  not  the  amount  of  work  done  by  a  smart  man  taken  as  a 
standard  for  others  ? 

A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  workings  of  the  Dannemora  prison  —  how 
long  were  you  there  ? 

A.  I  was  there  only  four  months. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  price  per  diem  that  the  contractor  pays  for 
men  there  ? 

A.  It  was  25  cts.  until  the  railroad  was  completed.  Then  it  was 
50  cts. 

Q.  You  had  how  many  men  there  ? 

A.  450. 

Q.   Were  not  some  of  those  men  transferred  from  Sing  Sing  ? 

A.  Yes,  50.     Hatters. 

Q.  Were  they  employed  to  instruct  the  others  ? 

A.  Half  a  dozen,  perhaps,  were — but  in  the  presence  of  the 
officers. 

Q.  How  many  instructors  did  the  contractor  have  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.   What  kind  of  hats  were  manufactured  there? 

A.  They  were  making  ladies'  hats  when  I  was  there. 

Q.  And  there  the  contractors  were  not  allowed  to  pay  the  con- 
victs for  overwork  performed  ? 

A.  Not  anything,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  work  done  in  this  [Conn.]  prison  excelled  in  the 
market  outside  ? 

A.  I  say  that  the  chairs,  planes,  try-squares  and  rules  stood  A  1. 

Q.  And  you  believe  the  shoes  do ? 

A.  I  should  judge  so. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  here  are  not  employed  by  contract  ? 

A.   About  sixty-five. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  are  sick  and  unable  to  work  ? 

A.  They  are  either  all  employed  by  the  State  or  do  necessary 
work  in  the  kitchen,  hall,  garden,  etc. 

Q.  No  person  who  is  able  to  work  but  has  some  work  assigned  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  system  of  overwork  for  which  rewards  are  paid  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  prisoners  can  earn  money  for 
themselves? 

A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

0.  Would  prisoners  be  glad  to  do  overwork  ? 
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A.  I  presume  they  would. 

Q.  Under  your  system  they  have  no  time  ? 

A.  Well,  no.     Every  man  is  supposed  to  work  from  bell  to  bell. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  if  a  system  of  reward  was  adopted  the  men 
would  be  glad  to  accept  such  a  system  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  a  great  many  men  would  work  harder ; 
some  would  overdo  and  get  into  the  hospital.  Still,  I  think  the 
effect  would  be  good  generally.     That's  my  idea,  merely. 

Q.  What  reason  have  you  for  that  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  known  such  cases.  The  time  has  been  in  this 
institution  when  overwork  was  allowed,  that  is,  paying  them  so 
much  for  work  done  over  a  set  task. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  a  prison  where  that  system  was  adopted 
entirely  ? 

A.  Not  directly. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  the  convicts  in  the  prison  as  a  rule  would  be 
more  ambitious  than  men  outside  ? 

A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.  But  convicts  as  a  class  come  from 
those  who  do  not  work  to  a  great  extent  outside. 

Q.  Are  their  modes  of  punishment  at  Donnemora  similar  to 
those  here  ? 

A.  Well,  not  exactly. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  how  does  the  average  day's  labor  performed 
by  a  convict  compare  with  the  day's  labor  performed  by  the  average 
journeyman  outside? 

A.  It  would  be  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  shorter. 

Q.  I  mean  taking  ten  hours  here  and  ten  hours  outside,  how 
does  the  amount  of  labor  compare  ? 

A.  That  I  should  prefer  to  leave  to  the  contractors  to  say. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  experience  heard  complaints  from  outside, 
of  labor  done  in  the  prison  ? 

A.  Always^ — since  I  was  a  boy. 

Q.  What  is  the  occasion  of  this  ? 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  have  always  heard  it  and  always  expect  to  • 
hear  it. 

Q.  In  your  experience  do  you  find  that  the  competition  is  injuri- 
ous to  outside  labor. 

A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  any  changes  in  the  mode  of  utilizing  con- 
vict labor  that  would  obviate  this  complaint  ? 

A.  I  could  not.  If  I  suggest  a  change  to  one  trade  it  would 
conflict  with  another. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  contract  labor  system  been  carried  on  here? 

A.  It  was  in  existence  in  1852  ;  and  my  impression  is,  ever  since 
the  prison  was  built. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  proceeds  have  been  for  the  year  past  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.     The  Warden  can  say. 
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Augustus  Sargent,  the  Warden,  was  the  next  witness  examined. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this  prison  ? 

A.  For  twelve  years,  with  the  exception  of  three  years  and  a 
half  away. 

Q.  In  what  capacities  ? 

A.  At  first  as  overseer  ;  then  clerk  ;  now  Warden. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  overseer  ? 

A.  About  three  and  one-half  years. 

Q,  How  long  as  clerk,  omitting  the  two  years  absence? 

A.  About  six  years. 

Q.  How  long  as  Warden  ? 

A.  I  was  appointed  Warden  the  5th  of  this  month  [June]. 

Q.  Have  you  been  connected  with  any  other  prison  than 
this? 

A.  I  was  connected  with  the  New  Hampshire  prison  about  seven 
years— from  1857  to  1864. 

Q.   What  was  the  system  of  labor  there  ? 

A.  The  contract  S}*stem,  the  same  as  here. 

Q.  In  your  capacity  here  of  overseer  what  was  your  connection 
with  the  men  ? 

A.  I  was  simply  the  discipline  officer. 

Q.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  that. 

A.  The  overseer  of  the  shop  is  supposed  to  have  charge  of  the 
men  as  far  as  good  order  is  concerned.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  work,  whatever.  If  a  man  does  not  perform  his  work  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor,  the  instructor  reports  to  the  over- 
seer. The  overseer  reports  to  the  Deputy  Warden,  who  investi- 
gates. The  instructors  simply  instruct  the  men  in  regard  to  their 
work,  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  discipline  and  have  no 
business  to  reprimand. 

Q.   And  the  overseers  ? 

A.  The  overseers  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  but  look 
after  the  good  order  of  the  men. 

Q.  Has  tfie  same  system  of  labor  obtained  in  this  prison  during 
the  whole  of  your  connection  with  it  ? 

A.  The  same  contract  system  has. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  average  number  of  men  during  that  time? 

A.  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  the  records  to  ascertain.  The  average 
for  ten  years  has  been  221  men. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  average  number  of  prisoners  who  upon  enter- 
ing have  had  trades  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  without  inquiry  of  every  man.  We  usually  ask 
the  men  if  they  have  trades,  but  no  record  is  made  of  it.  We  ask 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  most  suitable  place  for  them  ; 
but  their  answers  would  hardly  be  reliable  for  record. 

Q.  Have  you  an  idea  how  many  of  those  prisoners  come  back  to 
the  prison  again  ? 

A.  Our  reports  will  show  from  year  to  year.     We  have  a  table 
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stating  the  number  in  confinement  for  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  offenses.     No  average  is  kept. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  commitments  in  this  prison  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  the  present  contractors  been  connected  with 
this  prison  ? 

A.  Marcy  Bros.  &  Co.  have  been  connected  since  the  fall  of  1874. 
Clark  &  Holbrook,  I  think,  since  the  fall  of  1876.  Hunt,  Holbrook 
and  Barber  have  been  connected  here  about  twenty -one  years,  I 
think. 

Q.  Conducting  the  same  business  as  now  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  manufacturing  about  the  same  class  of 
work  as  before — perhaps  some  finer  grades. 

Q.  Do  you  have  some  special  plan  or  system  in  selecting  men  ? 

A.  Not  now,  sir.  Though  there  are  exceptional  cases.  In  the 
case  of  Bishop  for  instance.  I  do  not  consider  him  as  able  to 
perform  a  day's  work  on  heavy  boots  and  shoes,  and  I  told  Mr. 
Clark  I  would  put  him  in  his  shop  as  cutter  and  let  him  try  him  a 
week  or  so.  If  suitable  for  the  place  he  should  pay  for  him,  if  not 
I  would  take  him  out. 

Q.  You,  then,  do  use  your  judgment  in  a  certain  degree  in  locat- 
ing the  men  ? 

A.  Yery  rarely.  But  in  such  cases  we  ought  to  have  that  privi- 
lege. 

Q.  Does  this  written  contract  express  the  full  contract  between 
the  State  and  the  contractor  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  are  no  verbal  conditions  ? 

A.  No  verbal  conditions  whatever. 

Q.   AH  is  done  in  accordance  with  these  contracts? 

A.  Yes, — though,  of  course,  there  are  mutual  deviations. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  have  you  now  ? 

A.  265. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  (without  referring)  the  average  for  the  last  num- 
ber of  years — whether  greater  or  less  ? 

A.  The  average  has  been  greater  in  the  last  four  years  than  in 
the  previous  ten.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  last  four  years 
of  nearly  eighty  men. 

Q.  From  what  class  of  population  has  that  increase  come? 

A.  That  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  should  think,  however,  from 
about  the  usual  class. 

Q.   Has  there  not  been  a  gradual  increase  since  the  war? 

A.  No,  sir,  there  has  been  a  falling  off  since  the  war— a  decrease 
up  to  '74,  and  then  they  began  to  increase  again.  We  have  in- 
creased from  180  to  285. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  as  to  the  education  of  the 
persons  committed — whether  or  not  they  have  attended  school  or 
are  illiterate  ? 

A.  No  record  is  kept  except  in  the  Chaplain's  annual  report. 
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Q.  Do  you  find  in  your  experience  that  the  uneducated  are 
oftenest  committed  for  crime. 

A.  I  think  as  a  class  our  prisoners  are  rather  ignorant — though 
the  smartest  criminals  we  have  are  intelligent  men. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  intemperate  to  temperate  men  compose 
your  inmates  on  the  average  ? 

A.  I  presume  75  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  would  attribute  the 
cause  of  their  confinement  to  intemperance.  They  all,  however, 
make  that  as  an  excuse  for  their  crime. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  have  previously  learned  trades  ? 

A.  I  can  form  no  kind  of  an  idea. 

Q.  Then  you  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  men  without  trades  are 
more  frequently  convicted  of  crimes  than  others? 

A.  From  my  own  judgment  I  should  say  men  without  trades 
were  more  frequently  inmates  of  prisons  than  men  with  trades.  I 
merely  form  my  opinion  from  conversations  with  them. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  work  done — what  is  your  stand- 
ard ? 

A.  We  have  no  standard — no  limit.  I  always  instructed  my 
men  in  the  shop  that  they  should  work  deligently — not  hard — but 
they  should'nt  loaf. 

Q.   What  is  your  object  in  employing  your  men  ? 

A.  To  keep  their  minds  occupied  and  give  them  proper  exercise. 

Q.  Do  you  make  that  paramount  to  the  subject  of  profit  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  we  do. 

Q.  What  is  really  the  paramount  object? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question.  We  take  this 
tiling  as  we  found  it.  It  has  been  the  practice  ever  since  the 
prison  was  established,  and  I  have  grown  up  in  that  practice. 

Q.  And  that  practice  is  to  make  the  prison  pay? 

A.  Certainly.  But  I  notice  in  a  great  many  instances  that  when 
the  men  have  been  idle,  there  has  been  more  trouble  with  them. 

Q.  You  consider  labor  a  prime  necessity  for  the  discipline  and 
welfare  of  the  men? 

A.  .Yes,  sir,  for  discipline  and  health. 

Q.  Then  as  a  reformatory  measure  is  it  necessary  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  that  enter  into  your  calculations? 

A.   Well,  I  have  never  given  it  much  thought. 

Q,   How  much  longer  have  these  contracts  to  run  ? 

A.  From  two  to  five  years. 

Q.  What  do  these  contractors  pay  per  day  ? 

A.  Ffty  cents. 

Q.  Suppose  before  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Marcy's  contract  you 
should  learn  of  some  business  in  which  you  could  emply  your 
prisoners,  which  would  pay  15  per  cent.  more.  Should  you  advise 
the  adoption  of  that? 

A.  I  should  certainly  think  I  should  be  doing  my  duty  to  get 
the  most  I  could  for  them. 
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Q.  Your  prime  object,  then,  is  to  get  the  most  you  can  out  of 
your  prisoners  for  the  State  ? 

A.  No,  I  won't  admit  that.  It  is  not  the  prime  object,  though 
it  is  one  of  the  objects.  We  must  employ  these  men  to  keep  them 
in  discipline  and  bodily  health. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  to  make  the  best  contract  yoxx  can,  consistent 
with  the  welfare  of  the  men — but  not  to  everwork  the  men  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     I  should'nt  wish  to  overwork  the  men. 

Q.  Is  there  no  competition  for  the  contracts? 

A.  Three  years  ago  there  were  advertisements  in  the  papers  for 
contracts.  That  was  one  instance  ;  but  the  times  were  dull.  It 
had  never  been  the  custom  before  to  advertise. 

Q.  Who  makes  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  State  ? 

A.  The  Warden — consulting  the  Directors,  of  course. 

Q.  Is  he  obliged  to  consult  them  ? 

A.  I  think  he  is,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  paid  under  the  first  contract  of  which  you 
have  any  knowledge? 

A.  In  1868  I  think  they  were  paying  55  cents  per  day  for  one 
shop.  One  of  their  contracts  expired  and  they  renewed  it  at  70 
cents.  Hunt,  Holbrook  &  Barber  had  three  shops  and  three  con- 
tracts. For  one  they  were  paying  55  cents  and  for  the  other  two 
fifty  cents  each.  One  of  the  50  cent  contracts  expired  and  was 
renewed  at  70  cents.  It  so  continued  until  the  next  50  cent  con- 
tract expired,  when  they  annulled  the  whole  contracts  and  renewed 
the  three  at  60  cents  per  day. 

Q.  What  are  they  paying  now  ? 

A.  50  cents  a  day  now.  At  that  time  they  paid  the  overseers 
wages  and  their  board. 

Q.  Under  this  system  would  there  be  any  possibility  of  collusion 
between  contractors  or  their  men  and  prisoners  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  would. 

Q.  Any  opportunity  for  collusion  in  regard  to  labor? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  to  any  extent. 

Q.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  favoritism  could  be 
shown  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  allow  for  a  convict  to  become  proficient  ? 

A.  He  goes  on  pay  they  day  he  enters. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  the  contractors  allow  him  for  becom- 
ing proficent? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  they  often  report  men  for  inefficiency,  inattention  or  neg- 
lect to  learn  ? 

A.  Not  very  often.  I  do  not  remember  a  case.  Some  "cases 
have  been  reported  where  they  have  maliciously  injured  their  work. 

Q.  How  many  such  cases  per  month  have  been  reported  ? 

A.  I  did,  not  say  any  number  per  month.  I  remember  only  two 
cases  occurring  last  year. 
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Q.  Could  you  trace  it  to  any  cause  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  none  other  than  ugliness. 

Q.  Were  they  life  men  or  short  term  ? 

A.  One  of  them  was  short  term. 

Q.  What  prisoners  work  the  best,  long  or  short  term  ? 

A.  There  is  no  difference  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  What  is  your  system  of  reward  for  good  behavior  ? 

A.  The  law  allows  them  five  days  discount  per  month. 

Q.  Who  keeps  the  account  ? 

A.  I  keep  it  myself — at  least  the  Deputy  Warden  hands  the 
account  to  me  every  month.  The  overseer  reports  to  the  Deputy 
any  misdemeanors,  and  whatever  punishment  is  inflicted  is  entered 
upon  the  records. 

Q.  Eeally,  then,  the  overseers  have  the  option  of  reporting  a 
man  ? 

A.  It  is  their  duty  to  do  so. 

Q.  They  can  make  that  report  good  or  bad  as  they  see  fit? 

A.  They  report  a  man  and  the  Deputy  Warden  investigates  the 
case,  and  ascertains  the  cause,  &c.  He  punishes  as  he  thinks 
proper. 

Q.  What  are  the  punishments  inflicted  ? 

A.  Solitary  confinement,  the  ball  and  chain,  and  occasionally  the 
lash. 

Q.  For  how  long  is  the  ball  and  chain  attached? 

A.  In  one  case  for  a  year.  Sometimes  for  a  week.  We  use  the 
ball  and  chain  for  ugliness  and  for  attempting  to  escape. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  notice  special  antipathies  between  overseers  and 
prisoners  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  any  special  cases.  A  well  behaved  man, 
of  course,  is  thought  better  of  by  the  overseer  than  a  disorderly 
man.     One  cannot  help  feeling  a  little  better  disposed  to  such. 

Q.  Does  that  kind  of  feeling  affect  the  amount  of  work? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  enters  into  the  work  at  all. 

Q.  Does  it  affect  in  any  way  the  discipline — making  it  less 
severe  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  presence  of  a  contractor  in  the  prison  in 
any  way  affects  the  discipline? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  know  why  it  should. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  interests  of  the  contractor  and  the  State 
conflict? 

A.  Not  to  any  extent  This  is  very  easily  settled  by  the  War- 
den. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  cases  where  the  prisoner  thinks  he  is  over- 
worked ? 

A.  Yes,  we  have  had  such  cases,  or  reports  to  that  effect,  but  I 
have  never  found  any  truth  in  them  upon  investigation. 

Q.  Is  it  one  of  the  rules  that  prisoners  shall  not  raise  the  eyes 
from  their  work  ? 
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A.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  prison  that  they  shall  keep  their  eyes 
cast  down.  Of  course  we  do  not  compel  a  man  to  keep  his  eyes 
every  instant  on  his  work.  If  he  looks  at  other  prisoners  or  at 
visitors  we  should  stop  it;  but  if  he  looks  up  occasionally,  and 
don't  do  it  persistently  we  should  take  no  notice  of  it. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  "  solitary  cell  system?" 

A.  No,  sir,  only  as  I  have  read  about  it. 

Q.  In  your  experience  with  prisoners  do  you  think  it  is  for  their 
advantage  to  be  associated  together  in  bodies  as  here  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  allow  no  communication  ? 

A.  No,  but  here  is  the  presence  of  a  large  number.  They  are 
all  here  together,  and  they  know  it  although  they  do  not  communi- 
cate. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  is,  to  a  great  extent,  communication 
between  them  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly  there  is  communication,  but  it  cannot  be  carried 
to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  What  is  the  punishment  ? 

A.  For  the  first  case  reprimand.  For  the  second  case  sometimes 
solitary  confinement,  sometimes  the  lash. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  keep  a  man  in  solitary  confinement  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  of  any  case  longer  than  three  or  four  days. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  confinement  upon  the  man's  mental 
condition  ? 

A.  I  think  a  continued  confinement  in  the  dungeon  is  injurious 
to  the  man's  intellect  and  health. 

Q.  Who  inflicts  the  punishment  of  the  lash  ? 

A.  The  Deputy  Warden  in  my  presence. 

Q.  Who  decides  the  number  of  lashes  to  be  inflicted? 

A.  The  statute  limits  us  to  ten  stripes.  There  has  never  been  a 
case,  however,  of  ten  stripes. 

Q.  You  keep  a  record  of  the  punishment  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  ten  stripes  at  one  time  ?  Can 
he  receive  ten  in  the  morning  and  again  ten  in  the  afternoon? 

A.  No,  sir,  not  for  the  same  offense. 

Q.  Are  any  men  taught  a  complete  trade  in  the  prison  ? 

A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Is  there  an  object  in  this? 

A.  None  that  I  know  of.  Manufacturing  is  so  carried  on  out- 
side— that  is,  by  working  in  teams. 

Q.  Then  your  prison  is  really  a  large  shoe  manufactory,  and  you 
endeavor  to  conduct  that  part  of  the  business  substantially  as  it  is 
conducted  outside? 

A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  don't  give  much  thought  to  the 
manufacturing  interests  here.  We  look  after  the  men  and  see  that 
they  are  not  overworked,  and  are  treated  according  to  the  rules  and 
contract,  but  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  goods  manufactured. 
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Q.  I  suppose  you  think  that  the  discipline  and  welfare  of  the 
prisoners  are  sufficient  to  occupy  you  ? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  profits  of  either  one  of  these  con- 
tractors for  the  year  ? 
A.  Not  the  least. 
Q.  They  probably  make  a  profit  ? 

A.  Well,  two  of  them  told  me  they  did'nt  make  anything.  Mr. 
Thrall  lost  money. 

A.  Why  did  he  continue  the  business? 

A.  He  had  a  large  amount  of  machinery,  and  I  suppose  he  lived 
in  hopes  of  better  prices.  He  sunk  one  or  two  thousand  every 
year,  and  he  finally  threw  up  his  contract,  and  says  he  has  bettered 
himself.  Hall,  Elton  &  Co.  of  Wallingford  (at  burnishing  silver 
plated  ware,)  could'nt  make  anything  the  first  time  and  threw  it  up. 
A  few  years  afterward  they  had  a  large  demand,  and  thought  with 
different  management,  they  might  make  it  pay  ;  but  they  finally 
threw  up  the  contract  the  second  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  average  rate  of  wages  per  day  outside  for 
the  kind  of  work  done  in  the  prison  ? 

A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  average  rate  here  is  fifty  cents  ? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  the  bare  price  per  day.  Of  course  shop  rents  are 
given  them,  and  an  errand  man  and  overseer  furnished. 

Q.  Those  are  all  furnished  the  contractor  free.  Then  that 
reduces  the  amount  which  the  State  receives? 

A.  Yes,  it  makes  it  less  than  fifty  cents  a  day  if  that  deduction 
is  made. 

Q.  There  is  no  prison  conducted  without  labor? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  prisoners  were  not  working  under  contract  would  as 
many  overseers  be  required? 

A.  Perhaps  not.  I  think  we  should  shut  them  up  in  the  cells 
and  march  them  around  to  exercise  them,  say,  two  hours  a  day. 

Q.  Could  not  the  State  manufacture  shoes  as  economically  as 
they  are  manufactured  by  contractors? 

A.  I  think  not 

Q.  Please  state  your  reasons. 

A.  Because  the  State  could  not  secure  agents  to  take  that  same 
interest  in  the  work  that  contractors  would  in  their  own  business. 
They  would,  of  course,  have  to  pay  larger  salaries.  It  would 
necessitate,  also,  the  employment  of  agents  all  over  the  country  to 
sell  their  goods. 

Q.  Suppose  they  should,  at  stated  times,  sell  their  productions  at 
auction  ? 

A.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  goods  here  that  must  not  be  kept 
on  hand,  because  if  sold  out  of  season  they  would  not  bring  a  good 
price. 

Q.  Suppose  the  State  should,  in  lieu  of  a  contractor,  employ  a 
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man  of  ability  in  some  particular  line,  giving  him  a  certain  interest 
in  the  profits.  Don't  3^011  think  they  could,  in  that  way,  secure  com- 
petent management? 

A.  No,  not  by  any  one  man,  because  it  takes  the  whole  time  here 
of  five  or  six  gentlemen. 

Q    Why  couldn't  such  be  hired  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  profitable. 

Q.  Cannot  the  same  degree  of  interest  be  secured  in  a  business 
here  as  outside? 

A.  You  cannot  hire  the  interest  in  a  business  that  you  put  into  it 
yourself. 

Q.  Why  could  not  foremen,  superintendents,  etc.,  be  employed 
inside  as  well  as  outside  of  a  prison  ? 

A.  Well,  perhaps  it  might  be  done,  but  I  think  not  for  the 
reason  you  cannot  manage  prisoners  as  you  can  outside  help. 

Q.  Would  not  the  difference  of  cost  of  convict  labor  overbal- 
ance this  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  would.  In  all  institutions  that  I  have  heard 
of  where  they  have  manufactured  in  the  interest  of  the  State  it  has 
been  a  losing  thing  all  the  way  through. 

Q.  In  those  institutions  to  which  you  refer  was  not  the  discipline 
and  the  manufacturing  all  under  one  head  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say.  In  some  instances  there  has  been  no  discipline. 
There  is  none  at  all  in  the  Maine  prison.  The  prisoners  are 
allowed  to  do  about  as  they  please.  Some  of  the  prisoners  are 
employed  as  instructors,  and  in  some  instances,  I  think,  as  over- 
seers.    They  were  in  trouble  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  would  say  that  the  effect  upon  the  prison  discipline  would 
be  bad  by  the  State  doing  its  own  work  ? 

A.  I  certainly  should.     That  has  been  my  experience. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  really  competent  men  have 
been  appointed  uncontrolled  by  political  influence? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  prisons  have  been  run  on  State  account  ? 

A.  The  Maine  prison  has  for  several  years.  It  has  been  done 
here  partially. 

Q.  You  allude  to  the  manufacture  of  cigars  here  a  few  years  ago  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  employed  in  that  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say.  I  was  not  here.  Probably  from  20  to  30,  and 
they  were  a  class  of  men  who  could  not  be  employed  anywhere 
else. 

Q.  Why  can  a  contractor  hire  these  prisoners  at  so  much  lowTer 
wages  than,  journeymen  ? 

A.  One  reason  is  because  they  do  not  get  near  the  amount  of 
work  from  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  ? 

A.  I  cannot  state. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  ? 
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A.  It  would  be  a  mere  guess. 

Q.  These  men  do  not  perform  a  full  day's  work  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  they  do  not.  There  are  instances  where  men  in 
here  will  do  as  much  work  as  outside  but  they  are  rare. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? 

A.  One  reason  is  that  these  men  are  not,  to  begin  with,  mechan- 
ics. Of  course  in  shops  outside  they  employ  only  mechanics. 
These  men  are  set  to  learn  a  certain  part  of  the  work.  Perhaps  it 
is  unnatural  to  them  and  they  cannot  learn  to  do  it.  This  is  one 
reason  why  they  are  let  at  such  low  figures.  They  will  do  not  more 
than  one-half  what  they  would  outside. 

Q.  Do  you  think  50  cents  is  all  a  contractor  can  afford  to  pay  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say.  I  find  that  a  great  many  contractors  have 
thrown  up  their  contracts  even  at  that  price. 

Q.  In  making  your  contracts  do  you  require  them  to  employ  a 
certain  number  of  men  ? 

A.  No.  They  contract  for  a  certain  number,  and  if  at  our  dis- 
posal we  let  them  have  them. 

Q.  Suppose  your  contracts  were  all  terminated  at  this  time  and 
an  offer  to  employ  20  of  your  men  was  made? 

A.  If  any  men  were  lying  idle  I  should  allow  him  to  have  the  20. 

Q.  Suppose  a  dozen  firms  should  offer  you  more  than  one  or  two, 
which  offer  would  you  choose? 

A.  I  am  not  certain.  In  whatever  I  should  do  I  should  undoubt- 
edly consider  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and  welfare  of  the 
prisoners. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect,  Mr.  Warden,  upon  the  prisoners, 
of  a  greater  number  of  contractors — good  or  bad? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  it  would  make  any  particular  difference. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  contact  between  the  prisoners  and  a  large 
number  of  contractors,  overseers  and  teachers  would  not  have  any 
material  effect  upon  the  discipline  and  reformation  of  the  prisoners? 

A.  I  cannot  tell.  But  my  impression  is  that  it  would  be  rather 
detrimental  to  good  discipline. 

Q.  Then  the  less  number  here  who  are  not  directly  under  your 
care  the  better  for  the  prisoners? 

A.  Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  Your  large  contracts  then  are  more  desirable  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  all  were  employed  by  one  contractor  would  it  be  still 
better  ? 

A.  No,  I  won't  admit  that.  One  contractor  would  form  a  sort  of 
monopoly  and  be  disposed  to  dictate. 

Q.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line?  Would  you  say  three  as 
you  have  now,  or  would  you  say  six? 

A.  I  think  we  are  just  about  right  as  we  are. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  of  the  contractors  pay  any  attention  to  the 
morals  of  the  prisoners? 

A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  the  contractors  attempt  to  influence  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers? 

A.  I  never  heard  of  any  such  attempt. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  qualifications  required  in 
instructors  ? 

A.  One  essential  is  they  must  be  masters  of  their  trade.  They 
should  be  men  of  good  character  and  even  disposition. 

Q.  A  nervous,  fractious  man  would  not  be  well  ? 

A.  No.  He  should  be  a  good,  calm,  honest  man.  The  tendency 
of  the  prisoners  is  to  excitability  and  nervousness.  We  endeavor 
to  keep  them  as  quiet  as  possible.  Some  men  as  instructors  might 
get  into  trouble  in  two  minutes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  trouble  that  way  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  not  recently. 

Q.  Suppose  there  should  be  any  animosity  between  a  keeper  and 
an  instructor  in  any  way.  Would  you  rely  entirely  upon  the 
keeper's  statement? 

A.  I  should  not  rely  entirely  upon  his  statement  but  should 
investigate. 

Q.  In  such  investigations  do  you  bring  in  the  prisoners  ? 

A.  Not  very  often. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  a  model  prison  ?  What  prison  in  the 
country  would  you  select  for  such  model  ? 

A.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  don't  wish  to 
express  an  opinion. 

Q.  Would  you  change  the  government  of  your  prison  in  refer- 
ence to  the  present  system  of  contract  labor? 

A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  change  it  if  I  could.  I  might  change 
some  little  details,  but  not  the  general  system.  I  think  it  is  the  best 
for  the  State  and  for  the  prisoners.  I  never  saw  any  other  prison 
that  suited  me  as  well  as  this. 

Q.  Your  experience  has  been  confined  to  this  system,  has  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

[Mr.  Tweedy  here  read  from  the  State  Prison  Eeport  of  1877 — 
page  10 — and  questioned  the  witness  relative  thereto.  Mr.  Sargent 
replied  that  he  did  not  wish  to  criticise  the  Warden's  report]. 

Q.  You  would  infer  that  that  is  not  an  accurate  statement  of  facts  ? 

A.  I  would. 

Q.  You  think  the  prisoners  in  the  cigar  shop  did  not  earn  so 
much  as  there  stated  ? 

A.  I  do.  Certain  appropriations  which  were  made  were  included  in 
the  statement  of  receipts.  There  was  a  special  appropriation  made  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  that  business.  But  I  do  not  think  Warden 
Hewes  intended  anything  wrong.  The  appropriation  was  not  cred- 
ited in  the  right  place. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge,  what  was  the  actual  result  from  that 
experiment  ?     [Eeferring  to  the  cigar  shop.] 

A.  I  don't  think  they  earned  thirty  cents  a  day. 
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Q.  Oo  what  do  you  base  that  estimate? 

A.  From  my  examination  of  the  accounts.  There  were  some 
bad  bills.  There  was  a  loss  on  machinery,  benches,  boxes,  knives, 
etc.  They  will  not  bring  the  State  $100.00.  If  these  deductions 
were  all  made,  it  would  make  a  different  showing. 

Q.  If  the  cigar  business  had  never  been  carried  on,  and  these 
men  had  lain  idle,  would  the  State  have  been  better  for  it? 

A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  Have  you  any  persons  here  who  are  allowed  to  do  work  for 
themselves  ? 

A.  At  the  present  time  there  is  one  here  who  does  a  little  work 
for'himself. 

Q.  What  does  he  do  ? 

A.  He  is  employed  in  the  bake-room. 

Q.  How  in  regard  to  Allen,  was  he  allowed  to  do  work  for 
himself? 

A.  Not  during  my  connection  with  the  prison.  But,  I  think, 
while  I  was  away  he  did. 

Q.  Is  there  at  present  any  system  adopted  allowing  prisoners 
to  do  over-work,  or  to  earn  money  ? 

A.  No.     They  have  no  means  in  the  prison  of  earning  it. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  allowing  that  ? 

A.  My  impression  is,  the  effect  would  be  bad,  because  it  would 
create  jealousy  among  those  men  who  have  not  sufficient  ability. 

Q.  Your  hours  of  labor  are  ten.  Suppose  you  should  reduce 
that  to  nine,  giving  the  prisoner  one  hour  for  himself  at  the  same 
rate  per  day  as  the  contractor  pays  the  State,  what  would  be  the 
effect  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  nor  not  that  could  be  put  into  prac- 
tice.    I  really  shouldn't  want  to  express  an  opinion. 

Q.  Would  not  some  system  of  reward  have  a  good  effect  upon 
the  prisoners? 

A.  It  might  in  some  cases. 

Q.  You  have-a  reward  for  good  behavior? 

A.  Yes  ;  there  is  a  discount  allowed  of  five  days  per  month. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  ? 

A.  Generally,  I  think  it  has  a  very  good  effect ;  although  in  all 
prisons  with  which  I  have  been  connected  such  discount  has  been 
allowed,  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  speak  from  observation  as  to  the 
effect  of  its  absence. 

Q.  Are  there  any  prisoners  who  get  no  commutation  ? 

A.  No  ;  but  some  get  very  little. 

Q.  Are  there  many  cases  where  the  full  discount  is  received  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes  ;    sevent3^-five  per  cent,  get  the  full  benefit. 

Q.  What  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  would  deprive 
him  of  his  discount  ? 

A.  The  disobeying  any  of  the  rules. 

Q.  For  misconduct  in  any  one  month  do  you  deduct  any  more 
than  the  five  days  ? 
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A.  Sometimes  we  do.  Instead  of  flogging  them,  for  instance,  I 
would  deduct  ten  or  even  twenty  days  from  their  "  good  "  time. 

Q.  Do  the  prisoners  dread  that  deduction  more  than  the  ordinary 
punishment? 

A.  In  some  cases  the  deprivation  of  time  is  worse  than  flogging. 
We  punish  in  the  way  which  we  think,  in  our  discretion,  the  most 
efficient. 

Q.  Now,  if  in  addition  to  this  reward  of  days,  you  should  hold  out 
a  further  hope  of  a  sum  of  money,  laid  by  for  them  when  they  shall 
leave  the  prison,  would  it  not  have  a  good  effect? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  allowed  a  share  in  the  profits  of  their 
work?     Would  that  be  a  stimulant  to  improvement? 

A.  I  do. not  think  it  would  with  these  men  as  a  class.  They  are 
professional  thieves  and  burglars. 

Q.  Of  those  now  in  your  prison,  what  proportion  should  you  say 
were  men  of  whom  ,there  is  no  hope  of  reformation  ? 

A.  I  do  not  want  to  put  myself  on  record.  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

Q.  Would  you  say  seventy-five  per  cent.  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  should  say  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  these  men  after 
leaving  here  will  go  into  the  same  business  as  when  they  came 
here. 

Q.  Would  not  the  good  done  to  the  remaining  twenty-five  per 
cent,  compensate  ? 

A.  The  other  twenty-five  per  cent,  would  in  any  case  go  back  as 
they  were  previously. 

Q.  You  think  if  a  man  went  out  with  a  little  fund  in  his  pocket, 
he  would  be  as  likely  to  come  back  ? 

A.  He  would  be  more  likely  to  come  back.  It  was  formerly  the 
practice  to  pay  $10  to  each  prisoner  when  he  left,  and  it  had  a  det- 
rimental effect.  There  were  instances  where  the  prisoner  would 
take  the  $  10,  go  up  to  Hartford  and  get  drunk,  patronize  a  house 
of  ill  fame,  and  bring  one  of  the  women  down  in  a  hack  to  visit 
the  prison  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  ! 

Q.  How  do  you  do  when  you  discharge  a  prisoner  ? 

A.  Mr.  Taylor,  the  agent  of  the  Prison  Aid  Association,  comes 
here  and  receives  him.  He  goes  to  Hartford  with  him,  ascertains  his 
trade,  and  whether  he  wishes  to  work  or  to  go  home,  if  he  has  one. 
He  fits  him  up  with  comfortable  clothes.  If  the  man  is  going 
home  a  pass  is  given  him,  and  a  check  sent  to  his  home  for  an 
amount  sufficient  to  keep  him  a  week  or  two. 

Q.  Then  your  experience  is,  that  labor  as  a  means  of  reformation 
is  unavailing  ? 

A.  Yes,  labor  or  anything  else.  The  Chaplain  of  the  prison  has 
their  moral  reform  in  charge.  He  is  usually  in  the  Hall  every  day, 
and  goes  among  them.  We  have  services  every  evening,  consist- 
ing of  prayer  and  singing.     On  Sundays,  we  have  Sabbath  school 

6    '        • 
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from  10  to  11.  Prom  11  to  12  they  all  attend  regular  services. 
At  2  o'clock,  another  praise  service  of  an  hour  or  more  is  held. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  special  complaints  regarding  compe- 
tition between  your  prison  labor  and  labor  outside  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  any  bad  results  from  that  competition  ? 

A.  There  are  none,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  complaint  from  the  artizans,  laborers,  or 
manufacturers  in  this  vicinity? 

A.  Not  the  least. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  goods  manufactured  here  are  sold  ? 

A.  Only  as  I  have  been  told.  Mr.  Marcy 's  market,  I  believe,  is 
in  the  South ;  Hunt,  Holbrook  &  Barber's  in  the  West ;  Clark  and 
Holbrook,  I  think,  have  a  home  market. 

Q.  Then  the  manufactures  here  would  not  conflict  with  any 
labor  in  Connecticut  ? 

A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  in  any  way.  . 

Q.  If  these  men  were  working  outside  the  prison  at  the  same 
trades,  you  think  it  would  be  equally  prejudicial  to  free  workmen  ? 

A.  It  seems  to  me  it  would. 

Q.  You  do  not  make  any  allowance  for  the  difference  in  wages. 
You  think  the  wages  here  are  the  same,  comparatively  speaking,  as 
outside  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do  not  think  the  contractors  make  any  more  than  with 
the  same  capital  invested  outside. 

Q.  That  being  so,  you  think  there  is  really  no  competition 
between  prison  and  free  labor? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  detrimental  to  outside  business. 

Q.  Have  you  had  propositions  from  contractors  for  other  kinds 
of  business  in  this  prison  ? 

A.  Inquiry  was  made  last  winter  from  parties  in  New  York  as  to 
whether  there  were  any  prisoners  here  to  be  let.  They  were  Hat- 
ters.    That  is  the  only  proposition  I  have  had. 

Q.  [By  Mr.  Marcy.]  For  the  first  six  months  of  the  prisoner's 
labor,  do  you  think  that  the  contractor  receives  any  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  counterbalance  the  waste  of  stock  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Marcy.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  some  whom  it 
takes  six  months  to  -learn,  but  this  is  not  the  average. 

Q.  To  your  knowledge,  have  contractors  paid  for  men  to  remain 
idle  in  the  dull  season  rather  than  to  work  them  ? 

A.  Yes.  A  week  ago,  I  counted  sixteen  men  in  Hunt,  Holbrook 
&  Barber's  shop  who  were  doing  nothing.  I  remarked  to  them  that 
it  would  be  better  to  keep  them  employed,  if  possible. 
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James  Whiting,  alias  Leroy,  a  convict,  was  next  called.  This 
witness  was  inclined  to  be  loquacious,  and  was  exceedingly  nim- 
ble in  speech.  The  examination,  conducted  with  great  rapidity, 
was  substantially  as  follows  : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? 

A.  This'll  be  the  fifth  time.  I've  been  here  24  years  and  6 
months. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  come  here  ? 

A.  September,  1844. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Two  years. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  here  again  ? 

A.  I  came  here  shortly  afterwards — in  1847 — no,  I  think  it 
was  '46. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  term,  then  ? 

A.  Three  years. 

Q.  When  again? 

A.  In  1851 — January  1st — for  15  years. 

Q.  How  soon  again  after  the  expiration  of  that  time  ? 

A.  Eighteen  months  after — in  1866 — I  came  back.  Came  back 
in  ^6  for  one  year. 

Q.   When  again  ? 

A.  In  1877,  for  three  years  and  six  months. 

Q.  Is  this  to  be  the  last  time  ? 

A.  I  hope  so.     But  I  thought  so  before. 

Q.  You  belong  in  Litchfield  county? 

A.  Yes,  I  belong  in  Winsted. 

Q.   What  was  your  employment  when  you  first  came  here  ? 

A.  I  worked  in  the  cutlery  shop. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  follow  that? 

A,  Well,  I  couldn't  say  exactly.  More  than  my  first  term. 
Several  years  in  all — part  of  my  second  term.  During  my  third 
term  that  contract  went  out,  and  Wilcox  came  here  making  ship 
chandlery  and  carpenters'  tools,  axes,  hatchets,  &c.  I  worked  at 
that  sometime. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  at  the  cutlery  trade  ? 

A.  Nearly  seven  years. 

Q.  And  became  a  good  mechanic  at  it? 

A.  No,  because  I  only  worked  at  one  or  two  parts.  Couldn't 
get  hold  of  the  whole  thing  that  way. 

Q.  When  you  went  out  did  you  follow  that  trade  ? 

A.  Well,  I  wanted  to.  I  went  to  Meriden  to  get  a  job  but  they 
didn't  want  to  employ  me. 

Q.  Could  you  have  obtained  employment  there  if  they  had  not 
been  supplied? 

A.  Don't  believe  I  could.  They  didn't  want  any  one  from  the 
prison.  They'd  soon  found  out  where  1  came  from  if  I  hadn't  told 
'em,  and  the  other  hands  wouldn't  have  worked  with  me.  They 
couldn't  turn  away  good  hands. 
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Q.  Would  there  have  been  any  difficulty  in  performing  the  labor  ? 

A.  Oh,  no,  sir,  not  in  the  least,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  employ  men  to  do  particular  parts  as  you  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  ? 

A.  Yes,  they  did  it  about  the  same.  I  wanted  a  job  striking  up 
bolsters — same  as  I  had  here.  I'd  worked  at  that  four  or  five 
years.     I  worked  at  polishing  some,  too. 

Q.    After- you  left  that,  what  employment  did  you  have  here  ? 

A.  Making  claw  hammers. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  follow  the  cutlery  business  after  you  came 
back  ? 

A.  That  contract  went  out. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  follow  this  business  ? 

A.  0,  I  dunuo.  Wilcox  was  here  several  years.  *  Think  he 
went  out  of  here  about  the  commencement  of  the  war.  I  should 
say  six  or  seven  years — till  the  year  1861. 

Q.  What  parts  did  you  do? 

A.  Only  one  or  two  parts — "I  worked  on  the  forge. 

Q.  Did  you  become  a  gbod  workman  in  that  part  ? 

A.  In  that  part  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  work  at  that  after  your  release  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  find  employment  ? 

A.  No, 'I  did  not. 

Q.  What  branch  of  industry  did  you  next  follow — after  that  of 
Wilcox? 

A.  I  went  to  work  for  Baldwin  &'Co.,  making  planes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  at  that? 

A.  Only  about  a  year,  I  think. 
'     Q.  What  did  you  take  up  next? 

A.  While  at  that  work  I  worked  mostly  putting  up  molding 
irons.  Then  I  worked  a  spell  making  shoe  knives — forging  them. 
I  worked  about  six  months  at  that. 

Q.  What  then? 

A.  Then  I  went  to  work  for  Hunt,  Holbrook  &  Barber. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  for  them  ever  since  ? 

A.  Not  the  same  work.  I  worked  at  boot  treeing.  I  worked  at 
that  when  I  was  out.  too. 

Q.  After  you  were  discharged  from  imprisonment  at  these  vari- 
ous times,  did  you  seek  employment  in  any  of  these  branches  you 
had  been  employed  in  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes.  As  soon  as  I  got  out  I  went  to  Massachusetts,  in 
Worcester  county,  and  went  to.  work  at  boot  treeing.  I  earned 
from  $2.10  to  $3.20  a  day  at  piece  work. 

Q.  Then  you  had  a  good  trade  when  you  went  out  from  here  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  branch  are  you  at  work  on  now  ? 

A.  I  am  working  on  the  rolling  machine,  leveling  bottoms  and 
thinning  heels — two  different  machines. 
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Q.  You  said  you  had  worked  at  treeing  boots.  What  do  you 
consider  an  average  day's  work  ?  • 

A.    Outside,  three  cases  is  considered  a  day's  work. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  here  ? 

A.  Well,  two  cases  and  a  half. 

Q.  Is  that  the  average  here  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  some  of  them  will  come  up  to  two  cases  a  day. 
They  gave  me  that  [2£]  as  the  average  day's  work. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  pay  for  overwork  now  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  do  any  overwork  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  you  consider  a  day's  work  at  leveling? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  have  employment  full  days  at  it  ? 

A.  Wa'al,  some  days  we  do  12  to  15  cases  a  day.  I  could  do  that 
now. 

Q.  Would  you  ordinarily  do  it?  :  •' 

A.  I  could  do  it  outside.     Shouldn't  want  to  follow  it  up  here. 
I  don't  do  more'n  four  or  five  cases  some  days. 
.    Q.  Why  don't  you  do  as  much  here? 

A.  Because  I  don't  git  any  pay  for  it. 

Q.  If  you  were  paid  by  the  piece  you  would  do  more? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  think  the  prisoners  do  on  the  average  ? 

A.  I  consider  two-thirds  of  a  day's,  work  outside  a  day's  work  in 
here. 

Q.  Are  any  inducements  held  out  to  you  to  do  a  larger  day's 
work  ? 

A.  There  isn't  at  all.  v 

Q.  Is  the  work  as  well  done  here  as  outside  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  in  our  shop.  It's  done  fust-rate  in  our  shop — 
Hunt,  Holbrook  &  Barber's.  They  don't  drive  the  men  at  all. 
They're  pretty  well  watched,  though. 

Q.  Are  there  any  men  there  who  do  more  work  than  you? 

A.  I  don't  think  any  man  works  any  harder'n  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  you  would  work  any  harder  if  working 
directly  for  the  State  ? 

A.  No,  I  don't.     Don't  think  I  should  work  so  well. 

Q.  You  had  rather  work  for  a  contractor  than  for  the  State? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  you  think  the  contractor  is  a  cleverer  man  than  the 
State  ? 

A.   [Laughing.]     I  do. 

Q.  How  many  trades  do  you  consider  you  have  learned  here? 

A.  I  don't  consider  that  I  have  learned  any  trade  entirely. 

Q.  But  you  understand  that  this  is  the  plan  pursued  outside  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  competent  to  tree  boots? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  a  trade  of  itself,  is  it  not  ? 

A.  Yes,  that's  a  trade  of  itself. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? 

A.  I'm  53. 

Q.  Were  you  a  mechanic  when  you  came  here  ? 

A.  No,  no  particular  trade.  I'd  worked  outside  at  farming 
mostly.  But  I  began  to  learn  a  trade  before  I  come  here,  but 
didn't  work  at  it  only  a  few  months. 

Q.  Why  do  you  prefer  to  work  for  a  contractor  ? 

A. .Because  I  don't  think  the  contractors  exact  no  more'n  the 
State  would.  When  I  first  came  here  there  was  a  State  shop  here, 
and  the  men  dreaded  to  go  into  it  as  they'd  dread  death. 

Q.  Have  any  complaints  been  made  about  your  work  by  the  in- 
spectors or  contractors  ? 

A.  Not  particularly.  It's  an  ordinary  thing  to  find  fault.  I 
never  had  any  fault  found,  seriously.  I  intend  to  do  my  work 
well. 

Q.  You  consider  yourself  rather  better  than  the  average  work- 
man ? 

A.  I  can't  say  as  to  that.  I've  had  as  much  experience  here  as 
any  of 'em.  I'm  probably  a  better  mechanic  because  I've  had  more 
experience.  I  like  to  work  because  I'd  ruther  work  than  lie  idle. 
They  couldu't  punish  us  any  worse'n  to  make  us  lie  still. 

Q.  Do  you  think  10  hours  a  day  too  much  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  worked,  you  say,  in  the  State  shop  ? 

A.  No,  /didn't,  but  I  knew  they  had  a  State  shop. 

Q.  You  had  no  experience  in  it  yourself? 

A.  No,  but  I  heard  of  it.  If  they  didn't  do  so  much  work 
they'd  flog  'em. 

Q.  The  men  complained  about  it,  did  they? 

A.  They  did.     I  heard  a  good  deal  said  about  it. 

Q.  Who  was  the  Warden  then? 

A.  Pillsbury. 

Q.  Was  he  a  pretty  hard  task  master  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  Under  the  present  system  has  there  ever  been  a  regular  task 
allotted  ? 

A.  Never  knew  that  there  was.  Once  they  had  pay  for  all  they 
done  over. 

Q.  How  many  years  since  there  has  been  anything  of  that  kind? 

A.  I  dunno.     I  understand  they've  stopped  it. 

Q.  T)o  you  think  the  prisoners  would  prefer  that  to  the  present 
system  ? 

A.  I  would,  if  I  could  have  pay  for  what  I  did  over.  I  earned 
about  $66 — due  me  when  I  went  out. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  benefit  to  you  ? 
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A.  Oh,  yes.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done.  The 
clothes  they  gave  me  when  I  had  been  here  15  years  wasn't  fit  to 
wear,  and  I  sold  'em.  I  made  a  good  use  of  the  money — went  right 
over  to  Massachusetts  and  went  to  work. 

Q.  Without  that  money  what  would  you  have  done? 

A.  I  dunno  what  I  should  done.  It  helped  me  a  good  deal. 
I  went  out  of  here  Friday,  July  7th,  and  went  to  work  on  the 
next  Wednesday. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoners  to  reform  and  make  better  men  ? 

A.  I  believe  most  of  'em  mean  to  behave  when  they  get  out. 
But  they  don't  know  the  temptations  they'll  be  placed  under.  A 
great  many  of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking,  and  drink  when 
they  get  out. 

Q.  Is  there  a  prejudice  outside  against  employing  prison  men  ? 

A.  I  think  there  is.  I  won't  work  in  a  shop  where  they  knew 
I'd  been  in  the  State  prison. 

Q.  Did  they  know  it  in  Massachusetts  ? 

A.  They  didn't.  Didn't  suspect  it.  If  they  had  they  might  not 
have  put  me  out,  but  it  wouldn't  been  very  pleasant  for  me. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  effect  on  the  prisoners  of  receiving  pay  for 
overwork  would  be  good  ? 

A.  I  do.  If  they  were  sure  they'd  get  it,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  discipline.  They'd  behave  better  and  work  better. 
If  a  man  could  have  only  10  cents  a  day  it  would  be  $30  a  year, 
and  in  15  years  it  would  amount  to  a  good  deal. 

Q.  For  what  offenses  were  you  sent  here  ? 

A.  My  offenses  has  been  mostly  burglaries — burglary  and  incen- 
dry  the  third  time.  It  was  quite  a  game  thro'  the  State  to  set  fire 
to  a  building  and  draw  them  out  of  the  store.  So  I  practiced  that 
for  a  few  times  and  got  ketched  at  it. 

Q.  Were  you  caught  at  every  offense  ? 

A.  Five  charges  brought  against  me.     About  enough,  I  think. 

Q.  You  were  not  successful  at  that  business  ? 

A.  No,  sir — very  poor  business. 

Q.  What  profit  was  the  incendiarism  to  you  ? 

A.  Oh,  nothing — only  what  I  could  get  out  of  the  stores.  Set  a 
barn  afire  and  draw  them  out  of  the  stores. 

Q.  What  was  your  last  offense  ? 

A.  Burglary  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  work  you  have  done  here  has  injured  your 
health  ? 

A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  complaints  among  the  men  of  being  over- 
worked ? 

A.  There  ain't  in  our  shop.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  in  the  other 
shops.  I  understand  in  Marcy's  shop  they  keep  'em  digging  pretty 
tight.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  Suppose  pay  for  overwork  was  allowed,  and  the  man  working 
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at  your  side  should  be   able  to  earn  some  money  and  you  should 
not  what  would  be  your  feelings  ? 

A.  Of  course  I  couldn't  find  do  fault.  I  should  feel  rather  hard 
about  it,  though.  But  that  ain't  the  way  to  do  it.  '  I  think  the 
proper  way  is  to  do  piece  work  and  pay  'em  for  all  they  do.  It 
gives  every  man  a  chance  to  earn  something. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  this  matter  suggested  by  the  prisoners  ? 
A.  'No,  it's  only  a  suggestion  of  my  own. 
Q.  It  is  suggested  bv  your  experience  here  in  the  prison  ? 
A.  That's  all. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  if  the  prisoner  could  receive  even  a  small 
compensation  for  work  done,  it  would  have  a  good  effect  on  him  ? 
A.  I  do.     That's  my  opinion  about  it. 
Q.   And  you  also  think  that  it  would  help  the  discipline  ? 
A.  I  think  it  would.     I  thought  about  suggesting  it,  but  there  is 
so  much  objection  to  it.     One  objection  is,  they  might  get  excited, 
and  over-work.     I  did,  at  first,  but  I  cooled  down. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  a  man  to  learn  the  business  at  which 
you  are  now  engaged  ? 

A.  It  would  take  him,  perhaps,  three  or  four  months.  I  didn't 
get  into  it  in  six  months. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  about  the  average  time  required  to  learn  dif- 
ferent parts? 

A.  Wa'll,  yes.     I  dunno — some  men  learn  quicker 'n  others. 
Q.  Would  not  your  plan  have  a  tendency  to  induce  men  to  slight 
their  work  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  would  so  much  as  doing  overwork.  For  in- 
stance, pay  me  ten  cents  a  case — I  do  two  and  one  half  cases  a  day. 
If  I  only  have  a  small  price  for  all  I  do,  there  ain't  that  induce- 
ment to  go  on  and  do  a  big  day's  work,  and  rnebbe  slight  the  work. 
Q.  Do  you  think  the  rule  requiring  prisoners  to  keep  their  heads 
down  is  injurious? 

A.  Well,  a  man's  got  to  keep  his  eyes  down  when  he's  at  work.     I 
don't  approve  of  this  custom  of  keeping  a  man's  eyes  down  all  the  time. 
Q.  Do  you  think  it  injures  a  man  ? 
A.  I  do — that's  just  what  I  do  think,  exactly. 
Q.  The  effect  upon  you  has  not  been  extremely  bad,  apparently? 
A.  Well,  perhaps  I  don't  look  down  so  much  as  some  of  'em. 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  going  on  around  you? 
A.  Yes;  I  generally  know. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  when  the  officers  come  into  the  workshop? 
A.  Wa'al,  I  know  well  enough. 
Q.  How  do  you  tell  ? 
A.  Oh,  by  their  appearance. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  this  inquiry  going  on,  in  the  prison  ? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 
Q.  How  much  'longer  is  your  term  ? 
A.  About  seven  months  longer. 
Q.  Do  you  get  all  the  credits  you  can  for  good  behavior  ? 
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A.  I  don't  know  as  I've  got  any  black  marks  yet 

Q.  Does  that  rule  tend  to  make  you  a  better  man  ? 

A.  It  tends  to  help  the  discipline. 

Q.  You  dislike  to  loose  vour  five  davs'  discount? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  the  worst  punishment  ? 

A.  Flogging. 

Q.  Should  you  prefer  the  dark  cell  ? 

A.  Well,  [hesitating] — flogging  don't  injure  the  man's  health  so 
much  as  the  dark  cell. 

Q.  You  think  that  '"tells''  on  a  mao.  do  you? 

A.  I  think  it  does. 

Q.  Have  you  been  punished  here  ? 

A.  I  haven't  been  flogged.  I've  been  shut  up,  but  not  longer'n 
two  days  at  once,  and  not  rnore'n  ten  or  twelve  days  in  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  upon  you  in  the  dark  cell  ? 

A.  Well,  it  makes  a  man  feel  hungry  in  the  first  place  and  then  it — 

Q.  Do  you  feel  all  right  when  you  come  out  ? 

A.  Well,  it  depends  on  what  I'm  put  in  for. 

Q.  No  ;  I  mean  physically, — do  you  feel  any  rheumatic  pains  on 
coming  out  ? 

A.  Oh,  no,  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  felt  that.  Haven't  been  in  there 
long  enough. 

Q.  Have  you  been  imprisoned  elsewhere  ? 

A.  In  Massachusetts. 

Q.  What  was  the  system  of  labor  there  ? 

A.  Same  as  'tis  here. 

WiLLiAii  H.  Wells,  a  convict,  was  the  next  witness.     Examined 
as  follows : 

Q.  Where  is  your  native  place  ? 
A.  Bridgeport 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  prison  ? 
A.   Eight  months,  the  16th  of  this  month. 
Q.  For  how  long  a  term  ? 

A.  I  was  sent  here  for  two  and  one-half  years  by  the  Court. 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  trade  before  you  came  here  ? 
A.  I  worked  under  instructions  at  fresco  painting  about  a  year,  but 
have  been  to  school  most  all  of  my  days. 
Q,  How  old  are  you  ? 
A.  Going  on  twenty -six. 
Q.  What  has  been  your  employment  here  ? 
A.  Cutting  in  the  ladies'  shoe  department. 
Q.  How  do  you  find  the  labor  in  the  branch  you  pursue  ? 
A.  I  like  it  very  much. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  performing  your  day's  work  ? 
A.  No,  sir  ;  and  I  line  all  the  shoes  that  are  made. 
Q.  Do  you  have  a  task  to  perform  each  day  ? 
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A.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not. 

Q.  Could  you  perform,  on  the  average,  more  labor  than  you  do  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  more. 

A.  I  could  cut  1,500  pair  of  shoe  linings  a  day. 

Q.  How  many  now  ? 

A.  Five  or  six  hundred. 

Q.   How  many  is  the  usual  number  outside  ? 

A.  Well,  between  five  and  six  hundred. 

Q.  Then,  you  are  doing  what  you  consider  a  full  day's  work  now  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  know  I  could  cut  1,500,  for  I  have  done  it. 

Q.  You  couldn't  keep  up  that  rate,  could  you  ? 

A.   Well,  it  wouldn't  be  quite  right. 

Q.  If  you  were  working  by  the  piece  outside,  yon  would  consider 
600  a  fair  day's  work  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  the  amount  you  are  doing  here  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  working  for  a  contractor  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  as  soon  work  for  a  contractor  as  for  the  State  ? 

A.  I  have  no  objection  to  working  for  either. 

Q.  You  have  no  feeling  from  the  fact  that  a  contractor  is  making 
money  out  of  your  labor? 

A.  No,  sir.  They  always  treat  me  kindly,  and  never  make  any 
complaints.  I  get  along  pleasantly,  and  that  is  all  I  care  for.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  me  who  reaps  the  harvest. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  you  are  learning  a  complete  trade  here? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  command  at  this  business  from  $2.50  to  $3.00 
a  day  anywhere. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  learn  the  part  you  do? 

A.  About  six  months. 

Q.  Did  you  damage  any  work  at  first? 

A.  Well,  yes,  a  little  rough  cutting  at  first. 

Q.  Is  this  considered  a  particular  kind  of  work  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  difficult  work  to  learn? 

A.  It  is.  They  must  be  cut  exact,  and  if  not  right  in  any  por- 
tion when  the  linings  are  put  together,  it  will  cramp  the  shoe. 

Q.  Is  anybody  employed  with  you  ? 

A.  No.     I  do  the  whole  work  for  the  whole  factory. 

Q.  Should  you  do  any  more  work  if  you  were  to  receive  some 
pay  for  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  should  feel  somewhat  encouraged. 

Q.  Should  you  like  to  do  overwork  for  that  purpose  ? 

A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  time  for  overwork  without  injury  to  yourself? 

A.  Yes,  sir.- and  it  would  not  affect  my  health  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  system  of  labor  in  the  prison  severe? 

A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  How  do  you  think  you  would  compare  mentally  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  men  in  your  shop?      Tell  us  frankly. 

A.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  boast  of  myself. 

Q.     What  is  the  standard  of  intellect  of  the  men  in  your  shop? 

A.  That  is  something  I  could  not  answer. 

Q.  Without  selection,  how  does  it  compare  with  that  of  the  same 
number  of  outsiders  ? 

A.  The  intellect  of  the  same  number  of  men  here  is  above  the 
average  outside. 

Q.  All  the  means  you  have  of  judging  is  the  manner  of  their 
work  ? 

A.  That  is  all,  sir.  As  for  myself,  I  do  not  know  much  as  to  what 
I  am  in  the  shop,  excepting  that  Mr.  Clark  often  comes  and  talks  to 
me  about  my  mechanical  genius,  etc. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  that  the  present  system  of  labor  is  correct,  so 
far  as  you  know  anything  about  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  any  change,  for  the  benefit  of  the  prison- 
ers, in  the  system  of  labor  here? 

A.  Not  in  my  department.  I  never  heard  of  any  institution 
where  the  labor  is  so  pleasantly  situated,  as  it  is  here.  You  take 
your  own  time  and  do  your  work  well — that  is  all  you  are  asked. 

Q.  I  infer  from  this  that  your  labor  here  is  lighter  than  outside 
of  the  prison  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  received  a  share  in  your  labor  would  you  do  more  ? 

A.  Oh,  certainly. 

Q.  How  much  more? 

A.   As  I  stated  before,  I  can  cut  1,500  pair  of  shoe  linings. 

Q.  Is  any  pressure  brought  upon  you  by  the  instructors  or  con- 
tractors to  do  more  than  you  have  been  doing? 

A.  No,  sir.  They  couldn't  ask  me  to  do  any  more,  because  I  do 
all  there  is — and  more,  too. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  your  instructors  ? 

A.  No,  sir  ;  they  always  treat  me  well. 

Q.  How  about  the  overseer  in  your  shop  ? 

A.  He  is  a  very  gentlemanly  man — always  treats  me  well.,.    ■ 

Q.  Have  these  instructors  anything  to  do  with  you  except  merely 
to  instruct  you  in  the  business  ? 

A.  That  is  about  all. 

Q.  You  stated  you  had  been  working  before  you  came  here. 
How  long  did  it  take  you  to  learn  that  trade? 

A.  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  learned  it  to  perfection  ;  but  I  was  un- 
der instructions  from  a  man  who  was  well  versed  in  the  trade,  and 
I  think  I  can  do  it  pretty  well. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  before  that? 

A.  Shipping  clerk  at  my  father's  store. 

Q.  What  was  your  father's  business  ? 

A.  Wholesale  saddlery  and.  harness  business. 
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Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  coming  here  ? 

A.  Well,  the  foundation  of  it  is  this :  I  had  always  been  off  to 
school  and  had  plenty  of  money.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  a 
year  and  a  half  old,  and  I  was  brought  up  under  the  tuition  of 
servants,  and  I  wandered  off  in  that  way  and  got  into  fast  com- 
pany. 

Q.  Did  you  have  confederates  in  this  burglary  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  The  foundation  was  this.:  In  Meriden  I  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married  toj —  [The  stenographer,  at  the  request  of  the 
Commission,  omitted  the  remainder  of  the  witness'  testimony.] 

Dwight  F.  Steere,   a  convict,  was    next  called.     Examined  as 
follows : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? 

A.  I  came  the  4th  of  May,  1876. 

Q.   What  is  your  employment  here  ? 

A.  Cutting  sole  leather  on  a  machine. 

Q.  Ever  since  you  have  been  here  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  other  branch  have  you  served  ? 

A.  In  the  first  place  I  worked  at  eyeleting  and  riveting. 

Q.  About  how  long  did  you  work  at  that  ? 

A.  If  I  remember  right,  about  nine  or  ten  months. 

Q.  How  long  at  this  other  branch  ? 

A.  About  four  months. 

Q.  What  else  have  you  worked  at  ? 

A.  Cutting  upper  leather. 

Q.  Anything  else? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  find  your  average  day's  work  more  difficult  than  you 
would  outside? 

A.  Not  as  a  general  thing.  Some  days  I  have  to  work  a  little 
harder  outside,  but  not  on  an  average. 

Q.  Do  you  do  harder  work  than  most  of  the  other  prisoners  ? 

A.   Well,  it  is  generally  called  about  as  hard  work  as  there  is. 

Q.  Does  your  labor  impair  your  health  ? 

A.  I  can't  say  that  it  does. 

Q.  Is  there  any  task  given  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     I  work  about  as  I  feel  like  it. 

Q.  Are  you  ever  urged  to  do  more  work  by  anybody  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  I  can't  say  that  I  am.  I  have  been  told  to  take  it 
as  easy  as  I  could. 

Q.  Who  has  told  you  that  ? 

A.  The  contractors  and  the  instructors,  both. 

Q.  When  you  were  overworked,  at  the  times  you  spoke  of,  did 
you  make  any  complaint? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  overworked  because  you  were  wanted  to  do  the 
work? 
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A.  Because  the  work  was  wanted.  So  I  had  to  cut  more  than  T 
otherwise  should. 

Q.  Is  your  health  as  good  as  when  you  came  here? 

A.  I  can't  say  but  it  is. 

Q.  Could  you  devise  any  means  of  changing  the  labor  system 
here  to  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  prisoners  generally  are  satisfied  with  the 
work  ? 

A.  So  far  as  I  know  they  are.     I  can't  say. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  complaint  among  the  prisoners  on  ac- 
count of  work  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  was  any  such  feeling  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to 
know  it? 

A.  Well,  no,  I  don't  know  as  it  would  be,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem.    But  I  have  heard  some  speak  of  the  work. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  along  in  last  August  or  September. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  complaint? 

A.  I  couldn't  say.  .  The  men  didn't  give  any  reason.  They  sim- 
ply complained  on  account  of  the  work. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  change  since  then  in  regard  to  the  prison 
discipline  ? 

A.  I  think  there  has. 

Q.  For  the  better? 

A.  I  trust  so.     I  hope  so  any  way. 

Q.  You  like  it  better  ? 

A.  Wa'al,  take  everything  into  consideration,  I  must  say  I  do  ; 
although  there  are  some  things  that  don't  seem  quite  s'o  pleasant 
personally. 

Q.  Is  the  discipline  more  strict  than  it  was  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  prisoners  are  well  cared  for,  are  they  not  ? 

A.  I've  been.     I  can't  speak  for  the  rest.    , 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  they  have  not  ? 

A.  I  say,  I  can't  speak  for  the  others.    I  don't  know  about  them. 

By  Warden — Q.  We  wish  you  to  tell  the  truth,  without  fear  or 
favor. 

A.  That's  what  I'm  trying  to  do. 
;    Q.  Can  you  think  of  any  system  of  labor  which   would   induce 
you  to  perform  more  work  or  make  you  a  better  man  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  should  you  think  of  a  system  of  rewards  for  over- 
work ? 

A.  I  couldn't  do  any  more  than  I  do  now. 

Q.  Not  if  you  received  extra  pay  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  entertain  any  feeling  of  anger  or  dissatisfaction  be- 
cause you  are  obliged  to  work  without  remuneration  ? 
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A.  No,  sir,  I  do  Dot. 

Q.  You  accept  it  as  a  punishment  for  your  crime  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  are  here  for  life  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? 

A.  Thirty-one  next  January. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? 

A.  Since  the  4th  of  May,  1876. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation  before  you  came  here  ? 

A.  Cutting  upper  leather  and  sole  leather,  both.  I  worked  at  it 
about  ten  years. 

Q.  How  does  the  amount  of  work  you  do  here  compare  with  the 
same  kind  outside  ? 

A.  I  can't  say  that  I  work  any  harder  here. 

Q.  Do  you  do  as  much  work  as  outside  ? 

A.  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  work  at  the  same  branch  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  but  not  in  the  same  way.     I  cut  by  hand. 

Q.  So  there  is  no  fair  comparison  ? 

A.  Well,  I  think  it's  about  the  same.  Just  about  as  hard  here  as 
outside. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  observation  goes,  what  proportion  of  work  is 
accomplished  here,  compared  with  outside? 

A.  Well,  that's  a  question  I  can't  really  answer  as  I  would  like 
to,  because  I'm  not  situated  so  that  I  can  tell  what  they  do.  There 
is  one  man  in  particular  I  know  more  of — the  one  who  works  with 
me  cutting  insoles.  I  think  he  does  as  much  as  a  man  would  do  at 
that  work  anywhere. 

Q.  Is  he  serving  a  life  term  or  a  short  term  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  wages  did  vou  receive  outside  ? 

A.  $2.50  and  $2.75.' 

Q.  [By  Mr.  Marcy.]  You  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that 
I  have  repeatedly  told  you  you  work  too  hard  ? 

A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  work  so  hard  ?     Do  you  like  to  ? 

A.  Because  it's  natural. 

Lawrence  Mackey,  a  convict,  was  next  called,  and  was  examined 
as  follows : 

Q.  What  is  your  age? 

A.  Twenty-three. 

Q.  When  were  you  sent  here  ? 

A.  In  1875— March. 

Q.  For  what  offense? 

A    Attempt  to  kill. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  term  ? 
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A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  employment  here? 

A.  Heeling  boots  at  present. 

Q.  What  other  employment  have  you  had  here? 

A.  Lasting  and  nailing  heels.     That  is  all. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  at  the  last  ? 

A.  About  two  years. 

Q.  How  many  pairs  do  you  average  a  day  ? 

A.  Sometimes  have  to  do  five  cases — sometimes  six. 

Q.  What  is  a  day's  work  ? 

A.  Five  cases.     I  have  heeled  ten  cases  some  days. 

Q.  W  hat  kind  of  goods  are  these  ? 

A.  We  have  some  boots  and  some  shoes. 

Q.  Coarse  or  fine  ? 

A.  Pretty  fine. 

Q.  You  call  five  an  average  day's  work  ? 

A.  Well,  that's  an  easy  day's  work. 

Q.  How  many  do  you*  say  you  have  done  ? 

A.  I  have  done  ten  cases. 

Q.  Then  your  labor  is  comparatively  easy  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  about  the  hardest  work  in  that  shop.  Let  a  man 
stand  up  all  day  and  drive  nails,  and  he'll  find  it  pretty  hard. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  learn  your  work  ? 

A.  Oh,  it  doesn't  take  very  long.  You  want  to  get  'em  on  straight. 

Q.  You  don't  pare  them;  do  you  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  trim  them. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  learn  ? 

A.  About  six  months  to  do  it  well. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  outside  the  prison  at  this  work,  what  would 
be  a  fair  day's  labor  ? 

A.  I  could  get  along  with  seven  cases. 

Q.  At  lasting  what  would  you  call  a  day's  work? 

A.  Two  cases  of  pegged  work — 24  pairs. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  call  a  day's  work  outside  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  so  many  at  the  time  referred  to  in  a  previous 
answer? 

A.  I  was  working  on  pegged  work  and  had  another  man's  work 
to  do.     He  was  sick. 

Q.  Did  the  contractor  require  the  extra  amount  of  work  ? 

A.  No.     I  simply  did  that  because  I  was  asked  to  do  it. 

Q.  It  was  voluntary  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  employment  before  you  came  here? 

A.  Working  on  a  farm. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  education  ? 

A.  No,  not  very  much. 

Q.  You  can  read  and  write? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  long  did  you  attend  school  ? 

A.  Until  I  was  about  sixteen  years  old.  Might  have  attended 
longer  if  I  had  behaved  myself. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  no  trade  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  served  awhile  at  harness  making,  but  the  man 
sold  out. 

Q.  Were  you  intemperate  ? 

A.  Not  much,  I  drank  a  little. 

Q.  Where  did  you  learn  harness  making? 

A.  In  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Q.  If  you  were  allowed  for  overwork  would  such  an  arrangement 
please  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  it  would.  I  feel  pretty  strong,  and  could  do  a  little 
overwork  and  not  hurt  me  any. 

Q.  But  you  would  like  pay  for  it? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  have  overwork  to 
do  and  have  pay  for  it  ? 

A.  I  suppose  a  man  needn't  do  it  unless  he  wants  to. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  you  had  your  option  ? 

A.  I  would  do  a  little  overwork. 

Q.  Suppose  the  money  was  not  to  be  paid  to  you  until  your  term 
expired  ? 

A.  Well  [hesitating],  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  should  rather 
have  it  to  use  here. 

Q.  What  would  you  use  it  for? 

A.  I'd  get  something  to  eat. 

Q.  Don't  you  have  enough  to  eat  here  ? 

A.  Yes,  such  as  it  is.     Don't  have  variety. 

Q.  You  can  get  extra  quantity  if  you  want  it? 

A.  One  ration  is  enough  for  me. 

Q.  Would  you  buy  tobacco  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  use  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  tobacco  furnished  here? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  were  working  for  the  State  would  you  work  any 
harder  ? 

A.   Why,  no,  not  unless  I  was  compelled  to. 

Q.  Does  it  make  any  difference  to  you  if  others  make  money  out 
of  your  labor?  < 

A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  You  would  work  just  as  well  for  contractors  as  for  the  State  ? 

A.  Just  as  well. 

Q.  Had  you  rather  work  than  be  idle  ? 

A.  A  great  deal.  I  don't  want  to  sit  locked  up  in  the  cell  very 
long. 

Q.  Have  you  been  sick  here  ? 
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A.  Not  of  any  account.  Had  pretty  good  health  since  I  been 
here. 

Q.   Have  you  been  punished  since  you  have  been  here  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   What  for? 

A.  I  didn't  behave  myself. 

Q.   Have  you  been  punished  for  not  doing  work  enough  ? 

A.  Never. 

Q.  For  doing  poor  work? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  punishment  had  no  connection  with  the  work  at  all? 

A.  Not  at  all.  I  was  punished  for  talking  a  little  bit.  It  seemed 
pretty   hard  to  come  down  to  the  rules  here. 

Q.  It  comes  easier  now,  does  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  get  along  all  right  now. 

Q.  Is  there  any  change  you  would  suggest  in  the  mode  of  work  ? 

A.  I  am  pleased  enough  with  it. 

John  Mackey,  a   convict,    was  the  next  witness.     Examined  as 
follows: 

Q.  Did  you  come  here  at  the  same  time  as  your  brother  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   Were  you  connected  with  him  in  that  offense  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  was  not. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? 

A.  Groing  on  29. 

Q.  What  is  your  employment  here? 

A.  I  run  a  burnishing  machine. 

Q.  Do  you  have  steady  employment  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  work  severe  ? 

A.   Well,  no,  not  very. 

Q.  Had  you  any  trade  when  you  came  here  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  spinning  and  carding  in  a  woolen  mill. 

Q.  Do  you  work  as  hard  here  as  outside? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Compared  with  outside  labor  what  part  of  a  full  day's  work 
do  you  perform  here? 

A.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  don't  work  so  many  hours  here.  I 
work  just  as  hard  when  I  keep  at  it. 

Q.  You  are  well  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  labor  given  you  to 
do? 

A.  No  fault  to  find. 

Q.  You  are  well  treated? 

A.  Yes,  pretty  well. 

Q.  Are  any  complaints  made  about  you  for  not  doing  a  greater 
amount  of  work  ? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  do  my  work  in  three-quarters  of  a  day  every  day, 
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Q.  Is  any  pressure  brought  upon  you  to  make  you  do  more  ? 

A.  .No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  labor  as  far  as 
you  know  about  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  no  fault  to  find. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  do  overwork  and  receive  pay  for  it  ? 

A.  Well,  if  I  bad  time  I  would. 

Q.  Are  vou  doing  vour  average  day's  work  now? 

A.  No.  " 

Q.  When  you  are  doing  a  full  day's  work,  would  you  have  time 
to  do  overwork  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  do  it  ? 

A.  Yes— just  as  lief  do  it  as  not. 

Q.  You  say  you  would  just  as  lief  do  it ;  but  do  you  want  to  do  it  ? 

A.  Yes.     ' 

Q.  Suppose  you  receive  ten  cents  a  day,  would  you  do  an  hour's 
work  for  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Should  you  want  the  money  to  use  here? 

A.   Well,  I  don't  know.     I  suppose  I  should  like  to  use  it  here. 

Q.  If  you  received  remuneration  for  your  labor  here  would  you 
do  the  work  any  more  cheerfully  ? 

A.  I  do  the  work  cheerfully  now. 

Q.  Would  it  make  your  prison  life  any  easier  or  pleasanter  for 
you? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  well  satisfied  as  you  are  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  to  remain  ? 

A.  Five  years  more. 

Q.  Suppose  you  knew  that  at  the  end  of  your  term  (if  you  per- 
formed your  tasks  well  and  observed  the  rules  of  the  prison,  etc.,) 
vou  were  to  receive  $100,  would  it  make  your  time  pass  any  pleas- 
anter ? 

A.  I  think  it  would.  Take  it  on  an  average  I  could  do  a  great 
deal  of  overwork  in  a  day. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  effect  upon  your  fellow 
prisoners  if  they  had  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  few  cents  a  day? 

A.  I  think  they  would  all  like  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  work  any  better  than  now  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  :  it  depends  on  the  prisoner. 

Q.   Well,  take  the  average  ? 

A.  I  think  they  would  do  their  work  better  if  they  were  getting 
extra. 

Q.  Do  the  men  work  cheerfully  or  sullenly  now  ? 

A.  Well,  I  can't  very  well  tell. 

Q.  How  does  it  affect  you  ?  , 

A.  I  feel  all  right. 
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Q.  What  do  you  consider  the  hardest  part  of  prison  life  ? 

A.  Confinement  in  the  cell.     I  had  rather  be  in  the  shop. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  sick,  then  ? 

A.  Not  much.  I  have  worked  days  when  I  was  sick,  but  the 
officers  didn't  know  it. 

Q.  Even  if  you  are  sick  you  prefer  to  be  in  the  shop  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  any  improvements  to  your  advantage  in 
the  present  system  of  prison  labor  ? 

A.  I  don't  know.  I  think  if  the  men  could  all  get  a  little  extra 
work  and  get  paid  for  it,  they  would  do  better. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  the  money  in  case  you  received 
pay? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do  with  it. 

Q.  Should  you  spend  it  or  save  it  ? 

A.  I  should  rather  save  it,  of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  learn  a  trade  in  here  that  you  can  work  at  when  you 
leave? 

A.  Well,  no,  I  run  a  machine,  and  can't  very  well  get  a  job  at 
that  outside. 

Q.  Then  your  work  here  does  not  fit  you  any  better  to  support 
yourself  outside  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Waldo  W.  GOodell,  an  instructor,  being  the  last  witness  called, 
testified  as  follows : 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this  prison  ? 

A.  I  came  here  in  August  last. 

Q.  Were  you  previously  connected  with  any  other  prison  ? 

A.  No,  sir.     This  is  my  only  prison  exprience. 

Q.   What  is  your  duty  here  ? 

A.  My  duty  is  to  give  out  the  work  to  the  prisoners  and  see  that 
they  do  it  well. 

Q.  By  whom  are  you  employed  ? 

A.  By  Marcy  Bros,  k  Co. 

Q.  Do  you  instruct  the  men  in  their  work? 

A.  I  do,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  have  you  previously  worked  ? 

A.  At  South  Brookfield. 

Q.  For  whom  ? 

A.  For  E.  Twichell  &  Co. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  ? 

A.  I  was  there  fourteen  years.     Ten  years  as  journeyman. 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  same  business  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  slightly  different.  I  looked  after  the  getting  up 
and  manufacturing  of  the  stock.  We  had  a  foreman  in  each  room 
who  looked  after  the  journeymen. 

Q.  Was  the  work  done  at  that  shop  of  the  same  class  as  the  work 
here? 
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A.  Yes,  sir,  the  same  class. 

Q.  Is  the  work  here  done  as  well  as  where  you  were  formerly 
employed  ? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  it  would  average  quite  up  ;  but  after  the 
men  get  instructed  they  do  equally  well. 

Q.  What  is  the  average  production  here  compared  with  outside  ? 

A.  About  one-quarter  less — perhaps  one-third.  I  couldn't  tell 
exactly. 

Q.   How  do  you  account  for  that  difference  ? 

A.  There  the  men  work  by  the  job  and  get  their  pay  by  the 
piece,  and  of  course  this  is  a  stimulus  for  them  to  work  harder  than 
here. 

Q,  Is  any  force  used  here  to  induce  men  to  do  more  work  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  unless  they  show  a  disposition  not  to  do  what  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  day's  work. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  a  "fair  day's  work?" 

A.  About  one-fourth  to  one-third  less  than  they  would  do  out- 
side. For  instance,  they  would  last  sixty  pairs  a  day  outside,  and 
we  calculate  about  forty  or  forty-five  inside. 

Q.  And  that  is  a  fair  average  for  all  branches? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  use  any  inducement,  either  by  urging  or  by  promise 
of  reward  ? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  If  one  man's  work  exceeds  that  of  another,  is  there  any  force 
used  to  bring  up  the  slow  man's  work  to  the  standard  ? 

A.  If  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor  and  overseer  that  man 
is  not  capable  of  doing  as  much  as  the  other,  he  is  allowed  to  go  on 
doing  less. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  this  system  so  far  as  you  have  had  ex- 
perience in  the  prison? 

A.  I  think  it  is  very  beneficial.  For  instance,  one  man  says  to 
me  to  day — he  had  heard  of  the  Labor  Commission  and  wanted  to 
know  what  it  was  for — says  he.  u  I  heard  it  was  to  stop  work  in  the 
prison.  It  will  take  two  men  to  keep  me  in  the  cell  if  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do." 

Q.  You  think  this  system  is  the  best  ? 

A.  Well,  I  have  never  seen  any  other  system  tried  in  prison.  I 
should  think  it  was  well  managed  here. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  this  place  a  pleasant  place  to  work  ? 

A.  Not  for  an  instructor. 

Q.  Suppose  there  was  a  system  of  rewards  adopted  by  which  the 
prisoner  should  receive  a  certain  percentage,  or  by  which  he  should 
receive  pay  for  overwork,  what  would  be  the  effect  ? 

A.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  very  good  for  a  certain  portion  of 
the  prisoners.  Those  men  who  were  ambitious  and  had  good  con- 
stitutions would  feel  better  by  knowing  they  were  earning  some- 
thing. Those  who  were  sickly  or  feeble  would  probably  overwork 
themselves. 
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Q.  As  a  rule,  would  jou  approve  or  disapprove  ? 

A.  I  would  disapprove  of  it. 

Q.  Suppose  the  State  employed  you  to  do  just  as  you  are  doing, 
and  furnished  the  material,  would  the  financial  result  to  the  State  be 
better  than  it  is  now  ? 

A.  I  should  say,  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  it  would  be  better 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  contractors  than  for  the  State  to  get  hold 
of  it. 

Q.  Financially,  you  think  the  State  is  better  protected  under  the 
present  arrangement? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  the  interests  of  the  State  should  be  as  well  guarded 
as  the  interests  of  the  contractors  now  ? 

A.  Yes,  that's  the  question.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  effect  on  the  prisoners 
if  the  State  controlled  the  whole  labor — dispensing  with  contract- 
ors ? 

A.  I  think  the  men  who  have  charge  of  the  work  would  feel  the 
same  interest  as  now.  In  regard  to  production  it  would  probably  be 
the  same,  but  I  think  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  prisoner. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  men  under  your  charge? 

A.  Very  little,  indeed. 

Q.  You  have  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  them  for  failing  to  do 
a  fair  day's  work  ? 

A.  Not  a  great  deal.     They  sometimes  will  "  soger  "  a  little. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  report  men  for  "sogering?" 

A.  I  reported  two  men  to  the  overseer  the  other  day. 

Q.  From  your  experience  could  you  suggest  any  improvement  in 
the  present  system  of  employing  convict  labor  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  I  could.  I  think  it  has  resulted  detri- 
mental to^the  State  wherever  they  have  undertaken  to  take  the 
business  into  their  own  hands. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  change  in  the  amount,  kind  and  hours  of 
work  is  required  as  regards  the  prisoner's  reformation  ? 

A.  I  should  not  think  there  was.  It  is  a  decided  benefit  to  a 
prisoner  to  be  constantly  employed. 

Q.  You  think  the  question  of  reformation  is  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration very  much,  do  you? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  should  think  not. 


STATEMENT  OF  HAT  MANUFACTURERS. 


To  the  Gonvict  Labor  Commission  of  Connecticut  : 

Gentlemen — We,  the  Fur  and  Wool  Hat  Manufacturers  of  this 
State,  desire  to  present  to  your  honorable  body  a  statement  of  facts, 
showing  the  great  importance  of  the  industry  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, the  serious  injury  it  has  already  sustained  from  the  com- 
petition of  convict  labor,  and  the  grave  dangers  from  the  same 
source  which  imperil  the  very  existence  of  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable industrial  interests  of  the  State,  unless  restricted  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  question  of  convict  labor  in 
its  moral,  social,  or  political  aspects;  but  wholly  from  an  industrial 
point  of  view;  and,  particularly,  in  its  bearings  upon  our  own 
trade,  which,  we  think,  will  fairly  illustrate  the  workings  of  the 
system  now  in  vogue,  as  affecting  the  mechanical  interests  of  the 
country. 

We  hope  to  show  that  the  present  outcry  against  the  competi- 
tion of  convict  labor  is  not  a  senseless  clamor,  prompted  by 
selfishness,  nor  the  foolish  rant  of  demagogues,  as  many  suppose; 
but  that  it  has  deep  and  solid  foundation  in  diminished  production, 
reduced  prices,  loss  of  profits,  and  inadequate  wages  for  labor;  and 
showing  this,  we  hope  and  look  for  such  recommendations  by  you 
and  others  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  as  shall  re- 
move the  great  evils  and  inequalities  of  the  present  system,  without 
prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the  State,  or  the  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

The  following  figures,  based  upon  thorough  inquiry  and  careful 
estimate,  will  show  the  proportions  of  the  hat  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  this  State.  The  business  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  towns  of  Danbury,  Bethel,  Norwalk  and  Bridgeport,  in  Fair- 
field County.  In  these  towns  there  are  forty-six  establishments  for 
the  manufacture  of  hats,  and  the  incidental  industries  of  fur  cut- 
ting, band-box,  case  and  block  making.  These  establishments 
represent  an  invested  capital  of  $1,450,000,  and  employ  3,600 
hands,  whose  annual  wages  amount  to  $1,650,000.  The  annual 
product  of  t  these  factories  is  334,000  dozen  hats,  of  the  value  of 
$4,600,000.  The  owners  and  employees  of  these  establishments 
are  taxed  upon  several  millions  of  dollars.  The  number  of  people 
directly  dependent  upon  the  business  for  support  is  not  less  than 
10,000 
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The  industry  has  been  of  very  gradual  growth.  In  Danbury 
and  Bethel  it  was  established  more  than  a  century  ago.  In  Fran- 
cis' "  History  of  the  Hatting  Trade"  it  is  stated  that  "  the  first 
building  ever  erected  in  this  country  as  a  hat  shop  was  built  in 
Danbury,  and  the  first  hat  ever  made  in  these  United  States  was 
made  in  this  town." 

In  Bobbins'  Century  Sermon,  delivered  in  Danbury,  January  1, 
1801,  we  find  these  words:  "In  the  manufacture  of  hats  this  town 
(Danbury)  much  exceeds  any  one  in  the  United  States.  More  than 
120,000  hats,  mostly  of  fur,  are  annually  made  for  exportation." 
From  these  early  days  until  now  this  industry  has  been  almost  the 
exclusive  one  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  these  towns  (Danbury 
and  Bethel)  has  depended.  It  has  constantly  grown  in  importance, 
until  to-day,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  furnishes  the  means  of  sup- 
port to  fully  three-quarters  of  the  people  of  these  towns,  whose 
united  population  is  12,500.  The  proprietors  of  many  of  the 
larger  factories  are  the  descendants  and  successors  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  last  century.  Several  successive  generation's  of 
many  families  have  been  bred  .to  the  trade  in  its  various  branches, 
and  have  found  in  it  the  means  of  comfortable  support,  and  in 
many  instances  of  pecuniary  independence.  The  streets  of  these 
towns  are  lined  with  the  substantial,  pleasant  homes  of  working- 
men,  earned  by  honest  labor  at  the  trade  of  hat  making. 

In  Norwalk  the  business  is  of  more  recent  establishment,  but  of 
very  rapid  growth,  and  already  stands  second,  if  not  first,  in  im- 
portance in  that  thriving  town.  In  Bridgeport  it  is  still  more  re- 
cently established,  but  occupies  one  of  the  largest  factories  in  that 
city  of  immense  factories,  and  contributes  largely  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  place. 

It  is  estimated  that  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  people  in 
the  United  States  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fur  and  wool 
hats  are  employed  in  this  -State,  and  that  the  value  of  their  product 
will  rather  exceed  that  proportion. 

If  it  is  conceded  that  the  prosperity  of  the  State  and  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  its  people  are  best  promoted  by  the  judicious  de- 
velopment of  its  industrial  enterprises,  surely  this  immense  in- 
dustry which  we  represent — the  growth  of  so  many  years  of 
anxious  toil  and  honest  labor — in  which  is  invested  so  large  an 
amount  of  hard-earned  capital — which  gives  employment  to  so 
large  a  number  of  skilled  workingmen  and  women,  and  support  to 
so  many  thousands  more — which  has  built  up  flourishing  towns — 
which  brings  millions  of  dollars  annually  into  the  State,  and  has 
increased  the  taxable  property  to  the  extent  of  many  millions  also 
— is  entitled  to  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of  the  State;  or, 
at  least,  should  not  suffer  grievous  wrong  from  the  State  itself. 

Having  thus  shown  the  importance  of  our  industry  and  its  just 
claims  to  consideration,  we  proceed  to  point  out  the  injury  it  has 
sustained  and  the  dangers  which  menace  it  from  the  competition  of 
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convict  labor.  And  if  the  question  is  asked,  What  has  the  State 
of  Connecticut  done  to  injure  the  business  of  hat  manufacturing? 
we  answer,  Nothing,  as  yet,  except  to  permit  the  adoption  of  a 
system  for  the  employment  of  convicts  in  her  prison  and  jails 
which  looks  solely  to  the  profit  of  the  State,  without  the  least  safe- 
guard for  the  protection  of  the  mechanical  industries  of  the  State 
from  the  effects  of  unrestricted,  ruinous  competition,  which  they 
are  taxed  to  sustain,  and  which,  at  any  moment,  without  notice, 
may  be  turned  with  disastrous  effect  against  us,  already  suffering 
grievously  from  the  same  cause.  It  is  not  so  much  the  present  in- 
jury as  the  ever  present  danger  against  which  we  raise  our  voices. 

While  Connecticut  employs  no  convicts  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats,  every  bordering  State  is  engaged  in  the  business.  In  Clinton 
Prison,  New  York,  450  convicts  are  contracted  at  hat  making.  At 
Concord,  Mass.,  200  are  thus  employed,  and  in  the  Ehode  Island 
State  Prison  75.  The  price  paid  for  the  labor  of  these  convicts  is 
from  40  to  50  cents  per  day.  Until  recently  in  Clinton  Prison  it 
was  25  cents.  At  first  glance  it  might  appear  that  the  labor  of 
these  725  convicts  would  have  an  almost  inappreciable  effect  upon 
the  earnings  of  14,500  people  engaged  in  the  same  calling  outside 
of  prison  walls  ;  and  that  their  product  could  not  sensibly  reduce 
the  value  of  goods  made  in  regular  manufactories;  but  that  the 
consequences  have  been  very  serious  to  both  manufacturers  and 
workmen  is  beyond  dispute. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  evils  of  this  competition  of  the  State 
in  our  business,  we  will  cite  its  effect  upon  the  manufacture  of 
ladies'  fur  felts.  This  is  comparatively  a  new  industry,  and  did 
not  assume  much  magnitude  until  1872.  Then  it  rapidly  devel- 
oped into  a  large  business,  and  was  extensively  followed  in  this 
State.  On  account  of  the  facility  of  production  (the  goods  being 
sold  untrimmed)  it  was  the  branch  of  the  business  first  selected  for 
the  employment  of  convict  labor,  the  immediate  effect  of  which 
was  felt  in  the  reduction  of  the  wages  of  the  journeymen,  and  the 
utter  suppression  of  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers.  After  en- 
deavoring to  maintain  the  unequal  struggle  for  a  year  or  two ,  most 
of  those  engaged  in  the  business  abandoned  it,  while  to  those  who 
still  follow  it,  it  affords  low  wages  and  small  profits.  The  amount 
of  business  thus  abandoned  by  one  establishment  in  this  State  was 
not  less  than  20,000  dozen  per  annum,  for  the  labor  upon  which 
there  was  paid  $80,000,  which  sum  represents  the  annual  loss  of 
the  employes  of  a  single  concern  in  order  that  the  State  of  New 
York  might  receive  the  sum  of  $12,000  for  the  labor  of  the  con- 
victs who  produced  the  same  amount  of  goods.  This  loss  of 
$80,000  fell  upon  600  people — an  average  sum  of  $133.33  taken 
from,  their  annual  earnings.  The  gain  of  $12,000  was  divided 
among  the  population  of  the  great  State  of  New  York — an  aver- 
age saving  in  taxation  of  about  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  capita. 
The  $80,000  was  paid  to  consumers,  who  distributed  it  through 
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every  channel  of  trade,  and  its  influence  was  felt  throughout  the 
whole  community. 

But  this  may  be  thought  to  be  an  extreme  case,  and  we  frankly 
admit  that  it  is.  The  average  working  of  the  system  is  bad 
enough,  however.  Let  us  show  its  effect  upon  the  trade  in  men's 
hats.  During  the  present  season  prison-made  men's  hats  have  been 
sold  at  from  $7.00  to  $15.00  per  dozen,  less  the  usual  trade  dis- 
count for  cash.  The  lowest  price  of  outside  production  is  $9.00 
per  dozen,  and  in  this  grade  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  profit. 
A  recent  careful  inquiry  among  hat  jobbers  has  shown  that  they 
buy  prison-made  goods  at  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  dozen  less  than 
goods  of  similar  qualities  would  cost  regular  manufacturers.  As 
there  is  no  necesssity  for  the  contractor  to  undersell  to  such  an  ex- 
tent in  order  to  find  a  market  for  his  goods,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  he  makes  a  satisfactory  profit,  which  added  to  the  difference 
in  price  will  show  the  very  great  advantage  which  he  has  over  reg- 
ular manufacturers. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  competition  of  convict  labor 
began  at  a  period  of  the  greatest  depression,  when  the  hat  busi- 
ness, in  common  with  every  other  mechanical  industry  in  the  coun- 
try, was  bearing  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  "hard  times" — when 
the  manufacturers  were  struggling  to  save  themselves  from  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  workmen  to  earn  a  meager  support  for  their  fam- 
ilies— and  the  outlook  was  gloomy  for  both.  At  such  a  time  as 
this,  to  precipitate  the  product  of  725  convicts,  at  prices  that 
defied  competition,  upon  a  market  already  overstocked,  and  to 
brino-  their  labor  into  conflict  with  that  of  honest  workmen  who 
were  begging  for  work  which  they  were  unable  to  obtain,  was  dis- 
astrous indeed.  There  could  be  but  one  result.  The  contractors 
and  convicts  were  sure  of  their  full  proportion,  because  they  could 
and  did  make  prices  which  commanded  it.  The  manufacturers 
and  journeymen  were  compelled  to  divide  what  was  left  as  best 
they  might;  and  in  order  that  each  might  obtain  his  full  share,  to 
adjust  the  prices  as  nearly  as  possible  to  prison  standards,  and  to 
compete  fiercely  among  themselves  for  what  was  sadly  insufficient 
for  all.  The  evil  effect  has  not  been  confined  alone  to  those  who 
were  engaged  in  making  the  particular  class  of  goods  which  have 
been  produced  in  the  prisons;  but  the  factories  and  hands  whose 
business  was  directly  attacked  have  been  driven  to  seek  employ- 
ment and  make  extraordinary  competition  in  other  classes  of  goods, 
so  that  all  branches  of  the  business  have  been  injured.  In  fact,  it  is 
probable  that  the  wool  hat  manufacturers  have  suffered  as  severely 
as  any  from  this  cause,  although  no  wool  hats  have  been  made  in 
the  prisons.  The  prison-made  fur  hats,  on  account  of  their  cheap- 
ness, have  come  into  direct  competition  with  the  better  grades  of 
wool  hats  in  the  market,  and  have  supplanted  them  almost  en- 
tirely, so  that  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  wool  hats 
have  been  compelled  to   turn  their  attention  to  cheaper  grades, 
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with  the  effect  of   over-production,   low  prices,  poor  wages  aud 
loss. 

The  average  price  paid  by  the  contractors  for  the  labor  of  con- 
victs employed  in  making  hats  is  less  than  45  cents  per  day.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  reliable  information  attainable,  the  daily  task 
performed  by  them  would  bring  to  the  journeyman  hatter,  at  the 
lowest  prices,  $2.00  per  day.  Thus  for  every  45  cents  which  the 
State  receives  as  the  price  of  its  convicts'  enforced  labor,  the  hon- 
est journeyman's  hard  earnings  are  reduced  by  the  sum  of  $2.00. 
The  loss  thus  entailed  is  $450,000,  which  is  a  very  heavy  tax  to 
impose  upon  one  industry,  in  order  that  a  saving  in  taxation  of 
$100,000  may  be  distributed  among  more  than  six  and  one-half 
millions  of  people.  The  tax  thus  imposed  is  about  $30  per  capita; 
the  tax  thus  saved  is  about  1  1-2  cents  per  capita.  But  this  is  not 
the  full  measure  of  the  evil.  It  is  assumed  that  the  whole  injury 
done  to  free  labor  in  this  country  by  convict  labor  in  the  State 
prisons  is  represented  by  the  sum  that  would  be  paid  outside  of 
prisons  for  doing  the  work  thus  performed  by  convicts.  This 
might  perhaps  be  true,  if  the  labor  in  the  prisons  could  be  so 
diversified  as  not  to  bear  unequally  upon  any  particular  class  of 
workmen,  and  the  effect  of  its  competition  be  felt  in  the  reduced 
value  of  the  product  of  that  particular  class;  but  when  it  is  con- 
centrated upon  a  few  industries,  and  those  such  as  furnish  employ- 
ment to  comparatively  few  persons  throughout  the  country,  the 
value  of  the  work  thus  performed  is  a  very  inconsiderable  propor- 
tion of  the  actual  damage  inflicted  upon  those  special  industries. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  loss 
suffered  by  the  people  employed  in  making  hats  in  consequence  of 
the  reduction  of  wages  caused  by  the  competition  of  convict  labor, 
but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  it  is  much  greater  than  the  actual 
value  of  the  labor  of  which  they  were  deprived  by  convicts.  To 
these  (the  value  of  the  labor  lost,  and  the  the  loss  by  reduction  of 
wages)  must  be  added  the  losses  sustained  by  the  manufacturers 
before  the  vast  proportions  of  the  injury  are  made  apparent.  In 
addition  to  the  reduction  of  value  of  the  product  of  the  manufac- 
turer, which  he  is  unable  to  make  good  by  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  his  labor,  he  finds  the  cost  of  his  goods  increased 
in  some  particulars  by  reason  of  his  diminished  production.  Cer- 
tain expenses  of  manufacturing,  such  as  rent,  taxes,  interest, 
superintendence,  etc.,  are  about  the  same  whether  the  product  of  a 
factory  be  much  or  little,  and  the  greater  the  product  the  less  its 
relative  cost.  This  rule  operates  in  favor  of  the  contractor  and 
against  the  manufacturer;  for  while  the  latter  can  find  full  employ- 
ment for  his  workmen  but  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  the 
former  is  sure  of  a  market  for  all  he  can  produce  in  twelve  months, 
and  the  proportionate  cost  of  his  goods  is  still  further  diminished 
by  reason  of  the  operation  of  this  principle.  It  is  often  urged  that 
the  fact  that  the  contractor  is  obliged  to  furnish  steady  employ- 
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inent  for  his  convicts,  whether  there  is  a  demand  for  his  goods  or 
not,  exposes  him  to  great  risk;  but  when  his  contract  enables  him 
to  considerably  undersell  the  market,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  little 
to  apprehend  in  that  direction. 

The  statement  is  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  Labor  that  the  wages  paid  for  prison  labor  in  the  United 
States  represent  a  product  of  less  than  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  manufactured  products  of  the  couutry.  This  statement  is  ex- 
tensively quoted  as  conclusive  of  the  fact  that  no  great  injury  is 
done  by  prison  labor.  Assuming  the  statement  to  be  correct,  and 
admitting  the  conclusion  as  applied  to  the  general  mechanical  in- 
terests of  the  country,  let  us  see  if  the  same  principle  of  reasoning 
applied  to  our  particular  industry  will  show  us  to  be  without 
grounds  for  complaint.  The  725  convicts  contracted  for  making 
hats  are  just  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  men, 
women  and  children,  engaged  in  the  trade  in  the  whole  country; 
and  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  estimated,  the  value  of  their  product 
bears  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  product  of  regular  facto- 
ries. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  have  to  bear  fully  twenty-five 
times  our  fair  share  of  the  burden.  Again,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  "  13,186  convicts  are  all  there  are  in  all  the  State  pris- 
ons of  the  United  States  employed  under  contract  or  otherwise  in 
mechanical  industries."  The  census  of  1870  gave  as  the  total 
number  in  the  United  States  employed  in  mechanical  industries 
2,707,421.  Allowing  for  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent.,  there 
should  now  !>;•  about  3,250,000.  The  proportion  of  convicts  to 
the  whole  number  engaged  in  mechanical  industries  in  the  country 
is  about  two-fifths  of  one  per  cent.,  while  the  proportion  of  convict 
hatters  is  five  per  cent.  Thus  we  have  to  compete  with  twelve  and 
one-half  times  our  proportion.  A  fair  allotment  would  be  58  in- 
stead of  725.  It  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that,  because  the  gen- 
eral industrial  interests  of  the  country  may  not  suffer  serious  injury 
from  convict  labor,  special  industries  do  not. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  as  an  offset  to  the  loss  to  our  trade 
from  prison  competition  there  has  been  a  gain  to  the  jmblic  in  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  hats  to  the  wearer.  This  is  a  mistake. 
The  difference  in  the  first  cost  has  only  gone  to  swell  the  profits  of 
the  jobber  and  retailer,  through  whose  hands  the  goods  pass  in 
reaching  the  consumer.  Inquiry  has  shown  that  the  prison-made 
hats,  for  which  the  jobber  pays  $  12.00  per  dozen,  are  sold  by  him 
at  the  same  price  as  those  which  he  buys  of  the  regular  manufac- 
turer at  $13.50  per  dozen,  and  other  grades  in  the  same  proportion. 
Between  the  contractor,  the  jobber,  and  the  retailer,  the  profits  of 
prison  labor  are  fully  absorbed.  The  only  reduction  which  the 
public  has  had  the  benefit  of  is  that  made  in  the  price  of  the 
product  of  regular  factories  in  consequence  of  prison  competition, 
which  is  inappreciable  to  the  consumer,  and  which,  as  a  public 
gain,  is  more  than  offset  by  the  reduction  of  taxable  values,  and 
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the  loss  of  earnings  to  those  who  are  consumers  of  other  products. 
But  the  public  has  suffered  serious  loss  in  consequence  of  tin;  man- 
ufacturer being  compelled  to  meet  the  prison  competition  by  the 
liberal  use  of  shoddy,  and  the  manufacture  of  showy  but  trashy 
goods,  dear  at  any  price. 

It  is  frequently  urged  that  prison  contracts  are  not  profitable. 
Hon.  Carroll-  D.  Wright  says  that  "  no  contractor  will  object  to 
the  abolition  of  the  contract  system  on  personal  grounds."  Per- 
haps most  prison  contracts  have  not  paid  during  the  past  few  years. 
If  so,  they  would  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  But  that 
prison  contracts  for  making  hats  do  pay  is  clear  from  the  facts 
above  given,  as  well  as  from  the  statements  of  contractors  them- 
selves. A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  labor  to  the  contractor  and 
regular  manufacturer  will  make  the  fact  still  more  apparent.  The 
two  principal  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  are  sizing  and 
finishing,  both  of  which  are  done  by  hand.  For  a  class  of  men's 
hats  made  in  prison  the  outside  manufacturer  pays  as  the  lowest 
price  $1.20  per  dozen  for  sizing  and  $1.00  for  finishing,  and  this 
sum  ($2.20)  represents  two-thirds  of  the  whole  cost  of  labor,  ex- 
clusive of  superintendence,  in  producing  the  goods.  Assuming 
that  the  daily  task  of  the  convict,  after  he  has  become  skilled  at 
the.  trade,  is  to  size  twenty  and  to  finish  twenty-four  hats,  and  that 
the  contract  price  for  the  labor  is  forty-five  cents  per  day,  the  cost 
to  the  contractor  is  less  than  fifty  cents  per  dozen,  or  a  saving  of 
$1.70  on  a  total  of  $2.20 — more  than '  seventy-seven  per  cent. 
The  same  percentage  of  saving  on  the  whole  cost  of  labor,  ex- 
clusive of  superintendence,  would  show  an  advantage  to  the  con- 
tractor of  $2.60  per  dozen.  In  addition  to  this  he  has  a  factory 
and  many  equipments  without  cost. 

In  this  fact — that  prison  contracts  for  making  hats  do  pay — lies 
our  great  danger  under  the  present  system — a  danger  which  we 
cannot  view  without  great  and  ever-increasing  alarm.  For  there 
is  no  doubt  that  unless  protection  is  accorded  to  us  in  some  way, 
others  will  be  attracted  by  the  certain  profit  to  secure  contracts, 
and  that  the  production  of  hats  in  prisons  will  be  so  increased  as 
to  render  the  destruction  of  our  business  certain,  making  large  in- 
vestments of  capital  valueless  and  depriving  many  thousands  of 
the  means  of  support.  This  is  not  an  extravagant  statement. 
Hat  making  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  employment  of  convicts. 
It  is  a  trade  easily  acquired — is  almost  entirely  hand  labor — it  re- 
quires but  little  machinery,  and  that  of  an  inexpensive  kind,  and 
in  its  various  branches  it  utilizes  the  labor  of  all  classes  of  con- 
victs, male  and  female,  the  weak  and  the  strong.  Because  it  is 
largely  hand  labor  the  competition  of  the  convict  is  more  severely 
felt  in  the  cost  of  the  product  than  in  those  trades  which  require  ex- 
pensive machinery.  When  the  convict  and  the  free  workman,  by  the 
labor  of  their  hands,  each  produce  an  equal  amount  of  goods,  and 
the  labor  of  the  one  costs  fifty  cents  and  of  the  other  $2.00  per 
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day,  the  difference  is  immense  and  the  competition  ruinous  ;  but 
when  prison  hand  labor  is  brought  into  competition  with  the  most 
improved  machinery  outside,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  evil  is 
much  lessened,  if  not  entirely  removed.  And  even  when  both  con- 
vict and  free  labor  are  employed  upon  machinery  the  difference  in 
the  price  paid  being  divided  among  so  greatly  increased  a  product 
is  less  sensibly  felt.  To  illustrate:  If  hats  are  "pounced"  by 
hand  both  inside  and  outside  of  prison,  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  the 
one  case  is  fifty  cents  per  day,  and  in  the  other  $2.00  per  day,  the 
product  in  each  case  being  five  dozen  per  day,  the  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  contractor  is  thirty  cents  per  dozen  ;  if  the  convict  by 
hand  labor  pounces  five  dozen  per  day  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  per 
dozen  to  the  contractor,  while  the  free  workman  pounces  by  the 
use  of  machinery  twenty-five  dozen  per  day  at  a  cost  of  eight  cents 
per  dozen  to  the  manufacturer,  there  is  an  apparent  advantage  of 
two  cents  per  dozen  to  the  latter,  which,  however,  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  royalty,  cost  of  power,  wear  and  tear,  etc; 
but  if  both  the  convict  and  free  workman  are  employed  upon  the 
machine,  and  each  produce  twenty-five  dozen  per  day,  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  contractor  is  six  cents  per  dozen — one-fifth  of  what 
it  is  when  the  hand  labor  of  the  two  classes  is  brought  into  com- 
petition. This  illustration  is  a  fair  one,  because  the  amount  of 
product  given  is  no  greater  than  would  easily  be  performed  by  the 
convict,  while  the  actual  cost  to  the  manufacturer,  as  now  paid  by 
the  dozen,  is  considerably  more  than  the  figures  assumed.  It  is 
therefore  apparent  that  hat  manufacturing,  being  chiefly  performed 
by  hand  labor,  is  in  greater  danger  from  convict  labor  than  many 
other  branches  of  industry. 

The  proportions  ot  this  danger  will  seem  much  greater  when  it 
is  considered  that  our  industry  is  in  respect  to  the  number  of  peo- 
j)le  engaged  in  it  comparatively  a  minor  one;  and  every  convict 
employed  in  it  represents  a  much  greater  proportion  of  an  honest 
workman  than  in  most  other  occupations  that  have  been  introduced 
into  prisons.  The  boot  and  shoe  trade  has  been  used  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  effects  of  prison  labor,  and  manufacturers  in  that 
trade  are  to  be  found  who  characterize  any  complaints  of  convict 
competition  as  preposterous  and  ridiculous.  Others  claim  that 
they  have  sustained  serious  injury  from  it.  But  every  convict  em- 
ployed at  making  boots  or  shoes  creates  but  one- twelfth  part  of  the 
competition  in  that  trade  that  he  would  make  if  employed  at  hat 
making,  the  number  of  operatives  in  the  whole  country  in  the 
former  trade  being  twelve  times  as  large  as  in  the  latter.  The 
equivalent  of  the  725  convicts  making  hats  would  be  8,700  making 
boots  and  shoes — considerably  more  than  twice  as  many  as  are  now 
employed,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  convicts 
in  all  the  State  prisons  of  the  country  engaged  in  mechanical  em- 
ployment. Besides  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  work  upon 
boots  and  shoes  is  performed  by  machinery,  and,  as  we  have  shown, 
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the  effects  of  convict  competition  is  therefore  less  serious.  It  is 
fair  to  say,  in  view  of  the  different  relative  proportion  of  convicts 
employed  and  machinery  used  in  the  two  trades,  that  the  actual 
damage  to  the  hat  trade  from  the  employment  of  convicts  is  ten 
times  as  great  as  that  suffered  by  the  boot  and  shoe  trade. 

Under  the  laws  which  regulate  the  employment  of  convicts  in 
most  of  the  States,  it  lies  in  the  power  of  a  few  men  to  utterly  de- 
stroy our  business;  in  fact,  it  would  hardly  be  a  straining  of  the 
truth  to  say  that  it  lies  in  the  power  of  one  man  to  do  this  If 
the  Superintendent  of  Prisons  of  the  State  of  New  York  should 
contract  his  3,000  available  convicts  at  making  hats,  our  occupa- 
tion would  be  gone,  the  value  of  our  property  destroyed,  and  our 
thousands  of  operatives,  and  those  dependent  upon  them,  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  precarious  living  elsewhere.  The  mere  statement 
of  this  fact  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  present  system  is  radically 
wrong.  That  the  State  should  place  this  immense  power  for  evil 
in  the  hands  of  prison  officials,  without  attaching  any  responsibil- 
ity for  its  improper  exercise,  and  without  surrounding  it  with  any 
safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
State,  so  seriously  menaced,  is  a  grave  outrage  perpetrated  upon 
the  very  class  of  citizens  whose  labors  contribute  most  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  people. 

We  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  surround  this  whole  ques- 
tion, and  the  inadequacy  of  any  attempted  solution  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  a  single  State.  Our  trouble  comes,  as  has 
been  shown,  not  from  Connecticut,  but  from  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Ehode  Island,  and  no  plan  will  be  effectual  to  relieve 
us  which  does  not  extend  to  those  and  other  States.  We  do  not 
ask  for  any  special  legislation  in  our  own  behalf — only  such  general 
regulations  as  shall  bear  upon  all  alike.  We  do  not  desire  that 
the  burden  shall  be  lifted  from  our  shoulders  to  be  placed  upon 
others  who  would  find  it  as  hard  to  bear.  We  are  willing  to  share 
with  the  other  industries  of  the  country,  to  our  full  proportion  or 
more,  the  tax  imposed  by  convict  labor  upon  honest  industry;  but 
we  do  ask  that  the  gross  inequalities  which  now  exist  shall  be  re- 
moved, and  particularly,  that  we  shall  be  made  secure  against  the 
total  destruction  of  our  business  which  threatens  us.  We  do  not 
ask  for  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system  if  that  shall  prove  to 
be  the  best  for  the  State  and  prisoner,  but  that  it  shall  be  so  re- 
stricted and  guarded  as  to  do  equal  or  nearly  equal  justice  to  all, 
and  remove  a  dangerous  power  from  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible 
few.  We  are  willing  to  meet  any  fair  and  lawful  competition  in 
our  business,  and  even  such  as  the  State,  with  a  due  regard  for  the 
interests  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  may  find  it  necessary  to  impose 
upon  us;  but  we  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  relieving  the  people 
at  large  of  the  burden  of  the  support  of  the  criminal  population 
of  the  country,  and  placing  it  upon  a  few.  We  cannot  conceive 
that  public  exigency  demands  that  there  should  be  such  unjust  dis- 
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crimination  against  special  industries,  much  less  that  they  should 
be  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

We  have  faith  that  the  investigations  now  being  made  by  you 
and  similar  commissions  elsewhere  will  fully  disclose  the  evils  as 
well  as  the  benefits  of  the  present  system  of  employing  criminals, 
and  result  in  such  recommendations  as  shall  remove  the  one  and 
secure  the  other,  and  commend  themselves  to  the  good  judgment 
of  all.  as  a  just  and  practical  solution  of  the  vexed  problem. 

September,  1879. 

THE  TWEEDY  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

by  F.   W.  Tweedy,  Secretary. 
S.  C.  HOLLEY  &  CO., 
RUNDLE  &  WHITE, 
E.  A.  MALLORY  &  CO., 
NICHOLS  &  lllNE, 
CROFUT,  WHITE  &  PEABODY, 
W.  BERKERLE  &  CO., 

D.  W.  MEEKER, 
COLE  &  AMBLER, 
GEO.  G.  DURANT, 
JUDD  &  JUDSON, 
H.  E.  HICKOK, 

GEO.  A.  HICKOK  &  SON, 
M.  L.  MACKENZIE, 
JUDD  &  CO., 
FISHER  &  CO., 

E.  T.  FARNAM, 

ORRIN  BENEDICT  &  CO., 
G    M.  HOYT, 
CROFUT  &  KNAPP, 
G.  &  W.  H.  BENEDICT, 
ADAMS  BROS., 
SMITH  &  PALMER, 
GLOVER  SANFORD  &  SONS, 
A.  SOLMANS. 


STATEMENT 


JOURNEYMAN    HATTERS 


To  the  Honorable  Prison  Labor  Commission,  State  of  Connecticut: 

Gentlemen — The  wisdom  of  the  State  in  creating  your 
Commission  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  it  is  endeavoring  to  protect 
its  industrial  interests. 

It  is  claimed  with  much  pride  by  many,  that  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut injures  no  trade  by  its  prison  labor  but  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
trade,  and  that  being  infinitesimal  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  injury 
for  a  moment.  Statistics  prove  the  trade  in  the  State  is  injured  by 
the  labor  of  convicts  in  Wethersfield  ten  per  cent,  at  the  very  lowest 
calculation.  There  are  2,500  shoemakers  in  this  State,  producing 
over  two  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  annually,  $650,000  and 
over  being  paid  out  of  it  for  wages.  In  the  prisons  of  the  State  we 
have  250  convicts  working  at  shoes,  etc.,  working  every  day  of  the 
year  incessantly  excepting  Sunday,  producing  more  work,  and  often- 
times better  work  than  that  produced  in  the  average  free  shop  of  the 
honest  mechanic.  The  labor  of  those  convicts  is  worth  more,  pro- 
duces more  shoes,  than  the  same  number  of  free  laborers  outside 
walls.  It  is  held  they  do  not  produce  as  good  work,  nor  as  much 
work  in  the  same  time  as  outside  labor.  This  statement  has  no  foun- 
dation in  fact,  as  an^  unobstructed,  intelligent  investigation  of  our 
prison  will  show,  and  emanates  from  contractors  and  those  interested 
in  their  profits,  or  is  the  result  of  ignorance.  It  maybe  doubted  that 
a  convict  can  produce  so  much  at  a  trade  he  knows  nothing  of. 
Shoemaking  is  divided  into  a  great  many  small  parts,  requiring 
little  aptitude  or  instruction  to  learn  the  majority  of  its  subdivisions. 
Machinery  has  revolutionized  the  old  methods  of  working,  so  that 
in  order  to  learn  the  trade  now,  a  person  would  have  to  be  instructed 
in  about  twenty-five  different  parts.  The  Cat  and  the  Dark  Cell  form 
the  greatest  incentives  to  learn  and  work  with  bowed  head  incessantly. 
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The  contractor  may  run  out  of  stock  occasionally,  then  the  convict 
stops  and  stands  with  his  arms  folded,  but  he  must  not  raise  his  head, 
but  down !  down  !  like  a  dog.  If  he  does  not,  woe  betide  him  ! 
This  is  called  discipline,  subordination,  etc.  All  the  manhood  the 
convict  had  when  entering  is  driven  from  him.  He  soon  becomes  a 
machine,  and  is  released  as  such,  only  to  prey  more  ravenously  on 
the  community. 

Calculating  the  wages  of  our  2,500  free  shoemakers  at  $650,000 
per  annum  in  the  State,  two  hundred  and  fifty  convicts  at  Weth- 
ersfield  would  earn  one-tenth  of  that  amount  without  any  doubt, 
making  per  annum  $65,000  in  wages,  and  producing  in  like  propor- 
tion for  the  contractors  about  one-quarter  million  dollars.  At  .50 
per  day  this  number  of  prisoners  earn  for  the  State  about  $37,500 
annually.  You  can  see  the  contractor  makes  them  earn  $65,000  per 
annum.  The  wages  of  250  free  shoemakers  paying  $37,500  to  the 
State  for  that  amount  of  labor,  leaving  in  hand  a  balance  large 
en b ugh  to  interest  prison  officials,  and  cover  any  reduction  he 
might  make  in  the  price  of  his  shoes  to  undersell  the  ordinary  man- 
ufacturer who,  if  he  wants  to  compete,  will  do  so  by  reducing  his 
workmen's  wages,  or  lose  himself.  "  Cost  of  instructors,"  "loss  of 
time  in  learning  convicts,''  "  inferior  quality  of  work,"  and  "  limited 
production,"  compared  with  free  labor,  "  damage  to  work,"  and, 
to  be  just,  let  us  add,  those  "perquisites  paid  to  prison 
authorities,"  which  are  incalculable  on  account  of  the  voraciousness 
and  irregularity  of  the  requests,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case.  All  these  are  the  contractor's  drawbacks.  The  advan- 
tages are,  no  investment  in  real  estate  for  factories,  no  taxes,  no 
rents,  paying  only  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  the  average  day's  wages 
of  free  labor,  and  the  security  of  price  of  labor  being  fixed  for 
term  of  contract.  The  drawbacks  mentioned  are  only  nominal, 
for  the  cost  of  instructors  is  offset  by  foremen,  and  others  in  outside 
shops.  The  loss  of  time  learning  will  not  average  one  week  to  each 
convict,  for  he  is  put  to  such  work  that  can  be  easily  acquired,  or 
he  can  be,  "  inferior  quality"  is  not  produced  and  the  average  "  labor 
is  greater  "  than  outside.  :'  Damage  to  work  "  occurs  outside  ih  the 
best  of  factories. 

The  average  time  worked  per  annum  by  free  shoemakers  is  ten 
months,  and  they  earn  in  this  State  $650,000  in  that  time.  Can  any 
person  doubt,  in  view  of  the  constant  yearly  toil  of  the  convict, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  facts  stated,  that  Wetjiersfield  prison  does 
not  do  over  ten  per  cent,  of  the  shoemaking  in  Connecticut.  "  In- 
finitesimal, unworthy  of  regard,"  say  our  prison  authorities,  "  an 
injury  of  no  consideration."  "  The  work  is  sent  to  far-off  markets, 
etc.,  etc."  The  finest  ladies'  shoes  are  made  in  the  prison  for  the 
ordinary  home  market,  and  the  ordinary  grade  of  men's  fine  shoes 
also.  A  coarse  army  or  plantation  is  made  and  sold  partly  South 
and  go  West,  but  principally  among  the  Northern  laborers.  "  Far-off 
markets  "  sounds  well,  but  is  rather  infinitesimal  and  vague,  well 
calculated  to  mislead. 
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Gentlemen — Is  the  State  of  Connecticut  willing  to  continue  a 
system  so  outrageous  to  its  2,500  shoemakers?  to  the  thousands 
looking  to  them  for  support  ?  to  the  community  profiting  by  their 
earnings  ?  to  the  manufacturers  who  have  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  the  business?  Must  all  these  people,  representing  some 
of  the  most  intelligent,  respectable  citizens  of  the  State,  and  paying 
annually  taxes  in  excess  of  the  $32,000.00  it  takes  to  support  the 
prison  be  further  taxed  in  the  fruits  of  their  industry  to  maintain  an 
institution  that  turns  out  prisoners  worse  than  when  convicted  ?  Better 
reform  them,  if  it  costs  the  State  $200,000  per  year,  than  turn  them 
loose  and  continue  their  depredations  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens, 
than  allow  this  glaring  injustice  to  the  people  longer  to  continue. 

The  fur  hat  making  industry  suffers  nothing  from  prison  labor  in 
Connecticut,  but  all  the  border  States,  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  are  largely  engaged  in  it  in  their  prisons,  and  none 
of  them  possess  greater  facilities  for  that  kind  of  work  than  Weth- 
ersfield,  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  market.  So  it's  feared 
while  the  present  system  of  prisons  is  being  carried  on  ;  hatters  have 
every  reason  to  fear  its  introduction  in  our  penitentiary,  it  being 
entirely  optional  with  the  directors  of  the  State  prison  as  to  the  in- 
dustries introduced,  and  certainly  a  power  that  can  be  used  to  cripple 
small  industries  should  be  hedged  in  by  legal  safeguards.  The  gilt 
molding  trade  is  at  present  a  striking  illustration  of  the  evil  effects 
of  permitting  prison  directors  to  select,  without  regard  for  outside 
interests,  the  trade  to  be  carried  on  in  the  prison.  The  directors  of 
the  Massachusetts  prison  have  in  this  way  ruined  the  industry  in 
that  State;  their  will  is  law  in  the  matter;  the  result  of  it  brings 
poverty  and  crime  into  many  a  once  happy  home. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  from  6,000  to  7,000  fur  hatters,  and 
fully  25  per  cent,  of  the  trade  is  now  done  in  prisons.  Unless  a 
change  takes  place,  the  trade,  as  an  industry  outside  prison,  will  be 
entirely  valueless.  In  New  York  State,  450  convicts  work  on  fur 
hats  for  40  or  50  cents  per  day,  while  the  total  number  of  fur  hat- 
ters in  that  State  does  not  exceed  800  persons.  The  convicts  work 
continually  every  working  day  in  the  year.  The  hatters  outside 
walls  average  less  than  six  months'  work  in  the  year.  So  it's  evi- 
dent that  the  450  convicts  in  the  New  York  prison  at  Dennemora, 
working  the  year  round,  produce  double  the  work  the  same  num- 
ber oE  hatters  outside  walls.  The  trade  is  easily  acquired,  and 
takes  only  a  short,  time  to  become  an  expert  on  account  of  its  di- 
visions, like  the  shoe  trade,  and  there  is  no  want  of  evidence  to 
prove  these  convicts  can  and  do  every  day,  more  work  and  as 
good  as  the  average  free  laborer,  and  what's  the  incentive?  The 
"  paddle  "  and  a  mangled,  torn  back,  or  the  dark  cell  with  its  bare 
stone  floor,  not  a  slab  to  sit  on  for  days,  not  a  blanket  to  cover 
them  in  that  poisonous  damp  box,  with  a  pint  of  water  and  a  crust 
of  bread  a  day  to  relieve  the  pangs  of  hunger.  These  are  the  in«- 
centives.  Many  a  poor  fellow  has  suffered  those  torments  for  the 
most  trifling  causes,  and  many  of  them  have  attributed  to  the  dark 
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cell  their  deaths.  Take  100  men  and  put  them  into  dark  cells  for 
twenty-four  hours  like  they  have  in  Wethersfield,  strong,  healthy 
men,  and  50  per  cent,  of  them  will  never  survive  the  shock  upon 
their  systems.  The  hatters  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  have  offered  to  the 
State  of  New  York  to  pay  the  amount  out  of  their  wages  that 
it  takes  to  support  the  prison  wherein  the  hats  are  made,  pro- 
vided the  work  would  be  skipped.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
them  if  the  State  accepted  those  terms,  and  illustrates  how  a  State 
can  injure  its  industries,  and  consequently  itself,  by  empowering 
the  managers  of  its  prisons  to  introduce  whatever  trade  they  choose. 
Why,  such  persons  can  make  a  large  fortune  in  numerous  apparent 
ways.  Such  power  is  not  vested  in  the  Governor.  No  official, 
State  or  National,  has  the  power  granted  to  him  without  the  slight- 
est limitation  whereby  he  can  ruin  or  cripple  any  industry.  By 
force  of  this  contract,  New  York  produces  more  hats  in  its  prison 
than  its  outside  free  mechanics  produce  in  one  year.  Gentlemen, 
I  need  not  tell  you  the  results  on  those  men  and  their  families. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  kind  charity  of  the  city  of  churches  re- 
lieved their  pressing  wants  and  the  temptation  to  crime.  But  the 
injustice  of  the  Empire  State  still  rankles  in  their  bosoms,  and  is 
most  sorely  felt.  Much  more  honorable  would  it  been  to  have 
accepted  the  workmen's  offer.  More  honorable  to  its  millions  of 
inhabitants,  to  its  wealth,  culture  and  refinement.  More  just  to 
annul  a  thousand  such  contracts  than  disgrace  the  good  name  of 
the  State  by  its  outrageous  continuance. 

New  Jersey,  on  the  appeal  of  its  fur  hatting  industry,  which  is 
larger  than  in  any  State  of  the  Union,  passed  an  act  that  the  hat 
manufacturing  should  not  be  carried  on  in  the  prisons  of  the  State. 
The  action  of  the  manufacturers  and  workmen,  in  appealing  for  the 
passage  of  the  laws,  was  caused  by  preliminary  steps  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  business  in  Trenton  prison,  and  although  it  may  be 
considered  an  act  of  special  legislation  and  open  to  much  that  can 
be  said  against  such  acts.  Nevertheless,  the  State  showed  its  good 
sense  in  guarding  the  most  important  industry  within  its  lines. 
Had  the  contract  been  consummated,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  State 
would  be  fast  to  annul  it.  In  Massachusetts,  200  convicts  work  at 
fur  hatting,  about  four  times  as  many  as  there  are  free  hatters  in 
that  State,  and  producing  over  eight  times  as  many  hats  as  the  free 
labor  produces.  Here,  again,  the  power  of  prison  directors  to  in- 
jure industries  is  evident. 

In  Connecticut  we  have  thousands  of  hatters,  receiving  annually 
in  wages  about  two  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  fast  decreasing  on 
account  of  the  enormous  amount  of  prison  work  that  they  must 
compete  with  or  starve,  or  else  in  their  old  age  learn  some  other 
business.  As  the  evil  is  growing  more  rampant  daily,  the  loss  of 
wages  foots  up  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  yearly,  caused  mainly 
by  the  demand  for  the  cheaper  goods  made  in  prison.  If  this 
amount  was  to  go  through  the  ordinary  channels,  through  the  retail 
dealers  of  the  State,  instead  of  being  monopolized  beyond  its  bor- 
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ders,  to  be  constantly  accumulating,  growing  more  aggressive  and 
grinding  to  us,  it  would  be  of  immense  benefit.  Many  of  the  me- 
chanics have  been  badly  driven  to  find  enough  to  live  on  ;  men  that 
have  never  known  want,  are  struggling  with  the  oppressor  nobly, 
but  there  is  the  interior  blight,  hope  almost  gone,  pauperism  and 
crime  stares  them  in  the  face.  Others  receive  the  charity  of  their 
more  fortunate  neighbors,  and  hope  for  the  days  of  a  just  prison 
system,  for  a  system  that  will  not  take  the  bread  from  an  honest 
man  to  feed  the  convict  and  the  contractor,  and  the  official  dignita- 
ries that  are  his  parasites,  for  a  system  that  does  not  force  honesty 
into  the  walks  of  dishonesty.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  stove,  heater 
and  hollow  ware  trade  is  being  done  in  prisons  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  only  15,000  persons  working  at  this  branch  of  iron  mold- 
ing. In  Sing  Sing  prison  alone  there  are  1,000  convicts  at  work  at 
the  business,  producing  more  work  and  better  work  in  the  same 
time  than  outside  labor  performs ;  a  fact  which  has  been  fully 
demonstrated  by  the  introduction  of  a  gang  of  thirty  free  molders 
to  help  during  a  scarcity  of  convicts.  It  was  found  the  "incent- 
ives," so  potent  in  the  prison,  the  paddle  and  dark  cell,  didn't  ope- 
rate on  them.  The  prisoners  grumbled  because  they  had  to  do  more 
work  than  the  regular  mechanics,  having  to  do  almost  one-third 
more.  The  workmen  of  the  gang  and  others  can  testify  to  this 
truth.  The  contractor  of  this  labor  is  an  exponent  of  the  contract 
system,  which  he  elaborates  in  a  pamphlet,  distributed  freely  where 
they  will  do  the  most  good,  deserves  a  passing  notice.  He  claims 
Trade  Unions  drove  him  inside  prison  walls  for  protection  to  his 
business,  and  condemns  the  principle  as  most  injurious,  etc.,  etc. 
But  this  moral  contractor  belongs  to  a  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  who  are  agreed  not  to  sell  any  of  their  iron  wares 
for  less  than  a  certain  fixed  price.     Here  is  monopoly  for  you. 

Trade  Unions  would  never  exist  if  it  were  not  for  men  like  this, 
who  prey  upon  labor.  The  very  principle  of  Trades  Unions  are 
carried  out  in  this  association,  but  in  the  extreme,  for  members  of 
Trades  Unions  never  ask  any  more  than  will  support  their  families, 
while  here  the  margin  of  profit  is  comparably  greater,  all  things 
considered,  and  this  prolific  falsifier  claims  his  convicts  do  about 
one-third  less  work  than  outside  labor,  and  of  a  poorer  quality,  and 
that  less  than  500  are  the  only  molders  he  has,  that  the  balance 
are  helpers,  etc.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  stove  molding  of 
New  York  is  done  in  this  prison. 

Several  illustrations  like  the  preceding  could  be  cited  in  regard 
to  trades  carried  on  in  prisons,  serving  to  show  the  injury  resulting; 
but  no  doubt,  gentlemen,  you  are  conversant  with  many  of  them, 
enough  to  understand  the  evils  of  the  system.  Therefore  let  us 
turn  to  what  is  said  in  favor  of  its  continuance,  and  against  those 
appealing  for  a  regulation  of  it. 

On  the  part  of  the  Directors  of  the  Wethersfield  prison,  it  has 
been  claimed  the  State  should  not  be  burdened  to  invent  a  new 
system,  and   if  the  opponents  of  the  present  system  cannot  devise 
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a  new  one,  a  better  one,  showing  in  detail  the  evil  effects  of  the 
present  one,  it  should  stand  unmolested.  The  evil  effects  of  the 
contract  system,  with  all  its  corrupt  details,  are  manifest  to  all  that 
want  to  see  them,  and  that  alone  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  State  to 
act.  It  is  not  necessary  for  poor  workmen  with  a  limited  amount 
of  statesmanship,  to  devise  a  system  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all 
parties  concerned  in  the  management  or  profit  of  this  prison.  They 
require  protection  from  the  State,  their  interests  are  superior  to 
convicts ;  if  not  so,  convicts  would  not  be  made. 

Prison  officers  generally  favor  the  contract  system  because  they 
have  so  little  care  of  their  charge.  Once  turned  over  to  the  con- 
tractor he  watches  them  closer  than  the  lawful  officers,  who  really 
become  mere  figureheads  during  the  working  hours  unless  some 
poor  devil  fails  to  do  an  amount  of  work  satisfactory  to  the  con- 
tractor, then  the  man  is  punished.  The  form  of  going  to  the  doc- 
tor to  ask  if  the  man  is  able  to  do  the  task  is  of  course  gone 
through  with,  but  he  rarely  if  ever  fails  to  have  the  man  speeded 
up  by  torture.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  closely  the  ideas  of  con- 
tractors and  officers  agree,  and  if  they  fail  occasionally  the  con- 
tractor convinces  his  man  every  time,  if  not,  he  convinces  somebody 
powerful  enough  to  have  the  officer  discharged.  The  contractor 
runs  the  prison  indirectly,  wholly  or  in  part;  all  he  cares  for  is 
money  ;  all  the  manhood  and  strength  in  a  convict  must  gratify  his 
mawings  ;  officers  are  his  tools.  Construe,  gentlemen,  as  you  will, 
this  is  the  effect  of  separate  interests  of  the  State  and  of  the  con- 
tractor. Pulled  and  hauled  like  a  machine,  the  convict  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  reformed.  All  instincts  of  manhood  tortured  or  intim- 
idated out  of  him.  How,  in  heaven's  name,  can  such  men  be 
reformed  ?  The  fear  of  punishment  or  desire  for  some  trifling 
advantage  over  their  fellows,  will  make  them  assume  a  reformed 
look,  but  it  has  no  foundation  and  vanishes  outside  walls.  If  ,prison 
labor  injures  capital,  it  needs  be  only  temporary,  say  the  friends 
of  contractors,  for  capital  will  adjust  itself  in  other  channels  of 
business.  Manufacturers,  to  you  this  is  indeed  a  view  full  of 
solace,  inspired  too  by  a  desire  for  your  welfare.  You  should  not 
fail  to  be  grateful,  therefore  show  your  appreciation,  sell  out  your 
business,  machinery  and  factories,  and  take  what  is  left  to  you 
after  years  of  labor,  go  elsewhere,  never  mind  the  loss  in  selling 
out  a  dying  business,  but  invest  your  shrunken  capital  and  start 
some  business.  You  needn't  mind  ignorance  of  it ;  it  will  be  all 
easv  and  plain  to  you  in  the  sweet  by  and  by,  and  if  again  you 
should  for  the  same  reason  have  to  change,  don't  forget  your  capital 
can  be  adjusted  elsewhere.  Don't  mind  the  shrinkage,  as  long  as 
vou  keep  out  of  the  poor  house  you  are  all  right.  It  is  a  movable 
plan,  to  be  sure,  but  the  world  moves  and  all  must  move  excepting 
our  prison  system,  which  is  so  deeply  ingrafted  in  the  pockets  of 
its  admirers  that  a  change  from  the  republic  to  a  monarchical  form 
of  government  would  be  noacomparison. 
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"  Convict  labor  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  the 
free  labor  in  the  United  States,"  say  some  of  our  authorities  on 
prison  matters.  They  might  as  well  compare  the  convict  labor  of 
the  United  States  to  the  free  labor  of  the  world,  as  to  compare  in 
this  way,  for  convicts  work  only  on  particular  branches,  and  by  com- 
paring the  number  of  convicts  working  at  a  trade,  then  finding  the 
actual  number  working  outside  at  that  trade,  and  the  number  of 
days  they  work  in  the  year,  you  can  find  the  damage  done  in  pro- 
portion to  what  has  been  claimed.  There  are  many  reputed  au- 
thorities on  prison  matters,  but  few  of  them  are  reliable,  as  you  can 
see  from  statements  like  the  preceding. 

Friends  of  the  contract  system  say,  "You  can  never  get  the 
farmers  to  vote  for  a  change  because  it  saves  them  from  paying 
taxes."  This  is  only  partly  true,  for  the  intelligent  farmer  sees 
well  that  an  injury  to  manufacturers  means  a  reduction  in  his  pro- 
duce ten  times  the  amount  of  his  taxes  perhaps.  Such  statements 
are  calculated  to  antagonize  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
interests,  and  have  no  weight  in  the  minds  of  reasonable  persons. 
The  State  does  not  profit  by  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  for  it's  rob- 
bing itself  through  its  citizen-toilers  in  taking  their  work,  so  there 
can't  be  any  profit  in  this  plain — it  tends  to  degrade  honesty.  If 
the  State  wants  an  actual  profit  let  them  reform  their  prisoners,  not 
use  them  like  dogs,  debase  them,  rob  them  of  the  instincts  of 
humanity  ;  if  it  cost  an  immense  sum  the  State  will  be  the  gainer, 
for  instead  of  desperate  men  shorn  of  human  kindness,  sleeted 
against  civilization  and  society,  turned  loose  to  burn,  rob  and  murder, 
costing  the  citizens  thousands,  and  the  State  as  many  more  perhaps 
to  prosecute  them.  By  reforming,  appealing  to  their  manhood, 
elevating  them,  very  few  of  them  will  ever  return  to  their  evil  acts. 
Then  the  State  could  be  said  to  be  making  money  on  its  prisons  ; 
but  it  never  will  as~long  as  the  attempt  to  make  it  self-supporting  is 
made  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  else ;  never  will  so  long  as  opposite 
interests  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  prisoner. 

Last  summer  an  event  occurred  in  Sing  Sing  which  could  not  be 
withheld  from  the  public  on  account  of  its  fatal  termination,  serves 
to  illustrate  present  prison  reform.  A  convict,  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  the  dark  cell  and  frequent  torture  by  the  paddle,  fled  from 
his  keepers  while  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  punishment,  from  place 
to  place,  in  and  about  the  numberless  buildings  the  State  of  New 
York  generously  supplies  its  contractors  for  factories  ;  he  darted, 
closely  followed  by  guards,  until  at  last  run  down  he  raised  a  large 
iron  casting  and  said,  "  The  first  man  comes  near  me  I  will  kill,  but 
if  you  promise  not  to  paddle  me  I  will  surrender."  He  lifted  the 
deadly  weapon  over  his  head,  as  no  response  came  from  the  keep- 
ers, who  stood  with  revolvers  covering  him.  Again  he  asked  to  be 
assured  protection  from  the  paddle  ;  he  was  informed  no  promises 
would  be  made.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  will  die  like  a  man  before  I 
am  paddled."  In  an  instant  the  keeper,  Good,  sent  a  ball  through 
his  heart,  killed  like  a  dog,  in  the  presence  of  six  or  eight  stalwart 
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keepers  who  would  rather  shoot  him  down  than  secure  him  by 
superior  strength.  They  "  wouldn't  dirty  their  hands  with  him." 
A  jury  of  inquest  was  held,  composed  of  a  keeper  of  a  tavern 
(where  the  officers  -of  the  prison  drank  the  soul  inspiring  beverage) 
and  other  kindred  spirits,  and  keeper  Good  was  found  to  have 
acted  in  self-defense,  and  exonerated  from  all  blame.  The  blood  of 
this  man  cries  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  but 

"  Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones, 
He's  only  a  convict  nobody  owns." 

A  gentleman  connected  with  Sing  Sing  has  said,  the  death  of  this 
man  was  worth  over  5,000  dollars  to  the  contractors  in  stimulating 
the  prisoners  to  labor  more  earnestly  in  the  shops. 

But  it  has  been  said  such  things  do  not  occur  and  could  not 
occur  in  Wethersfield.  The  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  that  prison 
by  the  last  Legislature,  resulted  in  laying  bare  a  horrible  state  of 
affairs,  and  not  one  of  the  guilty  parties  were  brought  to  justice,  and 
it  cost  the  State,  for  the  investigation,  about  $700,  besides  the  alleged 
fraud  perpetrated  upon  it.  If  those  walls  could  speak  we  could  hear 
tales  of  dark  injustice:  grave  rumors  whisper  the  death  of  the 
Pearsoll  brother  of  Fairfield  County,  from  ill-treatment.  Hanlan 
and  Allen  stand  under  the  shadow  of  the  gallows.  How  great  a 
part  the  opposite  interests  of  the  State  and  the  contractor  have  had 
in  effecting  these  occurrences  has  never  been  made  manifest,  nor 
never  will  as  long  as  self-interest  is  the  main  spring  of  prison 
action.  One  of  the  largest  contractors  of  prison  labor  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  oldest  in  that  peculiar  line  of  manufactur- 
ing, in  reply  to  a  question  by  an  eminent  prison  reformer  as  to  what 
his  idea  was  about  reforming  convicts,  replied,  1st,  the  whipping 
post ;  2d,  castration  ;  then  the  criminal  race  will  soon  run  out. 
Reform  a  prisoner  with  such  men  about  them?  Simply  impossible, 
gentlemen,  and  can  never  be  done.  A  man  like  that  in  ten  min- 
utes could  spoil  the  effect  of  one  hundred  days  missionary  work 
under  the  most  promising  results.  No  wonder  crime  is  on  the  in- 
crease ;  our  prisons  are  its  greatest  propagators.  If  the  contract 
system  is  to  be  continued  (which  heaven  forbid)  if  it's  the  only  one 
satisfactory  to  an  enlightened  people  to  support  and  reform  its  con- 
victs, then  let  it  be  curtailed  of  its  greatest  evils,  if  that-  isn't  too 
powerful  a  measure  against  the  present  purity  of  the  system.  The 
power  of  Directors  of  prisons  should  also  be  curtailed ;  they  should 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  name  the  industry  to  be  carried  on 
from  one  to  ten  years,  as  the  case  is,  to  the  ruin  of  that  branch  of 
business  outside,  acd  they  should  be  composed  of  men  that  have 
practical  knowledge  of  labor  and  not  theorists  ;  men  that  are  honest 
enough  and  able  to  see  which  industry  should  be  introduced  with- 
out destroying  outside  labor.  But,  gentlemen,  the  system  can't 
stand  with  even  such  safeguards,  it's  already  doomed  ;  it's  founded 
on  an  injustice  to  the  prisoner  and  to  the  outside  workmen,  and  has 
no  real  backing    outside  of   prison  officers,  contractors  and  their 
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satellites.     Workingmen  of  the  country  are  opposed  to  it;  all  that 
have  come  in  contact  with  it  wish  its  abolition. 

There  should  be  general  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  that  once 
brought  about,  the  contract  system,  as  a  blot  on  the  good  name  of 
a  just  and  free  people,  with  all  its  corruption  and  all  its  damning 
tendency  to  increase  crime,  will  be  as  extinct  as  its  twin-brother, 
slavery. 

[Signed] 

Representatives  of  Danbury  Hatters: 
B.  T.  HARRIS, 
WM.  T.  St.  JOHN, 
T.  T.  ALEXANDER, 
JAMES  G.  PHALON, 
THADDEUS  ROONEY, 
ALBERT  HOYT. 

Representatives  of  Bethel  Hatters  : 

CHAS.  0.  MORGAN, 
W.  H.  JTJDSON, 
ROMAINE  BARNUM, 
JOSEPH  BROTHERTON, 
EUGENE  MOFFATT, 
JOHN   BARRETT. 

Representatives  of  Norwalk  Hatters  : 
GERSHORN  RAYMOND, 
JOHN  BEDIENT, 
ABRAM  BORTJM, 
CHAS.  B.  STEVENS, 
A.  J.  CROSSMAN, 
ABRAM  McCHESNEY. 


St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  New  York,  November  13,  1879. 


JOINT  CONFERENCE   OF  COMMISSIONERS 

OF 

MASSACHUSETTS,  CONNECTICUT,  AND  NEW  JERSEY, 

TO    INVESTIGATE   THE 

CONTRACT   CONVICT  LABOR  SYSTEM. 


Lucius  P.  Deming,  of  Connecticut,  Chairman  Joint  Convention. 


Present. 

Massachusetts  : 
Hon.  A.  P.  MORSE, 

Chairman  on  the  part' of  the  Senate. 

Hon.  CHAS.  H.  LITCHMAN, 

Chairman  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

New  Jersey  : 
Hon.  EDWARD  BETTLE, 
Hon.  SAMUEL  ALLINSON, 
Hon.  W.  R.  MURPHY, 
Hon.  A.  S.  MEYRICK, 
Hon.  S.  B.  HUNT. 

Connecticut  : 
LUCIEN  P.  DEMING, 
W.  F.  WILLCOX, 
EDMUND  TWEEDY, 
J.  TIERNEY, 


JOINT    CONFERENCE. 


The  Chairman:  We  have  in  the  hotel  the  Mayor  of  the  city 
of  Scran  ton,  Pennsylvania.  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  member 
of  the  Convention  that  he  be  invited  to  meet  with  us.  He  has 
no  special  interest  in  the  meeting,  except  as  a  friend  of  any  labor 
reform  movement.  I  would  ask  that  he  be  invited  to  be  present 
during  the  meeting  this  morning. 

Motion  carried. 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  with  us  Doctor  Wines,  of  Irvington- 
on-the-Hudson.  He  is  a  gentleman  who  has  made  convicts  and 
convict  labor  a  life-long  study,  and  appears  here  by  special  request 
of  the  Commission.     We  shall  be  very  glad  to  listen  to  him. 

Dr.  Wines  :  I  have  come  here  without  any  preparation  what- 
ever, and  I  have  not  come  prepared  to  make  any  speech.  I  come 
merely  to  hear  the  discussion,  and  fcr  offer  such  views  as  I  may 
have  incidentally.  I  am  quite  at  sea  under  the  invitation  as  given. 
I  don't  know  what  the  joint  meeting  of  the  several  commissions 
has  done,  I  don't  know  what  conclusions  they  have  reached,  and 
really  do  not  know  the  general  current  and  character  of  the  work 
which  they  are  doing.  I  don't  know  specifically  with  what  view 
and  object  these  commissions  have  been  appointed  by  the  several 
Legislatures.  I  know  generally  that  they  are  commissions  to  in- 
quire into  and  report  upon  prison  labor,  but  in  what  aspects,  or 
with  what  views  and  with  what  aims  specifically,  I  am  not  informed. 
I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissions  sever- 
ally or  jointly,  and  I  don't  know  what  conclusions  they  have  reached, 
if  any ;  so  that  I  am  quite  at  sea  at  the  present  moment.  I  don't 
know  to  what  point  or  points  I  should  direct  any  observations 
or  views  that  I  might  have  to  submit.  If  the  Chairman  could  out- 
line the  work  of  this  meeting  and  its  object,  I  should  be  better  pre- 
pared to  say  something. 

Mr.  Murphy  :  I  would  suggest  that  the  Commissioners  from 
each  of  the  States  should  state  distinctly  what  duties  were  assigned 
to  them  under  their  commissions.  That  will  give  Dr.  Wines  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  course  of  discussion  that  has  taken  place,  and 
the  objects  that  we  have  in  view,  and  upon  what  we  desire  to  make 
report. 

The  Chairman  :  I  will  ask  Colonel  Murphy  to  state  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Murphy  :  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  passed 
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a  joint  resolution  authorizing    the    appointment   of   five  commis- 
sioners— as  follows  : 

[Mr.  Murphy  here  read  the  Eesolution.] 

The  Chairman:  I  will  ask  Mr.  Litchman  to  state  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

[Mr.  Litchman  read  the  same.] 

The  Chairman  :  I  ask  Mr.  Tweedy  to  make  a  statement  of  the 
instructions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Tweedy  :  The  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  is  as  follows  : 

[Mr.  Tweedy  here  read  the  Eesolution.] 

The  Chairman  :  The  general  question,  then,  Doctor,  is  this, 
whether  or  not  the  contract  system  should  be  abolished  from  our 
State  Prison,  and  if  so,  what  can  be  substituted  in  its  place. 

Dr.  Wines:  I  can  see  that  is  the  duty  confided  more  particularly 
by  the  two  commissions  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  The 
commission  of  New  Jersey  has  reference  to  different  instructions. 
They  are  not  so  much  to  inquire  into  the  contract  system  and  its 
results  as  they  are  to  inquire  into  the  broader  question  of  the  com- 
petition of  prison  labor  with  free  labor — outside  labor.  I  think  in 
the  action  of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  no  reference  whatever  is 
made  to  the  management  of  the  labor  specifically,  but  only  to  the 
effect  which  prison  labor  may  have  upon  outside  labor,  but  I  ob- 
serve that  the  contract  system  in  the  other  two  States  is  made  the 
prominent  question  and  competition  only  subordinate.  Well,  now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  the  broad  question  of  competition  of 
prison  labor  with  free  labor  I  hold  a  very  decided  opinion,  and  that 
is,  that  really  there  is  nothing  of  it.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
amount  of  prison  labor,  take  the  whole  country  together,  is  more 
than  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  I  do  not  think  it  can  possibly  come 
into  competition  appreciably  with  free  labor.  But  so  far  I  would 
yield  to  the  pressure  from  workingmen  as  to  favor,  and  not  upon 
that  ground  alone,  but  upon  higher,  broader  ground,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  much  larger  number  of  trades  into  our  business.  In  the 
year  1870  a  commission  was  created  in  this  State  to  examine  both 
these  questions,  but  more  particularly  the  one  raised  by  the  action 
of  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  viz.,  the  competition  of  prison  labor 
with  free  labor.  The  examination  was  a  very  comprehensive  one. 
There  were  three  commissioners,  Mr.  Meyers,  of  Auburn,  and  my- 
self on  the  part  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  and  Mr.  Fen- 
cer, a  very  intelligent  shoemaker,  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  men, 
and  I  think  we  devoted — our  work  was  continued  through  several 
months — but  we  probably  devoted  three  entire  months  of  labor  to 
the  examination  of  that  question.  We  visited  all  the  institutions 
in  the  State,  both  penal  and  reformatory,  where  skilled  labor  was 
carried  on.  We  examined  witnesses,  prison  officers  and  contractors, 
and  even  citizens  to  some  extent,  and  we  examined  representative 
workingmen  in  every  part  of  the  State,  until  the  workingmen  said 
they  were  entirely  satisfied  and   had  no  more  names  to  suggest. 
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The  very  last  thing  we  did  was  to  say,  "  Now,  Mr.  Fencer,  if  you 
and  your  constituents,  the  laboring  men,  hav.e  any  more  men  in 
any  part  of  the  State  that  you  wish  us  to  examine,  the  way  is  open 
for  it,"  and  he  said,  "No,  a  sufficient  number  have  been  examined." 
If  any  of  you  gentlemen  have  read  the  report  of  the  Commission 
(it  makes  a  volume  of  some  400  or  500  pages,  and  the  evidence  is 
reported  in  full,  and  a  very  comprehensive  report  made  by  the  com- 
mission), and  have  examined  the  evidence  taken  by  that  commis- 
sion, you  will  have  perceived  that  there  is  not  a  solitary  working- 
man  in  the  State  of  New  York  that,  being  examined  under  oath, 
declared  himself  opposed  to  skilled  labor ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
one  of  them,  and  they  were  really  a  very  intelligent  set  of  wit- 
nesses, declared  for  it.  They  were  the  representative  men  of  the 
laborers  in  the  whole  State — every  part  of  the  State.  They  said 
with  one  voice,  we  do  not  object  to  skilled  labor  in  the  prisons.  On 
the  contrary,  we  favor  it.  We  favor  it  upon  the  ground  that  pris- 
oners are  to  be  made  to  earn  their  living,  and  the  tax-payers'  pock- 
ets are  spared  to  that  extent.  We  favor  it  also  upon  the  ground 
that  there  can  be  no  reformation  of  criminals  without  labor.  But 
what  we  object  to  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  concentration  of  prison 
labor  in  this  State  to  one  or  two  or  three  branches,  more  particu- 
larly the  shoemaking  business,  and  they  were  very  much  opposed 
to  the  contract  system,  very  much  indeed.  I  think  they  were  al- 
most— I  couldn't  speak  positively,  but  my  recollection  is  that  they 
were  unanimous  on  that. 

Mr.  Murphy  :  How  far  does  the  contract  system  differ  from  the 
State  system  in  that  respect,  so  far  as  concentration  is  concerned,  I 
mean? 

Dr.  Wines  :  I  don't  know  that  it  has  any  effect  at  all ;  no,  sir. 
But  those  two  points  were  what  they  attacked,  but  not  skilled  labor 
in  the  prisons  at  all.  They  objected,  and  they  ought  to  object,  to 
prison  labor  underselling  labor  produced  by  free  workmen.  They 
objected  to  that,  but  not  to  the  labor  itself.  Now,  in  regard  to  the 
general  opinion  of  the  world  on  this  question,  I  have  a  volume 
now  in  press,  which  I  think  will  be  out  by  the  end  of  next  month, 
in  regard  to  the  State  Prisons  and  penal  institutions  in  the  whole 
civilized  world.  There  is  of  course  a  great  deal  in  the  book  upon 
prison  labor  and  the  different  systems  of  prison  labor.  Outside  of 
the  United  States  both  systems  prevail,  the  contract  system  and  the 
system  of  utilizing  the  labor  under  the  prison  administration,  but 
the  latter  more  generally,  and  the  latter  is  more  generally  favored, 
and  so  far  as  I  can  form  any  opinion  from  reports  and  from  per- 
sonal observations,  to  say  the  least,  the  products  of  prison  labor, 
when  it  is  managed  by  the  institution  itself,  are  not  less  than  when 
managed  through  contractors.  For  example,  take  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  in  those  three 
countries — Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway.  Now,  the  Director  of 
Prisons  in  Denmark,  a  very  excellent  man,  says  that  the  contract 
system  is  in  use  there,  and  he  favors  it  and  holds  that  it  does  not 
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interfere  with  the  proper  functions  and  objects  of  prison  discipline. 
In  Norway,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  contract  labor.  All  labor 
of  the  prisons  is  managed  by  the  administration  itself  of  the  differ- 
ent prisons.  In  Sweden  both  systems  prevail  more  or  less,  but  the 
tendency  of  the  public  opinion  in  Sweden,  and  particularly  of  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  discipline,  management 
and  administration  of  prisons,  sets  very  strongly  against  the  con- 
tract system,  although  it  is  used  there  more  or  less.  Now,  as  to  the 
financial  results.  They  are  decidedly  better  in  Norway  than  in 
either  of  the  other  countries ;  better  than  in  Denmark,  where  the 
contract  system  is  nearly  the  only  one,  and  better  than  in  Sweden, 
where  the  mixed  system  prevails,  with  a  tendency  toward  State  or 
institutional  management  of  the  labor.  And  what  is  very  remark- 
able in  Norway  is  this  fact,  that  the  same  kind  of  goods — and  I 
should  state  right  here  that  the  goods  produced  by  prison  labor  ar.e 
not  sold  at  a  discount,  they  do  not  undersell  goods  produced  by 
free  labor — the  same  articles  produced  by  prison  labor  are  sold  at 
the  same  rates  as  those  produced  by  outside  free  manufacturers. 
But  the  prison  goods  sell  best.  At  the  same  price  they  meet  with 
a  readier  sale  than  the  products  of  free  labor.  Well,  that  might  be 
because  they  were  better  made,  but  they  are  not.  They  are  made 
as  well  in  the  prisons  as  they  are  outside,  and  no  better.  But  the 
reason  why  they  sell  more  readily  is  that  the  public  has  greater 
confidence  in  the  raw  material  used  in  the  prison  than  in  that  used 
by  the  outside  factories.  They  believe  that  the  prison  officials  get 
the  best  raw  material,  and  therefore  they  prefer  their  articles  where 
the  manufacturer  is  upon  one  level.  Now,  if  you  go  to  Switzerland 
both  systems  prevail  there,  but  the  prison  at  Neuchatel  has  its 
labor  managed  by  the  institution  itself.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
contractor  known  in  that  prison,  and  that  prison  comes  nearest  to 
self-supporting  of  any  prison  in  Switzerland.  France  prefers  the 
contract  system,  although  both  obtain  more  or  less  in  France,  but 
the  contract  system  is  the  general  system  in  France,  somewhat 
modified  from  what  we  have  it  here,  but  at  all  events  it  is  a  contract 
system. 

As  regards  the  contract  system  in  this  country,  if  I  were  asked 
generally  whether  I  was  in  favor  of  the  contract  system,  I  should 
say  No,  and  I  should  say  Yes — both.  Under  existing  circum- 
stances I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  at  all  to  abolish  the  contract 
system,  owing  to  the  very  frequent  changes  in  the  administration  6f 
our  prisons.  If  we  could  eliminate  party  politics  from  the  control 
of  the  prisons,  if  we  could  have  permanent  administration  in  the 
hands  of  good  and  competent  men,  and  a  good-behavior  tenure  of 
office,  or  a  life  tenure,  no  removals  except  for  cause,  and  after  a  fair 
and  honest  hearing  of  the  individual  case,  then  I  should  favor  the 
abolishment  of  the  contract  system,  but  as  long  as  our  prisons  are 
subject  to  the  dominating  control  of  party  politics,  for  myself  I 
should  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  abolishment  of  the  contract  sys- 
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tern.  I  don't  think  that  the  labor  could  be  managed  where  the 
head  of  the  prison  and  the  whole  staff,  in  fact,  pretty  nearly,  are 
changed  every  few  years  as  they  are  in  New  York.  Some 
States  are  better  off,  and  they  are,  especially  where  one  party  is  al- 
ways in  power,  there  the  administration  is  more  permanent,  merely 
from  that  accidental  circumstance,  because  there  is  a  permanent  as- 
cendancy of  one  party  over  the  other,  but  where,  as  in  New  York 
and  some  other  States,  it  goes  backwards  and  forwards  and  there  is 
a  frequent  turn  in  the  wheel,  I  don't  think  the  labor  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  prison  administration.  I  don't  think  the 
prison  administrations  heretofore  have  exceeded  two  years,  if  they 
have  even  come  up  to  that.  Dr.  Harris  is  pretty  well  posted  on 
that,  I  presume,  but  T  know  at  Sing  Sing  the  administration  has 
not  exceeded  eighteen  months.  How  is  it  possible  under  such  cir- 
cumstances for  the  prison  administration  to  manage  the  labor  ?  It 
isn't  within  the  limits  of  any  practical  possibility,  but  in  regard  to 
the  broader  question  raised  by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  I  hold 
a  very  decided  opinion,  and  I  would  not  yield  a  hair's  breadth,  I 
may  say,  to  that  cry,  because  there  is  nothing  of  it,  and  I  think 
that  if  such  respectable  bodies  as  these  three  State  Commissions, 
and  especially,  if  the  joint  meeting  of  these  three  State  Commis- 
sions yield  to  that,  and  take  action  which  would  seem  to  be  yielding 
to  that,  it  would  be  of  very  bad  omen.  That  is  the  way  it  strikes 
me,  that  the  working  men  would  be  very  much  elated  by  anything 
of  that  kind,  and  they  would  push  their  views  from  a  very  far  bet- 
ter point.  It  would  give  them  an  advantage  which  they  ought  not 
to  possess,  because  there  is  no  foundation  for  it.  Now,  just  consider, 
there  can't  possibly  be  more  than  20,000  prisoners  in  the  United , 
States  engaged  in  skilled  labor,  I  think.  My  decided  opinion  is 
that  there  is  not  more  than  20,000  engaged  in  skilled  labor,  and  the 
production  of  articles  made  by  skilled  labor,  and  how  can  that  affect 
the  general  market  of  a  country  with  a  population  of  fifty  millions 
at  least?  It  seems  to  me  absurd  and  ridiculous,  but  there  may  be 
cases  where  an  individual  industry  being  made  permanent  in  a  prison 
like  shoemaking,  and  some  others,  like  molding  in  this  State  now, 
that  it  may  be  really  injurious  to  others  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  eugaged  in  the  same  kind  of  labor,  and  on  the  ground  of  the 
advantage  to  the  convicts,  I  would  have  trades  greatly  multi- 
plied. It  may,  perhaps,  be  known  to  some  of  you  gentlemen,  that 
a  very  interesting  experiment  was  carried  on  in  Spain  from  1835  to 
1850  by  Colonel  Montesinos  of  the  Spanish  Army.  He  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  great  prison  of  Valencia,  about  as  large  as  Sing 
Sing  Prison.  It  had  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  inmates. 
It  had  been  managed  upon  the  old  plan  of  physical  force  applied 
in  a  very  stern  and  severe  manner,  but  Colonel  Montesinos  held 
different  views  from  that,  and  he  introduced  a  different  system.  He 
substituted,  as  far  as  possible — and  it  was  possible  almost  to  the  full 
extent — moral  force  for  physical  force,  and  brought  the  motive  of 
hope  instead  of  fear  to  bear  upon  his  prisoners,  and  he  introduced 
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forty-three  trades  in  that  prison,  and  every  prisoner  chose  the  trade 
that  he  wanted  to  learn.  He  gave  them  that  choice,  and  he  gave 
the  prisoners  a  very  liberal  share  of  their  earnings,  and  he  never 
drew,  I  believe,  a  dollar  from  the  public  treasury.  The  prison  was 
sustained  by  itself.  He,  however,  largely  employed  the  better  class 
of  prisoners  as  under  officers.  In  that  great  prison,  there  were  not 
more  than  a  dozen  officials  employed  from  outside.  Most  of  the 
keepers  were  prisoners  who  had  worked  their  way  up  and  won  con- 
fidence, and  Colonel  Montesinos'  testimony  was  this,  that  as  regards 
labor,  what  all  the  severity  in  the  world  could  not  get  out  of  the 
convicts,  a  kindly  interest  in  the  products  of  their  labor  got  out  of 
them  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  and  his  prison  he  made  self- 
sustaining,  although  he  had  to  contend  against  some  very  serious 
disadvantages.  As  regards  buildings,  it  was  an  old  convent 
which  he  fixed  up  for  a  prisou,  but  he  introduced,  as  I  say,  forty- 
three  trades  among  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.  And 
I  think  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  trades  multiplied.  That 
is  all  in  that  particular  view  of  the  subject,  that  is  all  the  repre- 
resentative  workiugmen  in  the  State  of  New  York  asked  us, — that 
the  trades  might  be  multiplied,  and  no  one  trade  given  such  promin- 
ence and  employed  to  such  an  extent  as  that  it  would  really  more 
or  less  interfere  and  come  into  injurious  competition  with  free  labor, 
but  they  asked  nothing  more.     Now,  I  would  say,  however,  and  I 

meant  to  say  before,  that  both  Montesinos  and ,  who 

have  been  certainly  the  most  successful  men  in  their  actual  manage- 
ment of  prisoners,  as  far  as  reforming  them  is  concerned.  They 
both  hold  very  strongly  to  this  view,  that  if  you  have  a  reformatory 
prison  system,  if  you  aim  at  changing  criminals  into  honest  men, 
then  make  the  utmost  possible  use  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  as 
under  officers,  keepers,  etc.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  do  not  pro- 
pose that  reformation,  but  only  stern  coercion,  never  give  the  pris- 
oner the  least  item  of  participation  in  the  management  of  the  prison, 
but  where  you  mean  to  reform  your  men,  make  as  much  possible 
use  as  you  can  of  them. 

The  Chairman  :  Now,  a  few  questions,  Doctor.  In  your  expe- 
rience and  study  of  both  ways  of  utilizing  prison  labor,  the  public 
account  system  and  the  contract  system,  is  there  any  difference  in 
favor  or  against  the  laboring  men,  whether  one  obtains  in  the  prison 
or  the  other? 

Dr.  Wixes  :  I  don't  think  there  is.  I  would  repeat  here,  as 
your  question  suggests  it,  what  General  Pilsbury — the  late  Mr. 
Pilsbury — said  to  me,  and  said  under  oath  too,  that  he  employed 
both  plans.  He  said  that  he  made  more  money  for  the  institution 
or  the  State  when  he  managed  the  labor  himself  on  public  account. 

The  Chairman  :  When  he  managed  it  himself  for  the  public 
account? 

Dr.  Wines  :  Yes,  that  he  made  more  money  for  the  institu- 
tion, and  that  he  hadn't  a  doubt  but  what  if  he  undertook  the 
management  of   the  labor  in  the  Albany  Penitentiary  he  should 
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bring  more  money  into  the  treasury  of  that  institution  than  he 
got  from  the  contract  system,  and  I  suppose  he  was  a  man  as 
well  qualified  to  judge  as  any  man.  He  was  a  good  business 
man,  and  he  was  a  man  of  the  very  highest  moral  character. 
But  he  said  that  he  rather  favored  the  contract  system  at  Albany, 
because  it  gave  him  more  time  to  attend  to  his  own  duties  of 
the  discipline. 

The  Chairman  :  Would  the  tendency  be  any  less  towards 
concentration  in  large  prisons  under  the  public  account  than 
under  contract? 

Dr.  Wines  :  I  do  not  think  it  would  as  long  as  politics  dom- 
inated. When  it  becomes  really  a  permanent  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  prison  officers  to  make  better  men  of  their  prisoners 
and  send  them  out  honest,  industrious  citizens,  then  I  think  that 
they  would,  as  a  means  to  that  end,  multiply  the  trades.  I  think 
they  would  find  it  very  necessary  to  do  that,  but  as  long  as  the 
bona  fide  reformation  of  criminals  is  not  made  a  permanent  object, 
I  do  not  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman:  Then  you  think  there  would  be  no  differ- 
ence in  the  two  systems,  so  far  as  concentration  is  concerned?  ' 

Dr.  Wines  :  I  do  not  as  things  are  now,  but  mind  you  I 
make  this  exception,  if  we  brought  our  whole  system  up  to  a 
system  of  reformation,  and  everything  was  arranged  with  refer- 
ence to  changing  the  criminals  into  honest  men,  and  sending 
them  out  to  be  good  and  useful  citizens,  then  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman  :  Now,  Doctor,  suppose  the  prisons  were  con- 
ducted on  State  account,  would  there  be  any  less  tendency  to 
competition  between  the  State  as  a  manufacturer  and  the  free 
manufacturers  outside  ? 

Dr.  Wines:  How  is  that? 

The  Chairman  :  If  the  prisons  were  conducted  on  State  account, 
would  the  tendency  to  competition,  or  the  tendency  of  the  State 
to  undersell  manufacturers,  be  any  less  than  it  is  on  the  con- 
tract system? 

Dr.  Wines  :  No,  I  don't  think  so. 

The  Chairman  :  Would  the  tendency  be  any  greater  to  under- 
sell or  any  less? 

Dr.  Wines  :  I  don't  know  that  it  would.  I  stated,  in  regard 
to  the  working  men  whom  the  New  York  Commission  exam- 
ined in  1870,  that  they  were  all  opposed  to  the  contract  system, 
but  the  ground  upon  which  they  put  their  objection  was  this, 
that  they  thought  the  State  itself  ought  to  benefit  from  the  labor 
of  the  prison  and  not  the  contractors.  They  objected  to  the  pro- 
fits of  prison  labor  going  into  the  pockets  of  contractors.  They 
said  that  it  ought  to  go  to  the  State,  to  diminish  taxation. 

The  Chairman:  In  your  opinion,  Doctor,  is  there  any  special 
effort  made,  or  can  there  be  any  effort  made  looking  to  the 
reformation  of  the  prisoners  under  the  contract  system? 

Dr.  Wines:  Yes,  I  think  there  can  be. 
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The  Chairman:  Well,  is  there? 

Dr.  Wines  :  Yes,  there  is,  where  the  contract  system  prevails 
there  is  certainly  an  effort,  and  an  increasing  effort,  to  improve 
the  men  morally,  but  I  think  the  contract  system  interferes  with 
the  discipline. 

The  Chairman:  In  what  way? 

Dr.  Wines  :  I  speak  from  our  own  prisoners,  and  in  fact  I 
speak  from  others,  for  Professor  Dwight  and  myself  in  1865  were 
appointed — it  was  in  view  of  the  then  approaching  Constitutional 
Convention  in  this  State — by  the  New  York  Prison  Association, 
to  ascertain  and  get  together  all  the  facts,  that  they  might  make 
suggestions  to  the  Legislature  in  regard  to  the  modification  of 
the  prison  system  of  the  State,  and  I  remember  this  occurred 
when  we  were  visiting  the  State  Prison  at  Jackson,  Michigan. 
We  were  there  before  the  men  went  to  their  dinner  and  while 
they  were  at  dinner.  After  they  had  finished  their  dinner  and 
while  they  were  still  seated  at  the  tables,  the  Warden,  a  very 
good  man,  asked  us  if  we  would  address  the  prisoners,  and  we 
were  quite  willing  to  say  a  few  words  to  them,  and  Dr.  Dwight 
asked  me  to  speak  first  and  he  would  follow.  So  I  did.  I  was 
making  a  few  remarks  to  them  with  regard  to  their  duties  and 
for  their  moral  advantage,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  came  in  the 
contractor,  and  said  that  the  time  due  to  him  was  encroached  upon 
by  the  detention  of  the  prisoners  in  the  mess  room,  their  time  at 
that  moment  belonged  to  him,  and  he  must  have  it,  and  insisted 
upon  having  it,  and  the  Warden  was  obliged  to  stop  me  in  the 
midst  of  my  remarks,  and  dismiss  the  men  to  the  workshops.  That 
I  consider  is  a  tremendous  interference,  and  very  bad  in  its  effect. 

The  Chairman  :  Isn't  it  for  the  interest  of  the  contractor  to  get 
the  utmost  amount  of  work  out  of  the  men,  regardless  of  reforma- 
tion ? 

Dr.  Wines:  Undoubtedly,  and  I  think  they  do  follow  that  rule 
in  most  cases,  but  I  can  point  out  an  exception  to  that,  Mr.  Grif- 
fith. He  is  one  of  the  best  men  we  have  in  this  prison  reform  work 
in  this  country  or  any  other,  and  because  they  couldn't  get  another 
contractor,  he  has  contracted  for  the  work  in  the  county  jail  at  Bal- 
timore. If  we  could  only  get  such  contractors  as  him,  I  should 
certainly  be  in  favor  of  the  contract  system. 

The  Chairman  :  First,  You  say  that  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, the  contract  system  should  be  retained  in  our  prisons? 

Dr.  Wines  :  Yes,  I  say  that  decidedly. 

The  Chairman  :  Second,  If  reformation  is  made  the  chief  object, 
then  the  contract  system  should  be  abolished,  and  the  institutions, 
penal  and  reformatory,  should  be  conducted  by  the  States  or  offi- 
cers appointed  by  the  States. 

Dr.  Wines  :  Yes,  sir,  I  would  add  this  element  to  that,  that  the 
administration  should  be  a  permanent  one  and  not  subject  to  con- 
stant changes. 

The  Chairman  :  And  third,  If  proper  men  can  be  obtained  to 
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take  charge  of  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  to  conduct  them 
upon  State  account,  the  financial  result  to  the  State  will  be  better 
than  under  the  contract  system? 

Dr.  Wines  :  I  believe  so.  I  would  attach  great  importance  to 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pillsbury,  and  he  said  under  oath  that  that  was 
his  opinion.  The  best  Wardens  we  have  had  at  Sing  Sing — or  two 
of  the  best — Mr.  Hubbell,  and  a  gentleman  now  deceased,  that  lived 
at  Peekskill,  he  was  an  admirable  man.  They  were  of  opinion  that 
more  money  could  be  made  for  the  State  a  great  deal,  if  the  labor 
was  managed  by  the  Institutions  themselves. 

The  Chairman  :  The  fourth  point,  in  order  to  relieve  the  work- 
ing men  and  the  manufacturers  from  the  burden  which  they  feel  is 
upon  them  at  present,  is,  you  would  introduce  into  the  prisons  the 
greatest  diversity  of  interests,  or  of  industries? 

Dr.  Wines  :  Yes,  sir,  which  could  be  done  without  much 
infringement  upon  the  financial  success ;  the  welfare  of  the  convict 
is  of  vital  importance,  so  that  he  might  obtain  honest  employment 
after  his  release. 

Mr.  Tweedy  :  You  would  add  that  as  an  element  to  the  diver- 
sity of  industries? 

Dr.  Wines  :  Certainly,  and  then  I  should  be  disposed  to  consult 
the  convict  himself — as  far  as  it  could  be  done — as  to  his  trade  to 
learn. 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  there  was  one  more  point  that  you 
made,  that  is,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  convicts.  You  would 
give  them  a  share  of  their  earnings  ? 

Dr.  Wines  :  Oh,  that  I  consider  of  vital  importance.  Now,  it  is 
the  uniform  testimony  of  prison  administration  in  this  country,  that 
there  has  never  been  any  measure  of  doctrine  so  favorable  to  moral 
results  in  our  prisons  as  the  commutation  laws,  abbreviation  of  sen- 
tence as  a  reward  for  industry  and  good  behaviour,  but  a  participa- 
tion in  their  earnings  would  be  far  more  potent.  In  the  work-house 
of  Alleghany  County,  Pennsylvania,  which  was  for  a  number  of 
years  under  Mr.  Cordier,  now  deceased,  this  plan  worked  admirably. 
His  plan  was  this:  the  manufacture  of  oil  barrels  for  refined  petro- 
leum was  the  principal  industry  there.  They  had  two  large  work- 
shops, one  above  the  other.  The  earlier  stages  of  the  work  was 
largely  unskilled  labor,  though  in  a  portion  of  it  some  degree  of 
skill  was  necessary,  and  then  when  they  were  passed  up  to  the 
upper  shop,  where  the  labor  was  wholly  skilled  labor,  they  were 
sent  up  from  below,  I  think,  when  they  got  the  hoops  on,  and  then 
they  were  sent  up  stairs  to  be  finished.  Now  an  ordinary  and  aver- 
age day's  work  outside,  is  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  barrels — taken 
at  that  point.  The  institution  required  the  prisoners  to  finish  seven 
barrels  per  day,  without  any  participation  in  the  profits — financial 
results  of  the  work ;  after  that  number  was  finished,  every  barrel 
which  they  produced  brought  five  cents  into  their  own  pocket. 
Now,  what  was  the  effect  of  that?  First,  in  individual  cases,  and 
then  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  prisoners  employed  in  that  room  ? 
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Well,  I  visited  that  prison,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cordier,  and  stayed 
a  number  of  days  as  his  guest.  I  saw  some  prisoners  producing 
twenty-four  barrels  a  day,  but  quite  a  number  produced  twenty 
barrels  a  day.  and  the  average  number  of  barrels  two  or  three  more 
than  the  average  number  of  barrels  made,  taking  them  to  the  same 
point,  by  outside  free  labor.  The  average  number  of  barrels  finished 
in  this  upper  workshop  was  something  like  sixteen  a  day,  whereas, 
outside,  it  was  not  more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen. 

The  Chairman:  And  that  was  the  result  of  allowing  the  prison- 
ers to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  their  work  ? 

Dr.  Wines  :  It  was  solely  due  to  that;  and  Mr.  Cordier  did  not 
prevent  his  men  from  speaking  a  word  to  each  other  if  they  chose 
to,  and  he  told  me,  in  more  than  one  instance,  a  convict  had  said  to 
him,  "I  wish  you  would  remove  that  man  that  stands  next  to  me 
to  some  other  place  in  the  shop,  he  talks  to  me  and  interferes  with 
me."  But,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Cordier's  plan,  I  saw  several  men  who 
made  as  high  as  twenty -four  barrels  a  day.  This  barrel  making  is  a 
very  large  industry  out  there,  and  when  it  was  first  suggested  to  in- 
troduce that  work  in  the  work-house,  all  the  barrel  manufacturers, 
and  the  bosses  of  those  factories,  pooh-poohed  at  the  idea  that 
those  short  time  prisoners — the  average  being  only  about  sixty- 
seven  days — could  produce  barrels  that  would  sell  in  the  market! 
What  was  the  result?  He  produced  barrels  that  brought  five  cents 
more  in  the  market  than  those  produced  by  free  labor.  The  normal 
amount  of  iron  to  put  on  a  barrel  of  that  kind  was  ten  pounds,  and 
the  purchasers  of  those  barrels,  those  who  refined  the  oil  and  pur- 
chased the  barrels  to  put  it  in,  said  to  Mr.  Cordier,  "  We  will  give 
you  the  same  price  as  we  give  to  the  others,  and  you  need  put  in 
only  nine  pounds  of  iron,"  which  was  an  equivalent  to  an  advance 
of  five  cents  above  outside  barrels.  And  that  was  all  due  to  the 
stimulus.  I  was  there  at  this  time  about  the  last  of  November,  and 
he  said  he  had  been  studying  how  he  could  manage  to  give  the 
unskilled  men  a  share  in  their  earnings — the  men  doing  the  rough 
work  of  the  barrels  had  no  share  in  their  earnings  at  all.  Where 
skilled  labor  was  produced,  he  said  to  the  men,  "Now  you  must 
produce  so  much  for  the  institution  without  any  share,  and  of  all 
over  that  you  shall  have  so  much."  But  the  labor  that  was  not 
skilled  and  couldn't  be,  no  participation  could  be  had  by  the  men  in 
their  earnings.  Upon  that  principle  he  said  to  them,  "  Now,  men, 
every  one  of  you  that  works  diligently  and  behaves  well,  shall 
have  ten  cents  credited  to  his  account  every  day."  I  was  there  two 
or  three  months  after  that  proposition  was  carried  into  effect.  That 
system  had  been  conducted  successfully.  Not  one  solitary  bad  mark 
had  been  given  to  a  single  prisoner  in  the  lower  room  for  those  three 
months.  That  is  the  influence  of  giving  a  little  interest  in  the  pro- 
duction to  the  convict. 

Mr.  Litchman:  In  your  judgment,  what  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
State  to  its  convicts,  to  reform  the  pr  soner,  or  make  the  prison  a 
paying  institution  ? 
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Dk.  Wines:  Reformation  is  the  best  interest  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Litchman  .  In  your  judgment,  what  is  the  most  conducive 
to  the  reformation  of  the  convict,  the  contract  system  or  the  public 
account  system  ? 

Dr.  Wines:  If  you  have  permanent  administration,  the  public 
account  system  is  the  best. 

Mr.  Litchman:  Now,  then,  to  which  party  does  the  State  owe  its 
first  duty,  to  the  convict  or  the  free  labor  outside? 

Dr.  Wines  :  I  would  say  to  society,  because  the  interest  of  the 
convict  is  the  interest  of  society  really.  I  say  the  main  considera- 
tion must  be  the  general  welfare. 

Mr.  Litchman:  Now,  in  which  direction  lies  the  general  welfare, 
with  the  convict  or  with  the  free  labor  ? 

Mr.  Wines:  With  the  convict,  sir,  most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Litchman:  You  think  the  interest  of  the  convict  is  superior 
to  this  free  labor,  do  you? 

Dr.  Wines  :  I  do.  I  want  to  insist  that  the  interest  of  free  labor 
is  not  infringed  upon  by  the  convict  labor  at  all. 

Mr.  Litchman  :  I  think  as  you  do,  Doctor;  but  for  the  purpose 
of  the  argument,  I  shall  have  to  take  the  other  view.  Suppose  in  a 
certain  industry  there  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  persons 
employed,  and  under  a  contract  in  a  prison,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  are  employed  in  that  same  industry — 

Dr.  Wines:  Then  I  should  say  it  was  a  very  injurious  competi- 
tion and  an  advantage  not  to  be  permitted,  and  there  comes  in  the 
principle  of  multiplying  the  trades. 

Mr.  Litchman:  Then,  while  you  are  firm  in  that  opinion,  that 
with  the  combined  industries  of  the  country,  there  is  no  substantial 
competition  on  the  part  of  prison  labor,  there  may  be  in  special 
industries  great  injury  done  by  concentrating  the  labor  of  convicts 
upon  those  special  industries? 

Dr.  Wines  :  That  is  what  I  believe.  Let  me  say  that  when  we 
were  engaged  in  this  examination,  which  I  referred  to,  at  Randall's 
Is'and — Mr.  Whitehouse  was  the  contractor  there — we  examined  Mr. 
Whitehouse,  and  he  was  asked  what  in  his  opinion  was  the  value  of 
the  shoe-making  industry  in  the  prisons  and  reformatories  of  the  State 
of  New  York — and  remember  that  he  had  been  a  contractor  there  for, 
I  think,  fifteen  years,  and  a  large  manufacturer  outside  also,  and  a 
very  intelligent  man: — and  he  said  that  his  opinion  was,  that  in  the 
State  of  New  York  the  value  of  the  manufactured  boots  and  shoes 
was  about  three  millions  per  annum.  He  was  then  asked  what 
value  the  shoe  making  industry  of  the  whole  country  produced 
annually  ;  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  less 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  allowing  a  good  many  to  go 
barefoot. 

Mr.  Litchman:  You  have  stated  that  you  believe  the  first  duty 
of  the  State  was  to  the  convict  notwithstanding  the  effect  upon  the 
free  labor  outside  ? 
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Dr.  "Wines  :  Yes,  sir,  I  think  that  is  the  first  duty  of  the  State, 
undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Litchman  :  And  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  under  the 
contract  system  the  tendency  is  to  concentrate  the  manufactures 
upon  a  few  industries? 

jDr.  Wines  :  Well,  that  is  the  fact.     Whether  it  wouldn't  be  just 
as  much  concentrated — for  example  take — 

Mr.  Litchman  :  Pardon  me,  Doctor,  I  want  to  get  that  point 
clear.  In  your  judgment,  it  matters  not  how  much  the  free  labor 
suffers  outside,  you  still  say,  notwithstanding  that,  the  State  must 
look  out  for  the  convict  first  and  free  labor  afterwards  ? 

Dr.  Wines  :  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Litchman  :  If,  by  unjust  competition,  free  labor  is  destroyed 
and  compelled  to  become  convict  labor,  is  not  the  injury  to  the 
State  very  great? 

Dr.  Wines  :  Ah  !  If  it  is  compelled  to  become  convict  labor  ! 
That  is  a  very  different  question.  I  don't  believe  it  ever  has  been 
compelled  to  become  convict  labor.  [Dr.  Wines  states  that  he  has 
been  18  years  engaged  in  prison  labor.] 

The  Chairman  :  Dr.  Wines,  I  believe  I  can  express  the  grati- 
itude  of  the  Commission  for  your  presence  with  us  this  morning, 
and  what  you  have  said  to  us.  Our  time  *s  now  up  so  far  as  we 
can  devote  it  to  one.  *Dr.  Harris,  President  of  the  New  York  Prison 
Association,  is  also  present  by  request.  We  will  listen  to  him  on 
the  subject  of  competition  between  free  and  convict  labor,  and  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  abolishing  convict  labor  or  contract  labor, 
and  substituting  some  other  system  in  its  place  in  the  prisons  of  the 
country. 

Dr.  Harris  :  W^ill  you  allow  me  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  not  the 
President  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York.  Professor 
Dwight  is  the  President,  and  when  I  came  I  presumed  I  came  in  a 
strictly  individual  capacity,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  represent  the 
opinions  of  other  persons.  Moreover,  being  a  physician,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, perhaps  I  ought  to  be  questioned  rather  than  to  express  any 
opinion  voluntarily,  or  facts  uncalled  for;  and  moreover,  as  I  have 
to  leave  in  a  few  moments  to  meet  an  engagement,  I  have  left  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Allinson  a  written  statement  which  I  promised 
him  last  night,  which  was  then  completed,  for  the  purpose  of  sim- 
ply responding  to  what  I  believed  to  be  the  purport  of  the  questions 
as  I  received  them  in  print,  I  will  answer  questions  and  leave  my 
written  statement,  which  concern  matters  of  statistical  facts  of  our 
own  State  and  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman  :  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
prisons  and  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  country,  or 
interested  in  them? 

Dr.  Harris  :  I  have  been  an  observer  and  visitor  something 
more  than  nine  years,  giving  as  much  time  as  possible  to  the  duties 
that  were  imposed  upon  me.  I  do  not  give  all  my  time  to  such 
service,  but  for  nine  years  I  have  maintained  a  stead}' observation 
in  our  own  State,  extending  my  observation  to  such  other  States  as 
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I  chanced    to  be  able  to   visit.     My  special   study  of  the   criminal 
classes,  as  found  in  prison,  has  covered  nine  years  and  a  half  now. 

The  Chairman  :  The  main  question  before  the  Commissioners, 
the  question  which  we  desire  to  solve,  is  this :  Is  there  a  conflict 
between  convict  labor  and  free  labor  ?  Is  there  a  greater  conflict 
between  the  contract  system  of  convict  labor  than  there  would  be 
between  any  other  system  and  free  labor?  Are  the  workingmen  in- 
jured by  the  competition  ?  Are  manufacturers  injured  by  the  com- 
petition ?  Can  any  substitute  be  suggested  by  which  the  injury 
could  be  avoided  ? 

Dr.  Harris:  The  contract  system  is  the  convenient  one  for  those 
who  are  placed  in  official  responsibility.  It  is  a  convenient  one  be- 
cause it  shifts  from  their  own  shoulders  any  great  responsibility 
for  the  proper  division,  immediate  personal  supervision,  and 
the  various  and  most  important  results  of  the  conflict  of  labor. 
The  contract  system  is  a  necessary  outgrowth  of  the  partisan  sys- 
tem— the  merely  partisan  administration.  It  grows  out  of  it  and 
pertains  to  it,  as  Dr.  Wines  has  said,  and  it  is  a  wretched,  shiftless 
State  that  cannot  see  its  way  out  of  any  great  difficulty  that  arises 
from  any  wrongs  inflicted  by  contracts  or  the  system  of  contracts. 
The  responsibility  rests  with  the  Legislatures  and  with  the  prison 
officials.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  so  much  as  for  a  single 
year,  for  were  it  decided  by  the  prison  authorities  in  any  one  of  our 
States  that  on  a  certain  day  no  contractor  and  no  person  not  sworn 
to  duty,  and  not  expert  and  authorized  as  an  official,  should  pass 
beyond  the  prison  walls,  excepting  for  the  purposes  of  moral  in- 
struction— and  he  too  should  be  authorized  in  the  same  manner — 
there  is  not  a  State  that  could  not  bring  that  into  operation  except 
so  far  as  antecedent  contracts  bar  the  way.  One  of  the  greatest 
wrongs  to  the  State,  and  one  of  the  greatest  wrongs  to  the  convict 
is  that  all  sorts  of  persons  come  before  them  as  their  masters  and 
their  teachers,  their  accusers,  their  critics — all  sorts  of  persons,  even 
to  moral  teachers,  even  to  visitors.  It  has  become  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  of  all  the  wrongs  to  the  people,  that  these  persons  that 
are  cast  into  prison  feel  only  a  very  light  degree  of  influence  from 
their  instructors  in  labor  and  their  supervision  in  labor  for  their 
good,  and  yet  there  are  instances  sometimes  in  our  own  State  and  in 
almost  every  State  that  I  have  visited,  where  a  particular  contractor 
and  a  particular  superintendent  of  work,  hired  by  the  contractor 
is  the  very  model  of  excellence,  and  ought  to  be  made  a  State  officer 
because  of  that.  There  is  almost  always  some  exception  where  the 
.  great  necessities  of  some  trade  have  brought  into  the  prison  a  man 
who  is  fit.  The  contract  system,  as  it  is  found,  is  making  for  us 
habitual  criminals,  is  maintaining  the  ranks  of  crime,  is  filling  them 
and  keeping  them  full,  so  that  if  any  one  hundred  felon  convicts 
found  in  this  State,  or  your  State,  or  in  any  one  of  the  four  States 
that  are  most  concerned  in  this  particular  inquiry  about  us  here — -of 
any  one  hundred  of  these  felon  convicts,  you  may  say  with  much 
certainty,  that  more  than  fifty  of  them  will,  when  released,  accord- 
ing to  law,  again  do  crime  and  again  make  themselves  worthy  of 
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prison.  That  is  the  most  fearful  of  all  facts,  that  the  ranks  of  crime 
have  become  so  full  that  the  country  is  endangered  by  the  very  excess 
of  the  criminal  population.  It  is  with  criminals  as  it  is  with  young 
prostitutes.  Abandoned  of  society  they  abandon  themselves.  They 
give  themselves  up  in  utter  despair,  and  cease  to  purpose  to  come 
back  into  the  ranks  of  honest  life.  It  is  idle  to  deny  that.  Pro- 
fessor Wayland  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  and  much  better,  I  think, 
for  he  has  written  much  more  strongly  than  I  should  venture  to 
write,  though  I  believe  it,  that  the  very  tramp  becomes  so  aban- 
doned that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  turn  them  into  society,  as  we 
treat  that  class  of  persons.  We  have  in  the  United  States,  as  found 
by  the  last  census,  23,000  convicts.  We  then  had  over  that,  and 
we  have  more  than  that,  as  we  know  that  population  and  crime  go 
on  pari  passu,  or  perhaps  crime  gains  a  little  on  the  ratio  of  popu- 
lation ;  but  we  have  23,000  criminals  that  ought  to  be  worked,  be- 
cause they  are  caught  and  under  sentence.  There  are  very  few  that 
can  be  excused  because  they  are  sick,  or  should  be — only  those  that 
are  sick  or  disabled;  and  of  those  23,000  we  must  manage  to  dis- 
tribute them  among  the  trades  and  occupations  that  can  be  worked 
within  walls  mostly ;  that  can  be  worked  within  the  custody  of 
prison  officials;  and  you  look  about  among  the  trades  to  see  how 
many  occupations  there  are,  and  you  will  find  that  of  the  twelve 
millions  of  all  the  people  that  were  found  engaged  in  useful  occupa- 
tion, including  agriculture  and  horticulture,  building  and  manufac- 
turing, that  a  little  short  of  six  millions  were  engaged  in  agriculture, 
fully  that,  or  over  that  now,  as  the  last  census  showed  just  short  of 
six  millions  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  care  of  the  grounds  of 
the  country,  of  twelve  and  a  half  millions  who  were  engaged  in  va- 
rious useful  occupations. 

Of  the  millions  that  remained,  2,700,000  were  engaged  in  occu- 
pations in  which  it  is  possible  to  employ  prisoners.  Of  this 
2,700,000,  you  have  got  to  make  a  selection,  and  divide  the  labor. 
Colonel  Montesinos  has  been  spoken  of,  and  Mr.  Cordier;  we  have 
just  such  men  in  our  own  country.  We  have  Mr.  Brockway  and 
Mr.  Welles,  and  we  have  model  prisons.  The  sub-division  of  this 
labor  in  the  most  prudent  and  profitable  manner  possible,  and  the 
most  harmless  manner  possible,  would  bring  these  33,000  men  into 
relation  with  only  about  1,000,000  employed  men  and  women  in  the 
country.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  necessary,  from  the  mere  arith- 
metical statement  of  it,  that  this  one  million  of  laborers  receive  into 
their  ranks  this  23,000,  we  will  call  it  20,000.  You  will  find  when 
the  next  census  comes  in,  it  will  roll  up  a  number  that  is  worthy 
the  attention  of  every  hatter  in  the  country  and  every  shoe-maker 
in  the  country;  they  must  look  at  it,  if  thev  have  families,  and  we, 
as  fellow-citizens,  must  not  think  at  all.  No  Governor  can  afford  to 
say  he  does  not  care.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  when  we 
see  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  hatters  in  this  State,  working  on  felt 
hats,  are  prisoners;  when  you  l"»ok  abroad  and  see  that  certain 
trades  have  taken  10  per  cent.,  12  per  cent.,  or  9   per  cent.     Here, 
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we  will  say,  are  23,000  persons  who  must  do  labor;  we  must  insist 
upon  it;  we  must  make  crime  feel  the  pressure  of  toil  to  the  largest 
safe  extent.  It  is  the  great  remedy,  and  reformatory  influence, 
properly  applied  ;  no  doubt  of  it.  It  is  a  physiological  fact.  Who 
shall  apply  it,  and  how  shall  it  come  about  that  the  man  shall  be 
brought  into  proper  relations  with  labor,  so  that  it  shallfdo  him 
some  good?  You  have  all  a  good  right  to  opinions,  and  if  you 
examine  it,  you  will  all  come  to  about  the  same  conclusion  that  any 
of  us  do  who  have  spent  years  in  examining  prisons  and  prisoners. 
These  23,000  persons  must  be  put  into  employment  where  there  is 
scarcely  a  million  of  persons  employed.  That  will  give  just  about 
4  per  cent,  addition  to  the  ranks  of  these  honest  toilers.  There  is 
not  a  laborer  in  any  one  of  the  trades  that  would  talk  with  you  or 
me  an  hour,  or  listen  to  an  argument,  honestly  drawn,  frankly 
stated,  confessing  the  dangers  on  all  sides,  and  the  rights  on  all  sides, 
and  the  duties  on. all  sides — there  is  not  a  laborer  in  any  trade,  who 
can  read  and  write,  who  has  a  clear  judgment  and  a  right  mind,  but 
that  would  consent  that  that  degree  of  addition  should  be  made. 
I  have  never  found  the  man,  no  matter  how  hot-headed  he  was,  even 
a  communist,  that  would  not  consent  to  that.  There  is  no  danger 
in  approaching  the  laboring  classes  with  plain  facts.  The  very 
moment  that  we  say  this  is  none  of  the  laborers'  business,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  stop  and  discriminate,  we  involve  ourselves  in  fatal 
difficulty,  and  prove  ourselves  less  competent  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion than  the  circumstances  require.  There  is  many  a  manager  of 
labor,  many  a  large  capitalist,  that  I  have  conversed  with  on  this 
subject,  because  he  would  thrust  it  before  me,  who  is  ready  with  his 
acceptation  of  any  conclusion  based  on  necessity  in  the  case,  and 
the  first  conclusion  is  that  all  convicts  that  can  labor  shall  labor 
from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day.  No  man  who  knows  the  history  of 
the  causes  of  crime  would  not  allow  that  there  is  no  class  of  crim- 
inals that  ought  to  go  without  labor,  no  matter  how  finely  they  have 
been  nourished  and  cultivated  in  their  youth.  Now,  this  4  per  cent, 
must  be  imposed  somewhere,  and  when  you  come  to  a  close  exam- 
ination of  the  question,  you  will  find  in  many  directions  it  would 
be  safe  to  put  it  at  six  per  cent.,  as  it  would  be  in  Curtis's  Barrel 
Factory,  and  as  it  is  in  the  great  Brush  Factory,  at  Elmira,  where 
the  boys  are  going  to  school  every  day,  and  yet  earn  over  60  cents 
a  day,  and  where  they  were  just  like  rude  criminals,  as  one  of  the 
managers  wrote  me — that  they  looked  like  criminal  stock. 

The  Chairman  :  There  is  no  contractor  there  ? 

Dr.  Harris  :  No  contractor  will  ever  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
reformatory  while  the  present  managers  hold  their  place,  such  is 
the  conviction  there  that  the  two  processes  are  absolutely  incon- 
sistent, and  the  conviction  is  founded  on  the  absolute  fact.  In 
order  to  make  it  easy  to  settle  this  question  so  that  those  who  must 
live  by  their  toil,  and  whose  babes  are  crying  from  waut — in  order 
to  make  it  possible  to  deal  so  that  one  who  does  not  take  any  part 
in  our  philosophy   will   say  you  have  got  to  be  just  to  those  who 
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have  learned  to  toil  and  know  nothing  else  than  toil,  and  have  noth- 
ing else  for  their  subsistence,  we  must  see  what  it  is  we  have  got  to 
impose  upon  the  business,  the  trades  and  occupations  (for  they  need 
not  all  be  trades),  because  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  fellow  men 
are  criminals.  We  shall  hold  in  this  State  steadily  about  5,000 
felon  convicts  ;  steadily,  for  crime  cannot  be  diminished  largely  be- 
cause the  population  increases  largely.  We  have  in  our  six  State 
penitentiaries  at  the  present  time  about  1,000  felon  convicts,  the 
brightest  and  best  of  laborers — young.  We  have  in  the  State  pris- 
ons about  4,000,  not  counting  the  incapables,  that  is,  the  lunatics 
and  idiots  ;  (it  may  be  found  that  some  prisoners  have  gone  into 
idiocy).  Now,  we  have  got  to  work  these  criminals,  or  they  will 
fall  into  conditions  that  are  more  dangerous  to  society.  I  beg  to 
call  attention  to  that  because  I  have  given  the  facts  in  the  written 
memorandum  which  I  prefer  to  submit  rather  than  to  give  details, 
unless  questions  are  to  be  answered. 

As  regards  the  other  point  mentioned,  the  influence  of  contract- 
ors in  prison ;  the  influence  of  contractors,  as  it  stands  to-day,  is 
better  than  the  influence  of  an  impure  minded  and  profane  public 
official.  So  we  go  into  a  prison  and  we  find  a  man  of  virtuous  life 
and  excellent  habits  often  giving  his  life  to  the  work  of  the  con- 
tracts. We  have  one  in  this- State,  a  superintendent  of  labor,  who 
has  been  in  his  place  twenty-six  years,  and  is  a  model  gentleman,  a 
man  of  great  character,  who  has  the  entire  supervision  of  all  the 
industries  in  one  of  the  large  penitentiaries.  He  is  a  man  to  whom 
I  can  always  refer  a  particular  question  regarding  a  family  or  a 
prisoner  that  needs  especial  attention,  some  guidance  to  get  a  boy 
out  of  his  criminal  associations,  a  boy  whose  father  may  have  been 
a  criminal,  and  all  that.  There  is  a  superintendent  of  labor  hired 
at  a  high  salary  who  has  helped  make  the  fortunes  of  four  great 
contractors,  who  in  succession  have  had  their  capital  invested,  and 
upon  the  whole  I  never  have  seen  a  superintendent  in  a  prison  in 
any  State  whom  I  consider  as  perfect  in  his  morals  and  conversa- 
tion as  that  particular  hired  servant.  That  shows  that  the  question 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  contract  system  is  hardly  the  first  one.  It  is 
very  much  as  Doctor  Wines  has  put  it,  that  the  system  itself  must 
be  considered  sooner  or  later  with  reference  to  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  all  the  affairs  of  the  prison,  then  the  moment  the  gen- 
tlemen who  manage  prisons  come  to  see  their  obligations  they  can 
in  a  few  months  change  the  management  and  the  whole  drift  of 
labor.  For  instance,  it  would  be  possible  at  Trenton,  instead  of  as- 
signing the  convicts  all  to  some  contractor,  to  step  into  Philadel- 
phia, Newark  and  New  York  and  arrange  for  piece  work  to  be 
made  which  no  contractor  should  ever  see,  and  which  no  hired  per- 
son should  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  within  the  prison,  and  in 
four  months  one-half  of  all  the  convicts  in  Trenton  prison  would 
be  put  on  industries  which  a  strictly  business  man  would  make 
yield  more  to  the  State  than  the  contractor  can  possibly  give  to  the 
State,  with  all  the  risks  they  take  from  a  very  awkward  relation 
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they  sustain  to  the  value  of  industries.  That  is,  a  contractor  can 
seldom  get  the  value  of  a  man  on  his  industry.  Mr.  Brockway  can 
get  twice  the  value  of  a  boy  in  the  Reformatory  that  any  State 
prison  in  this  State  can  get.  A  little  boy  that  would  cut  up  his 
chair  bottoms  and  never  bottom  over  two  chairs  a  day,  they  could 
not  whip  it  out  of  him,  in  one  of  the  penitentiaries  in  this  State 
was  pointed  out  to  me  one  day  as  a  boy  who  insisted  upon  going  to 
school.  They  had  opened  an  evening  school  at  my  request,  and  a 
few  gentlemen  maintained  it.  The  authorities  permitted  it  in  this 
great  penitentiary.  The  boy  plead  that  he  might  go  to  school,  and 
the  teacher  of  the  school,  an  unpaid  man,  referred  the  matter  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  penitentiary,  and  the  superintendent  ap- 
proved of  his  going  to  school.  One  week  after  that  the  boy  was 
bottoming  six  chairs  a  day.  He  did  not  know  how  to  read  and 
write.  When  this  gentleman  asked  him  why  he  wanted  to  go  to 
school  so  badly  (before  he  had  got  his  promise),  he  said,  "  I  want  to 
do  something;  I  don't  want  to  be  in  prison  all  my  life."  I  simply 
mention  that  to  show  in  the  simplest  way  how  a  child's  mind  'rea- 
sons in  regard  to  this  matter. 

The  Chairman  :  What  prison  was  that  ? 

Dr.  Harris:  That  is  at  Syracuse.  That  is  a  common  expe- 
rience. Now,  the  fact  that  we  treat  the  convict  as  though  he  had 
ceased  to  be  even  a  fallen  man,  and  we  grind  him  instead  of  entic- 
ing him,  is  something  that  we  cannot  comprehend  in  mere  conversa- 
tion. You  have  got  to  be  in  the  prison  at  night  and  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  you  have  got  to  be  in  the  prison  when  they  go  to  their  work- 
shops and  to  their  meals.  I  believe  we  ought  to  work  prisoners 
more  hardly  than  we  do  ;  that  is,  more  constantly  and  with  a  larger 
result. 

Dr.  Wines  :  Through  motive  ? 

Dr.  Harris  :  We  cannot  do  it  except  through  motive.  The  fact 
is,  the  method  that  is  adopted  yields  the  State  of  New  York  for 
picked  men  fifty  cents  a  day,  one  contractor  having  1,000  picked 
men.  You  go  into  the  same  kind  of  business  with  the  same  qual- 
ity of  muscle  where  substantial  citizens  are  swinging  a  capital  of 
some  $2,000,000,  and  employing  some  900  men — I  will  not  men- 
tion the  name,  but  I  have  visited  their  place — and  you  see  that  the 
employers  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  a  day 
out  of  those  men  right  through  and  through.  For  instance,  in  the 
moulding  shop  I  found  over  300  men  and  boys  employed.  Why 
do  they  turn  out  such  beautiful  work,  and  so  much  more  rapidly  ? 
Motives  are  brought  to  bear.  What  are  they?  They  are  motives 
that  we  can  bring  to  bear  in  every  prison  in  the  State,  and  they  are 
bringing  such  motives  to  bear  in  Japan,  where  they  are  giving 
ten  per  cent,  of  all  that  a  man  can  earn  after  he  has  served  one 
hundred  days  in  the  prison.  You  will  find  the  Japanese  repre- 
sentative in  this  city,  who  will  show  you  that.  The  self-interest  of 
the  government,  the  reasonable  philosophy  of  people  who  are  in 
public  authority,  warrants  the  invasion  of  this  system.     I  confess  I 
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look  with  absolute  abhorrence  upon  the  whole  contract  system,  be- 
cause it  is  a  shifting  of  responsibility.  Kentucky  farms  out  its 
entire  penitentiary,  first,  for  the  muscle,  second,  for  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  consolation.  It  is  all  farmed  out  in  one  job. 
The  whole  thing  is  a  contract.  It  is  so  in  Texas.  Now,  what  is 
the  result?  If  you  could  listen  to  a  mere  recital  of  what  a  fellow 
citizen  of  ours  a  few  daj^s  ago  said  to  me,  from  the  result  of  a  re- 
cent visit  of  a  man  of  earnest  orthodoxy  in  all  the  matters  of 
morals,  you  would  not  sit  with  dry  eyes.  What  is  that  prison  ? 
It  is  a  hell  on  earth. 

The  Chairman";  You  are  referring  to  the  prison  in  Texas? 

Dr.  Harris  :  In  Kentucky,  and  I  know  it  is  true,  I  know  the 
history  of  it.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  other  particulars,  but  I  am 
speaking  of-that  which  results  from  farming;  that  which  appeals  to 
us  as  fellow  citizens.  You  to-day  are  sane  men,  with  healthy  brains 
and  healthy  muscles  and  with  hopes  for  the  future.  Suppose  that  a 
year  from  this  time  I  should  hear  that  you  had  fallen  and  become 
criminal.  Am  I  to  cease  to  sympathize  with  you  because  that  has 
occurred  or  because  your  son  who  would  not  learn  has  become  a 
criminal?  You  go  through  the  State  Prisons  and  you  will  find 
that  you  are  dealing  with  such  people  all  the  way  through,  and  the 
moment  you  give  their  education  and  their  punishment  to  any 
other  than  stern  hands  and  minds  of  rectitude,  you  do  a  wrong  to 
those  men  that  makes  them  habitual  criminals.  The  intensity  of 
the  vindictiveness  and  the  depravity  of  men  who  do  fall — and  mind 
you  any  man  can  fall,  I  don't  care  who  it  is.  We  are  all  suscepti- 
ble of  that  fall  which  makes  others  criminals.  Let  certain  influences 
prevail,  and  the  moment  you  do  make  a  criminal  repeat  his  crime 
when  he  has  opportunity,  then  you  do  a  wrong  to  society  and  fill  the 
ranks  of  crime  ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  our  present 
situation,  that  in  our  willingness  to  let  these  men,  who  would  shoot 
us  if  we  tread  upon  their  rights  almost,  that  is,  the  men  who  have 
come  to  feel  that  the  franchises  of  the  prisons  belong  to  the  party — 
I  am  speaking  of  the  average  politician  who  lived  by  party,  all 
parties  alike,  that  ever  had  power — the  moment  you  let  them 
govern  the  prisons,  the  moment  the  Governor  dare  not  assert  his 
own  independence  and  say  the  prisons  must  not  be  subjected  to 
partisan  interference  at  all,  then  the  whole  prison  system  becomes 
embarrassed  and  troublesome.  Now,  I  do  hold  that  it  is  desirable 
for  us  who  can  give  testimony  to  say — and  I  think  Dr.  Wines 
would  bear  me  witness — that  we  cannot  justify  ourselves  in  saying 
that  this  interference  can  be  even  allowed  to  continue.  It  need  not 
continue  another  year  in  any  one  of  the  Northern,  Middle,  or 
Eastern  States.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  continue.  The 
present  character  of  Governors  warrants  the  belief  that  if  you  dare 
be  bold  and  right,  and  we  all  dare  be  bold  and  right,  the  voice  of 
rectitude  will  be  heard.  And  there  is  nothing  very  difficult  about 
it.  I  dare  say  Governor  McClellan  to-day  has  as  right  a  mind 
about  this  as  any  man  in  the  State.     I  dare  say  the  Governor  of 
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Connecticut  has  just  as  right  a  mind.  I  don't  know  whether  a  man 
as  Governor  will  dare  to  be  right  all  alone,  when  commissioners, 
and  prison  officials,  and  prison  experts,  and  persons  who  are  obliged 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  criminal  classes,  blink  at  their  duty  ; 
for  a  Governor  is  human. 

That  is  all  I  would  wish  to  communicate  concerning  the  contract 
system,  because  I  believe  there  is  a  better  way  without  violating 
any  contract,  and  finishing  up  old  contracts,  and  very  likely  some 
excellent  model  contractors  in  particular  work  can  continue  here- 
after. I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  I  see  no  objections  to  a 
man  like  Mr.  Griffith  in  Baltimore,  who  is  the  best  prison  philospher 
in  Maryland,  in  some  respects — he  is  a  man  who  would  do  justice 
to  everybody — I  don't  see  any  objection  to  his  having  a  contract  for 
manufacturing  carpets.  So  long  us  Maryland  is  managed  by  politi- 
cians he  is  better  than  any  political  hack  they  will  put  in  office  ; 
but  let  Maryland  lift  itself  out  of  the  mire,  and  govern  its  prisons  as 
you  will  demand  that  your  prisons  shall  be  governed  in  these  three 
States,  and  Mr.  Griffith  will  wish  to  change  his  relation,  he  will 
wish  to  come  into  another  relation  to  the  prisons  than  that  of  a  man 
who  must  be  looked  upon  as  having  an  interest  in  making  the  most 
money  he  can.  He  is  such  a  man  fortunately  like  the  man  that  I 
first  mentioned  to  you,  who  for  twenty-six  years  has  been  the  same 
excellent  model  superintendent  on  a  high  salary,  hired  by  the  con- 
tractor, and  the  contractors  could  not  make  their  money  without 
him.  He  can  run  the  prison  when  the  prison  officers  are  all  drunk, 
as  I  have  seen  him  do  it.  I  am  speaking  of  the  penitentiary  in 
which  the  superintendent  was  for  four  years  a  drunkard,  with  whom 
I  dare  not  converse  unless  I  learned  that  he  was  well. 

The  Chairman  :  You  did  not  give  us  the  name,  I  believe  ? 

Dr.  Harris  :  The  Erie  County  Penitentiary. 

The  Chairman:  But  the  name  of  the  model  superintendent? 

Dr.  Harris  :  Mr.  Page,  the  superintendent  of  the  saddlery  and 
hardware  work. 

Dr.  Wines  :  Not  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  ? 

Dr.  Harris  :  No,  the  superintendent  of  the  work.  Here  the 
contractors  have  saved  the  penitentiary  a  great  deal.  The  party 
that  was  in  power  not  five  years  ago,  kept  a  man  in  that  was  drunk 
half  the  time,  and  finally  he  had  to  leave  the  country  ;  he  had  taken 
things  that  were  not  his  own ;  he  has  gone,  and  yet  this  superinten- 
dent of  work  kept  the  machinery  going;  I  was  there  at  times  when 
he  was  doing  it.  He  kept  the  prisoners  in  order,  and  he  was  mak- 
ing money  for  his  contractors  in  a  common  workhouse.  But  when 
you  come  to  look  at  the  contract  system  with  any  degree  of  allow- 
ance, and  say  that  it  is  fit  for  a  civilized  people,  and  that  it  should 
be  the  ruling  method  in  our  prisons,  I  must  say  that  I  think  the 
whole  subject  ought  to  be  re  studied.  And  accusations  against 
prisoners  to-day  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  made  through  the 
contractor's  agents.  A  man  is  accused  ;  he  is  punished.  Another 
man  is  a  pet.     Talk  about  it  as  you  will,  the  Warden,  unless  he 
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happens  to  be  a  man  like  Mr.  Welles  who  dares  to  be  greater  than 
his  contractor,  is  to  a  certain  extent  subject  to  the  contractor;  but  if 
he  is  greater  than  the  contractor  he  goes  out  of  office.  Now,  these 
contractors  do  interfere  with  labor  in  that  way,  that  makes  labor  a 
misapplied  method  of  discipline,  yet  they  do  succeed  in  keeping  the 
men  in  order  under  various  circumstances  where  the  prison  would 
go  to  ruin.  Even  the  contractors  themselves  on  a  critical  moment 
when  a  riot  arises  and  a  raving  man  was  destroying  valuable 
machinery — the  contractors  themselves  recently  proved  themselves 
to  be  superior  men,  knowing  what  to  do,  how  to  behave,  and  how 
to  preserve  order  in  their  shops  much  better  than  any  of  the  hired 
men  of  the  State.  That  is  our  situation  to-day.  We  cannot  break 
the  system,  and  the  contractors  have  a  right  to  their  contract  until 
they  are  ended,  undoubtedly ;  but  the  influence  of  the  contracts  in 
prison  is  filling  the  ranks  of  crime,  and  will  keep  them  full  and 
increasing.  I  care  not  how  you  touch  the  contract  system  you 
cannot  bring  it  into  such  relations  to  the  great  penal  and  moral  pur- 
poses which  should  repress  crime,  and  should  if  possible  bring  the 
prisoner  to  a  better  mind,  and  induce  him  to  avoid  crime — which  is. 
a  possible  thing.  Montesinos  proved  that;  I  don't  know  how  large 
a  per  cent,  he  gives,  and  Mr.  Cordier  proved  it  also.  Speaking  of 
the  manner  of  reaching  that  question  of  restraining,  we  cannot  do 
it  through  a  contract  method,  can  we?     [To  Dr.  Wines.] 

Dr.  Wines  :  Not  always. 

Dr.  Harris  :  In  this  State  we  have  got  now  fully  twice  as 
many  felon  convicts  as  five  millions  of  people  with  our  system  of 
education  and  religious  advantages  and  the  flourishing  condition 
of  industries  in  the  State  of  New  York  should  warrant,  for  a  civil- 
ized people.  We  have  twice  as  many  felon  convicts,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  uncaught  criminals.  How  shall  we  reduce  this 
number?  The  little  flourishing  county  of  Gloucestershire  reduced 
its  felon  convicts  in  a  short  period  so  that  they  were  only  two  out 
of  six  per  cent. 

The  Chairman  :  How  did  it  reduce  it  ? 

Dr.  Harris  :  By  taking  hold  of  the  duty  towards  the  prisoner  ? 

Dr.  Wines  :  Yes,  and  the  young — saving  the  children. 

Dr.  Harris  :  It  has  all  been  brought  about  in  our  short  mem- 
ories and  within  a  brief  period. 

Dr.  Wines  :  Within  a  generation. 

Dr.  Harris  :  Within  fifteen  years. 

Dr.  Wines  :  No,  not  within  fifteen  years. 

Dr.  Harris:  We  will  say  twenty-five  years.  Now,  how  will 
we  reduce  the  relative  proportions  of  the  offending  classes  to  those 
who  live  without  crime?  Is  that  duty  before  our  minds  at  this 
moment  in  treating  of  prison  labor?  If  so,  we  have  got  to  reach 
out  and  find  how  to  make  these  industries  contribute  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  hopes  and  purposes,  and  consciousness  of  an  ability 
and  a  duty  to  support  life  by  honest  labor.  I  have  conversed  with 
some  12,000  different  people  who  have  done  crime.     I  have  cqn- 
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versed  with  upwards  of  1400  separately  and  entirely  alone — in  a 
room  alone,  who  have  done  felonious  crime,  in  one  period  of  fifteen 
months  exactly.  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  deplora- 
ble condition  of  the  criminal  as  needing  influences  that  even  in 
my  life  I  consider  brought  by  the  necessities  of  industry  and 
habits  of  diligence.  Here  is  a  man  (who  is  educated  or  unedu- 
cated as  the  case  may  be)  who  needs  these  influences.  He  feels 
none  of  them.  He  does  his  duty,  he  does  his  task  ;  and  if  you 
praise  some  particular  work  that  he  does,  privately  to  him,  and 
show  him  the  excellence  it  possesses,  he  will  sometimes  even 
drop  a  tear,  showing  the  intense  susceptibility  to  appreciation. 
A  girl  that  was  brought  from  one  of  your  Connecticut  cities  to 
a  house  of  industry  at  Middletown,  was  making  a  dollar  a  day 
one  day  when  I  visited  the  little  shop,  where  she  was  working 
alone  at  a  certain  trade,  and  going  to  school  five  hours.  She  was 
brought  there  in  manacles  and  her  conversation  and  her  disposition 
seemed  beyond  all  good  influence.  In  three  months  she  was  earn- 
ing her  dollar  a  day  and  she  was  so  pleased  when  she  found  that  a 
gentleman  of  Connecticut  and  I  were  attracted  by  the  excellence 
of  her  work,  which  certainly  evinced  great  taste  and  great  ability, 
though  she  had  not  the  mechanism  to  perfect  it,  but  she  had  all  the 
aptitude — she  was  so  pleased  that  the  expression  of  her  gratifica- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  recollections  of  a  day's  visit  to 
that  institution.  I  enquired  about  her  a  short  time  ago  to  know 
what  had  become  of  her.  This  was  in  1873  that  it  occurred.  I 
learned  that  she  had  gone  out  and  done  well,  and  if  you  ask  Mr. 
Eockwell  about  her,  or  Eeverend  Mr.  Bradford,  you  will  find  that 
that  particular  girl  has  been  saved.  By  what  ?  Not  altogether  by 
learning  to  read  and  write,  not  altogether  by  the  school,  but  by  the 
use  they  made  of  industry.  At  this  time  her  conversation  was  so 
bad  that  by  a  mere  slip,  by  an  automatic  badness  which  she  had 
of  vulgarity,  loose  language  that  she  learned  in  the  streets — for  she 
was  a  prostitute,  an  utterly  ruined  child — that  she  was  kept  alone 
at  her  work,  no  other  girl  was  in  her  presence,  she  was  entirely 
away,  and  yet  treated  so  that  she  did  not  feel  it  severely  ;  that  is, 
she  was  classified  in  such  a  manner  that  she  might  be  saved.  Now, 
what  we  are  doing  for  children  we  can  bring  in  principle,  to  bear 
through  all  the  ranks  of  crime.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  making 
our  prisons  pay  much  better  than  they  do,  because  we  see  in 
the  handling  of  a  particular  group,  where  the  whole  problem  can 
be  reduced  to  something  that  an  individual  handles,  that  the  sub- 
ject becomes  at  once  open  to  business-like  treatment.  The  indus- 
tries can  be  varied  so  that  instead  of  having  seven  or  eight 
industries,  or  nine,  as  we  have  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 
State  prisons,  you  might,  as  Doctor  Wines  has  said,  have  a  large 
number. 

Dr.  Wines  :  Colonel  Montesinos  had  forty-three  in  one  prison. 

Mr.  Betile  :  I  have  gathered  from  the  very  interesting  remarks 
that  I  have  heard  you  deliver,  this  fact,  that  the  success  of  any 
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system  very  largely  depends  upon  the  character  of  men  that 
administer  that  system;  that  under  a  contract  system,  or  under  a 
public  account  system,  the  interests  of  the  State,  the  interests  of 
the  criminals,  and  thereby  the  interests  of  society,  will  be  made  or 
marred  largely  by  the  men  that  administer  that  system.  You  have 
adduced  examples  here  showing  the  evils  in  some  cases  of  the  con- 
tract system  from  intermeddling  perniciously  with  prisoners,  and 
you  have  adduced  examples  to  show  how  they  have  saved  from 
ruin  a  prison  under  the  present  system  administered  by  State  offi- 
cials. In  view  of  the  transparent  weaknesses  of  human  nature  and 
of  the  difficulties  which  will  always  occur  in  getting  the  right 
kind  of  men  in  office,  is  not  the  whole  matter  largely  remanded 
back  to  individual  capability  and  honesty  and  desire  of  the  men 
who  administer  any  system,  whether  its  influence  shall  be  for  good 
and  not  for  evil  ? 

Dr.  Harris:  I  am  completely  of  the  opinion  that  an  affirmative 
answer  is  justified,  and  I  closed  my  note  to  Mr.  Allinson  by  say- 
ing that  prison-keeping  must  be  made  an  expert  vocation.  Per- 
haps the  improvements  must  begin  at  this  very  point  of  labor, 
and  I  see  the  importance  of  beginning  at  this  point,  whenever  I 
visit  a  prison;  so  that  my  personal  views  are  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  answer  you  would  elicit  from  me,  but  that  is  not  the  point 
that  I  was  asked  to  respond  to,  therefore  I  have  not  alluded  to  it 
in  any  other  than  these  general  terms. 

Mr.  Bettle  :  It  seemed  to  be  logically  deduced  from  the  tone 
of  your  remarks. 

Dr.  Harris:  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  Erie 
County  penitentiary  would  have  gone  to  the  dogs  or  would  have 
become  a  golgotha,  since  Mr.  Fulton  left  it,  except  for  the  great 
excellence  of  the  contractors  and  their  hired  superintendent.  Were 
all  the  officers  incapable  to-day  he  would  have  a  personal  hold  as 
the  manager  of  all  this  machinery,  but  these  are  short  term,  men 
and  felons  are  all  mixed  up  together  you  know,  as  we  manage  our 
local  penitentiaries. 

Mr.  Bettle  :  Take  Elmira,  where  Mr.  Brockway  administers  the 
affairs  of  the  prison,  I  suppose  a  model  man  and  one  largely 
acceptable,  from  his  aptitude  for  his  position,  and  who  given 
almost  a  carte  blanche  to  do  as  he  pleases,  and  suppose  Mr.  Brockway 
should  die,  wouldn't  it  be  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty  to  sup- 
ply his  place,  and  does  not  now  the  success  of  that  experiment 
largely  depend  upon  Mr.  Brockway  himself  and  his  particular  apti- 
tude and  talent  for  the  position  that  he  fills? 

Dr.  Harris:  I  must  say  that  I  know  (and  from  a  very  strong 
attachment  to  the  man  too),  that  it  is  a  part  of  his  plan  and  duty 
to  so  organize  his  affairs  that  were  he  to  die  to-night  the  machinery 
would  run  on  ;  and  the  managers  have  never  neglected  for  a  single 
day  their  duty  to  such  an  extent  that  there  would  be  any  collapse 
or  disarrangement  in  such  a  case.  Any  great  workman  like  Mr. 
Brockway  will  not  let  anything  depend  upon  his  own  individuality. 
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Mr.  Brockway  was  brought  there  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  his 
great  experience  and  individuality  in  all  respects  upon  this  prison, 
because  he  is  a  specially  peculiar  man,  as  General  Pilsbury  and 
his  father  in  New  Hampshire  were. 

Mr.  Bettle  :  A  man  with  those  designs  does  not  always  carry 
out  the  principle. 

Dr.  Harris  :  I  will  answer  that  by  mentioning  this.  If  you  are 
acquainted  with  General  Meigs,  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  you  would  say  that  it  is  not  strange  that  after  all  the 
war  was  a  success,  though  at  times  the  pontoon  bridges  did  not 
get  in  place  at  Fredericksburg ;  and  if  General  Meigs  were  to 
die  to-day  the  methods  of  his- office,  the  construction  of  the  public 
service  under  his  hands,  has  received  such  impress,  that  his  life 
is  not  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the  work.  It  is  just  so 
with  Mr.  Brockway,  and  there  need  be  no  anxiety  for  what  may 
occur  in  the  appointments  of  Providence  in  that  respect.  We  have 
got  to  have  such  men.  There  is  the  first  point;  we  have  got  to 
have  such  men  and  to  consider  the  duty  of  maintaining  a  considera- 
ble number  of  men  as  prison  masters.  That  is  the  very  refrain  of 
these  last  two  great  congresses  in  Europe,  and  I  think  you  will  all 
agree  that  the  instruction  of  prison  masters  is  the  great  necessity 
of  the  country. 

Dr.  Wines  :   Yes. 

Dr.  Harris:  Now,  we  have  such  prison  masters  in  our  country. 
We  have  enough  to  go  to  work  with  and  make  an  entire  success. 

Mr.  Bettle:  Has  it  not  been  your  experience — I  think  it  has 
been  the  experience  of  many — that  any  enterprise  conducted  by  the 
State  officials  languishes  and  fails  of  its  proper  consummation. 
In  other  words,  that  the  system  of  public  responsibility — I  mean 
the  system  administered  by  public  officials,  open  to  the  changes  of 
partisan  politics  frequently — and  while  that  is  very  deplorable,  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  exactly  avoid  it — that  the  system  of  public 
responsibility  leaves  an  opportunity  for  a  very  great  evil.  It  seems 
that  men  who  are  ordinarily  honest  in  their  relations  with  other 
men,  the  moment  they  become  State  officers,  or  deal  with  the  State, 
becomes  a  little  dishonest,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  if  they  are  not  dis- 
honest, they  are  not  so  economical,  and  do  not  give  their  minds  to 
the  thing  as  they  would  if  their  private  interests  were  consulted. 

Dr.  Harris  :  We  have  a  grand  exception  to  that  terrible  experi- 
ence of  the  States  in  the  military  service. 

Mr.  Bettle:  It  is  the  exception? 

Dr.  Harris  :  It  is  the  exception.  What  is  the  reason  ?  There 
is  a  reason  for  it  that  we  can  bring  to  bear,  if  we  dare  make  a  gen- 
eral effort.  The  military  service  offers  a  vocation  and  a  reward  for 
continued  service  and  for  honorable  record.  It  does  not  offer  money 
to  any  great  extent ;  it  offers  recognition  based  upon  merit,  and  upon 
the  value  of  a  record. 

Mr.  Bettle  :  Even  that  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  life  or 
death  of  superior  officer. 
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Dr.  Harris  :  Until  we  have  prison  officers  who  know  that  their 
record  is  to  be  defended,  who  know  that  their  record  is  made  for  the 
State  and  has  a  value,  a  recognized  value  in  connection  with  the 
State,  I  doubt  if  we  shall  get  good  prison  administration.  Of 
course,  we  get  a  great  many  collateral  questions  all  around  our  main 
question  the  moment  we  proceed  to  examine  the  method  of  appoint- 
ment of  officers,  or  the  maintenance  of  the  service  in  our  prisons, 
but  we  can  hold  prison  officials  and  even  Governors,  to  their  respon- 
sibility— we  can  hold  them  to  their  duty,  so  that  a  Governor  will 
not  dare  use  the  prison  for  his  personal  purposes. 

The  Chairman:  Would  the  conflict  between  free  labor  and  con- 
vict labor  be  any  less  if  the  prisons  were  conducted  by  the  State 
than  where  they  are  conducted  by  contractors? 

Dr.  Harris  :  In  the  State  of  New  York,  where  we  have  the 
largest  number  of  convicts  and  the  greatest  variety  of  industries — 
unless  New  Jersey  has  greater,  but  where  we  have  an  average  cer- 
tainly for  the  flourishing  portions  of  our  country,  I  say  understand- 
ing^, having  gone  over  the  grouud  to  see  what  are  our  industries, 
and  conversed  with  nearly  one  thousand  great  organizers  and 
capitalists  of  the  industries,  with  reference  to  their  concern  in  men 
that  do  reform ;  I  say  understanding!)',  that  with  our  four  thousand 
felon  convicts,  five  thousand  nearly,  that  must  be  worked  under  wise 
administration  and  a  distribution  of  those  industries,  (taking  the  cat- 
alogue that  you  can  put  in  the  open  market  and  sell  by  contract 
even,  and  those  that  you  can  manage  without  contractors),  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  prison  industries  within  the  State  of  New  York 
could  be  so  conducted  that  not  one  capitalist  or  industry  need  feel 
or  would  have  ground  of  complaint  that  the  convict  industries 
oppressed  the  free  industries,  because  they  could  always  be  kept 
below  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
any  given  industry. 

The  Chairman  :  You  rather  evade  my  question,  not  intention- 
ally of  course,  but  your  reply  suggests  another  question.  Under 
State  control  would  there  be  a  greater  diversity  of  industries,  and 
would  a  greater  diversity  avoid  the  evil  effects  of  competition  ? 

Dr.  Harris:    By  a  sufficient  diversity. 

The  Chairman:  Is  there  a  greater  opportunity  for  diversity  of 
industries  under  the  State  account  than   under  the  contract  system  ? 

Dr.  Harris:  Very  much  greater;  for  instance,  in  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Prison  one  day,  when  industries  were  at  a  low  ebb,  after 
passing  through  a  series  of  gangs  of  men  with  the  President 
of  the  new  Prison  Board,  I  sat  down  with  him  and  looked  back 
through  the  yards  and  sheds  where  those  workers  were  on  unusual 
industries,  and  I  said,  "  How  has  Captain  Vial  [the  superintendent] 
^managed  to  get  these  unusual  things  in?"  "  Oh,"  he  says,  "  he 
has  no  difficulty  in  finding  jobs  that  ought  to  be  done  that  can  be 
done  best  in  prison  yards.  This  is  being  done  for  such  a  manufac- 
turer, one  gang  of  men  at  one  thing  and  another  at  another,  a  special 
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line  of  industries  that  a  gang  of  men  of  ten  or  fifteen  can  work  at ! 
You  go  to  the  Rhode  Island  Penitentiary  to-day,  and  you  will  see 
no  idle  men  ;  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  a  little  Yankee  inge- 
nuity is  made  to  flow  out  through  the  daily  orders  and  modes  of  the 
prison  master. 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Pilsbury  is  a  State  official,  is  he  not  ? 

Dr.   Harris:    Yes,  sir;  Superintendent  of  Prisons. 

The  Chairman:  Is  it  not  the  intention  of  Mr.  Pilsbury  to  intro- 
duce single  industries  into  his  prisons  and  thereby  create  great  man- 
ufactories of  each  prison  ? 

Dr.  Harris  :    I  don't  know  Mr.  Pillsbury's  intentions. 

The  Chairman:  Doesn't  it  look  as  if  that  was  his  intention, 
taking  Auburn,  Clinton  and  Sing  Sing? 

Dr.  Harris:  I  am  not  the  critic  of  any  particular  State,  but  if 
under  oath  I  should  tell  of  what  I  know  of  each  State  that  I  visit, 
not  otherwise ;  that  is,  for  such  a  purpose,  because  it  would  involve 
the  opposition  of  views  upon  questions  of  policy.  The  policy  of  our 
State  of  New  York  is  not  safe  for  long  continuance?  It  is  a  suc- 
cess in  respect  to  certain  business  particulars,  and  it  certainly  com- 
mands the  attention  of  every  citizen  and  of  a  great  many  public 
officials. 

The  Chairman:  You  have  in  Sing  Sing  a  contract  for  one  thou- 
sand men  on  stoves,  have  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Harris:  I  think  there  are  1,000  men  employed,  perhaps 
more;  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman:  The  entire  number  of  men  at  Clinton  are  en- 
gaged in  hatting,  are  they  not? 

Dr.  Harris  :  I  don't  know  what  the  number  is,  but  about  400  is 
supposed  to  be  the  limit. 

The  Chairman  :  Is  there  any  other  industry  than  hatting  car- 
ried on  there  ? 

Dr.  Harris:    No  productive  industry. 

The  Chairman  :  Then,  is  not  the  tendency  of  the  policy  to  con- 
centrate single  industries  in  single  prisons? 

Dr.  Harris  :  That  is  the  simple  result  of  an  attempt  to  make  the 
balance  sheet  acceptable  financially.  It  has  no  other  intention  or 
meaning  known  to  me.  I  have  visited  the  prison  a  great  many 
times  since  the  new  sj^stem  was  organized.  It  is  as  plain  as  day 
that  it  is  a  simple  question  of  getting  before  the  public  with  a  bal- 
ance sheet  that  is  acceptable  in  just  the  one  particular,  that  it  shows 
the  balance  on  the  right  side. 

The  Chairman  :  Then,  take  human  nature  as  it  is,  put  your  con- 
tractors all  ouiside  of  your  prison  walls,  have  no  contract  labor  in 
your  prison,  would  not  the  same  influence  to  make  the  balance  of 
the  balance  sheet  appear  on  the  right  side,  influence  men  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  State  to  concentrate  labor  in  the  prisons  in  order  to 
make  it  pay  ? 

Dr.  Harris:  On  the  contrary;  certainlv  on  the  contrary. 

The  Chairman  ;  Why  would  Mr.  Pillsbury  act  different  from 
other  men  ?     He  is  a  State  officer. 
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Dr.  Harris  :  You  put  two  propositions  together,  viz.,  to  concen- 
trate labor  and  to  secure  a  result.  Were  a  manufacturer,  a  man  ac- 
customed to  the  management  of  investments  and  making  capital 
show  its  return  of  clear  gain  every  quarter,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion to-day  the  muscle  and  the  sense  that  is  available  for  production 
in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  prisons,  he  would  deliberately  call 
to  his  aid  men  who  could  manage  not  less  than  twenty  industries, 
and  he^  would  call  to  his  aid  men  who  could  make  a  success  in  their 
specialty.     He  would  certainly  do  it  or  he  would  break. 

The  Chairman:  You  are  acquainted  with  the  State  Prison  at 
Thomaston,  Maine? 

Dr.  Harris  :  Yes  ;  I  never  have  visited  it. 

The  Chairman  :  Wasn't  it  the  policy  of  Mr.  Rice  to  make  his 
balance  show  upon  the  right  side  of  the  ledger? 

Dr.  Harris  :  Undoubtedly,  and  undoubtedly  he  introduced  an 
industry  that  in  that  in  that  particular  region  had,  by  an  accident, 
not  by  the  wisest  provision,  came  to  be  an  exclusive  industry.  The 
same  at  Jefferson vi lie,  Indiana.  It  may  become  convenient,  as  in 
southern  Indiana,  to  take  up  wagon  making  and  coach  making.  It 
may  be  that  men  will  take  just  such  a  short-sighted  view  of  the 
management  of  prison  industries.  In  New  Hampshire,  for  instance, 
they  have  mad  a  good  thing  at  making  bedsteads,  as  an  almost 
exclusive  industry  for  a  great  many  years.  It  is  a  mistaken  view. 
We  are  all  learning  something,  for  even  Mr.  Brockway,  in  his  expe- 
riments, went  so  largely  into  cabinet  making,  that  he  tells  you  it 
was  not  the  best  thing  to  do  to  throw  the  whole  industry  of  the 
prison  into  one  line  of  production.  What  I  state  to  you  is  true  in 
the  experience  of  all  countries,  I  think.  Doctor  Wines,  I  think, 
must  know  better  in  detail  than  I  can,  having  seen  these  European 
experiments,  but  the  distribution  of  labor  is  based  upon  the  various 
capacities  of  men  who  are  in  prison  They  vary  all  the  way  from 
the  idiot  and  the  man  broken  by  alcoholism  up  to  the  man  of  the 
largest  talent  and  greatest  brain.  In  order  to  use  all  this  talent  and 
all  this  sense  you  must  distribute  the  industries.  You  converse 
with  such  a  prison  official  as  Colonel  Grove  was  in  Ohio,  a  regular 
military  man,  or  such  a  man  as  General  Pilsbury  was  in  his  large 
experience,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  settled  in  the  convictions  of 
the  best  prison  men  that  you  must  have  a  great  variety  of  labor  in 
order  to  secure  the  interest  and  attention,  and  the  beneficial  results 
of  labor  upon  convicts. 

The  Chairman:  We  admit  that.  The  point  we  are  arriving  at 
now  is,  under  which  system  can  that  diversity  of  industries  be 
obtained.  You  say  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Pilsbury  con- 
centrated all  the  available  strength  of  the  prison  upon  one  industry, 
bedsteads.  You  say  at  Thomaston,  Maine,  Mr.  Rice  concentrated 
his  men  upon  carriage  making,  practically.  Now,  in  one  is  the 
State  account  (in  Maine),  and  in  the  other  is  the  contract  system, 
and  yet  both  arrive  at  tho  same  result,  concentration.  In  the  Maine 
prison  didn't  we  see  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  another  result,  which  is 
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arrived  at  at  Concord,  to  wit,  financial  success  through  fraud  and 
deception  ? 

Dr.  Harris  :  I  can  only  say  that  each  of  these  lessons  has 
strengthened  the  conviction  of  those  who  study  the  physiological 
necessities  of  these  questions,  that  we  must  have  a  distribution  of 
industries  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  greatest  moral  results 
of  labor;  that  these  are  all  mistakes,  and  to  me  they  seem  to  be  stupid 
mistakes,  like  that  mistake  in  Canada  which  put  the  whole  of  that 
great  prison  upon  the  making  of  rolling  stock,  cars.  It  fairly  broke 
the  capitalists  that  undertook  it,  and  they  had  to  negotiate  with  the 
Government  and  sell  out.  It  was  a  great  mistake.  It  is  a  mistake 
as  regards  men.  Why  does  Montesinos  have  forty  odd  industries? 
He  was  reaching  a  result,  and  he  had  the  genius  of  a  man  who  had 
long  dealt  with  his  fellow  men  as  a  military  officer. 

Mr.  Bettle:  Why  does  Mr.  Brockway  confine  his  men  to  two 
industries,  275  making  brushes,  and  100  in  hollow  ware,  and  he  is 
about  to  double  the  number  ? 

Dr.  Harris  :  Mr.  Brockway  has  no  control  over  that  matter ;  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  managers. 

Mr.  Bettle  :  That  is  public  account. 

Dr.  Harris  :  Public  account.  He  began  with  sixty  inmates,  and 
repeated  visits  which  I  have  made  there  convinced  me  that  this  dis- 
tribution of  industries  there  is  certain  to  be  a  necessity,  and  conver- 
sation with  the  manager  proves  that  I  am  entirely  sustained  in  that. 
With  reference  to  that  doubling  of  the  number  on  a  particular  busi- 
ness, the  varieties  of  labor  will  certainly  be  established  then.  You 
ask  Mr.  Brock wa}7,  you  ask  certain  managers.  The  manager  is  the 
one  to  say  whether  another  industry  at  any  time  shall  be  introduced. 
The  superintendent  simply  obeys  orders. 

Mr.  Bettle:  I  understood  him  to  say  when  I  was  there  that  he 
intended  to  double  the  number  of  men   engaged  upon  hollow  ware. 

Dr.  Harris  :  That  is  the  intention  of  the  managers  I  know,  and 
Mr.  Brockway  simply  speaks  of  what  the  managers  are  doing,  and 
he  is  their  alter  ego. 

Mr.  Bettle  :  The  tendency  to  concentration  seems  to  exist  there 
under  public  account. 

Dr.  Harris  :  I  have  known  that  institution  from  its  inception, 
and  can  say  that  it  never  will  result  if  the  managers  continue  their 
present  temper  of  investigation  of  the  questions  which  they  have 
to  settle.  They  have  got  to  settle  certain  questions.  They  have 
settled  one  which  you  mentioned,  upon  a  basis  which  will  give 
them  trouble.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  details  of  it.  Mr.  Brockway 
is  not  responsible  for  that.     It  is  not  his  view  that  it  should  be  done. 

The  Chairman  :  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  long  contact  with  the  criminal 
classes  tends  to  harden  men,  unless  they  are  humanitarians,  like 
yourself  and  Dr.  Wines  ? 

Dr.  Harris  :  No,  sir,  a  good  man,  a  man  himself  moral  and 
sound,  never  allows  that  as. the  result.  Witness  the  service  in  hos- 
pitals, of  physicians;    witness  the  service  of  our  oldest  and  best 
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prison  physicians  in  the  world.  It  occurs  in  men  who  are  annoyed 
and  made  selfish  by  their  duties,  and  such  men  should  not  be 
selected  for  the  service.  It  will  occur  in  ordinary  men,  bat  it  does 
not  occur  in  the  man  who  is  fit  from  the  first  to  be  a  prison  official. 

The  Chairman  :  Isn't  it  the  ordinary  men,  who  are,  as  a  rule, 
under-officers  in  prisons? 

Dr.  Harris:  One  of  the  oldest  prison  officers,  and  the  most 
important  in  all  Switzerland,  is  Dr.  Guillaume,  a  medical  gentleman 
of  the  very  largest  acquaintance  with  prison  industries,  necessities, 
philosophy,  duty,  discipline,  etc.  Everything  he  does  and  says,  and 
all  his  instructions  up  to  the  present  time,  show  that  all  ranks  of 
criminals  are  appreciated  by  him.  The  moment  you  look  for  men 
fit  to  be  permanently  officers  of  the  prisons,  you  will  find  them 
with  ready  ear  to  listen  to  the  plea  of  the  friendless,  and  consider 
the  wants  of  those  that  need  to  be  aided  and  strengthened  by  the 
prison  officials  in  his  relation  to  the  prison.  I  wish  to  put  in  my 
objection  to  the  view  that  is  entertained,  because  the  difficulty  is 
that  we  allow  men  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  prisoners,  who,  as 
military  officers,  would  have  discipline  by  setting  worthy  young 
soldiers  up  on  a  barrel,  and  making  them  an  object  of  ridicule. 
We  see  military  officers  brought  into  prisons  who  are  not  of  the 
right  kind,  but  when  you  see  the  right  kind  of  a  military  officer 
brought  into  a  prison,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  Chairman  :  You  spoke  some  time  ago  in  regard  to  educa- 
ting prisoners.  To  which  do  you  attach  the  greatest  importance, 
the  education  in  the  ordinary  book  learning,  or  the  education  in 
trade — the  ability  to  sustain  one's  self  by  the  labor  of  his  hands 
after  he  is  dismissed  from  prison. 

Dr.  Harris:  I  think  I  have  another  kind  of  education  in  mind. 
It  is  the  industrial  education,  to  effect  a  moral  discipline,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  truant  children  of  Boston  and  New  York;  an  industrial 
education  in  the  carpenter  shop,  with  tools,  etc.,  which  you  may  see 
now  in  some  of  the  new  efforts  in  Boston,  and  which  will  be  intro- 
duced in  all  our  cities  before  long;  to  teach  these  truants  something 
that  will  bring  out  their  better  qualities,  though  they  may  not  learn 
letters.  An  industrial  education,  which  should  begin  the  day  the 
prisoner  gets  into  prison — an  industrial  education  in  one  way  or 
another,  even  though  he  may  not  have  had  a  collegiate  education, 
is  the  thing  I  have  in  mind.  The  education  in  letters  is  a  com- 
paratively subordinate  question.  Of  the  23,000  found  in  prisons  in 
the  last  census,  something  over  6,000.  I  think,  could  not  write.  In 
footing  up  the  total  of  all  our  penitentiaries,  year  by  year,  for  10 
years,  I  find  that  just  about  30  per  cent,  cannot  read  and  write.  I 
speak  of  the  six  penitentiaries  which  have  young  prisoners,  and 
rather  the  minor  classes  of  felons.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  the 
greatest  want  of  these  persons  is  not  the  knowledge  to  read  and 
write,  but  an  industrial  training,  plus  a  certain  amount  of  education, 
which  can  be  wrought  into  them.  That  is  the  idea,  that  the  educa- 
tion should  be  an  industrial  education,  with  a  knowledge  of  letters 
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for  every  one.  Those  that  cannot  read  and  write,  very  shortly 
evince  a  desire  or  an  inaptitude  to  learn,  and  it  is  found  that  the 
greater  number  who  cannot  read  and  write  will,  under  proper  advice 
and  direction  in  prisons,  learn  to  read  and  write.  Some  will  not. 
Those  that  will  learn  can  be  greatly  benefited  through  what  they 
can  be  taught  in  books.  Those  that  will  not  learn,  and  the  number 
is  large — probably  it  is  not  half  of  those  that  do  not  at  first  know 
how  to  read  and  write,  but  those  that  will  not  learn — belong  to  the 
class  of  persons  that  can  only  be  taught  morally  and  industrially, 
and  that  is  a  sad  class  of  persons.  They  belong  in  the  lowest  rank, 
and  the  most  dangerous  ranks  of  criminals,  or  they  belong  to  the 
imbeciles.  It  is  not  the  main  question  how  to  get  in  the  school 
education,  but  how  to  get  in  the  whole  education,  the  moral  pressure 
of  reward  for  duty  and  merit,  of  recognition,  of  penalty,  all  of 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  prison  system,  and  which  is  not  compli- 
cated; it  is  just  as  simple  as  the  management  of  a  father  with  his 
wayward  children.  If  he  had  two  or  three  different  crops  of  them 
from  different  mothers,  they  may  evince  a  wide  difference  of  tem- 
perament. 

The  Chairman  :  Is  this  industrial  education  in  your  opinion  dis- 
advantageous or  otherwise  to  the  free  artisan  and  laborer? 

Dr.  Harris:  No,  for  this  very  reason,  as  Sir  Walter  Croften 
showed  many  years  ago,  and  as  the  prison  commissioners  in  Ireland 
and  others  have  testified ;  I  can  show  it  in  the  printed  reports 
where  the  question  is  up  what  shall  be  done  about  the  industries, 
what  trades  shall  men  follow.  Men  who  have  a  knowledge  of  a 
trade  before  they  go  to  prison,  or  an  occupation,  if  it  is  a  useful 
and  honorable  one,  are  quite  sure  to  return  to  that  occupation,  no 
matter  what  trade  they  have  learned  in  prison.  Therefore  the 
learning  of  a  trade  in  prison  does  not  go  to  increase  the  total  ranks 
of  the  trade  class  to  the  extent  of  the  number  that  have  learned 
the  trade  in  prison.  That  is  an  important  fact.  I  will  not  descant 
upon  it,  because  I  have  recently  published  something  on  the  sub- 
ject which  I  will  place  in  your  hands,  but  the  fact  is  they  generally 
return  to  any  good  occupation  they  followed  before,  the  farmer  to 
his  farm,  the  clerk  to  his  clerical  duties,  and  so  on  ;  but  the  in- 
fluence of  an  industry  to  such  persons,  the  influence  of  steady  toil, 
is  a  separate  thing  from  the  mere  learning  of  something'  by 
which  he  is  to  live  in  the  hereafter.  But  those  persons  who  have 
never  learned  anything  before  will  not  unfrequently  follow  the  oc- 
cupation that  they  learn  in  prison. 

The  Chairman  :  Now,  in  summing  up,  if  I  understand  you 
right,  you  say  you  would  abolish  contract  labor  in  prison  just  so 
soon  as  the  present  contracts  expire  ? 

Dr.  Haeris  :  I  should  not  unless  I  could  bring  to  bear  such  a 
pressure  upon  the  parties  who  govern  in  States  that 'they  would  at- 
tempt a  general  reform.     I  would  say  that  there  are  certain  indus- 
tries and  there  are  certain  States  in  which  there  are  certain  necessi 
ties,  which  I  think  you  must  all  have  thought  of  more  than  I,  which 
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require  that  in  order  to  keep  up  the  industries  steadily  a  certain 
amount  of  labor  under  contract,  through  piece  work  or  some  other 
method  of  getting  it,  may  be  found  necessary.  For  instance,  we 
will  take  the  industry  that  you  have  in  Connecticut  so  largely,  that 
of  wire  weaving  or  wire  manufacturing.  I  dare  say  that  those  who 
hold  the  patents  might  for  a  time  do  better  than  the  State  would  do, 
and  yet  it  would  be  merely  a  question  of  temporary  expediency 
without  establishing  a  permanent  system  or  a  long  contract.  What 
I  say  is,  that  there  are  certain  trades,  the  weaving  of  wire  cloth  on 
a  large  scale  in  one  of  our  State  prisons,  which  I  watched  one  day 
with  interest  to  see  what  it  led  to,  and  from  my  inquiries  about  the 
learning  of  the  trade,  the  difficulties  of  managing  the  stock,  etc., 
the  weaving  of  wire  cloth  on  a  large  scale  I  think  was  manifestly 
in  better  hands  than  the  State  could  immediately  put  it. 

The  Chairman:  Then,  in  order  to  get  this  answer  in  concise 
form,  you  would  say  until  public  opinion  can  be  educated  up  to 
the  required  standard  you  would  maintain  the  contract  system  ? 

Dr.  Harris:  With  limitations,  certainly. 

The  Chairman  :  Professor  Francis  Wayland,  President  of  the 
State  Prison  Association  of  Connecticut,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  State  Prison  Directors  of  Connecticut,  is  with  us  by 
special  invitation.  We  will  listen  to  whatever  Professor  Wayland 
has  to  say  in  regard  to  contract  labor.  He  understands  the 
special  points  of  our  inquiry,  and  will  confine  himself  to  those  so 
far  as  he  can. 

Professor  Wayland:  As  I  understand  it,  three  commissions 
from  three  different  States  are  here  engaged  in  substantially  the 
same  inquiry.  Now  as  to  the  general  investigation,  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  to  deal  with  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  and  also 
with  probabilities.  Keeping  this  in  view,  let  us  examine  and  con- 
trast the  only  practicable  methods  of  employing  convict  labor,  the 
''  public  account  system"  and  the  "  contract  system."  It  is,  I  think, 
conceded  by  all  intelligent  men  who  have  looked  into  the  question 
that  the  "  public  account  system"  can  only  be  successful  under  non- 
partizan  management.  Is  the  administration  of  any  State  Prison  in 
the  United  States  absolutely  under  non-partizan  control?  Is  there 
any  reasonable  probability  that  in  the  immediate  future  or  in  any 
future  with  which  this  investigation  can  concern  itself  there  will  be 
no  politics  in  our  prisons?  Is  it  worth  while  for  this  commission 
to  consider  the  possible  features  of  an  ideal  system?  Would  it  be 
a  wise  expenditure  of  your  time?  Under  the  best  practicable  con- 
ditions we  are  very  far  from  the  ideal  management  of  penal  institu- 
tions. Perhaps  in  the  matter  of  penal  reform  there  has  been  less 
progress  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  than  with  reference  to  any 
subject  to  which  philanthropy  has  devoted  its  attention  in  this 
country.  Of  course  in  many  cases  the  prisons  are  better,  but  the 
system  is  substantially  unchanged.  Mr.  Brockway's  Reformatory 
at  Elmira  is  an  experiment  to  which  we  all  look  with  great  interest, 
but  it  is  limited  to  convicts  who  have  committed  their  first  offence. 
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Now  the  two  advantages  claimed  in  favor  of  the  "  public  account 
system,"  are  that  it  will  tend  to  greater  diversity  of  labor,  and  will 
therefore  promote  the  interest  of  the  prisoner  by  giving  him  more 
opportunities  for  employment  when  released.  Is  this  theory  con- 
firmed by  the  facts  in  the  case?  Remember  we  are  dealing  with 
what  is  and  is  likely  to  be.  It  has  appeared  already  in  the  course 
of  this  investigation  that  wherever  in  the  United  States  the  "  public 
account  system"  is  in  force,  the  tendency  is  to  concentration  of 
industry  by  diminishing  the  number  of  trades.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious,  and  involves  an  element  which  cannot  be  overlooked  in 
arriving  at  a  just  conclusion.  In  every  State,  certainly  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  there  is  a  public  demand  that  prisons  shall, 
if  possible,  be  made  self-supporting,  i.  e.  that  law  abiding  citizens 
shall  not  be  taxed  to  maintain  convicts.  Whether  this  demand  is 
reasonable  or  justifiable,  is  not,  it  seems  to  me,  a  pertinent  inquiry 
at  this  time.  It  exists  and  is  likely  to  exist  and  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  comparing  the  two  systems.  Therefore,  experience  hav- 
ing apparently  proved  that  a  diversity  of  industries  in  a  prison  tends 
to  diminish  its  income,  we  have  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  concentra- 
tion of  industries  under  the  "  public  account  system."  But  under 
the  best  possible  conditions  is  the  "  public  account  system"  self- 
sustaining?  It  never  has  been  and  assuming  that  prison  manage- 
ment will  not  be  absolutely  non-partizan  it  never  will  be.  The 
occasional  show  of  profit  is  deceptive  and  illusory,  caused  by  an 
incorrect  appraisal  of  the  State  property,  indicating  an  apparent 
profit  where  there  has  really  been  an  absolute  loss.  In  a  recent 
case  where  for  a  period  of  about  fifteen  years  the  balance  had  been 
ostensibly  on  the  credit  side,  a  competent  commission  has  discovered 
that  the  State  is  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  debt.  Arti- 
cles had  been  annually  inventoried  at  their  original  market  value 
when  they  were  actually  valuable  only  as  fuel.  The  fact  is  that  the 
business  of  organizing  the  labor  of  convicts,  providing,  adjusting 
and  regulating  machinery,  purchasing  the  raw  material  and  selling 
the  manufactured  article  under  the  "  public  account  system,"  is 
quite  sufficient  to  consume  all  the  time  of  the  warden,  to  the  virtual 
exclusion  of  what  he  owes  to  the  proper  oversight  of  the  convicts. 
And  when  we  remember  that  the  warden  cannot  successfully  dis- 
charge his  legitimate  duties  without  devoting  a  large  share  of  his 
time  to  personal  intercourse  with  the  prisoners,  it  will  be  seen  that 
under  the  "  public  account  system,"  he  must  either  neglect  what  is 
expected  of  him  as  financial  manager  or  what  is  required  of  him  as 
custodian  of  convicts,  whose  treatment  should  be  reformatory.  In 
one  case  the  deficiency  can  only  be  supplied  by  hiring  at  large 
expense,  persons  competent  to  superintend  the  manufacturing 
department;  in  the  other,  the  prisoners  fail  to  receive  that  personal 
supervision  which  their  best  interests  and  the  welfare  of  society 
demand.  Moreover  the  whole  intelligent  sentiment  of  our  country 
is  opposed  to  the  management  of  mercantile  affairs  by  the  State. 
It  is  believed  that  they  are  always  more  wisely  and  economically 
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conducted  by  individuals  or  private  corporations.  I  think  Senator 
Bettle  touched  the  exact  point  of  this  phase  of  the  question,  when 
he  said  that  "  the  success  or  failure  of  the  '  public  account  system' 
must  always  depend  on  the  character  and  capacity  of  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  prison."  The  method  is  a  bad  one,  but  in  the  hands 
of  an  exceptionally  honest  and  competent  official,  may  for  a  time 
seem  to  produce  good  results.  Let  this  man  be  removed  by  reason 
of  a  change  in  political  control,  or  for  any  cause,  and  his  successor 
will  in  all  probability  be  a  disastrous  failure.  The  system  of  "  con- 
tract labor"  is  not  liable  to  these  objections.  The  directors  of  the 
prison  usually  if  not  invariably  make  the  contracts,  and  the  most 
advantageous  contracts  possible  at  the  time.  This  does  not  require 
great  business  sagacity.  It  simply  consists  in  awarding  the  con- 
tract to  the  highest  bidder,  with  such  safeguards  as  will  secure  its 
fulfilment.  The  honest  and  successful  management  of  business  in 
behalf  of  the  State,  by  officers  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  claim  that  the  "  public 
account  system"  need  not  be  a  failure.  But  the  illustration  is  not 
apposite,  and  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  these  officers 
are  not  designated  to  their  duties  by  political  managers;  secondly, 
their  term  of  public  service  is  for  life  ;  thirdly,  any  army  officer 
betraying  his  trust  is  tried  not  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  selected 
because  they  have  no  opinion  about  the  case,  or  indeed  about  any- 
thing, but  by  a  court-martial,  composed  of  intelligent  and  upright 
men,  whose  decisions  are  rarely  reversed. 

These  considerations  remove  the  members  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ment beyond  the  range  of  possible  analogy.  If  it  is  contended  that 
the  contract  system  operates  injuriously  upon  outside  labor,  it  majr 
be  said,  generally,  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  those  who  object 
to  the  system  on  this  ground;  and  further,  that  so  far  as  the  State 
of  Connecticut  is  concerned,  no  actual  grievance  is  even  alleged. 
Each  State  must  legislate  for  itself,  and  it  will  be  time  enough  for 
Connecticut  to  deal  with  the  problem  when  there  is  any  apparent  or 
pretended  conflict.  Dr.  Harris,  reasoning  from  the  large  prison  pop- 
ulation in  New  York,  seemed  to  think  that  convict  labor  might  pos- 
sibly compete  with  free  labor,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
But  New  York  furnishes  in  this  respect  no  criterion  for  Connecti- 
cut. The  prisons  in  New  York  are  rilled  to  overflowing  from  the 
county  jails  which,  as  I  have  been  recently  informed  by  as  compe- 
tent authority  as  can  be  found  in  the  State,  are  without  exception 
schools  of  vice — not  one  of  them  to  be  compared  to  any  county  jail 
in  Connecticut.  Then,  a^ain,  the  great  mass  of  the  foreign  popula- 
tion comes  to  the  city  of  New  York.  Of  these  the  criminal  portion 
largely  remain  in  or  near  the  city,  and  the  better  part  go  West. 
These  two  causes  combined  give  to  this  State  an  exceptionally  large 
convict  class.  Now  look  at  the  State  of  Connecticut.  We  have  on 
an  average  about  250  convicts — of  these  about  220  arc  employed  in 
labor  under  contract  at  fifty  cents  per  day.  I  know  this  prison 
pretty  thoroughly,  and  I  feel  perfectly  warranted  in  saying  that  it 
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would  not  be  possible  under  the  best  conditions  of  the  "  public 
account  system,"  for  the  men  to  be  better,  more  wisely,  or  more 
humanely  employed.  '  As  to  the  object  of  prison  labor  I  understand 
Dr.  Harris  to  say  that  it  is  not  primarily  to  prepare  .them  for  labor 
outside,  and  for  two  reasons.  First,  that  if  the  men  are  reformed 
when  they  leave  the  prison,  they  generally  resume  the  kinds  of  labor 
to  which  they  were  accustomed  before  their  confinement.  Second, 
because  if  they  are  mechanics,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to 
find  employment  with  other  mechanics.  Employers  can  easily  be 
induced  to  afford  the  reformed  criminal  an  opportunity  to  earn  his 
living  by  honest  labor,  but  his  bitterest  enemy  is  his  fellow-work- 
man, who  has  never  been  in  prison.  He  will  often  refuse  to  be  at 
the  same  bench  or  in  the  same  room  with  the  ex-convict.  He  will 
listen  to  no  appeal  or  argument.  "The  fellow  has  been  in  prison; 
that  is  enough  for  me.1'  It  is  therefore  necessary  in  most  cases  to 
find  employment  for  them  on  farms.  Their  chance  of  permanent 
reform  is  therefore  based  not  so  much  on  the  skill  which  they  have 
acquired  in  certain  kinds  of  mechanical  labor,  as  upon  the  habits  of 
industry,  discipline,  and  obedience  to  rules  which  they  have  formed 
whilst  in  prison.  When  they  were  committed  they  had  no  habits 
but  those  of  dishonesty,  idleness,  and  intemperance.  They  have 
generally  been  in  confinement  long  enough  for  their  constitutions  to 
have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  intemperance.  They  have 
acquired  the  habit  if  not  learned  the  value  of  regular  hours  of  rising 
and  retiring — of  labor,  of  eating,  of  reading:  have  had  nutritious 
diet  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  have  had  the  benefit,  on  the  Sab- 
bath, of  religious  services,  conducted  by  a  faithful  chaplain.  (I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  prison  with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  that  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut).  This,  then,  is  the  true  basis  of  their  con- 
tinued reform,  not  that  they  have  learned  this,  that  or  the  other 
trade,  but  that,  with  an  improved  physical  condition,  they  have 
acquired  habits  which,  if  adhered  to,  will  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  them  as  long  as  they  live.  In  view  of  all  this,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised when  Dr.  Harris,  in  answer  to  the  closing  question  of  the 
Chairman,  replied,  "  that  under  existing  circumstances,  he  would 
prefer  to  maintain  the  'contract  system'  with  limitations."  What 
limitations  would  naturally  occur  to  the  intelligent  prison-reformer? 
In  the  first  place,  the  labor  should  never  be  prejudicial  to  the  health 
of  the  prisoner.  Second,  the  contractor  should  not  be  permitted  to 
over-ride  or  oppress  the  prisoner.  The  contractor  as  represented  in 
each  shop  by  an  "instructor,"  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
discipline.  He  should  be  entrusted  simply  with  the  duty  of  teach- 
ing the  prisoners  to  labor  to  the  best  advantage.  There  should 
always  be  present  in  the  room  a  prison  officer,  to  whom  every  ques- 
tion of  discipline,  everv  complaint  of  neglect  of  duty  could  be  refer- 
red on  the  spot,  and  complaints  from  "  instructors"  should  not  be 
encouraged.  The  convicts  should  be  made  to  learn  by  experience 
that  they  have  rights,  and  that  those  rights  would  be  respected. 
Steady,  even-handed,  uniform  justice  should  be  the  inflexible  rule. 
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And  therefore  the  prison  authorities  should  always  reserve  the  right 
to  compel  the  immediate  discharge  or  exclusion  from  the  prison  of 
any  "instructor"  or  other  agent  of  the  contractor,  whose  influence 
upon  the  prisoners  is  harmful.  He  should  never  be  allowed  to  bully 
or  bribe  them  to  work  beyond  their  strength.  No  honest  contractor 
will  object  to  this  policy.  Indeed  the  best  system  of  rules  that  I 
ever  saw  for  protecting  the  prisoner  from  a  dishonest  or  tyrannical 
instructor,  were  drawn  up  and  offered  by  a  man  who  was  himself  a 
contractor,  and  of  his  own  motion. 

The  Chairman:  Will  you  give  us  your  views  in  regard  to  the 
injury  done  under  the  present  system,  and  whether  that  injury 
would  be  avoided  under  any  other  system? 

Professor  Wayland  :  I  am  glad  that  you  have  called  my  atten- 
tion to  that  matter,  although  I  think  I  have  already  answered  the 
question,  in  part,  at  least.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  here  to  deal 
with  the  question  in  the  way  in  which  I  shall  now  speak  of  it,  but 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  bear  with  me  if  I  am  in  error.  If  in  New 
Jersey,  for  instance,  the  kind  of  employment  carried  on  in  the  State 
Prison  interferes  disastrously  with  existing  forms  of  occupation,  that 
is  a  matter  to  be  settled  by  the  Commission  acting  for  that  State, 
and  it  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  how  it  should  be  done.  In  Connecti- 
cut it  is  not  contended  by  any  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  the 
business  of  boot  and  shoemaking  as  carried  on  in  our  prison,  has  an 
injurious  effect  upon  that  branch  or  upon  any  other  branch  of  indus- 
try in  the  State.  So  far,  then,  as  Connecticut  is  concerned,  there- 
fore, I  conceive  it  to  be  a  purely  speculative  question.  Is  not  that 
true,  Mr.  Tweedy? 

Mr.  Tweedy:  In  regard  to  its  efftct  upon  the  labor  in  the  State? 

Professor  Wayland:  In  any  respect? 

Mr.  Tweedy  :  It  is  a  contingent  question,  yes. 

Professor  Wayland:  You  call  it  contingent,  1  call  it  specula- 
tive, I  presume  we  mean  about  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Tweedy:  The  trouble  is  that  we  have  not  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  the  Board  of  Directors,  that  is  we  have  no  confidence 
that  they  will  take  our  view  of  the  question  and  keep  the  convicts 
employed  in  exactly  the  same  occupation  in  which  they  are  now 
employed  ;  what  we  would  like  is  permanency  in  the  occupation  of 
the  convicts  there. 

Professor  Wayland  :  Exactly,  but  in  three  years  you  and  all 
your  friends  may  be  out  of  the  hat  business,  may  be  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  business. 

Mr.  Tweedy:  We  may  be  driven  to  it. 

Professor  Wayland  :  No,  you  cannot  be  driven  to  it,  and  is  it 
not  unjust  to  bind  us  in  the  future  to  one  kind  of  work,  while  your 
own  capital  is  free  to  flow  into  any  channel?  Why  should  you 
say  that  the  Directors  should  be  debarred  from  some  particular 
mode  of  employment  when  in  six  months,  owing  to  a  change  in 
your  own  business,  you  might  have  no  objection  to  it?    Dr.  Wines 
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is,  on  general  principles,  sound  in  his  views  on  this  point;  I  think,  if 
you  consider  it  fairly,  you  will  yourself  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. The  moment  you  have  hit  upon  any  form  of  labor  or  any 
mode  of  regulating  it  which  is  intrinsically  the  best  for  the  prisoner, 
that  is  the  true  system  and  the  exact  kind  of  labor  to  be  employed, 
without  regard  to  the  temporary  effect  upon  the  industries  outside. 
The  importance  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  State,  to  the  moral 
interests  of  the  State,  to  every  conceivable  interest  of  the  State  of 
having  the  prisoner  under  the  best  possible  conditions  for  improve- 
ment and  reform  is  superior  to  every  other  consideration.  When 
you  weigh  the  difference  to  the  community  between  a  skillful  un- 
scrupulous criminal,  whether  a  bank  robber,  a  burglar,  an  incen- 
diary or  a  forger,  and  the  same  man  reformed,  returned  to  the  ranks 
of  honesty  and  industry,  I  think  you  must  agree  that  the  question 
of  his  employment  in  the  prison  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  most 
surely  lead  to  this  result  transcends  every  other  consideration. 

The  Chairman  :  You  put  that  on  the  ground  of  benefit  to  all 
classes,  the  laboring  and  the  manufacturing,  after  his  dismissal  from 
prison  ? 

Professor  Wayland  :  I  do.  Whenever  you  can  say  that  any 
given  form  of  employment  under  any  given  conditions  is  best 
adapted  to  the  reformation  of  the  convict,  you  have  the  kind  of  em- 
ployment, the  kind  of  system  that  you  want. 

Mr.  Murphy  :  Do  you  think  it  makes  any  difference  to  the  con- 
vict what  he  works  at?  Is  not  one  employment  just  as  good  as 
another  to  promote  this  very  object  that  is  so  desirable? 

Professor  Wayland  :  Yes,  I  think  so,  if  it  is  as  good  for  the 
health  and  spirits  of  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Murphy  :  That  is,  that  in  your  view  it  makes  no  difference. 

Professor  Wayland  :  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Lichtman  :  When  you  speak  of  learning  a  trade,  do  you 
take  into  account  the  difficulty  of  a  convict  obtaining  employment 
in  that  trade  outside? 

Professor  Wayland:  It  is  certainly  true  that  from  the  mo- 
ment the  prisoner  is  locked  in  his  cell,  his  former  respectable 
friends  or  associates  of  his  own  class  turn  their  backs  upon  him. 

Mr.  Litchman:  But  it  is  claimed  that  when  he  is  released  he 
has  the  means  of  gaining  employment  by  what  he  has  learned  in 
prison. 

Professor  Wayland  :  So  he  has,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Litchman  :  Supposing  the  trade  that  he  learns  in  the  prison 
is  not  carried  on  outside,  when  he  is  discharged  does  he  not  start 
just  where  he  was  when  he  went  in? 

Professor  Wayland  :  Far  from  it j  if  he  cannot  find  employ- 
ment of  the  kind  which  he  pursued  in  prison,  still  he  is  much  bet- 
ter qualified  to  enter  any  field  of  labor  than  when  he  entered  the 
prison. 

Mr.  Litchman  :  He  comes  into  prison  knowing  no  trade  ;  in  the 
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prison  he  learns  a  trade  at  which  he  cannot  work  when  he  is  dis- 
charged, where  is  he  better  off? 

Professor  Wayland  :  Because  he  has  gained  habits  of  industry 
and  order  and  an  improved  physical  condition. 

Mr.  Tierney:  What  percentage  of  prisoners  are  returned  to 
prison  ? 

Professor  Wayland:  It  is  impossible  to  say  positively;  in 
Connecticut,  probably  not  a  very  large  percentage.  In  this  respect 
English  prison  statistics  are  much  fuller  and  more  reliable  than 
ours.  In  Great  Britain,  when  a  prisoner  is  discharged  his  photo- 
graph is  forwarded  to  every  considerable  town  in  the  Kingdom  and 
if  he  is  re-arrested  he  can  be  easily  identified.  In  this  country,  the 
discharged  convict  may  be  re-committed  in  every  other  State,  from 
Maine  to  Texas,  under  an  assumed  name,  and  nobody  the  wiser  for 
it.  The  Connecticut  Prison  Association  provides  home  and  em- 
ployment for  all  discharged  prisoners  who  show  a  disposition  to  be 
good  citizens,  and  aims  to  maintain  a  regular  correspondence  with 
them  and  their  employers.  But  when  they  have  earned  a  respect- 
able position,  they  cease  to  write  to  us,  as  a  rule ;  probably  from  a 
natural  desire  to  put  away  their  prison  associations.  I  should  think 
a  much  larger  proportion  than  fifty  per  cent,  were  reformed.  It 
depends  somewhat  upon  what  the  crime  is.  A  horse  thief  is  rarely 
reformed.  There  is  a  strange  fascination  about  this  form  of  felony. 
Frequently  the  discharged  horse-thief  repeats  his  offence  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  his  release. 

[Intermission.] 

E.  D.  Cornell,  President  of  the  National  Hat  Finishers  Associa- 
tion, was  next  called  upon. 

The  Chairman:  You  have  made,  in  your  official  capacity  as 
President  of  a  Trade  Union,  this  question  of  convict  labor  a  study. 
Will  you  give  us  the  result  of  that  study  ? 

Mr.  Cornell:  I  have  given  it  some  thought  as  connected  with 
the  effect  of  convict  labor,  upon  my  own  trade  more  particularly, 
and  in  a  general  way  upon  other  industries.  I  think  I  can  truly  say 
that  at  present  the  convict  labor  employed  at  hatting  in  the  prisons 
of  the  country,  represents  at  least  11  per  cent,  of  the  industry  out- 
side. I  put  it  at  that;  I  think  it  is  a  low  figure  ;  but  I  think  it  will 
reach  that  without  any  doubt,  and  it  not  only  affects  our  interest  in 
that  per  cent  of  work  which  it  deprives  us  of,  but  it  depreciates  the 
value  of  our  goods  in  the  market,  and  consequently  depreciates  the 
wages  of  the  men.  It  is  in  that  light  that  I  have  been  most  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  and  still  I  have  some  general  views  as  regards 
what  I  think  might  be  adduced  in  the  way  of  remedies,  and  if  you, 
gentlemen,  would  care  to  hear  them,  I  will  give  them  to  you. 

The  Chairman  :  You  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Cornell  :  I  think,  gentlemen,  to  begin  with,  that  the  con- 
tract system  is  wrong  in   all  points  of  view.     I  think  it  is  wrong 
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first  to  give  any  man,  any  individual,  a  contract  in  a  prison,  because 
I  think  that  all  the  results  of  the  labor  of  prisoners  should  go  to  the 
State,  in  order  to  reduce  the  taxes  necessary  to  maintain  them. 
That  is  the  first  ground.  The  second  ground  is:  I  think  it  is  wrong 
to  the  industries  outside  represented  in  the  prison,  because  it  not 
only  deprives,  those  industries  of  a  certain  amount  of  work  and  de- 
preciates the  value  of  their  goods  and  their  wages,  but  it  also  has  a 
tendency  to  flood  the  market  with  large  numbers  of  goods  on 
account  of  the  contracts  being  given  in  many  instances  to  large 
numbers  of  men,  or  to  men  who  employ  large  numbers  of  convicts, 
and  consequently  they  have  to  manufacture  largely  in  order  to  keep 
their  hands  employed  the  year  round,  and  when  they  have  more 
goods  to  dispose  of  than  there  is  a  demand  for  in  the  market,  they 
put  them  down,  as  a  natural  consequence,  and  work  them  off  at 
times  when  other  manufacturers  have  to  let  their  men  stand  idle, 
and  consequently  forestall  the  market,  to  the  injury  of  those  manu- 
facturers and  their  men.  That  is  the  second  point.  The  third  is  : 
That  I  think  it  is  an  injury  to  the  convict;  and  I  would  have  put 
that  first,  because  really,  in  my  mind,  it  is  the  very  first  point  that 
should  be  taken  into  view.  I  think  it  is  an  injury  to  the  convict  for 
the  simple  reason  that  a  convict  employed  on  a  contract  is  expected 
to  employ  all  his  time,  or  nearly  all  of  it,  at  that  work.  He  would 
not  have  the  time  which  he  would  have  under  another  system  to  im- 
prove himself  morally  and  mentally,  because  his  work  would  be  re- 
quired ;  and  under  a  different  system  he  could  have  more  time,  be- 
cause the  amount  of  labor  he  would  have  to  do,  being  all  done  in 
the  interest  of  the  State,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  exert 
himself  so  much,  or  work  so  .many  hours;  consequently  he  could 
have  more  time  for  instruction,  more  time  for  recreation,  more  time 
for  those  things  which  every  man  requires  for  his  well-being.  That 
is  the  reason  why  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  the  convict.  There  is  no  good 
reason  that  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  convict  contract  system  for 
the  benefit  of  the  prisoner  which  he  could  not  gain  in  any  other  sys- 
tem, and  even  more  largely.  That  is  what  I  think.  I  think,  more- 
over, that  the  prisoner,  if  he  was  employed  at  an  employment  which 
he  could  learn  thoroughly,  not  a  branch,  not  a  part,  but  where  he 
could  learn  the  whole  of  the  trade,  and  particularly  if  it  was  a  trade 
in  which  he  could  leave  the  large  cities,  and  settle  himself  in  the  villa- 
ges or  towns  away  from  his  former  haunts  and  associates,  where  he 
could  go  and  set  up  a  little  business  for  himself;  and  there  are 
many  trades  of  that  kind  which  men  could  learn  in  prison,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  than  the  present  system  of  contract 
labor,  which  bands  men  together  in  large  parties,  teaches  them  one 
part  of  a  trade  with  the  aid  of  valuable  machinery,  and  turns  them 
out  with  only  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  work,  which  they  might, 
if  they  had  a  thorough  knowledge -of,  depend  on  for  an  honest 
living.  Those  are  my  views  as  regards  the  effect  of  it  on  the 
prisoner.  I  have  thought  of  it  a  great  deal  since  this  subject  has 
been  before  us  as  a  trade.  It  has  been  before  us  now  about  two 
11 
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years,  and  in  giving  thought  to  it  as  it  affected  our  important  inter- 
ests, I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  is  the  great  question  to 
the  State  :  that  the  man  should  be  taught  something  that  he  can 
work  at  when  he  gets  out  of  prison,  and  something  that  he  can 
leave  the  large  cities  and  work  at,  and  be  lost  in  his  identity  as  a 
criminal,  or  a  former  ill -character,  and  be  lost  to  society,  and  be  able 
to  strike  out  a  new  career  for  himself.  In  that  view  the  interest  of 
the  State  comes  in  very  largely.  As  these  gentlemen  whom  you 
have  listened  to  this  morning  have  said,  the  interest  of  the  State 
must  be  considered.  That  nobody  can  deny.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say  for  a  moment  that  I  want  to  see  a  convict  kept  idle,  because  I 
believe  a  condition  of  idleness  in  the  prisoner  would  turn  the  men 
out  in  a  worse  state  than  they  went  in,  and  they  would  prey  upon 
society  more  than  they  did  before.  They  must  be  kept  at  some  em- 
ployment. It  is  right  that  they  should.  It  is  right  that  they  should 
be  put  at  some  employment  that  they  can  work  at  when  they  go 
out,  and  it  is  right  that  they  should  be  kept  at  that  employment  in 
such  numbers  as  not  to  materially  affect  any  industry  outside.  I 
say  materially  affect  it.  Of  course*,  no  matter  how  little  they  do 
there,  it  must  affect  the  industry  outside  in  some  degree;  but  the 
question  is  to  affect  the  industry  to  such  a  ruinous  degree  as  it  is 
affecting  ours  now,  and  is  liable  to  do  for  some  years  to  come,  be- 
cause, no  matter  what  may  be  done  in  this  country  now,  the  present 
contracts  in  hatting  have  got  to  have  their  run.  Those  are  my 
views,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  general  way.  I  did  not  come  here  pre-* 
pared,  in  fact  it  was  not  until  last  night  that  I  knew  that  I  was 
wanted  here  or  would  be  here,  and  I  came  here  to  answer,  and  not 
to  talk.  I  have  said  more  now  than  I  meant  to,  and  I  would 
rather  answer  any  question  that  you,  gentlemen,  see  fit  to  put  to  me 
than  volunteer  any  statement  of  my  own. 

Mr.  Hunt  :  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Cornell,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
idea  that  convicts  should  learn  a  whole  trade,  do  the  different  trades 
permit  that  ? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  I  never  knew  of  any  man  being  refused  work  in 
any  shop  because  he  had  learned  his  trade  in  State  prison.  Trades 
unions,  as  you  know,  are  so  constituted  that  they  expect  boys  to 
learn  the  trade.  They  bar  out  any  man,  not  convicts  alone,  but  any 
man.  They  are  so  constituted  that  they  expect  boys  to  come  when 
they  are  young  and  learn  a  trade  before  they  become  men,  and  con- 
sequently if  any  convict  is  kept  out  of  a  shop  which  belongs  to  any 
trades  union,  it  is  not  because  he  is  a  convict,  but  it  is  because  he 
did  not  learn  the  trade  and  come  up  in  the  regular  way,  like  the  rest 
of  them. 

Mr.  Hunt  :  That  is  not  the  point.  Can  he  learn  the  whole  trade, 
or  only  part  of  a  trade  ? 

The  Chairman  :  I  understand  what  Mr.  Hunt  asks  is,  would 
you  advise  teaching  convicts  a  whole  trade  in  preference  to  part  of 
a  trade  ? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  I  would. 
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Mr.  Hunt  :  Then  why  not  adopt  that  in  the  trades  unions  ? 
Why  do  not  the  trades  unions  allow  apprentices  to  learn  the  whole 
trade  ? 

Mr.  Cornell:  Is  there  anything  in  the  trades  union  of  shoe- 
makers that  forbids  them  to  learn  to  make  a  whole  shoe  ?  It  is  in 
my  business  to  know  how  to  make  a  hat  from  the  time  the  fur  is 
taken  from  the  animal  until  it  is  put  on  your  head,  and  we  do  not 
bar  them  out  because  they  know  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Tierney  :  It  depends  more  on  the  division  of  the  trade, 
doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  Society  has  drifted  into  that  condition  of  things 
that  trades  have  got  divided  up,  I  admit,  outside  of  the  prison,  but 
I  never  knew,  until  Dr.  Hunt  stated  it,  that  there  was  anything  for- 
bidding one  to  learn  all  the  branches  of  the  trade. 

The  Chairman  :  You  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  under  the 
contract  system  the  result  was  to  flood  the  market  with  large  quan- 
tities of  manufactured  goods  during  dull  seasons  ? 

Mr.  Cornell:  Yes. 

The  Chairman  :  Is  that  so  any  more  under  the  contract  system 
than  it  would  be  on  State  or  public  account? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  I  think  so,  because  I  think  that  under  the  con- 
tract system  there  would  be  a  greater  amount  of  work  turned  out  of 
these  prisons  than  there  would  be  under  the  State  account,  and  that, 
too,  without  giving  the  State  the  same  remuneration  which  the  con- 
tract system  would  give. 

The  Chairman  :  You  think,  then,  on  State  account  the  convicts 
would  labor  less  hours  and  consequently  produce  a  less  amount  of 
goods  ? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  :  And  so  working  less  and  producing  less  would 
relieve  the  outside  industries  ? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  Yes. 

The  Chairman:  But  if  they  should  work  the  same  number  of 
hours,  and  should  work  under  the  same  discipline,  with  the  same 
tendency  of  overwork,  and  superintendence  and  financial  success, 
there  would  be  no  difference  whether  they  worked  on  State  account 
or  contract  ? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  No ;  not  if  they  were  made  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  work,  there  certainly  would  not  be  any  difference  in  the 
effect  upon  the  outside  industries,  because  then  the  State  would  put 
itself  in  the  condition  of  a  contractor. 

The  Chairman  :  Then  really  the  benefit  is  not  from  the  system, 
but  from  the  result  of  the  different  systems  ? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  No  ;  I  take  issue  with  you  there,  because  the  one 
system  would  not  call  for  that  excess  of  production  that  the  other 
would,  because  the  State  is  not  supposed  to  be  carrying  on  business 
to  make  money,  and  to  accumulate  a  capital,  but  to  sustain  the 
prison  free  from  expense  to  the  State ;  whereas  the  contract  system 
is  aiming  not  only  to  free  the  State  from  the  expense  of  supporting 
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the  prison,  but  aiming  also  to  enrich  the  contractors  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Chairman  ;  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  reformatory  at 
Blmira  ? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  I  am  not. 

The  Chairman  :  Do  you  know  anything  of  it  by  reputation  ? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  Very  little. 

The  Chairman  :  Have  you  heard  anything  in  regard  to  the 
financial  results  of  that  prison  ? 

Mr.  Cornell:  Nothing  that  I  could  state  positively. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  perhaps  you  will  agree  with  me" that 
the  effort  there  of  Mr.  Brockway  is  to  make  the  prison  not  only 
self-supporting,  but  so  profitable  as  to  attract  attention  to  its  great 
success.     Have  you  heard  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  No,  sir,  I  have  not.  I  supposed  that  the  object 
was  to  make  it  attractive  in  making  it  a  school  of  reform  to  the 
prisoner. 

The  Chairman  :  That  is  the  ulterior  object.  Under  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion — public  feeling,  is  not  the  tendency  to  make 
all  penal  institutions  profitable  ? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  Yes. 

The  Chairman  :  Does  not  the  public  demand  that  ? 

Mr.  Cornell:  No;  I  don't  think  the  public  demand  it.  I 
don't  think  the  public  has  taken  interest  enough  in  the  question  to 
form  any  definite  opinion  on  the  matter.  I  think  that  the  prison 
officials  aim  to  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  themselves  in  power 
and  making  themselves  popular,  and  maintaining  their  offices. 

The  Chairman  :  If  a  prison  draws  largely  upon  the  public 
treasury,  is  not  there  a  complaint  strongly  and  persistently  urged 
against  that  as  imposing  a  large  tax  upon  the  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Cornell:  I  don't  think  a  general  complaint. 

The  Chairman:  If  it  was  so,  would  it  not  necessitate  the  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  public  officers  to  make  their  prisons  profitable  on 
whatever  system  they  were  conducted  ? 

Mr.  Cornell:  Yes;  it  would  certainly.  I  think  that  the 
trouble  has  been  that  there  has  never  been  a  proper  medium  of  rule, 
that  they  have  run  from  one  extreme  of  contract  to  another  ex- 
treme of  total  idleness,  and  that  a  condition  of  total  idleness  in 
a  prison  is  one  that  the  public  find  fault  with,  not  only  because  it 
is  an  unnecessary  expense  to  them,  but  because  they  believe  it  is  a 
ruinous  condition  for  the  prison  and  for  society,  but  I  believe  that 
any  moderate  system  that  made  the  prison  simply  self-sustaining 
without  being  profitable  would  meet  the  approbation  of  the  public 
at  large  without  regard  to  the  class  of  industry. 

The  Chairman:  You  think  that  the  tendency  of  State  officials 
would  not  be  to  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  Cornell:  No;  not  unless  they  were  intimately  connected 
with  the  prison. 

The  Chairman  :   If  the   prisons  were   conducted   under  State 
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authority,  you  think  the  tendency  would  not  be  to  make  the  prison 
profitable  ? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  No ;  I  don't  think  it  would  be. 

The  Chairman  :  And  so  you  favor  that  on  that  account,  in  pref- 
erence to  the  contract? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  Yes ;  I  favor  it  on  that  account  as  well  as  on  other 
accounts. 

The  Chairman:  But  in  order  to  get  the  immediate  relief  which 
you  want,  you  favor  it  because  it  would  reduce  the  hours  of  work? 

Mr.  Cornell:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tweedy:  In  your  estimate  that  the  number  of  convicts 
employed  in  making  hats  is  eleven  per  cent,  of  those  employed  out- 
side, did  you  base  it  upon  those  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
fur  hats  only  ? 

Mr.  Cornell:  Only, fur  hats. 

Mr.  Tweedy  :  You  did  not  include  the  wool  hats  ? 

Mr.  Cornell:  No,  sir,  only  the  fur  hats.  I  had  no  data  to  guide 
me  in  regard  to  the  wool  hats,  and  I  did  not  consider  myself  called 
upon  to  speak  for  that. 

Mr.  Morse  :  Under  existing  circumstances,  would  not  the  prison 
authorities  feel  quite  as  willing  and  desirous  to  make  the  prison  pay 
under  the  public  account  system  as  they  do  now  under  the  contract 
system  ? 

Mr.  Cornell:  I  think  not,  sir.  As  I  said  before,  there  would 
not  be  that  necessity  of  strenuous  effort  on  their  part,  because  they 
would  only  have  the  support  of  the  prisoners  to  look  out  for. 
Whereas  now  they  have  that,  and  they  have  to  satisfy  the  contractor 
as  well,  so  that  he  can  make  his  profit,  in  which  the  State  has  no 
part.  There  is  the  support  of  the  prisoner  and  the  superfluity 
of  the  contractor's  profit  as  well  to  be  got  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, whereas  under  the  State  system  there  would  only  be  the 
one  source  looked  for.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  think  that  the 
prisoner  would  have  more  •time,  and  the  public  would  have  less 
goods  thrown  upon  the  market,  and  I  think  that  under  that  sys- 
tem a  greater  diversity  of  labor  could  be  introduced  into  the  prison, 
because  under  the  contract  system  at  present,  as  it  is  carried  on, 
with  large  numbers  of  men,  all  the  improved  machinery  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind  brought  to  bear  to  produce  large  quantities  of 
goods,  there  are  these  efforts  which  would  not  exist  under  the  State 
system.  Men  will  not  take  a  contract  for  10,  15  or  20  men  simply. 
They  want  100,  200,  300,  500  or  1,000.  There  is  no  limit  to  what 
they  want.  There  is  a  limit  to  what  they  don't  want,  though. 
They  don't  want  25  men,  as  a  general  thing,  or  even  50  men. 
They  want  their  hundreds  or  their  thousands,  in  order  that  they 
may  carry  on  the  contract,  and  employ  machinery,  and  make  the 
whole  thing  turn  out  large  results.  With  that  system  you  cannot 
get  great  diversity  of  labor,  and  consequently  the  oppression  comes 
upon  a  few. 

The  Chairman  :  Would  there  be  any  prospect  of  a  greater  diver- 
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sity  of  industries  in  the  prison  under  the  State  account  system  than 
under  the  contract  system  ? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  It  strikes  me  there  would. 

The  Chairman:  Can  you  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
you? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  My  reason  is  simply  this :  that  I  think  that  under 
the  State  system,  the  profit  coming  all  to  the  State  there  would  be 
a  greater  chance  to  spread  out  these  industries;  that  is,  put  gangs, 
smaller  numbers,  at  different  employments,  and  give  them  work 
which  they  could  all  do  with  their  hands.  It  would  abolish  in  a 
great  measure  the  use  of  machinery.  It  would  give  the  men 
employment  at  something  that  they  could  do  with  their  hands, 
and  which  they  would  learn  to  do,  and  be  able  to  do  when  they 
got  out,  without  the  aid  of  machinery,  and  I  think  that  if  there 
was  a  just  administration  of  the  work  in  the  prisons,  and  of  all 
the  regulations,  in  a  prison  like  the  Clinton,  where  there  is  now 
only  one  branch  of  labor  carried  on,  there  might  be  fifteen  or 
twenty,  and  with  as  much  profit  to  the  State  as  there  is  now, 
just  as  much. 

The  Chairman  :  Would  you  abolish  machinery,  then,  from  the 
prisons  ? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  As  far  as  it  could  be  done.  As  far  as  the  labor 
could  be  done  by  hand,  I  would  have  it  done  in  the  prisons. 

Mr.  Tweedy:  Would  you  have  the  same  trades  practiced  in 
prison  by  hand  that  is  done  by  machinery  outside,  so  as  to  bring 
the  hand  labor  in  the  prison  into  competition  with  machine  labor 
outside  ? 

Mr.  Cornell:  Yes. 

Mr.  Tweedy  :  Your  idea  would  not  be  to  concentrate  the  work 
of  the  prison  upon  those  industries  which  were  performed  by  hand 
solely  outside. 

Mr.  Cornell  :  No. 

Mr.  Tweedy  :  The  competition  of  a*  convict  at  fifty  cents  a  day 
as  against  a  skilled  workman  at  $2.50  or  $3.00  a  day  upon  a  trade 
that  is  altogether  a  hand  labor  would  be  more  severely  felt  than 
when  they  compete  with  their  hand  labor  against  machine  labor  ? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  Certainly. 

Mr.  Tweedy  :  Suppose  two  men  for  instance,  should  be  engaged, 
one  outside  and.  one  in,  in  pouncing  hats  by  hand,  and.  the  convict 
at  50  cents  a  da}^  should  perform  an  equal  amount  of  labor  with 
the  man  outside  at  $2.50  a  day.  The  actual  difference  of  cost 
would  be  the  difference  between  50  cents  and  $2.50,  if  you  please  ? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tweedy  :  If  they  did  five  dozen  hats  a  day,  that  would 
amount  to  fifty  cents  a  dozen.  Suppose  the  convict  should  be 
employed  upon  a  machine  for  pouncing  hats,  and  the  man  outside 
should  be  employed  also  upon  a  machine  for  pouncing  hats,  and 
each  should  pounce  twenty  dozen  a  day.  In  one  case,  the  twenty 
dozen  hats  would  cost  two  and  a  half  cents  a  dozen,  and  in  the 
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other  they  would  cost  ten  cents.  There  the  difference  would  be 
seven  and  a  half  cents  on  a  dozen,  would  not  it? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  apt  to  affect  the 
manufacturers  outside  certainly. 

Mr.  Allinson  :  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  fifteen  or 
twenty  other  kinds  of  industry.     What  could  they  do? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that.  I  think  shoes 
could  be  made  by  hand.  I  think  hats  could  be  made  by  hand; 
clothing  could  be  made  by  hand. 

Mr.  Tweedy  :  Are  not  bats  now  made  by  hand  in  the  prisons, 
almost  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  Oh  no,  sir  ;  there  is  machinery  of  all  kinds  used. 

Mr.  Tweedy:  The  great  bulk  of  the  work,  for  instance,  the 
sizing  and  finishing  is  all  performed  by  hand? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  Some  of  the  sizing,  the  second  sizing  is 
done  in  the  prison  by  machinery,  I  think.  If  there  were  only 
a  small  number  of  hatters,  we  would  not  care  whether  they 
were  employed  by  hand  or  whether  they  were  employed  by 
machinery.  I  speak  of  machinery,  because  when  it  is  brought  to 
bear  in  the  prison  it  prevents  the  prisoner  from  learning  his  whole 
trade.  He  only  learns  that  part  of  the  trade  which  applies  to  the 
particular  machine  that  he  works  at.  As  you  say,  a  man  might  be 
kept  all  the  time  he  is  in  prison  upon  a  pouncing  machine,  and  he 
would  know  nothing  but  pouncing  when  he  came  out. 

Mr.  Bettle  :  Isn't  it  true  that  labor  is  now  so  subdivided  that 
a  man — I  am  speaking  now  entirely  outside  of  the  prison — does 
not  learn  a  whole  trade  practically  ?  Take  the  hatter's  trade,  or 
take  the  shoe  trade. 

Mr.  Cornell  :  Yes ;  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Bettle  :  It  is  subdivided  into  such  branches  that  a  man 
does  one  specific  thing,  and  that  is  all  he  does  ? 

Mr.  Cornell:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bettle  :  Therefore",  I  do  not  see  that  the  objection  holds  if 
a  man  inside  of  the  prison  learns  less  than  a  man  outside  of  the 
prison,  he  is  not  fitted  to  come  out  and  take  a  position  in  society  on 
that  account.  He  is  simply  upon  the  same  plane  with  the  other. 
I  agree  with  you  that  the  more  industries  you  put  in  the  prison, 
the  better. 

Mr.  Cornell  :  A  man  may  learn  the  whole  trade  outside. 

Mr.  Bettle  :  But  he  never  does  practically  ;  I  mean,  hardly  ever. 

Mr.  Cornell  :  It  is  generally  so. 

Mr.  Bettle  :  There  is  that  subdivision  of  labor  existing. 

Mr.  Cornell  :  Yes.     It  is  generally  so. 

Mr.  Bettle  :  You  said  you  believed  in  labor  in  prisons  suffi- 
ciently to  make  those  prisons  self-sustaining  ? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bettle:  What  do  you  exactly  mean  by  that?  Do  you 
mean  simply  the  support  of  the  prisoner,  or  that  the  expenses  of 
the  prison  shall  be  met  so  as  to  exonerate  outside  tax  payers  from 
being  taxed  to  support  that  institution  ? 
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Mr.  Cornell  :  I  am  willing  to  go  that  far,  that  I  think  that  in 
the  present  condition  of  things  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  that  the 
State  should  be  free  from  all  taxation  in  the  support  of  the  prisons, 
but  I  think  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  if  there  was  just 
sufficient  work  done  in  the  prisons  to  clear  the  State  of  all  expense 
connected  with  them,  that  it  would  create  a  better  state  of  things 
in  the  prison,  and  give  more  satisfaction  outside  than  exists  at 
present.     It  would  be  a  large  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Bettle  :  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  prisons  in  the 
United  States  are  self-supporting?  I  mean,  that  the  labor  of  the 
convicts  inside  of  them  under  any  form  of  administration,  public 
account,  or  contract,  meets  those  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Cornell:  I  don't  think  any  outside  of  the  State  of  New 
York  are. 

Mr.  Bettle  :  And  there  is  but  one  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  there  is  a  sort  of  mystery  as  to  whether  that  does  or  not,  and 
that  is  Sing  Sing,  and  there,  I  believe,  the  reason  is,  that  they  send 
away  their  incapable,  as  you  may  term  them,  to  other  prisons,  and 
reserve  there  for  their  manufacturing  purposes  those  men  that  are 
either  of  long  term  sentences,  or  are  physically  more  able  than  some 
other  men  to  perform  work,  so  that  really  there  is  not  a  prison,  with 
that  exception,  in  the  United  States  that  is  self-supporting  and  is  not 
a  drain  upon  property-holders  outside  ? 

Mr.  Cornell  :  I  think  you  can  hardly  predicate  what  would  be 
the  condition  of  Clinton  prison  the  coming  season.  I  don't  know 
whether  Clinton  prison  has  sustained  itself  this  last  season,  or  not, 
but  I  think  in  the  coming  season  it  undoubtedly  will. 

Mr.  Bettle  :  Now  comes  the  remedy ;  whether  the  contract 
system  or  the  public  account  system,  will  best  provide  for  that 
state  of  things  ;  that  is,  whether  the  State,  the  citizens,  will  be  more 
relieved  from  the  burden  of  taxation  by  the  administration  of  the 
prison  on  public  account  or  by  contract. 

Mr.  Cornell  :  Do  you  think  that  the  prison  would  get  more 
support,  or  the  State  would  get  more  support  from  its  prisoners  if 
the  men  were  earning  two  dollars  a  day,  or  if  they  were  only  earn- 
ing fifty  cents  ? 

A.  It  was  my  impression  that  where  the  State  was  gaining  all 
the  results  of  the  prisoner's  labor,  if  the  prisoner  labored  one-half 
as  much  for  the  State  as  he  did  for  the  contractor,  the  prison  will 
support  itself.  You  see,  at  present  where  the  State  is  only  getting 
twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  for  the  convicts,  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  that  will  more  than  barely  support  the  convict  himself.  And 
the  other  expenses  of  the  prison  will  come  upon  the  State ;  but  if  they 
were  getting  a  dollar  for  the  work  of  each  convict,  then  it  would 
cover  his  own  support,  and  the  other  expenses  of  the  prison  besides. 

Q.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  other  particular:  could  not 
a  State  supervisor,  or  whatever  other  title  might  be  given  to  him, 
acting  for  the  State,  buy  material,  etc.,  upon  as  favorable  terms  in 
the^open  market  as  a  man  of  large  means  or  a  contractor  ? 
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A.  I  think  he  could.  I  think  he  could  even  do  better,  because  he 
would  buy  in  very  large  quantities. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  great  advantage  if  an  offi- 
cer were  acting  in  that  way  for  the  State,  as  compared  with  the  pres- 
ent system  ? 

A.  I  think  it  would,  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  character  of  the 
man.  If  he  were  an  honest  man,  and  would  put  his  ability  to  as 
good  use  for  the  State  as  for  himself,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
producing  the  same  result. 

Q.  In  your  experience  is  it  usual  to  get  that  class  of  men  ? 

A.  No ;  they  do  not  generally  get  that  class  of  men,  but  they 
sometimes  do.  Even  if  they  do  not  always  get  the  right  class  of  men 
in  the  right  place,  I  don't  think  the  losses  would  average  as  much  to 
the  State  as  the  present  contract  system  produces. 

Q.  You  regard  the  division  of  labor  as  an  important  question  ? 

A.  Very. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  possible  for  different  industries  to 
be  pursued  in  the  State  prison  by  a  contract  system,  as  well  as 
by  the  direct  employment  of  its  own  officials  ? 

A.  No,  sir ;  it  would  not  be  as  profitable  for  the  contractor. 

Q.  But  would  not  a  proper  public  sentiment  justify  the  State  in 
awarding  to  different  contractors  various  kinds  of  industries,  not 
so  much  with  the  view  to  make  the  last  dollar  out  of  it  as  to  give 
the  men  employment  that  were  capable  of  working,  and  at  the 
same  time  relieve  outside  labor  of  the  competition  or  concentration 
upon  any  one  class  of  labor? 

A.  No  doubt  public  sentiment  would  be  in  favor  of  that,  but 
you  would  not  be  very  apt  to  find  the  contractor  on  those  terms. 

Q.  If  that  would  enable  reasonable  profits  to  be  made  on  small 
lots,  instead  of  large  profits  on  large  lots,  would  not  that  be  a  good 
subject  to  recommend  ? 

A.  No  doubt  it  would  have  a  good  effect,  but  I  don't  see  where 
the  State  would  do  as  well,  and  I  don't  think  the  convict  would  do 
as  well  under  any  contract  system  as  under  State  management. 

Q.  Would  not  a  diversity  of  employments  enable  different  men  in 
prison  to  have  something  adapted  to  their  tastes  or  abilities  ? 

A.  That  would  involve  the  limiting  of  the  employment  to  not 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  convicts  at  any  one  branch. 

Q.  As  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  you  think  that  a  law  passed 
in  that  State  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  hats  in  the  prison 
would  bring  any  practical  advantage,  seeing  that  there  never  were 
any  hats  manufactured  in  the  prison  ? 

A.  If  you  would  allow  me  to  give  my  opinion  (because  there  is 
no  fact  in  the  case,  except  the  passage  of  the  law),  my  opinion  is, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  opinion  of  every  hatter  in  New  Jersey,  that 
there  would  have  been  a  large  contract  awarded  for  hat  labor  in  that 
prison  before  this  time  if  the  law  had  not  been  passed,  and  we  have 
even  got  the  men  singled  out,  who,  we  think,  would  have  got  the 
contract. 
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Q.  Will  you  mention  their  names? 

A.  I  would  not  like  to  mention  names,  but  we  are  pretty  certain 
about  it. 

By  the  Chairman:  You  say  that  if  the  law  had  not  been  passed 
there  would  have  been  a  contract  in  that  prison  ? 

A.  That  is  what  the  hatters  of  New  Jersey  think. 

Q.  The  law  was  passed  and  there  has  never  been  any  contract? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Has  that  fact  relieved  the  hatters  of  New  Jersey  from  any 
burden  ? 

A.  Presumably  it  has. 

Q.  Has  it  prevented  the  sale  of  State  Prison  hats  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  ? 

A.  No,  it  has  not  prevented  the  sale  of  State  Prison  hats  made 
in  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Q.  Has  it  not  opened  the  door  of  New  Jersey  for  the  sale  of  hats 
manufactured  in  the  prisons  of  New  York  ? 

A.  It  has  opened  the  door  of  New  Jersey  for  a  reduction  of  wages 
on  hats  made  in  New  York. 

Q.  Please  confine  yourself  now  to  a  reply  to  my  question  ;  has  not 
that  law  opened  the  door  of  New  Jersey  for  the  sale  of  hats  manu- 
factured in  the  State  of  New  York  ? 

A.  Undoubtedly  it  has  opened  the  door  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey as  well  as  of  ever}r  other  State  in  the  country. 

Q.  Then  has  it  benefited  the  hatters  at  all?  Has  it  given  them 
any  more  work  than  if  the  hats  which  have  been  sold  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  manufactured  in  New  York,  had  been  made  in  the  prison  of 
New  Jersey? 

A.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  to  digress  a  little  in  regard  to  that 
point.  New  York  is  the  center  of  our  trade,  almost  every  hat  made 
in  the  country  goes  to  New  York  for  a  market.  Well,  I  will  say 
50  per  cent,  at  least  of  all  the  hats  made  within  an  area  of  100  miles 
of  New  York,  go  to  New  York  for  a  market.  Almost  every  hat 
made  in  New  Jersey  goes  to  New  York  for  its  market,  and  in  that 
market  they  come  into  competition  with  the  hats  made  in  Clinton 
prison,  in  Concord  prison,  &c. 

Q.  Then,  has  the  passage  of  that  law  added  anything  to  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  hatters  of  New  Jersey  ? 

A.  We  think  it  has. 

Q.  Has  not  the  demand  been  supplied  by  the  prisons  of  New 
York? 

A.  It  there  had  been  300  men  employed  in  hatting  in  Trenton  pris- 
on there  would  have  been  that  much  more  hats  thrown  on  the  market. 
We  are  relieved,  therefore,  in  not  having  the  evil  thrown  upon  us 
where  we  anticipated.  The  passage  of  the  law  did  not  relieve  us  in 
any  way  from  the  manufacture  of  hats  in  the  other  prisons  of  the 
country.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it  could  not  do  that,  and  we  have 
had  to  contend  with  those  difficulties,  but  we  shut  the  door  of  New 
Jersey  from  the  entrance  of  any  more  of  that  kind  of  work. 
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Q.  Supposing  that  300  men  have  been  employed  in  Clinton  pris- 
on, in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  would  that  competition  have  been 
felt  by  the  prison  contractors  of  New  York  or  by  hatters  of  New 
Jersey  and  other  States  outside  of  the  prison  ? 

A.   All  of  them  would  have  felt  it,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  But  which  would  have  felt  it  to  a  greater  degree — the  prison 
contractors  or  the  outside  free  workmen  ? 

A.  I  think  they  would  all  have  felt  it,  no  one  in  any  greater  de- 
gree than  the  other,  because  the  hats  would  have  come  to  the  market 
and  entered  into  direct  competition  with  those  made  in  the  shops  as 
well  as  those  made  in  the  prisons. 

Q.  If  the  prison  authorities  of  New  Jersey  had  employed  300 
men  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  would  there  have  been  any  more 
hats  manufactured  than  there  are  at  present? 

A.  Ob,  yes,  thousands  of  dozens  and  thousands  of  dozens. 

Q.  I  mean,  in  the  aggregate  would  there  have  been  any  more  hats 
manufactured  ? 

A.  I  am  speaking  of  Trenton  prison. 

Q.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  whole  country.  Would  there  have 
been  any  more  hats  manufactured  if  the  prison  of  New  Jersey  had 
been  employed  in  that  industry  ? 

A.  Of  course  there  would. 

Q.  You  think  there  would  ? 

A.  Of  course  I  do. 

By  Mr.  Murphy  :  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that,  immediately 
upon  the  passage  of  that  law  in  New  Jersey,  the  number  of  pris- 
oners in  New  York  was  increased  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  200  or  300  were  employed  in  New  Jersey,  would 
there  have  been  that  many  less  in  New  York? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  increase  was  already  intended  in  New 
York. 

By  Mr.  Bettle  :  Do  you  think  that  to  bring  about  a  good  result 
there  must  be  a  joint  action  of  the  various  State  Prisons? 

A.  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  Those  manufactured  in  New  Jersey  find  their  way  over  to 
New  York  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  sale  of  the  hats  made  in  every  State  is  not  confined 
to  that  particular  State  at  all  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  So  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  that  there  should  be 
a  unity  of  action  in  regard  to  that  matter,  by  having  as  many  States 
as  can  be,  brought  into  it  ? 

A.  Yes,  all,  if  possible. 

Q.  So  that,  if  they  would  adopt  two  things;  diversity  of  employ- 
ments in  their  various  prisons,  for  one,  and  avoid  a  concentration  in 
any  one  prison  upon  any  specific  branch  of  industry,  then,  you 
think  the  situation  would  be  relieved  from  onerous  competition? 
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A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Litchman  :  Will  you  please  state  whether,  from  your 
knowledge,  any  free  labor  lost  employment  on  account  of  the  con- 
tracts for  making  hats  in  prisons? 

A.  I  could  state  cases  where  I  know  that  wages  have  been 
reduced  in  certain  shops  on  account  of  the  convict  labor,  and  I 
know  that  men  have  left  shops  and  sought  employment  elsewhere, 
because  they  felt  that  they  could  not  work  so  low  as  was  required 
of  them  by  their  employer,  he  pleading  that  he  could  not  give  more 
on  account  of  having  to  compete  with  hats  made  in  prison. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  of  a  manufacturer  employing  free 
labor  who  gave  up  free  labor  and  took  a  contract  for  prison  labor  ? 

A.  Mr.  Waring  is  one  case  in  point,  he  did  it. 

Q.  Where  did  Mr.  Waring  manufacture? 

A.   At  Yonkers,  in  New  York  State. 

Q,  The  point  I  wished  to  cover  was  how  far  the  adoption  of  the 
hat  industry  in  the  prisons  had  interfered  with  the  labor  outside, 
either  by  the  discharge  of  a  given  number  of  free  laborers,  or  by  a 
reduction  in  the  price  paid  for  free  labor — whether  the  evil  effect 
was  in  the  discharge  of  workmen,  or  in  the  reduction  of  the  wages 
paid  to  the  workmen.     Will  you  please  make  that  point  clear? 

A.  It  has  been  in  both,  sir;  it  has  been  in  the  reduction  of  the 
wages  paid  to  the  free  laborer,  and  also  in  his  leaving  his  shop  for 
want  of  employment. 

Q.   Will  you  cite  any  instances  or  locations  as  to  that? 

A.  In  the  city  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  there  has  been  a  great  depression 
of  trade  within  the  last  year,  and  owing  very  largely  to  the  fact 
that  prison  labor  has  come  into  direct  competition  with  their  work. 

By  Mr.  Murphy  :  It  was  not  New  Jersey  State  Prison  com- 
petition ? 

A.  No,  it  was  not  that ;  it  was  New  York  State  Prison  competi- 
tion— thanks  to  the  New  Jersey  hatters  it  was  not  New  Jersey 
competition. 

By  the  Chairman  :  Have  you  hat  manufactories  in  New  Jersey  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  New  Jersey  is  the  largest  hat  center  in  the  country. 

Q.  Grive  us  the  names  of  some  large  hat  manufacturers  in  New 
Jersey  ? 

A.  Mr.  George  Ferry  is  one ;  he  is  present  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  Mr.  Ferry  employs  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  know  how  many  men  he  employs,  but  he  is 
present  and  can  tell  that  himself. 

Q.  Suppose  Mr.  Ferry  employs  300  men,  and  should  add  to  his 
manufactory  300  more,  would  not  the  effect  be  the  same  as  if  300 
men  in  the  State  Prison  had  been  put  on  to  the  manufacture  of 
hats? 

A.  No,  sir,  because  they  would  get  more  for  their  work,  and  the 
hats  would  sell  at  a  better  price,  and  the  men  who  competed  with 
Mr.  Ferry's  increased  number  of  men  would  not  be  obliged  to  work 
at  a  reduced  price. 
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Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  instance  where  hats  manufactured  in 
State  Prisons  have  undersold  hats  manufactured  outside? 

A.  Yes,  I  can  give  you  the  case  of  Mr.  Yocom.  He  can  tell  you 
that  in  his  case  prison  work  has  come  into  direct  competition  with 
work  manufactured  in  his  place. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  an   increase  of  a  laboring  force  of  a 
manufactory  would  not  hurt  your  trade  so  badly  as  the  introduction 
of  the  labor  of  the  same  number  of  men  in  prison? 
•    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  difference  in  wages? 

A.   Altogether  on  that  account. 

By  Mr.  Litchman  :  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  out- 
side manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to  reduce  the  price  at  which 
they  sold  their  products  on  account  of  the  price  fixed  on  goods 
made  by  prison  labor? 

A.  I  have  heard  of  many  such  instances. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  names  ? 

A.  Well,  I  would  give  the  names  of  the  firm  of  Yates  &  Wharton, 
of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Q.  Then  the  simple  fact,  the  prison  manufacturers  sold  goods  at 
the  same  price  as  the  outside  manufacturers,  would  not  of  itself  be 
an  indication  of  a  want  of  competition  ? 

A.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

Q.  The  point  is  this :  that  although  the  goods  may  be  sold  at  the 
same  price  by  the  manufacturer  employing  free  labor,  and  by  a 
manufacturer  employing  prison  labor,  that  of  itself  would  not  argue 
an  unjust  competition  between  the  two  systems  of  labor  ? 

A.  It  depends  upon  what  the  price  was.  If  the  prison  contractor 
had  put  his  goods  upon  the  market  lower  than  the  ruling  rate,  and 
the  others  had  to  come  down  to  that  lower  rate,  then  it  would  be  a 
strong  argument  against  it. 

The  Chairman  :  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out. 

The  Witness  :  That  has  been  the  condition  of  things. 

George  J.  Ferry,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  being  called   upon  by  the 
Chairman,  made  the  following  statement : 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Commission:  I  came  here 
unexpectedly  to-day,  and  did  not  know  that  the  Commission  was 
going  to  meet.  What  I  have  to  say  will  not  come  in  the  same 
order,  perhaps,  that  it  would  come  if  I  had  been  able  to  give  more 
thought  to  the  subject.  But  I  want  to  say  to  this  Commission  that 
I  am  thankful  that  the  States  are  waking  up  to  this  subject  and 
investigating  it.  As  far  as  our  own  business  is  concerned,  we  are 
between  the  upper  and  the  neither  mill-stones — between  the  general 
government  and  the  governments  of  the  States.  The  general  gov- 
ernment fixes  the  tariffs  upon  our  raw  material  at  such  .prices  that 
it  shuts  us  out  from  all  foreign  markets  nominally — in  fact  it  is 
with  only  very  rare  exceptions  that  we  can  export  any  goods  at  all. 
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By  the  Chairman  :  You  mean  foreign  markets  for  manufac- 
tured goods  ? 

A.  Yes.  While  it  is  generally  conceded  that  we  produce  bet- 
ter work,  we  are  nominally  shut  out  from  other  countries  by  the 
tariff.  That  I  will  call  the  nether  mill-stone.  The  other  mill-stone 
which  is  helping  to  grind  us  is  the  State  system  by  which  contracts 
are  given  oat  to  contractors  at  a  price  that  enables  them  to  produce 
their  goods  so  low  that  we  cannot  compete  with  them.  Let  me  say 
in  passing  that  that  is  no  advantage  to  the  consumers.  I  went  into 
the  house  of  a  customer  a  few  days  ago,  who  showed  me  a  hat  that 
was  manufactured  in  the  New  York  State  prison,  for  which  he  paid 
$13.50  a  dozen.  He  wanted  me  to  look  at  it,  and  I  did  so.  I  said 
to  him,  "Do  you  sell  that  hat  at  the  same  price  that  you  sell  other 
goods  that  you  buy  at  $13.50  ?"  He  said  "  No  ;  1  put  them  in  the 
line  of  $16.50  goods,  and  sell  it  at  $24.00."  Therefore  the  con- 
tract system  is  no  benefit  to  the  consumer.  But  it  is  an  injury  to 
the  manufacturer — not  only  to  the  manufacturer  who  furnishes  the 
materials  and  gets  the  result  and  sells  the  goods,  but  to  the  me- 
chanic that  performs  the  labor. 

If  a  man  can  contract  his  labor  at  fifty  cents  a  day,  and.  can  com- 
pel his  laborer  in  the  State  prison  to  do  a  day's  work  for  which  an 
honest  man  outside  gets  $2.00,  it  enables  the  State  prison  man  to  do 
this:  he  can  put  such  better  material  into  the  hat  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  men  outside  who  are  doing  an  honest  business — doing  the 
business  such  as  it  was  done  before  State  prison  labor  came  into 
competition  with  honest  labor — to  produce  any  such  result.  They 
can  outsell  us,  and  they  do  outsell  us.  The  result  is,  first,  that  all 
low-priced  goods  (for,  up  to  this  time  they  make  nothing  but  low- 
priced  goods — I  mean  goods  that  the  manufacturer  sells  at  from 
$9.00  to  $13.50  a  dozen)  it  has  brought  down,  until  we  as  manufac- 
turers and  sellers  of  these  goods,  have  been  forced  to  either  give  up 
the  sale  of  them,  or  else  to  try  and  fight  the  State  prison  goods  by  sel- 
ling our  similar  goods  at  cost,  and,  in  many  instances,  at  less  than  cost. 

But  this  thing  is  not  going  to  remain  at  that  point.  They  are 
gradually  creeping  up,  and  making  better  goods,  as  the  prisoners 
become  more  and  more  conversant  with  the  business,  and  hence 
they  will  cover  a  larger  line  of  business  in  time.  And  when  they 
shall  cover  up  to  goods  that  now  sell  for  $21.00  a  dozen,  as  they 
will,  and  when  enough  prisoners'  are  employed  to  manufacture  that 
class  of  goods,  our  business  is  gone.  I  want  to  say  frankly  to  the 
Commission,  that  I  believe  the  contract  system  could  not  exist  in  • 
any  other  country  than  a  country  governed  as  this  country  is,  viz  : 
by  a  republican  form  of  government.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
king  or  queen  on  any  throne  of  any  country  of  Europe  that  would 
dare — that  would  dare,  I  say — to  bring  convict  labor  in  competition 
with  honest  industiy.  I  have  looked  into  that  matter,  and  find 
they  do  not  do  it  across  the  water.  I  have  talked  with  people  over 
there,  and  they  say  their  authorities  would  not  dare  to  do  it.  There 
would  be  riots  and  outbreaks  that  could  not  easily  be  suppressed  if 
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it  were  attempted  to  be  done.  But  we  have  submitted  to  it  because 
the  people  rule  in  this  country,  and  we  believe  that  the  people  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  doing  away  with  anything  that  conflicts  with 
right,  and  this  is  worse  than  a  conflict  with  right  in  the  abstract,  it 
is  a  conflict  with  honest  labor  as  well. 

The  question  of  taxation  comes  up  naturally  in  this  regard — the 
question  of  making  State  prisons  self-supporting.  I  claim  that  no 
State  and  no  government  has  a  right  by  its  action  to  lessen  taxa- 
tion by  making  prisoners  self-sustaining,  when,  at  the  same  time, 
they  destroy  that  which  has  been  taxed  by  the  State.  Let  me 
illustrate.  Mr.  Tweedy,'  say,  or  Mr.  Yocom,  or  myself,  may  have 
a  factory  which  may  have  cost  us  $50,000,  or  $300,0(J0.  We  have 
been  paying  taxes  upon  that,  and  we  have  been  paying  taxes  for 
selling  these  goods.  Capital  invested,  in  business  in  New  York, 
where  we  do  business,  is  taxed,  and  we  have  to  pay  that  tax.  Let 
five  or  six  more  State  prisons  give  out  contracts,  as  the  three  now 
give  out  contracts,  and  have  given  them  out,  and  our  factory  is 
worthless  for  our  business.  It  would  only  take  about  eight  State 
prisons,  with  400  men  each,  probably,  to  produce  nearly  or  quite  all 
the  goods,  or  at  any  rate  so  nearly  all  the  goods  in  our  line  wanted 
in  this  country,  that  our  business  would  be  worthless.  Just  to  the 
extent  that  you  increase  the  number  of  State  prison  contracts*  in 
our  business,  you  not  only  lessen  our  business  but  you  destroy  our 
profits.  I  say  the  State  has  no  right  to  do  anything  that  shall 
destroy  my  property,  or  destroy  my  business,  if  I  am  doing  a  legiti- 
mate and  proper  business. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  men  are  concerned.  I  live  in  Orange,  N.  J. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  hat  manufacturing  in  this  country. 
Nearly  all  the  felt  hats  in  this  country  are  made  in  Essex  County, 
N.  J.,  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  Philadelphia,  or  Brooklyn.  That 
covers  nearly  all  the  hats  in  this  country.  I  call  this  matter  up 
because  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  was  asked  this  question : 
"Have  the  men  suffered  on  account  of  the  contract  system?"  I 
have  had  men  come  to  my  door  many  a  time  during  the  last  year 
— within  the  last  twelve  months — begging  for  bread,  for  money  to 
provide  them  with  a  night's  lodging,  simply  because  they  could  not 
get  work.  From  the  15th  October  to  the  1st  January  the  times  are 
dull  in  the  hat  business,  but  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  the 
ladies  have  got  to  wearing  felt  hats,  and  that  pieced  out  our  busi- 
ness, so  that  the  mechanics  had  employment  during  that  dull 
time  from  the  15th  October  to  December  or  January.  These  peo- 
ple are  an  improvident  people  as  a  rule.  They  do  not  husband  their 
resources.  The  result  is  that  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  employ- 
ment they  must  have  somebody  to  befriend  them.  Why  have 
they  not  had  employment?  Because  your  contract  system  has 
put  it  in  the  power  of  these  contractors  to  do  this  ladies'  work  at  a 
price  which  no  honest  man  could  furnish  that  class  of  goods  at 
the  same  price  ;  hence  these  men  have  been  out  of  employment  all 
these  months.      But  in   the  other  months,  when  they  have  had 
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employment,  they  have  had  to  take  less  pay.  With  the  manu- 
facturers, the  question  is  to-day  whether  we  shall  give  up  entirely 
to  the  State  prison  work,  or  reduce  the  wages  of  the  men  ;  and 
even  then  we  have  sold  our  goods  frequently  at  a  loss,  and  usually 
without  any  profit  at  all  on  those  grades  of  goods  in  which  they 
come  into  competition  with  us. 

There  is  another  thing  which  I  claim  a  State  has  no  right  to  do. 
A  man,  in  order  to  become  a  hatter,  must  serve  four  years  appren- 
ticeship. Every,  trade  hedges  itself  in  by  providing  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  apprentices  brought  in  than  the  legitimate  increase 
of  the  trade  demands.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  there  can  be  no  more 
than  three  apprentices  in  the  finishing  department,  and  three  in  the 
making  department  of  a  factory.  That  fills  up  the  vacancies  as 
the  old  men  go  out.  Has  the  State  a  right  to  step  in  and  manufac- 
ture 450  men  to  supply  the  place  of  men  who  have  spent  four 
years  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  a  business  by  which  they  shall 
earn  a  living  all  their  lives  ? — and  then  shall  those  outside  men 
who  have  been  working  all  their  lives  in  honest  industry,  and  have 
saved  by  frugality  a  little  home  for  themselves,  which  they  can 
call  their  own,  in  Newark  or  in  Orange  or  in  Danbury  — shall  these 
men  be  interfered  with  by  the  State,  and  driven  out  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  replaced  by  the  State  with  men  who  know  nothing  about 
the  business,  simply  because  it  will  lessen  the  general  taxation  of 
the  State  by  putting  this  labor  into  the  hands  of  men  that  never 
learned  anything  about  it?  Has  the  State  a  right  to  manufacture 
450  hatters,  and  turn  them  out  broadcast,  to  work  alongside  of 
men  who  have  spent  years  at  low  wages  to  learn  their  business,  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  support  them  for  life  after  they  had  once 
acquired  it?  Has  the  State  a  right  to  turn  out  convicts  as  hatters, 
when  honest  hatters  are  bringing  their  sons  up  to  the  trade,  and 
must  these  }roung  people  be  deprived  of  a  living  because  the  State 
says  that  "  we  will  furnish  all  the  hatters,  or  all  the  shoemakers 
that  will  ever  be  required?  That  is  a  point  that,  to  my  mind,  has 
a  great  deal  of  force. 

As  a  hat  manufacturer  I  desire  to  say,  that  while  other  branches 
of  industry  this  fall  have  been  making  increasing  profits,  and  are 
beginning  to  grow  again,  and  while  men  are  beginning  to  work  with 
more  cheerfulness,  and  have  more  hope  for  the  future,  the  contrary 
result  is  the  fact  in  our  business.  To  explain  it  I  ought  to  say  that 
the  hat  business  of  the  country  is  a  very  small  business.  If  com- 
pared with  the  shoe  business  it  is  not  more  than  five  to  one  hun- 
dred. It  only  requires  a  comparatively  few  men  to  supply  all  the 
hats  that  are  wanted  in  this  country,  and  it  only  requires  a 
few  additional  hundred  men  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  few 
thousands  that  are  employed  in  it  until  they  cannot  make  a  living 
by  it,  and  must  be  driven  away  from  their  homes.  They  have  paid 
taxes  on  their  homes,  and  they  are  honest  citizens ;  yet,  when  forty 
or  fifty  years  of  age,  they  must  seek  other  industries,  and  learn  new 
trades  in  order  to  live.     Has  a  State  a  right  to  introduce  any  sys- 
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tern  that  would  bring  about  such  a  result?  I  think  not,  and  I 
think  the  gentlemen  of  the  various  commissions  will  agree  with»rne. 

I  am  here,  as  I  have  been  in  other  places,  to  give  my  opinion  of 
this  matter,  and  I  have  rejoiced  that  the  States  have  taken  hold  of 
it,  because  it  is  a  vital  matter.  If  you  go  to  England,  our  mother 
country,  you  will  find  this  to  be  the  fact :  If  a  tailor  is  put  in  prison 
he  is  set  to  making  clothes  for  the  prisoners  and  for  the  lunatics, 
and  for  the  inmates  of  all  the  reformatory  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try ;  if  a  shoemaker  is  put  in  prison,  he  is  set  to  making  shoes  for 
the  convicts,  for  the  lunatics  and  for  the  others.  No  goods  are  put 
upon  the  market  to  compete  with  honest  industry.  If  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  labor  it  will  come  into  competition  with  unskilled  labor — 
they  will  build  docks  and  make  permanent  improvements  with 
these  prisoners.  As  you  very  well  know,  those  that  are  convicted 
for  a  long  term,  or  for  life,  are  sent  from  England  into  banishment. 
I  believe  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  things  we  could  do  with  our 
long-term  convicts  to  have  a  penal  colony  for  them.  I  do  not  know 
that  Alaska  is  good  for  much  of  anything  else,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  better  and  cheaper  for  the  State  to  send  these  convicts  to 
some  such  country  than  to  bring  them  into  competition  with  honest 
industry  at  home. 

There  is  another  question  to  which  I  ought  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  this :  If  there  were  a  diversity  of  labor  in  prisons, 
and  the  convicts  were  pro-rated  with  regard  to  the  number  of  those 
engaged  in  any  particular  calling  or  trade,  that  would  be  a  relief ;  it 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  us,  and  in  some  States  to  almost  any  in- 
dustry. I  suppose  if  you  should  >take  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  employ  a  number  of  convicts  pro  rata  there,  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  shoemakers  in  the  State  it  would  not  be  any  great  relief 
to  the  shoemakers  of  Massachusetts,  but  take  the  States  throughout 
it  would  be  a  great  relief,  because  if  you  took  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  instance,  I  do  not  suppose  we  would  have  more  than 
twenty  employed  for  hatting  in  that  State,  and  no  contractor  would 
take  those  twenty  ;  hence  we  should  be  relieved,  and  the  business 
which  we  have  learned  and  followed  for  years,  and  which  our  men 
have  learned  and  followed  for  years,  would  be -worth  something 
again.  But  if  State  Legislatures  should  look  upon  the  matter  sim- 
ply of  relieving  the  State  of  taxes,  and  not  look  at  the  higher  duty 
which,  in  my  judgment,  they  owe  to  their  tax-payers  and  citizen's, 
of  protecting  those  who  are  suffering  and  being  ruined  by  this  busi- 
ness, it  seems  to  me  that  their  course  will  work  ruin  upon  one  very 
worthy  class  of  industry,  and  relieve  the  others  but  very  little.  If 
every  hat,  or  every  shoe,  or  other  product  of  State  prisons,  was 
labeled  as  the  product  of  State  prisons,  that  would  be  a  relief  to  us  ; 
because  I  claim  that  while  things  may  be  as  well  made  in  State 
prisons  as  outside,  yet,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  as  well  made.  In  our 
business  we  know  that  men  who  wear  hats  know  very  little  about 
their  quality,  but  if  the  prison  hats  were  branded  as  of  State  prison 
manufacture,  they  would  know  that  they  were  not  as  well  made, 
12 
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and  so  such  bats  would  not  come  so  much  into  competition  with 
honest  industry. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  whether  the  contract  should  be  given 
out,  or  whether  the  States  should  run  their  own  State  prisons,  that 
is  a  point  that,  I  suppose,  will  come  within  the  purview  of  these 
joint  commissions.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  commission  asked 
a  question  with  reference  to  whether  a  State  could  run  a  State  prison 
as  economically  and  as  well  as  a  contractor  could  run  it.  Well,  the 
State  to  which  he  and  I  both  belong  is  a  State  that  is  in  very  good 
credit ;  I  have  no  doubt  they  can  buy  material  as  low  as  I  can  buy  it 
as  a  citizen,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  be  in  just  as  good 
credit,  and  probably  a  little  better.  The  only  question  would  be 
whether  they  would  employ  men  who  could  manipulate  these  goods 
and  oversee  the  men  as  well  as  a  contractor  could  do  it.  For  my 
part,  1  do  not  see  why  they  could  not.  The  combined  wisdom  of  a 
State,  as  represented  by  its  Legislature  and  its  Governor,  ought  to 
be  able  to  secure  as  good  material  as  a  private  individual  can  se- 
cure, and  it  ought  to  be  as  honestly  administered,  although  perhaps 
it  is  not  always. 

I  think  that  when  you  look  at  all  the  facts — and  I  am  glad  that 
you  gentlemen  are  here,  having  patience  to  look  at  all  the  facts,  and 
getting  down  to  the  real  troubles  of  this  case — you  will  become 
satisfied  that  the  contract  system  is  doing  a  wrong  to  men  that  have 
purchased  factory  property,  and  who  are  employing  men  in  this  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  doing  wrong  to  the  mechanic  himself,  who  has 
spent  four  good  years  of  his  life  to  learn  this  business,  by  putting 
men  at  work  upon  it  who  have  had  no  calling  and  no  profession, 
except,  perhaps,  that  of  pickpockets  and  burglars,  or  whatever  else 
they  may  be  found  to  have — putting  them  side  by  side  with  men 
who  have  an  honorable  calling.  For  if  it  should  ever  come  to  be  a 
fact,  as  it  will,  that  convicts  will  come  out  of  the  pi'ison  and  stand 
in  the  shop  by  the  side  of  the  honest  laborer,  the  honest  man  will 
not  bring  his  son  up  to  that  calling.  If  you  see  fit  to  ask  me  any 
questions,  I  am  prepared  to  answer  them  as  well  as  I  can. 

By  the  Chairman  :  Ln  your  opinion  would  the  evils  you  com- 
plain of  be  abolished  under  any  other  system? 

A.  Under  any  other  system  of  what? 

Q.  Under  any  other  system  of  labor  than  the  contract  system  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  in  its  place  ? 

A.  I  would  suggest  that  if  we  must  have  State  prison  labor  come 
in  competition  with  honest  industry,  let  the  State  run  it  for  itself. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  keeping  the  prisoners  in  idleness? 

A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  You  say,  then,  they  must  labor  ? 

A.  They  must  labor,  yes. 

Q.  Would  you  keep  them  at  productive  or  at  unproductive  labor  ? 

A.  I  would  keep  them  at  what  would  be  productive  labor  to  the 
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State  without  coming  into  competition  with  honest  industry — with 
skilled  industry,  I  would  better  say. 

Q.  Would  you  keep  them  at  productive  labor,  then  ? 

A.  To  the  State,  yes. 

Q.   What  do  you  mean  by  skilled  industry  ? 

A.  I  mean  when  a  man  has  learned  a  trade  by  an  apprenticeship 
to  it. 

Q.  You  would  not  put  them  at  any  business  which  requires 
skill  ? 

A.  No,  sir — where  men  have  learned  an  apprenticeship  ? 

Q.  There  is  hardly  any  trade  but  requires  an  apprenticeship? 

A.  There  are  many  callings  that  do  not. 

Q.  What  would  you  put  them  at  ? 

A.  I  would  put  a  great  many  of  them  at  breaking  stone,  and  so 
have  better  roads. 

Q.  Would  you  let  the  question  of  the  reformation  of  the  prison- 
er enter  into  your  plan  at  all  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  degree  ? 

A.  To  the  greatest  possible  degree. 

Q.  Can  you  reform  a  man  if  you  should  put  him  out  on  the 
highway  with  a  guard  or  the  chain  required  to  keep  him  safely  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  you  will  reform  him  better  that  way  than  you 
will  to  put  him  in  a  hat  shop  in  a  State  prison. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  yourself? 

A.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  a  greater  punishment  to  a  man  to  be  seen 
with  his  prison  garb  on,  and  a  chain  upon  him,  upon  the  highway, 
than  to  be  in  a  State  prison  to  learn  a  business  at  which  other  men 
are  making  a  livelihood  already,  and  when  there  is  not  enough  for 
them  all  to  do. 

Q.  Can  you  reform  a  man  by  degrading  him? 

A.  A  man  degrades  himself  when  he  commits  crime. 

Q.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  continue  that  degradation,  or  to 
try  to  raise  him  above  it  ? 

A.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  try  to  raise  him,  but,  as  a  rule, 
it  does  not  succeed. 

Q.  But  if  that  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  can  the  State  raise  him 
by  exposing  him  to  the  public  gaze? 

A.  There  are  States  that  do  it,  and  I  don't  know  but  they  have  as 
much  influence  as  those  that  do  not. 

Q.  What  States  do  you  refer  to  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  particularly  as  to  States,  but  there  are  cities. 
Take  for  instance  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  you  will  find  them 
cleaning  the  streets  there. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  have  a  prisoner  reformed  in  Richmond  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  the  history  of  the  prisons  there,  and  I  don't 
think  that  the  State  prison  reforms  men,  anyway. 

Q.  Then  your  theory  is  that  a  man  convicted  of  crime  is  always 
a  criminal  ? 
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A.  No,  but  I  think  reform  is  not  the  work  of  the  State  prison, 
but  the  work  of  better  thoughts,  and  those  better  thoughts  are 
more  apt  to  come  to  men  in  solitary  confinement  than  in  a  hat 
factory  or  shoe-shop. 

Q.  Then  you  would  shut  your  men  up  as  in  Philadelphia  ? 

A.  If  the  policy  was  simply  to  reform  men,  I  would. 

Q.  Would  that  be  the  best  policy  for  the  manufacturers  and 
laboring  men,  that  the  State  should  turn  its  attention  entirely  to  re- 
forming its  criminals  ? 

A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  You  would  make  every  other  interest  subservient  to  reforma- 
tion? 

A.  I  think  that  is  the  best  work  that  the  State  could  do. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  greatest  reformative  power? 

A.  God's  spirit. 

Q.  Under  that,  what  ? 

A.  Man's  own  thought — quiet — solitude. 

Q.  Is  meditation  better  than  labor? 

A.  I  think  it  is,  as  a  reforming  influence ;  yes,  particularly  labor 
under  restraint  and  constraint,  as  in  a  State  prison. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  let  labor,  as  an  element,  have  much  weight 
in  your  reformation  ? 

A.  No  sir,  I  do  not.  > 

Q.  You  think  men  who  have  been  brought  up  in  idleness,  who 
have  never  been  taught  trades,  are  as  apt  to  be  honest  men  as  those 
who  have  been  brought  up  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow  and  the  labor  of  their  hands  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  they  are,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  criminals  never  learn  trades  ? 

A.  I  should  say  a  very  large  percentage. 

Q.  Is  it  not  between  seventy  and  eighty  ? 

A.  I  should  think  probably  so. 

Q.  If  that  is  so,  is  not,  then,  the  teaching  of  men  a  trade — at 
least  by  its  industry — the  greatest  reformative  power  that  you  can 
have,  except  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  you  say  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  so — not  under  such  circumstances. 

By  Mr.  Meyrick  :  You  said  that  no  European  government 
would  allow  the  contract  system,  did  you? 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  ;  I  inquired  into  the  matter  a  little,  but 
that  is  a  matter  with  which,  perhaps,  you  are  more  conversant  than 
I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  system  is  in  Belgium  ? 

A.  I  do  not,  sir.  I  made  some  inquiries  in  regard  to  England, 
France  and  Germany  this  Spring,  when  I  was  over  there. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  contract  system  is  carried  on  in 
France  ? 

The  Witness  :  In  competition  with  honest  industry  ? 

Mr.  Meyrick  :  The  contract  system  in  prisons? 

The  Witness  :  For  manufactured  goods  ? 
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Mr.  Meyrick  :  For  manufactured  goods. 

The  Witness  :  To  be  thrown  onto  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Meyrick  :  Certainly. 

A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  contract  system  is  carried  on  in 
Sweden  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  about  Sweden. 

Q.  Or  Denmark,  or  Switzerland,  or  Prussia? 

A.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  do  not  know  of  any  country  that  has  a 
contract  system  which  throws  goods  into  the  market  in  competition 
with  honest  industry. 

By  the  Chairman  :  If  it  is  admitted  that  prisoners  must  labor, 
and  must  labor  at  productive  industry,  is  there  any  difference  as  to 
what  system  they  work  under  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  does  that  difference  come  ? 

A.  It  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  contractor  can  produce  more 
with  prisoners  than  the  State  would  produce  with  them. 

Q.  Because  the  State  is  not  able  to  get  as  thorough  and  efficient 
men  as  the  contractor  himself  would  get  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  the  State  would  enforce  the  same  amount  of 
work  as  a  contractor,  with  his  subordinates,  would  expect  from  the 
men. 

W.  D.  Yocom,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  New  York  City,  being 
invited  by  the  Chairman  to  express  his  views  with  regard  to  the 
matter  before  the  Commission,  said  : 

I  think  the  humanitarian  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  floor  thia 
morning,  and  who  don't  seem  to  find  room  for  the  application  of 
the  spirit  of  benevolence  until  a  man  commits  a  crime,  and  gets 
into  State  Prison,  should  try  to  remember  that  there  are  people 
out  of  State  Prison  who  ought  to  have  the  humanitarian  principle 
applied  to  them  as  well.  I  wish  first  to  show  this  Commission  the 
effect  of  the  contract  system,  as  it  is  conducted  in  this  State  and 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  reference  to  hats.  I  think  that  in 
varying  degree  as  the  proportion  of  production  is  to  the  amount  of 
goods  demanded  in  our  case,  so  exactly  is  the  amount  of  propor- 
tionate injury  that  the  principle  will  show  is  applicable  in  the  case 
of  others.  For  instance,  take  our  business,  beginning  on  the  first 
day  of  November  for  the  spring  season.  If  there  was  no  State 
Prison  contract,  all  the  men  in  the  hat  trade  would  be  employed 
upon  producing  the  lower,  or  inferior  grades  of  goods — such  goods 
as  would  be  piled  up  in  stores  for  stock.  That  would  keep  them 
employed,  and  give  them  a  living  until  such  times  as  the  demand 
should  come  for  the  higher  and  better  grades  of  goods,  and  such 
styles  as  people  demanded  should  be  produced.  Under  the  con- 
tract system  we  cannot  touch  anything  until  the  people  came  into 
the  market  and  tell  us  what  thev  want.     We  know  what  our  corn- 
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petitors  capacity  is  to  produce  anything ;  we  know  his  capital,  and 
the  number  of  hands  he  generally  employs,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  stock  he  can  afford  to  carry  ;  but  we  do  not  know  what  stock  a 
contractor  of  a  State  Prison  has  on  hand  to  throw  upon  the  market, 
consequently,  even  if  we  could,  and  had  a  right  to  make  up  some- 
thing in  competition  with  him,  we  do  not  know  what  he  has  got ; 
we  do  not  know  whether  he  has  got  twice  as  much  as  he  really  has, 
or  whether  he  has  got  four  times  as  much  as  we  think  he  has  ;  con- 
sequently we  are  in  the  dark;  those  things  we  have  to  throw 
entirely  out  of  consideration.  I  will  give  you  a  little  illustration. 
Eefer  back  to  1876 — the  winter  and  spring — from  the  first  of 
November  to  the  first  of  May.  During  the  season  I  made  5,039 
dozen  of  hats — hats  similar  to  the  class  that  they  now  make  in  the 
State  Prison.  That  was  between  the  first  of  November  and  the 
first  of  May.  That  amounted  to  a  payment  to  the  men  of  some- 
thing exceeding  $20,000.  Last  year,  under  the  State  Prison  sys- 
tem, I  did  not  produce  one  hat  of  that  description.  It  was  entirely 
cut  off.  Now  suppose  I  made,  as  I  did  make,  about  eight  per  cent, 
on  those  goods,  making  to  me  about  $3,000  in  the  season  ;  the 
State  has  cut  me  off  in  those  five  seasons  about  the  amount  of  at 
least  $20,000 — and  yet  they  have  taxed  me  for  doing  this  business 
here  in  the  city  of  New  York,  just  precisely  the  same  as  if  they 
had  let  me  do  that  business,  and  as  if  they  had  let  me  conduct  my 
business  in  a  reasonable  way,  and  I  had  made  that  reasonable 
amount  of  money. 

The  lowest  priced  hat  that  I  made  last  season  was  the  $13.50  a 
dozen,  and  it  was  a  popular  hat.  It  was  a  peculiar  hat — a  hat 
having  singular  characteristics  in  many  ways.  On  the  first  of  May 
Mr.  Carroll,  the  contractor  of  the  State  Prison,  bought  some  of  my 
hats,  and  put  them  on  sample,  and  agreed  to  duplicate  them  to 
customers  at  $10.50  a  dozen.  I  went  to  Cincinnati  on  purpose  to 
see  what  they  did  with  these  goods,  in  comparison,  when  they  got 
there,  and  on  inquiry  in  the  stores  I  found  that  the  same  goods 
which  he  sold  at  $10.50  and  $11.00  were  taking  the  place  not  only 
of  my  $13.50  hats,  which  were  the  lowest  hats  I  could  make,  but 
were  taking  the  place  of  all  the  other  manufacturers'  hats  pretty 
much — I  mean  in  the  same  way.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that 
he  found  he  was  not  getting  as  much  money  as  he  really  could  get, 
so  he  raised  the  price  to  $12,  and  it  kept  out  of  the  market  there 
(until  such  time  as  he  went  into  ladies'  hats,)  almost  all  the  hat 
manufacturers'  goods  that  ran  between  $10.50  and  $13.50,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  great  detriment  to  their  business. 

I  made  a  calculation  that  he  could  sell  hats  25  per  cent,  less  than 
I  could,  and  make  on  it,  at  that  price,  twice  as  much  as  I  could  at 
my  regular  price.  When  you  come  to  that,  with  the  manufacturers 
that  are  now  in  existence,  the  bulk  of  the  hats  that  they  sell  com- 
prise goods  from  $13.50  to  $18.50  a  dozen.  Their  former  produc- 
tions of  from  $10.50,  as  it  used  to  be,  up  to  $13.50,  are  almost 
entirely  cut  off.     There  are  a  few  still  made  by  some  parties,  but 
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they  are  almost  entirely  cut  off.  Now,  as  Mr.  Ferry  very  properly 
remarked,  the  effect  upon  the  other  goods,  which  the  State  Prisons 
cannot  produce,  is  just  as  bad,  almost,  as  if  they  produced  them, 
because  when  the  buyer  comes  into  the  market  he  tests  everything 
by  a  State  Prison  hat,  and  what  he  can  get  for  it.  Everything  else 
in  the  hat  line  is  based  on  that  as  a  basis.  If  you  have  a  hat 
based  on  a  State  Prison  hat,  he  wants  to  see  something  more  in  it 
than  in  the  State  Prison  hat,  or  he  will  not  buy,  and  as  the  con- 
tractor can  put  33^  per  cent,  more  into  the  hats  than  we  can,  he 
will  produce  something  that  we  cannot  produce  at  all.  It  is  like 
the  case  of  a  fashionable  tailor,  who  can  take  a  fine  piece  of  cloth 
and  put  poor  work  on  it,  and  it  will  make  a  good  coat,  and  sell, 
and  it  will  take  the  place  of  the  same  piece  of  cloth  with  fine  work 
on  it,  so  that  he  gets  into  a  position  where  he  can  control  the 
business. 

In  February  we  took  a  sort  of  general  inventory  of  the  trade. 
There  was  about  a  thousand  dozen  of  soft  felt  hats,  such  as  they 
make  in  State  Prison,  and  such  as  I  make  and  have  sold  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  sales  of  that  thousand 
dozen  were  prison  hats  coming  from  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 
I  do  not  include  any  other  kind  of  hats  but  the  kind  of  hats  made 
there  in  competition  with  the  same  kind  of  hats  made  outside, 
because  there  are  some  kinds  of  hats  which  they  do  not  make 
there.  At  that  time  the  investigation  of  these  gentlemen  and 
myself  and  a  number  of  others,  showed  that  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
soft-hat  makers  were  out  of  employment  in  Connecticut,  Brooklyn, 
and  in  New  Jersey.  Consequently  they  would  ha%e  been  em- 
ployed if  they  had  had  that  thirty  per  cent,  to  produce  ? 

Now  take  the  effect  upon  the  men  and  the  women  that  we  employ. 
Since  the  last  eighteen  months  there  is  scarcely  a  man  that  we  have 
had  working  for  us,  off  and  on,  for  a  number  of  years,  who  has  had 
sickness  or  death  in  his  family,  who  has  not  applied  to  us  for  assist- 
ance to  help  him  through  that  period.  We  scarcely  have  a  trim- 
mer that  has  been  out  of  employment  during  the  season,  to  whom, 
when  she  comes  back  to  us,  we  do  not  have  to  advance  money,  in 
order  to  enable  her  to  get  sufficient  clothing  to  come  into  the  factory. 

See  how  the  contract  system  works  with  the  men.  You  first 
take  a  trade,  and  you  blight  it  by  making  it  a  prison  business. 
Those  that  are  in  it  then  are  either  imemployed,  or  else  employed 
at  insufficient  wages,  and  there  is  an  excess  created  in  numbers 
among  the  men  and  women.  Then  you  inject  into  that  trade, 
blighted  in  that  way,  overcrowded  already,  a  very  large  number 
of  improperly  trained  workingmen.  There  is  no  employment  for 
them  without  giving  it  to  them  at  the  expense  of  an  honest 
man  who  has  suffered  from  trouble.  You  must  either  take  one 
or  the  other.  You  have  got  them  both  to  choose  from,  and  if 
you  choose  the  prisoner,  and  give  him  the  employment,  you 
have  got  to  throw  the  other  out,  there  being  a  surplus  any  way. 
You  have  got  to  throw  out  the  honest  man,  and  give  the  bene- 
fit of  his  labor  to  a  convict. 
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Then  comes  the  question  of  apprenticeships,  and  the  learning 
of  trades.  We  have  people  applying  to  us  almost  daily  with 
regard  to  having  their  sods  learn  the  hatting  business,  and  the 
first  question  they  ask  now  is,  "Is  it  a  prison  trade?"  We  say, 
"Yes."  "Then,"  "we  don't  want  it,"  If  you  take  apprentices, 
instead  of  the  worthy  boys  of  honest  families,  you  have  got  to 
take  the  scrapings,  almost,  of  the  streets,  unless  the  others  come 
to  you  from  absolute  necessity. 

Another  point  comes  up,  here,  on  which  great  stress  has  been 
laid,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  teaching  the  convict  a  trade,  and 
enabling  him  to  earn  a  living.  It  has  been  insinuated  that  the 
workingmen  are  not  disposed  to  permit  the  convicts  to  work 
alongside  of  them.  Take,  for  instance,  the  large  aggregation  of 
men  in  a  factory,  with  a  number  of  boys  surrounding  them,  and 
put  a  convict  in  there  among  them — supposing  that  the  men  would 
work  with  him.  Do  you  suppose  that  any  manufacturer,  who  is 
not  a  fit  candidate  for  a  lunatic  asylum — a  man  with  a  large 
amount  of  property  such  as  must  be  scattered  around  a  factory ;  that 
man,  knowing  that  this  new  workman  is  a  convict,  who  has  served 
his  time  in  State  prison  for  a  felony  of  some  kind — do  you  suppose 
that  he  would  leave  this  property  where  this  man,  or  where  a  com- 
bination of  these  men,  if  there  were  a  number  of  them,  could  take 
it  and  appropriate  it?  The  difficulty  is  not  so  much  with'the  men, 
although  they  do  not  like  to  work  with  these  convicts,  but  the  man- 
ufacturer cannot  trust  them  in  association  with  his  men  ;  he  cannot 
trust  them  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  are  unquestionably  dis- 
honest. You  might  just  as  well  expect  a  man  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  five  years  for  embezzlement  from  a  bank,  to  come 
back  and  be  taken  again  into  the  employ  of  the  bank  in  the  same 
position  that  he  was.  No  bank  president  who  was  fit  for  his  place, 
would  attempt  anything  of  the  kind. 

But  they  do  not  teach  people  trades  in  State  prisons,  and  it  is 
not  designed  that  they  should  do  so.  The  contractors  certainly 
don't  intend  anything  of  the  kind.  You  might  as  well  disabuse 
your,  mind  of  one  thing — that  all  this  preaching  that  has  been  done 
by  these  pious' people  whom  you  have  had  before  you,  is  anything 
but  humbug;  it  is  humbug  and  nothing  else.  The  contract  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  thrown  out  to  people  for  reformation,  and  everything 
of  that  kind,  is  the  huge  fraud  of  the  age.  It  is  designed  to  make 
money  for  States,  and  to  do  away  with  the  taxing  of  people  who 
ought  to  pay  their  legitimate  share  of  taxation  for  all  State  pur-' 
poses,  and  it  is  designed  to  make  money  for  contractors,  and  to 
advance  these  officials  in  public  estimation,  in  making  the  annual 
reports,  which  they  do.  Teaching  them  trades  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  They  don't  teach  them  trades,  and  they  don't  intend  to. 
Take  the  hat  business ;  there  are  sixteen  different  processes  in  it. 
They  teach  a  man,  therefore,  in  the  State  prison,  just  one-sixteenth 
part  of  the  hat  business.  That  is  all  he  gets  there.  That  one-six- 
teerrth  part  does  not  enable  him  to  do  anything  more  than  one  func- 
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tion  when  he  leaves  the  State  prison.  But  the  process  of  adopting 
the  contract  system  in  this  form,  of  putting  every  man  in  a  position 
of  compelling  him  from  day  to  day  to  do  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again,  enables  the  contractor,  as  against  the  general  custom  of 
labor  outside,  to  produce  very  largely  in  excess  of  what  the  others 
would  do,  and  who,  by  having  450  men  under  contract  in  Clinton 
Prison,  on  hats,  will  make  more  hats  in  a  year,  under  the  tasks 
that  are  imposed  on  these  prisoners,  than  650  men  outside  of  State 
prison  would  or  could  do. 

^hen  I  was  in  Albany,  before  the  Committee  on  Penitentiaries, 
the  Chairman  stated  that  Mr.  Pilsbury,  who  had  been  before  the 
Committee,  had  stated  there  that  his  object  and  plan  was  to  have 
the  largest  factories  (in  these  specific  branches  which  they  have  in 
the  State  prison  now),  that  there  were  in  the  United  States ;  that 
any  other  system  than  that  would  not  be  profitable  to  the  State — 
that  is,  as  to  making  a  profit,  or  making  a  revenue.  He  stated  that 
short  of  two  or  three  hundred  men  it  would  not  be  profitable,  in 
the  sense  that  these  men  wanted  it  to  be.  For  example,  he  stated 
this — and  I  give  you  this  on  the  authority  of  the  gentleman  of  the 
Committee,  who  stated  that  it  had  taken  place — that  he  expected 
that  every  convict  that  was  there  once  would  come  back,  and  that 
at  the  end  of  three  years  or  five  years  he  expected  to  have  the  larg- 
est body  of  experts  there  was  in  the  United  States  in  any  one  busi- 
ness, and  that  then,  when  he  got  them  to  that  point,  he  could  get 
as  much  for  them  as  honest  labor  conld  get  for  performing  the  same 
functions  outside,  because  they  would  be  better  skilled,  and  do  it 
better.  At  that  meeting  it  was  shown  by  a  gentleman  in  the  stove 
business — Gen.  Eathbone — that  there  was,  I  think  he  said,  1,600 
men,  in  all  the  prisons,  making  stoves,  and  he  stated  a  very  singu- 
lar fact — that  no  manufacturer  of  stoves  in  the  State  of  New  York 
could  make  a  dollar,  or  get  cost  for  a  single  general  article  of  stoves, 
or  hollow  ware,  that  was  not  subject  to  a  patent,  that  he  did  not 
have  control  of  some  other  way  ;  and  that  at  that  time  there  were 
2,000  stove  molders  and  hollow  ware  molders  out  of  employment, 
according  to  the  statistics  that  they  had  then  obtained. 

This  question  of  the  reduction  of  taxation  by  means  of  the  labor 
in  State  prison,  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  application  of  a  little 
sound  common  sense  will  lead  the  Commission  to  consider  very 
much  in  this  light.  The  statement  is  that  when  State  prisons  make  a 
profit,  and  show  a  surplus,  that  surplus  is  a  reduction  of  the  taxation 
to  that  extent.  Now  my  investigation  in  this  matter  shows  that  that 
is  a  fallacy ;  that  it  is  untrue  ;  that  local  taxation  is  increased  to  a 
very  much  larger  degree  for  the  support  of  these  very  people  who 
are  thrown  out  of  employment,  than  the  amount  of  the  State  tax  was 
reduced  by  the  surplus  ;  in  other  words,  Kings  Count}r,  with  a  large 
number  of  hatters,  has  a  board  of  charities  which  is  almost  a  by- 
word every  winter  for  the  expense  which  it  entails,  and  I  understand 
that  this  comes  very  largely  from  the  fact  that  they  have  a  thou- 
sand families  there  who  are  supported  by  the  hat  business.    Inquiry 
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in  Troy  arid  Albany  through  Gen.  Eathbone,  at  the  time  before 
mentioned,  showed  that  pretty  much  the  same  result  existed  there. 
If  you  will  take  these  two  or  three  points  and  add  them  together, 
and  take  the  surplus  which  the  State  shows  from  any  prison,  you 
will  find  that  the  people  at  the  other  end  are  compelled  to  pay  twice 
as  much  for  the  support  of  those  who  are  out  of  employment,  as  the 
State  will  receive  in  surplus  from  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
Then  look  at  the  injustice  which  that  thing  creates  in  another  way. 
The  very  cities  that  are  most  injured  have  to  support  their  own 
poor,  and  pay  not  only  the  taxation,  but  the  injury  to  their  business 
and  taxable  property  in  other  ways. 

The  remark  as  to  these  local  charities  applies  to  the  cities  of 
Brooklyn,  Troy  and  Albany.  By  this  process  you  compel  the  peo- 
ple who  suffer  the  most  to  support  the  suffering  which  is  the  result 
of  the  very  contract  system  itself. 

The  case  may  be  argued  in  as  many  ways  as  you  please.  Every 
State  has  certain  peculiar  and  fundamental  expenses,  such  as  pris- 
ons, the  administration  of  justice,  necessary  expenses  of  legislation, 
&c. — everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a  State.  Every  man  ought 
to  pay  his  share  of  that.  Admitting  of  course,  that  prisoners  may 
work — that  is  all  well  enough — every  man  ought  still  to  pay  his  share 
of  the  general  expenses.  But  is  there  any  evidence  that  can  possi- 
bly be  brought  before  this  Commission,  to  show  that  these  five 
trades  in  the  prisons  in  the  State  of  New  York  ought  not  only  sup- 
port the  prisouers,  but  pay  taxes  for  the  other  trades  besides,  and 
these  other  people  outside  of  ihese  five  trades  do  not  pay  any  taxes 
for  the  prison.  There  is  no  argument  why  a  prison  should  be 
self-sustaining  that  will  not  apply  with  equal  force,  and  as  much 
validity,  to  other  departments  of  the  government ;  and  it  may  be 
asked  why  should  not  legislation  be  made  self-sustaining,  and  why 
courts  of  justice  should  not  be  made  self-sustaining,  or  any  other 
department  of  the  Slate  government?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first 
duty  of  the  State  is  to  the  people  that  are  yet  out  of  prison,  rather 
than  to  the  people  tha't  are  already  in — -first  to  those  who  are  trying 
to  support  their  families  by  honest  labor,  rather  than  to  those  who 
have  committed  crime,  and  are  under  the  ban  of  the  laws. 

By  the  Chairman  :  Would  the  difficulties  of  which  you  com- 
plain be  any  less  under  any  other  system  than  the  contract  system  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  your  question  exactly. 

Q.  Suppose  the  States  conducted  the  prisons,  and  carried  on  the 
same  industries  which  are  already  in  the  prisons,  would  this  con- 
flict or  competition  be  any  less  than  it  is  under  the  contract  system 
to-day  ? 

A.  The  same  amount  of  goods  produced  in  any  other  way  would 
possibly  have  the  same  result,  but  the  same  result  only  indirectly, 
not  directly.  For  instance,  if  the  State  of  New  York  should  conduct 
its  own  State  prisons,  and  sell  its  own  goods  for  the  State,  whatever 
money  there  was  in  it  the  State  would  make.  In  the  second  place 
the  product  would  not  be  compacted  into  such  a  shape,  and  thrust 
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into  the  market  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  a  matter  of  competition, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  contractor's  work. 

Q.  Suppose  Mr.  Carroll  should  be  appointed  warden  of  the  pris- 
on at  Clinton  and  should  carry  on  the  hat  manufacturing  business 
just  as  he  does  now  as  contractor,  using  all  the  available  force  of 
the  prison  for  that  purpose,  and  should  put  his  hats  into  the  same 
market  that  he  does  now,  would  the  competition  between  you  and 
him -be  any  less  than  it  is  to-day? 

A.  The  mere  changing  of  Mr.  Carroll  from  a  contractor  into  a 
warden  would  not  affect  the  matter  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Q.  Then  if  the  State  carries  on  the  same  industry  with  the  same 
vigor  the  same  result  follows  ? 

A.  Yes,  if  it  is  in  the  same  manner. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  the  system  you  complain  of  but  the  result  ? 

A.  I  do  not  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  a  man  in  the 
State  of  New  York  or  in  any  other  State  that  would  consent  to  have 
the  State  work  its  prisoners  as  it  consents  to  have  them  worked  un- 
der the  contract  system. 

Q.  Suppose  Mr.   Pilsbury  should  displace  all  of  the  contractors, 
and  should  still  carry  on  the  same  industries,  employing  the  con- 
tractors as  overseers,  would  there  be  any  change,  any  difference 
perceptible  in  the  competition  which  you  feel  or  which  other  in- 
dustries feel  ? 

A.  As  I  understand  the  subject  of  "State  Account"  the  goods 
are  not  put  in  the  market  in  the  same  identical  form  as  they  are 
from  the  contractor. 

The  Chairman  :  They  are,  in  just  the  same  form.  There  is  no 
difference  as  to  that.  If  you  labor  under  that  impression  it  is  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  Yocom  :  What  I  say  is  this :  that  if  they  make  anything  in 
a  State  prison,  say,  for  instance,  brushes  at  Elmira,  there  is  no  de- 
pot in  the  city  of  New  York  which  is  set  apart  for  the  disposition 
of  those  brushes  directly  in  the  center  of  trade.  The  parties  go  to 
Elmira  and  buy  what  they  want,  don't  they  ? 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr.  Brockway  comes  to  New  York  and 
takes  his  orders  of  the  same  parties  who  take  brushes  from  you  if 
you  make  brushes,  and  goes  back  and  fills  his  orders? 

A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  Mr.  Brockway,  but  if  Mr.  Car- 
roll was  to  come  to  New  York  and  fill  orders,  to  a  certain  extent  it 
would  not  be  so  serious  an  injury  to  the  business  as  it  is  now,  when 
he  piles-  up  his  stock  to  bring  the  business  down. 

Q.  Suppose  he  keeps  his  men  the  year  round,  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  whether  he  keeps  his  stock  or  keeps  his  men  at 
work,  so  long  as  in  the  end  the  goods  get  on  to  the  market  ? 

A.  Yes.  For  instance,  in  May  he  had  2,000  cases  of  hats  already 
done.  If  he  had  not  had  a  hat  on  the  market,  and  if  he  had  taken 
orders  for  hats,  we  could  have  some  chance  to  do  some  business ; 
but  the  2,000  cases  he  was  able  to  make  up  between  the  suspension 
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of  sales  and  the  time  of  making  them  again,  destroyed  the  proba- 
bility of  patting  anything  in  competition  with  him. 

Q.  If  the  State  had  any  man  pledged  to  keep  the  prisoners  con- 
stantly employed,  would  not  they  pile  up  the  goods  just  the  same? 

A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Then  do  we  not  come  back  to  the  same  result— to  the  result 
of  keeping  men  constantly  employed,  which  would  happen  under 
any  system  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  I  believe,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  State  were  to 
conduct  their  own  business  the  result  would  not  be  as  bad  as  it  is 
now. 

Q.  But  you  have  no  facts  to  back  up  that  statement  ? 

A.  No  facts  can  be  given  to  back  it  up. 

Q.  What  would  you  suggest  to  relieve  this  difficulty  ? 

A.  I  have  no  theories  on  this  subject,  and  no  method  beyond 
this.  If  I  were  running  a  State  prison  as  a  place  for  punishment  of 
crime  and  such  reformation  as  could  be  made  useful  to  the  crim-  • 
inal,  I  believe  that  everything  that  the  prisoners  wear  they  should 
make.  I  believe  the  repairs  to  every  prison  should  be  made  by  the 
prisoners,  and  that  all  new  prisons  should  be  built  by  prisoners. 
I  believe  that  everything  they  eat  should  be  raised  by  the  prison- 
ers, and  then  if  the  difference  did  not  pay  I  believe  that  all  the  bal- 
ance of  the  State  should  pay  their  share  of  the  taxes  to  support  it. 

Q.  Allowing  that — granting  that  we  should  do  that,  would  not 
the  result  be  the  displacement  of  just  so  many  men  from  those  very 
industries?  If  you  build  your  prisons  you  displace  building  con- 
tractors and  their  men,  who  would  otherwise  have  done  that  work. 
If  you  cultivate  a  farm  would  you  displace  the  farmer  and  his 
meu  ?  If  you  dig  a  canal  and  build  a  dock  you  displace  the  men 
engaged  in  these  industries.  Therefore,  would  not  the  effect  be 
just  the  same  to  any  other  class  of  people  as  you  complain  that  it 
is  to  your  trade  at  present? 

A.  No,  sir,  it  would  not,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  places  the 
State  just  in  the  same  condition  in  doing  its  work  as  it  does  a  pri- 
vate individual,  if  he  has  a  sufficient  family  of  his  own  to  do  it;  it 
does  not  harm  or  interfere  with  anybody.  What  a  man  never  had, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  fact  that  it  is  withheld  from  him  can't  injure 
him.  The  contractor  that  never  had  a  contract  to  build  the  State 
prison  could  not  be  injured  in  the  slightest  degree  by  his  not  get- 
ting it. 

Q.  You  avoid  the  difficulty  without  removing  it.  Have  you  any 
system  which  you  would  suggest  in  place  of  this,  except  the  one 
you  have  suggested,  of  making  the  prisoners  work  for  the  State  ? 

A.  No,  sir;  if  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  want  their 
prisoners  worked  this  way  or  the  other  way,  either  by  the  prison 
contract  system  or  by  the  '•  State  account"  system — if  they  are  de- 
termined upon  either  course,  and  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  the  econ- 
omy or  profit  of  the  thing,  I  don't  see  that  changing  the  contractor 
into  a  superintendent,  the  changing  of  Mr.  Carroll's  name  over  the 
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store  that  holds  these  hats  to  the  name  of  the  "  State  of  New 
York,"  or  that  any  of  those  things  would  in  the  slightest  degree 
benefit  that  part  of  the  consideration  at  all. 

Q.  Suppose  you  could  get  a  prison  system  which  increased  the 
number  of"  industries  in  which  the  prisoners  should  be  engaged,  or 
if  you  could  limit  the  number  of  prisoners  engaged  in  a  single  in- 
dustry, would  not  xhat  be  the  nearest  attainable  result  to  what  you 
are  asking  for  ? 

A.  It  would.  I  understand  that  under  the  French  system  the 
four  central  prisons  have  fifty-three  different  trades  conducted  in 
them.  They  are,  as  I  understand  it,  principally  trades  that  are  very 
largely  bearing  on  the  support  of  the  prisoners  themselves.  That 
is,  they  manufacture  their  own  clothing,  their  own  shoes  and  hats, 
and  all  the  necessary  things  that  belong  to  prisons,  and  they  are 
farmed  out  to  a  contractor  at  the  same  price  as  outside  labor,  and 
he  supplies  those  prisons  with  all  those  things,  and  the  State  allows 
him  fifteen  per  cent,  on  his  supplies.  While  these  four  central 
prisons  are  not  entirely  self-supporting,  yet  there  is  very  little  or  no 
competition  by  them  with  ordinary  industry,  because  there  are  no 
products  placed  on  the  market  that  can  be  sold  at  any  appreciable 
price  less  than  the  manufacturer  outside,  and  the  prisoners  can  be 
employed  constantly.  The  contractor,  for  the  oversight,  or  for  the 
raw  material,  received  a  moderate  profit,  and  the  prisoners  and  pris- 
ons receive  all  the  things  necessary  for  their  support. 

Q.  Has  the  New  Jersey  law  worked  any  special  advantage  to 

A.  Well,  you  might  say  that  doing  away  with  a  thing  that  never 
existed  is  no  advantage.  But  the  fact  was  that  the  trade  generally 
— the  workingmen  and  the  manufacturers — knew  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  a  contract  was  about  to  be  entered  into  in  the  State 
prison  at  Trenton  for  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and  they  took  this 
method  to  prevent  it  if  they  could.  It  having  been  '  prevented,  of 
course  no  benefit  has  been  derived,  but  then  no  injury  has  been 
done. 

Q.  Have  you  derived  any  special  benefit  from  the  fact  that  the 
prisoners  there  have  not  been  worked  upon  contract  making  hats  ? 
Has  your  business  been  increased  any  from  that  fact  ? 

A.  That  we  cannot  state  anything  about. 

Q.  Do  you  imagine  that  your  business  would  have  been  decreased 
if  that  number  of  men,  say  200,  had  heen  employed  there? 

A.  Yes,  just  to  the  amount  of  the  production  of  200  men. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  product  of  their  labor  would  have 
been  sold  to  the  men  who  purchased  of  you? 

A.  Yes,  I  know  it.  Every  man  that  I  sell  to  buys  prison  hats, 
every  one.  That  is  his  first  consideration  in  coming  to  this  market 
— it  is  to  find  out  what  prison  hats  are  before  he  will  buy  a  hat  of 
anybody  else. 

Q.  You  would  not  believe  in  keeping  the  prisoners  idle  ? 

A.  Personally  I  should  not  be  at  all  particular  about  it. 
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Q.  "Would  you  be  willing,  as  a  citizeu  of  New  Jersey,  to  pay 
your  proportion  of  taxes  in  keeping  them  idle  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  don't  think  it  would  be  right,  but  I  should  be  willing. 

By  Mr.  Murphy  :  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  keep 
them  in  idleness? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  right  to  keep  them  in  idleness. 

By  Mr.  Litchman  :  From  a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  you 
mean  ? 

A.  Yes,  from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view. 

By  the  Chairman  :  Leaving  out  of  consideration  for  the  pres- 
ent the  humanitarian  point  of  view,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would 
be  the  effect  upon  business  and  morals  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
if  800  men  should  be  detained  in  a  prison  in  that  State  for  three 
years  without  labor,  and  then  let  loose  upon  society  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  would  make  any  difference  to  any  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  so  bad  that  it  would  not  affect  them  ? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  would  affect  them. 

By  Mr.  Litchman  :  You  think  after  all  that  the  principal  diffi- 
culty is  in  the  concentration  of  the  labor  of  convicts  upon  one  or 
two  or  three  industries? 

A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  a  contractor  would  be  apt  to  take  a  con- 
tract for  a  very  small  number  of  men? 

A.  Mr.  Pilsbury  told  me  that  they  would  not — that  it  would 
ruin  the  whole  State  Prison  system. 

Q.  Then  the  tendency  is  in  the  contract  system  to  concentrate 
the  industry  on  a  few  trades  ? 

A.  Yes.  And  furthermore  I  want  to  illustrate  what  occurred  at 
Albany.  There  is  a  body  of  men  in  the  United  States  to-day  who 
are  seeking  by  every  possible  means  to  obtain  all  the  prison  con- 
tracts that  they  can,  with  the  largest  number  of  convicts,  and  in  a 
few  branches  of  business,  for  the  very  purpose  of  controlling  all 
the  cheaper  products  in  the  country.  That  is  the  design  and  they 
avow  it. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  the  names  of  those  parties? 

A.  I  would  not  like  to  state  the  names. 

Q.  Can  you  not  state  them  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and 
belief? 

A.  I  would  not  like  to.  These  things  came  to  me  in  such  form 
that  I  would  not  care  to  give  names. 

By  Mr.  Murphy  :  How  is  it,  then,  that  there  are  so  many  pris- 
oners in  prisons  out  of  employment  that  cannot  be  hired  at  any 
price  ? 

A.  They  are  afraid,  I  think,  of  the  investment  of  the  capital  and 
machinery  necessary  to  do  what  they  want,  until  they  can  see  that 
a  system,  which  Mr.  Pilsbury  says  is  not  altogether  a  success  yet, 
shall  be  permitted  to  go  through  the  country. 

Q.  The  point  you  want  to  develope  is,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
contract  system  is  to  let  the  convicts  in  large  numbers  to  one 
contractor. 
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A.  That  is  the  tendency. 

Q.  Now,  would  not  the  tendency  under  State  management  be 
directly  the  opposite  way? 

A.  It  would  be  entirely  owing  to  whether  they  diversified  their 
occupations. 

Q.  The  State  would  have  the  control  of  diversity  of  employment, 
and  therefore  could  say  how  many  men  could  be  employed  id  each 
industry  ? 

A.  Well,  if  the  business  should  be  done  just  as  it  is  now,  it 
would  make  no  difference,  except  the  State  would  receive  a  larger 
sum  in  profits  than  it  now  receives,  and  if  the  State  derived  the 
revenue  and  can  get  what  they  are  afraid  they  cannot  get,  honest 
people  enough  to  administer,  it,  they  would  make  a  good  deal  more 
money  ;  that  is,  they  would  produce  a  larger  revenue,  and  the  in- 
jury would  not  be  any  greater  than  it  is  now  ;  but  if  they  diversi- 
fied the  occupations  into  a  larger  number  and  sold  their  goods  in 
smaller  quantities,  they  might  make  probably  as  much  money  as 
they  do,  and  still  keep  the  prisoners  employed  and  not  injure  every- 
body so  much. 

Q.  In  what  way  would  you  limit  the  number  to  be  employed  in 
any  one  industry  ? 

A.  The  per  centage  system  has  some  advantages,  and  yet  when 
you  adopt  that,  it  makes  the  State  compete  against  its  most  promi- 
nent industry  by  putting  the  largest  number  of  convicts  upon  it. 
Then,  if  you  take  the  per  centage  system  and  apply  it  on  the  other 
side,  to  an  industry  very  slightly  planted  in  the  State,  very  likely 
it  would  destroy  it  before  it  begins.  So  that  just  how  to  apply  the 
percentage  system  has  not  yet,  I  think,  got  through  the  mind  of 
anybody  who  has  examined  into  it.  For  instance,  there  are  some  eight 
hundred  and  odd  hatters  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  a  great  many 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  There  are  450  under  contract  in  the 
State  Prison.  Now,  that  450  injure  just  as  many  people  in  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut  as  it  does  in  New  York.  If  you  go  to 
Massachusetts,  where  there  is  not  a  fur  hatter,  it  does  not  injure  a 
fur  hatter  in  that  State,  because  there  is  not  any  there,  for  one  rea- 
son, and  for  another,  because  he  does  not  sell  his  hats  there,  but  in 
New  York. 

Q.  Does  it  not  involve,  then,  inter-State  management  or  control? 

A.  If  such  a  thing  were  possible,  that  would  be  a  very  great 
benefit. 

Q.  You  made  the  assertion  that  there  was  an  effort  being  made 
to  control  certain  kinds  of  industry  by  contracts  and  prison  labor. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  what  industries  you  mean,  or  do 
you  care  to  go  so  far  as  that  ? 

A.  Well,  among  others,  the  manufacture  of  clothing  takes  pre- 
cedence. I  should  say  that  was  the  largest  interest  that  was  con- 
sidered by  these  men. 

By  the  Chairman  :  If  I  understand  you  then,  you  say  that  if 
financial  result  to  the  State  is  the  object,  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
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ference  under  what  system  that  result  is  obtained  ;  the  effect  would 
be  the  same  as  long  as  the  same  number  of  goods  were  produced 
in  the  same  way  ? 

A.  And  disposed  of  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  And  it  does  not  make  any  difference  under  what  system  ? 

A.  If  they  are  disposed  of  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  now,  I 
don't  see  that  it  would  make  any  difference  under  what  system  the 
thing  works. 

Q.  The  only  relief,  then,  that  you  can  get,  if  I  understand  you, 
is  by  diversifying  the  industries  and  by  limiting  the  number  of  men 
engaged  in  each  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  they  must  bear  some  relation  to  the  industries  out- 
side. For  instance,  now  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  hats  made  in  the 
United  States  are  made  in  those  two  State  Prisons. 

By  Mr.  Murphy:  Suppose  that  we  should  have  legislation  to 
diversify  the  employment,  we  are  shut  out  by  the  law  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  your  favor,  and  we  could  not  diversify  the  employments  in 
the  matter  of  hats.  Will  you  let  us  introduce  that  as  one  of  the 
industries? 

A.  Well,  if  the  State  thinks  it  is  more  profitable  to  destroy  its 
citizens  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  a  slight  revenue  from  it,  they 
will  find  that  they  will  destroy  the  largest  interest  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

Q.  That  is  hardly  an  answer  to  my  question.  If  we,  in  the  in- 
terest of  manufacturers,  diversify  the  employments  in  our  prisons, 
as  they  suggest  we  should  do,  as  a  means  of  relief,  why  should  we 
be  cut  off  from  any  one  industry  ? 

A.  If  you  will  take  them  all  in,  and  include  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  and  all  the  industries  of  the  States,  I  should  be  per- 
fectly willing,  provided  all  the  States  do  the  same  thing.  The  in- 
jury now  is  so  great  by  the  contract  system  by  the  two  States  that 
are  already  engaged  in  it,  that  another  State  would  be  almost  utter 
ruin. 

Q.  Then,  unless  other  States  should  fall  into  the  same  system,  it 
would  be  almost  useless  for  one  State  to  adopt  this  remedial  plan  of 
diversifying  the  employments  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  so. 

Julius  M.  Ellendorf,  of  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  appeared  before 
the  Commission  as  one  of  several  representatives  of  Trades 
Unions,  and  read  a  paper,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  : — We  appear  before  you  to-day  in  the  hope  that, 
after  hearing  some  of  the  objections  urged  by  us  against  the  sys- 
tem of  Convict  Labor,  as  in  vogue  at  present,  you  will  be  induced 
to  take  some  action  that  will  lead  to  its  modification,  or,  better  still, 
to  its  final  abolition. 

There  is  not  sufficient  time  to  consider,  in  all  its  details,  this 
great  wrong  upon  the  industrial  classes  of  this  country,  a  wrong  so 
great  and  crying,  that  not  even  those  who  are  directly  benefitted  by 
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it  dare  to  defend  it,  while  none  can  be  found  who  will  do  more  than 
apologize  for  it  on  the  paltry  and  worn-out  grounds  of  public  neces- 
sity. "Prisoners,"  it  is  said,  "must  work;  idleness  would  ruin 
them  and  burden  the  State  with  increased  taxation  for  their  sup- 
port." This  sounds  just  and  reasonable;  the  question  only  re- 
mains, whether  the  means  employed  to  accomplish  this  result  are 
equally  so,  or  whether  we  are  to  indorse  the  Jesuitical  maxim  that 
"  the  end  justifies  the  means."  There  can  be  and  there  is,  but  one 
answer  to  such  a  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  mechanics  and  busi- 
ness men  of  the  country.  On  their  behalf  we  deny  in  toto  that  the 
workings  of  the  contract  system  of  convict  labor  are  beneficial. 
We  claim  that  it  is  opposed  to  every  principle  of  an  enlightened 
public  policy,  and  finally,  we  are  prepared  to  offer,  in  its  stead,  a 
system  that  will  guard  the  interests  of  the  State,  the  taxpayer,  the 
mechanic,  the  manufacturer  and  the  prisoner.  We  omit  only  the 
contractor,  as  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  add  by  any  suggestion 
of  ours  to  favors  enjoyed  too  long  already  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Mr.  Chairman  :  We  do  not  believe  that  we  assert  too  much  when 
we  say  that  public  opinion  has  for  some  time  past  decided  that 
convict  labor,  as  reduced  to  the  present  system,  is  wrong.  There 
is  scarcely  a  public  man  in  the  country  who  has  not  declared  this 
opinion  over  his  signature ;  hardly  a  newspaper,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  notoriously  in  the  pay  and  interest  of  capitalists,  that  has 
not  expressed  the  same  view.  And  even  officials,  who  derive  their 
bread  and  butter  by  its  workings,  have  openly  admitted  it  as  a  fact. 
Indeed,  for  two  years  past,  the  whole  matter  has  been  so  well  ven- 
tilated that  we  can  to-day  add  nothing  to  the  force  of  the  many  able 
arguments  advanced  against  this  system.  Yet  we  would  fain  seize 
this  opportunity  to  sum  up  and  place  before  you  some  of  the  most 
urgent  reasons  why  this  great  wrong  against  honest  merchants 
and  mechanics  should  be  made  to  cease,  and  this  burden  upon  our 
industries — a  burden  imposed  by  no  other  government  upon  its 
citizens — be  removed. 

Mr.  Chairman  :— The  worst  feature  of  the  present  system  for  the 
employment  of  convicts  is  its  unjust  discrimination  against  certain 
few  branches  of  industry  that  have  been  singled  out,  as  it  were, 
from  the  vast  and  varied  number  of  mechanical  occupations,  to 
suffer  and  to  languish  through  its  workings.  Indeed,  the  principal 
reason  for  opposing  it  is  found  in  this  fact,  for  if  all,  or  even  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  industries  were  carried  on  in  our  penal  in- 
stitutions, the  detriment  to  each  would  be  so  insignificant  as  not  to 
be  felt.  As  it  is,  perhaps  half  a  dozen  branches  of  trade  are  made 
to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  supporting  all  the  prisons  of  the  States 
where  the  contract  system  has  been  adopted.  In  order  that  a  sav- 
ing of  a  few  thousands  may  appear  on  the  tax  lists,  that  the  State 
administration  may  be  enabled  to  claim  a  re-election  on  the  grounds 
of  reduced  expenses ;  that  certain  officials  may  be  enabled  to  pa- 
rade annually  the  grand  results  of  their  wise  and  efficient  manage- 
ment, a  few  thousands  of  poor  mechanics,  who   have  nothing  to 
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stand  between  their  families  and  -the  poorhouse  but  the  hard  and 
honest  toil  of  their  hands,  have  been  sacrificed  without  a  scruple. 
In  order  that  the  large  property  holder,  the  railway  magnate,  the 
millionaire,  rolling  in  luxury,  might  be  saved  a  few  dollars  on  the 
amount  of  his  taxes,  the  journeyman  hatter,  and  shoe-maker  and 
moulder;  the  harness-maker  and  cigar-maker  and  chair-maker  have 
been  laid  under  contribution.  How  heavy  these  contributions  are 
that  are  needed  to  make  "  our  prisons  self-sustaining,"  as  Mr.  Pils- 
bury  calls  it,  few  people  have  any  idea  of,  but  a  few  figures  will, 
perhaps,  serve  to  dispel  the  pleasing  fiction,  that  the  loss  to  the  me- 
chanics of  the  country  is  so  slight  as  not  in  any  way  to  counterbal- 
ance the  benefits  derived  from  this  system.  In  the  Connecticut 
State  prison  there  are  225  convicts  employed  at  making  shoes  and. 
boots,  and  nearly  1300  pair  of  shoes  and  boots  are  turned  out  each 
day.  There  are  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  about  2700  shoe-mak- 
ers, so  that  the  number  of  prisoners  equals,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  mechanics  in  that  particular  occupation.  From 
the  most  reliable  data  that  can  be  obtained  the  average  value  of  the 
labor  on  a  common  pair  of  shoes  is  about  forty  cents  or  thirty-five 
cents  outside  of  the  cutting ;  and  for  1200  pair  $-480.00  and  for 
300  working  days  $144,000.  This  sum  is  lost  to  the  shoemakers  of 
Connecticut,  or  if  not  to  them,  then  to  an  equal  number  of  shoe 
makers  elsewhere.  It  is  equal  to  a  tax  of  $50.00  on  each  shoe- 
maker in  the  state,  and  would  support  300  families  in  comparative 
comfort. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  We  do  not  wish  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
workings  of  the  system  in  one  prison  and  in  one  State.  Let  us  look 
at  it  from  an  extended  point  of  view  ;  of  the  110  millions  of  pairs 
of  shoes  and  boots  annually  produced  in  this  country,  abont  ten 
per  cent,  are  made  in  our  prisons  and  penitentiaries.  The  value  of 
the  labor  alone,  at  thirty -five  cents  per  pair  on  these  prison-made 
shoes  and  boots  is  at  least  $4,000,000 ;  and  every  shoemaker  in  the 
United  States  is  taxed  over  $30.00  a  year  for  the  success  of  the 
Pilsbury  sj'stem  of  prison  management.  There  are  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Chairman,  800  journeyman  hatters  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  fur  hats.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  March, 1878,  the 
State  of  New  York  agreed  to  furnish  to  the  contractor  450  convicts, 
or  about  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  hatters  in  the 
State.  The  prisoners  were  to  turn  out  two  dozen  of  men's  hats  or 
four  dozen  of  ladies'  bonnets  per  man  per  day,  and  for  this  work 
the  State  was  to  receive  from  twenty-five  cents  to  sixty  cents  per 
day  for  each  convict,  or  on  an  average  forty  cents.  In  other  words, 
the  State  engaged  itself  to  furnish  the  contractor  with  900  dozen 
hats  per  day,  the  labor  on  which  was  to  cost  $360.00,  while  if  the 
hats  had  been  produced  in  a  regular  establishment  their  cost  would 
have  been  at  the  lowest  possible  price — $1  00  per  dozen,  or  $900.00. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  fur  hatters  of  the  State  of  New  York 
were  made  to  contribute  from  their  scanty  labor  the  sum  of  $540.00 
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per  day,  or  nearly  seventy  cents  per  man,  to  assist  in  making  the 
Clinton  County  prison  self-sustaining.  To  be  precise,  however,  us  tins 
contract  as  to  the  number  of  prisoners  was  not  quite  carried  out,  I  will 
read  from  Mr.  Yocom's  argument  before  the  S.  &  H.  Co.,  at  last 
session  of  N.  Y.  Legislature. 

"  Mr.  Chairman  :  Let  us  take  Mr.  Pilsbury's  report,  which  shows 
that  the  average  number  of  prisoners  working  from  Sept.  80th, 
1878,  to  January  28th,  1879,  was  284 — 50  of  whom  are  at  the  rate 
of  60  cents  per  day,  and  224  at  25  cents  ;  take  three  hundred  work- 
ing days  as  one  year,  the  State  obtained  for  the  labor  of  these  con- 
victs $25,800.  After  donating,  as  it  were,  the  use  of  a  valuable 
factory  and  machinery  to  the  contractor,  worth  yearly  at  least  one- 
third  of  this  amount,  allowing  a  fair  deduction  for  the  use  of 
this  property,  the  State  does  not  actually  receive  over  15  cents 'per 
day  for  each  convict.  By  the  great  State  of  New  York  obtaining 
this  paltry  sum  of  $25,800  in  this  manner,  the  journeyman  hatters 
who  are  honest,  who  are  good  citizens,  supporting  their  families  and 
paying  taxes  directly  and  indirectly,  were  deprived  of  $164,400.00, 
which  would  have  been  their  legitimate  earnings  if  they  had  not 
been  deprived  of  their  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  It  would 
be  more  just  and  better  in  every  way  for  the  journeyman  hatter  if* 
you  were  to  lay  a  special  tax  of  25  cents  a  day  on  450  of  these 
hatters,  yet  out  of  prison  ;  then  it  would  leave  them  $1.75  a  day  for 
the  support  of  theirfamilies  by  doing  a  work  which  the  State  deprives 
them  of  the  privilege  of  doing  that  it  may  make  a  profit  out  of 
these  450  convict  workmen.  If  the  whole  of  the  difference  between 
$25,800  and  $164,400  had  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  State;  if  it 
had  reduced  taxation  to  that  full  extent,  the  injustice  to  the  honest 
journeyman  would  be  just  as  great;  it  would  be  an  unfair  discrim- 
ination against  him  and  against  his  occupation  ;  the  wrong  would 
be  no  less  if  the  State  obtained  the  whole  sum,  but  it  would  be  bet- 
ter than  to  permit  it  to  flow  into  the  pocket  of  the  contractor,  as  it 
does  now." 

Mr.  Chairman :  The  example  of  this  State  in  making  hats  in 
State  Prison  has  been  pernicious.  Already  there  have  been  300 
convicts  contracted  for  this  purpose  in  the  prisons  of  Massachusetts. 
If  it  is  made  successful  in  this  State  and  in  Massachusetts,  will  not 
enterprising  men  seek  similar  contracts  in  other  States  ?  When  fur 
felt  hats  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  each  State  shall  be  made 
in  the  prison  of  each  State,  what  is  to  become  of  us?  Journeyman 
hatters  and  manufacturers  will  be  involved  in  one  common  ruin. 
The  taxable  property  engaged  in  this  business  will  be  destroyed,  its 
capital  wasted,  and  a  large  commercial  and  industrial  interest  will 
be  driven  from  the  State. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  about  6,000  journeyman  fur  hatters 
in  the  United  States.  We  find  actually  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fur  hats  in  the  New  York  prison,  350,  in  Massachusetts, 
300,  in  the  Providence  prison,  75  convicts — a  total  of  725,  or  about 
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twelve  percent,  of  all  the  batters  in  the  country.  As  these  convicts 
work  300  days  in  the  year,  and  regular  tradesmen  only  about 
20.0,  their  labor  fully  equals  eighteen  per  cent,  of  that  of  the 
whole  number  of  journeyman  hatters.  As  the  average  wages  in 
this  mechanical  branch  does  not  exceed  %600  per  year,  we  find  that 
every  fur  hatter  throughout  the  land  loses  at  least  $100  worth  of 
work  per  annum  in  order  that  Mr.  Pilsbury  and  others  may  present 
to  the  people  of  their  respective  States  the*  great  saving  effected  by 
the  contract  system  of  convict  labor.  And  yet,  it  seems,  the  worst 
is  not  told,  for  the  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  prisons  is  en- 
larging his  hat  shop,  and  gladdens  the  hatter's  heart  with  the  pros- 
pect of  600  more  convict  hatters  at  40  cents  per  day,  as  soon  as  he 
can  put  up  the  buildings  to  cover  them  ! 

There  are  employed  in  the  Sing  Sing  prison  about  1,000  men  in 
the  manufacture  of  stoves,  for  the  firm  of  Perry  &  Company.  As 
we  are  told  by  those  interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  system, 
that  prison  competition  does  not  affect  honest  labor,  how  comes  it 
that  a  year  ago  last  winter  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  mold- 
ers  of  Troy  and  Albany  had  to  be  supported  by  public  charity,  and 
that  their  sufferings  were  so  great  as  to  induce  Mr.  O'Brien,  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  from  New  York  City  to  bring  them  to  the  notice 
of  the  House?  Perry  &  Company  in  a  pamphlet  largely  circulated 
among  members  of  the  Assembly  of  different  States,  explain  that 
they  were  compelled  by  the  unreasonable  conduct  of  the  Molders' 
Union  to  transfer  their  factory  to  Sing  Sing,  as  the  men  could 
neither  be  induced  to  work  for  less  wages,  nor  tolerate  the  employ- 
ment of  non-society  men  by  the  firm.  A  more  shallow  pretext  and 
apology  for  a  disreputable  action  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  If 
every  employer  in  the  country  were  to  follow  their  example,  when- 
ever they  had  any  difficulty  with  their  employees  about  wages,  the 
amount  of  work  done  in  prisons  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  limited 
only  by  the  number  of  prisoners  the  State  could  furnish,  and  in 
course  of  time,  honest  labor  in  many  branches  of  trade  would,  by 
the  general  adoption  of  Perry  &  Company's  plan,  cease  altogether. 

But,  suppose  for  an  instant,  that  the  prison  had  not  been  avail- 
able to  the  firm  ;  that  this  State  did  not  favor  the  employment  of  its 
criminals  at  skilled  labor  or  that  they  could  not  obtain  the  contract, 
does  anyone  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  this  great  firm  would  have 
dissolved  and  shut  up  shop  ?  No  ;  they  would  hav,e  simply  suited 
themselves  with  a  different  set  of  men,  as  thousands  of  other  firms 
have  done,  and  thus  accomplished  their  object.  In  England,  where 
labor  troubles  have  of  late  risen  to  such  a  height  as  often  to 
threaten  local  riots  or  a  general  revolution,  we  do  not  hear  of  a 
single  firm  applying  to  the  Government,  favorable  to  capitalists 
though  its  institutions  are,  to  assist  them  in  putting  down  their 
workmen  by  the  help  of  convicted  felons. 

Yet,  in  this  great  country,  in  a  government  created  "  by  the 
people,  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people,"  we  not  only  find    this 
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done  here  or  there,  but  we  see  it  reduced  to  a  regular  system  ;  we 
see  men  in  office  and  out  of  office  fatten  upon  its  proceeds ;  find 
laws  in  its  favor  openly  lobbied  through  Legislatures,  and  our  cry 
for  relief  answered  by  the  specious  plea,  that  it  does  not  affect  hon- 
est labor  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  might  go  on,  and  produce  statistics  without 
end,  to  prove  that  honest  labor  is  seriously  affected  by  prison  work, 
but  this  has  been  done  by  others  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and 
by  continuing  this  line  of  our  argument,  would  be  simply  guilty 
of  plagiarism  and  repetition.  Official  documents  like  the  reports  of 
the  Committees  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  setting 
forth  fully  and  in  detail,  the  effects  of  the  sj'stem  on  merchant, 
manufacturers  and  mechanics  in  those  States,  are,  no  doubt,  in 
in  your  hands,  and  will  supply  full  information  on  the  subject. 

As  far  as  the  State  of  New  York  is  concerned,  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures supplied  by  Mr.  Yocom,  of  the  firm  of  Yates  &•  Wharton,  of 
Broadway,  to  the  Committee  on  Trade  and  Manufactures,  will  show 
that  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  industry  in  this  Stale 
has  been  well  nigh  ruined  by  it.  In  Connecticut,  the  very  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  investigate 
the  matter,  concedes  that  it  does  interfere  with  honest  labor.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  Prisons  of  that  State,  Senator 
Tomlinson,  conceded  the  detrimental  workings,  and  stated  that  car- 
riage wheels  were  turned  out  cheaper  in  the  prisons  of  New  York 
than  the  cost  of  the  iron  work  on  them  in  his  own  factory.  In 
New  Jersey,  1878,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  forbidding  the  man- 
ufacture of  fur  hats  in  prison,  as  it  was  plainly  shown  that  its  intro- 
duction there  would  totally  ruin  the  principal  branch  of  industry  in 
the  cities  of  Orange  and  Newark,  already  depressed  by  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  New  York  convicts. 

During  the  Winter  and  Spring  of  1878,  hundreds  of  mechanics 
in  those  cities  were,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  applying' for  assistance  from  the  town,  while  the  con- 
tractor did  a  roaring  business  at  the  Clinton  County  Prison,  where 
nearly  300  convicts- were  manufacturing  the  very  same  line  of 
goods,  on  which  these  men  had  previously  earned,  if  not  a  good 
living,  at  least  sufficient  lo  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  And  yet 
we  are  told  that  prison  work  does  not  compete  with  honest  labor, 
and  that  the  coMvicts  must  be  kept  employed  ! !  Does  it  ever  occur 
to  the  advocates  of  this  system,  that  mechanics  must  also  have  em- 
ployment, that  their  families,  their  wives,  and  their  innocent  chil- 
dren have  also  claims  upon  the  community,  equal  at  least,  one 
should  think,  to  those  of  the  felon?  Or  has  it  come  to  this,  that  in 
order  to  benefit  the  man  who  has  broken  every  law,  human  and  di- 
vine, who  by  his  deliberate  and  voluntary  act  has  placed  himself 
outside  .of  the  pale  of  society — the  murderer  who,  through  a  flaw 
in  the  law,  or  the  astuteness  of  his  lawyer,  or  the  leniency  of  the 
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judge,  has  cheated  the  gallows,  the  highway  robber,  the  burglar, 
the  thief,  and  the  forger,  that  thousands  of  honest  men,  who  obey 
the  divine  injunction,  to  earn  their  daily  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  should  be  made  to  suffer  the  pangs  and  privations 
of  abject  poverty  ?  The  convict  in  his  cell  is  committed  to  the 
care  and  guardianship  of  the  State,  the  necessaries  of  life,  food  and 
shelter  and  raiment — are  guaranteed  to  him — who,  we  ask,  guaran- 
tees them  to  the  mechanic  out  of  work  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the 
criminal  employed  ?  If  philanthropic  motives  are  the  basis  of  this 
system,  they  are  misdirected  ;  if  the  creation  of  monopolies  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  lucky  contractors  is  the  object,  it  is  an  outrage  on 
the  business  community  ;  if  pecuniary  profit  to  the  State  be  its 
purpose  it  is  a  most  conspicuous  failure. 

The  recent  revelations  during  the  investigations  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Trenton  prison  and  the  Essex  County  penitentiary,  and 
other  prisons 'east  and  west,  have  proved  satisfactorily  that  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  since  the  contract  system  has  been  introduced, 
has  become  rapidly  worse,  that  it  brutalizes  them  beyond  measure, 
and  instead  of  reforming  them  in  any  degree,  returns  them  to  society 
more  intent  on  evil  than  before.  The  punishments  for  failing  to 
perform  the  tasks  imposed,  however  excessive,  are  very  severe,  and 
the  prisoner  feeling  that  he  has  been  converted  into  a  money-making 
machine  for  private  parties,  naturally  comes  to  hate  a  government 
by  whose  officers  he  has  been  outraged.  This  is  the  principal  cause 
why  so  many  second,  third  and  fourth  terms  are  being  served  out 
by  criminals ;  carefully  compiled  statistics  showing  that  nearly  50 
per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  find  their  way  back  to  the  jails,  peniten- 
tiaries and  prisons  at  some  time  during  their  lives. 

One  of  the  officials  of  the  prison  at  Joliet,  a  man  of  great  expe- 
rience, who  has  held  that  position  for  seven  years,  in  his  report  on 
punishments,  says :  "  We  cannot  expect  that  a  man  who  has  been 
treated  like  a  brute  in  prison  by  the  officers  appointed  by  the  State 
will  feel  anything  but  hatred  against  the  community  that  appointed 
them."  Dr.  Crosby,  of  Illinois,  who  has  made  prison  management 
the  study  of  his  life,  said  in  one  of  his  recent  lectures :  "  I  regard 
the  present  system  of  working  criminals  in  order  to  make  them 
earn  their  own  support,  as  infinitely  the  worst  prison  system  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

"It  is  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  the  government  and  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  law,  it  has  the  most  pernicious  influence  on  the  convict, 
causing  him  to  think  that  crime  is  simply  a  vehicle  of  profit  and 
wealth  to  certain  favored  business  men,  is  antagonistic  to  the  end 
and  aim  of  a  prison,  constantly  interfering  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  measures,  paramount  to  the  reform  of  the  criminals,  and 
it  is  a  cruel  wrong  to  the  industrious  working  classes  of  a  nation. 
The  only  commendation  its  advocates  can  advance  in  its  defense  is, 
that  of  all  other  systems,  it  is  the  best  paying.  Yet  I  believe  that, 
putting  aside  every  consideration  of  humanity,  these  so-called  pay- 
ing prisons  are  the  very  dearest  that  a  community  could  support." 
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Mr.  Chairman  :  If  no  other  argument  could  be  advanced  against 
the  contract  system,  the  fact,  that  it  creates  monopolies  in  certain 
branches  of  trade,  should  alone  condemn  it.  There  is  scarcely  any- 
thing more  obnoxious  to  the  business  men  of  this  country,  than 
the  idea  of  giving  by  legislation  or  otherwise  an  unfair  advantage 
to  one  at  the  expense  of  another.  Competition  is  the  life  of  trade, 
but  what  becomes  of  competition,  if  one  merchant  is  obliged  to  pay 
full  market  rates  for  the  labor  on  his  goods,  while  his  next-door 
neighbor  has  his  labor  furnished  to  him  on  the  same  goods  for  next 
to  nothing? 

How  long  will  it  be  before  the  one  will  be  obliged  to  abandon 
the  unequal  contest  and  reluctantly  yield  to  the  other  the  command 
of  the  market.  In  these  days,  when  trade  in  any  one  important 
branch  of  manufacture  often  turns  on  the  fraction  of  a  cent  per 
yard,  per  pound  or  per  dozen,  when  every  nerve  is  strained  by 
business  men,  to  obtain  or  keep  the  control  of  the  market  in  this  or 
that  article,  any  system  that  gives  to  a  few  lucky  favorites,  such  an 
enormous  advantage,  as  gratuitous  labor,  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  wisdom,  the  justice,  the  common  sense  of  the  community  that 
fosters  it.  Yet,  monstrous  as  it  is  from  a  business  point  of  view, 
this  is  done,  in  direct  opposition  to  every  principle  of  political 
economy,  and  while  thousands  of  merchants  are  anxiously  balanc- 
ing their  ledgers,  while  many  a  manufacturer  is  struggling  in  vain 
to  keep  his  head  above  water,  we  have  heard  right  here  in  this  city 
a  contractor  make  his  boast  "  that,  if  Mr.  Pilsbury  will  only  give 
me  all  the  men  I  want  I'll  clear  $70,000  on  my  contract  this  year !" 
Further  comment  we  think  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  often  hear  people,  who  have  been  duped  into 
believing  that  the  contract  system  is  the  finest  system  on  the  planet, 
deny  its  hurtful  effects  on  honest  labor  because  the  prison  goods 
are  very  unpopular  as  well  as  inferior  to  those  manufactured  in 
regular  establishments.  The  facts  do  not  bear  out  this  assertion, 
every  dealer  in  those  prison-made  goods  will  tell  you,  that  not  only 
is  there  no  prejudice  against  them  in  the  mind  of  the  average  con- 
sumer, but  they  find  a  ready  market  everywhere  by  reason  of  their 
cheapness.  It  is  true,  that  cheap  goods  are  considered  a  blessing 
by  those  who  buy  them,  especially  in  times  of  a  general  depression 
of  business. 

A  man  needing  a  pair  of  shoes  will  buy  them,  though  he  knows 
them  to  be  prison-made,  for  $1.00  in  preference  to  a  pair  costing 
$1.50,  made  in  a  regular  factory,  if  the  saving  of  half  a  dollar  is  an 
object  of  importance  to  him. 

If  the  disposal  of  articles  made  by  convicts  were  so  difficult, 
there  would  not  be  any  eagerness  to  obtain  contracts,  the  contracts 
would  not  be  made  for  periods  covering  from  three  to  five  years, 
the  system  instead  of  extending  its  baneful  influence  from  year  to 
year,  would  now  be  more  or  less  rapidly  dying  out,  and  soon  be 
numbered  among  the  things  that  were. 
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No,  Mr.  Chairman,  however  much  we  may  wish  for  a  prejudice 
against  prison  work  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  it  certainly  does 
not  exist  at  present.  Its  cheapness  covers  a  multitude  of  other 
faults  in  regard  to  material  and  labor,  though  even  this  cheapness, 
which  might  be  urged  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  contract 
system  is  not  real,  as  the  consumer  soon  discovers  to  his  cost.  If 
it  were,  he  would  at  least  share  its  benefits  with  the  contractor  ;  as 
it  is,  it  simply  stimulates  the  manufacture  of  trash,  more  or  less 
worthless,  dear  at  any  price  to  the  wearer,  and  the  contractor  alone 
"  laughs  and  grows  fat.''  But  this  cheapness,  far  from  being  a  real 
benefit,  at  best  appears  as  a  positive  evil,  when  we  consider  its 
effects  upon  the  classes  of  producers,  who  are  subject  to  the  com- 
petition of  prison-made  goods. 

Aside  from  the  deterioration  which  our  trade  has  suffered  for 
years  past  by  the  production  of  goods  so  worthless,  that  their  sale 
is  almost  a  fraud  upon  the  customers,  it  has  lowered  and  degraded 
the  character  of  labor  on  finer  qualities  of  goods  at  the  very  time, 
when  superior  excellence  would  have  given  us  the  command  of  the 
markets  of  the  world  in  certain  branches. 

This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  hats. 
Mr.  Yocum  but  expresses  what  is  well  known  to  every  member  of 
his  trade,  when  he  says,  "  that  before  hats  were  made  in  prison 
only  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  production  was  sold  at  $12.00  per 
dozen  and  under,  by  the  case,  while  at  present  no  less  than  45  per 
cent,  are  sold  at  that  price,  owing  to  prison-made  hats  being  thrown 
upon  the  market  for  $8.00  per  dozen."  The  finest  qualities  of  goods 
have  wholly  disappeared,  and  -the  manufacture  of  ladies1  bonnets 
has  been  driven  entirely  from  the  hat  factories  of  Connecticut.  In 
order  to  compete  in  coarser  lines  of  goods,  wages  had  to  be  cut 
down  everywhere,  and  the  loss  to  mechanics  in  this  direction  alone 
must  be  reckoned  by  millions  per  year.  This  sounds  incredible, 
yet  it  is  true. 

In  the  convention  of  last  year  at  Orange,  New  Jersey,  the  hatters 
of  the  United  States  calculated  their  loss  in  wages,  caused  by  the 
contract  system,  at  half  a  million  dollars,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  these  men  knew  what  they  were  talking  about.  What  the 
loss  has  been  to  the  shoe  trade,  we  cannot  state  accurately,  but 
according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  shoemakers,  they  owe  a 
reduction  in  wages  of  about  15  per  cent,  to  the  system  of  convict 
labor. 

Nor  is  the  advantage,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  practically  free  labor  for 
the  contractor,  the  only  difficulty  the  regular  manufacturer  has  to 
compete  against. 

Mr.  Pilsbury's  report  of  March  13th,  1878,  shows  that  the  State 
agrees  to  furnish  the  contractor  the  buildings,  also  such  engines, 
boilers,  shafting,  pullies,  etc.,  as  the  latter  may  select  from  those  on 
the  premises,  as  well  as  the  labor  of  putting  them  up  free  of  charge, 
to  keep  the  buildings  in  suitable  repair,  furnish  any  other  ma- 
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chinery  that  may  be  necessary  for  such  manufactory,  and  all  this 
free  of  rent.  Factory  and  machinery  for  nothing  and  labor  at  25 
cents  per  day  !  !  Against  such  advantages  competition  vanishes 
in  air. 

We  all  know,  what  large  items  in  the  expenses  of  a  regular 
factory,  the  articles  of  which  Mr.  Pilsbury  in  the  name  of  the 
State  of  New  York  makes  a  present  of,  to  the  lucky  contractor, 
constitute;  that  they  are  in  fact,  outside  of  fuel  and  clerk  hire,  the 
manufacturer's  heaviest  expenses.  How  gladly  our  manufacturers 
would  not  only  abstain  from  reducing  the  wages  of  their  employees, 
bat  even  cheerfully  advance  them  if  no  more  rent  had  to  be  paid, 
if  engines,  boilers,  shafting,  pullies,  free  labor  for  putting  them  up, 
and  all  the  repairs  were  guaranteed  them  ! !  Who  could  not  con- 
duct a  paying  business  on  such  a  basis  as  that !  Truly,  generous  is 
the  State  of  New  York  in  giving  away  to  one  of  her  favorite  sons 
the  property  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  all  its  cjtizens,  because 
bought  and  paid  for  by  their  taxation!  and  great  is  its  servant 
Mr.  Pilsbury  ! 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  some  of  the  reasons  which,  in  our 
opinion,  make  the  present  system  of  contract  labor  a  blight  upon 
our  industries  and  a  wrong  to  the  honest  mechanic.  We  cannot 
see  in  it  a  single  redeeming  feature,  unlike  to  other  questions — 
there  is  but  one  side  to  this.  Having  suffered  by  it  for  years  with- 
out complaint,  the  law  of  self-preservation  compels  us  now  to  resist, 
by  every  legal  and  honorable  method,  its  further  encroachments. 
This  resistance  we  find  to  be  no  child's  play.  We  meet  with  every 
obstacle  that  a  system,  lucrative  to  its  adherents,  firmly  rooted  and 
fenced  in  by  legislative  safeguards,  backed  by  the  official  authority 
that  a  great  and  powerful  State  can  throw  in  our  way.  And  every- 
where, we  are  asked :  what  we  propose  to  do  with  the  convicts  in 
case  the  present  system  were  abolished?  It  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  earthly  wisdom  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  devising  any 
system  that  could  replace  the  present  one  that  has  been  found  to 
"  pay  "  so  well.  The  idea  that  not  only  must  the  prisoners  be 
kept  at  work,  but  that  they  must  also  earn  their  own  support,  and 
as  much  more  as  can  be  got  out  of  them,  seems  to  have  taken  bold 
so  firmly  of  men's  minds,  that  every  other  consideration  must  yield 
to  this.  We  admit  that  the  present  system  pays,  that  scarcely  any 
general  tax  is  levied  on  the  community  for  the  support  of  the  pris- 
ons. But  who  pays  this  large  expense  of  which  the  community 
goes  scot  free?  It. is  paid,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  half  a  dozen  trades, 
by  some  thousands  of  poor  men,  who  shoulder  the  burden,  on 
which  millions  should  share.  Is  this  right,  is  it  just,  we  ask? 
Justice  demands  that  every  public  institution  in  which  the  entire 
community  are  interested,  should  be  supported  equally  by  all  and 
not  by  one  class  alone,  that  others  may  escape  their  share.  If  the 
State  can  make  its  penal  institutions  a  source  of  profit,  well  and 
good ;  if  not,  the  deficiency  should  be  raised  by  general  taxation. 
In  making  them   self-supporting,  the  industries  of  the  State,  how- 
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ever,  must  not  be  interfered  with,  otherwise  you  only  "rob  Peter  to 
pay  Paul,"  and  benefit  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another.  It  is 
this  unjust  discrimination  against  which  we  object. 

If  the  State  is  determined  to  make  the  mechanics  as  a  class  sup- 
port the  prisons,  why  not  assess  the  expense  upon  all  the  trades  in- 
stead of  saddling  it  upon  five  or  six  ?  If  the  State  wishes  to 
engage  in  converting  convicts  into  useful  members  of  society,  why 
not  diversify  the  professions  to  be  taught  them,  and  make  book- 
keepers, paying  tellers,  lawyers,  doctors  and  ministers  out  of  them  ? 
Or  if  that  be  impracticable,  let  at  least  all  the  mechanical  branches 
share  in  the  degradation  conferred  by  this  system  upon  skilled 
workmen. 

Mr.  Chairman  :  there  is  an  impression  among  a  great  many  peo- 
ple, that  under  the  present  contract  system,  the  criminal  learns  a 
trade,  which,  when  he  reenters  society,  will  enable  him  to  earn  his 
living  in  an  honjsst  way.  In  fact,  many  have  favored  this  system  as 
a  sure  way  of  preventing  crime.  We  deny  that  this  purpose,  very 
good  and  philanthropic  though  it  may  be,  has  been  accomplished. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  first  place,  the  exclusive  use  of 
machinery  at  one  department  can  be  called  the  learning  of  a  trade 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ;  however  that  may  be,  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  reliable  statistics  are  altogether  against  the  theory  that  the 
contract  system  has  aided  in  the  prevention  of  crime.  Besides,  we 
submit  that  that  is  a  very  cheap  and  spurious  philanthropy  which 
aims  to  confer  benefits  on  one  man  by  victimizing  another.  The 
actual  outcome  of  this  attempt,  to  provide  situations  for  criminals, 
has  been  to  weaken  and  almost  to  destroy  that  sense  of  self-respect, 
that  feeling  of  pride  in  their  trade  that  not  many  years  ago  char- 
acterized our  mechanics.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  considered 
respectable  to  be  a  mechanic,  long  apprenticeship  was  required  to 
entitle  a  man  to  a  regular  standing  among  his  fellow  workmen. 
Parents  were  anxious  to  apprentice  their  sons  to  a  regular  trade,  be- 
cause it  was  honorable  and  insured  to  their  sons  a  livehood.  This 
livelihood  is  now  changed  into  a  desperate  struggle  with  abject 
poverty,  and  the  cloak  of  respectability  that  formerly  covered  the 
honest  calling  of  the  mechanic  has  been  rudely  torn  away  by  the 
authority  of  the  State  and  the  striped  suit  of  the  convicted  felon  is 
fast  replacing  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  informed  by  a  number  of  legisla- 
tors of  several  States,  that  the  greatest  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the 
abolition  of  the  contract  system  is  the  favor  with  which  it  is  re- 
garded by  the  farmers.  The  farmer  finds  that  he  has  no  prison  tax 
to  pay ;  that  he  can  sell  the  produce  of  his  land  at  good  prices  and 
come  to  town  and  buy  his  boots,  shoes,  hats,  stoves,  chairs  and  har- 
ness at  a  low  figure.  We  happen  to  know  that  this  is  true;  as  a 
class,  the  farmers  favor  convict  labor.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  they  suffer  by  it  just  as  we  do.  When  factories  are 
crowded  with  work,  when  mechanics  earn  good  wages,  the  farmer 
readily  disposes  of  his  goods   and  obtains  a  paying  price;  when 
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the  reverse  is  the  case,  he  is  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  oft 
it.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  which  would  cause  the 
farmer  to  "go  in  "  for  this  contract  system  with  less  alacrity. 

Suppose  the  State  of  New  York  put  its  10,000  convicts  on  lands 
owned  by  the  State  and  set  them  to  raising  provisions  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  then  went  into  the  market  and  sold  butter  at  ten  cents  per 
pound,  eggs  at  five  cents  a  dozen,  potatoes  at  a  shilling  or  wheat  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  bushel?  What  an  outcry  there  would  be 
among  the  agricultural  classes;  how  the  hayloft  and  cheese-press 
population  would  implore  the  mechanics  of  the  industrial  centers 
to  assist  in  protecting  the  common  interests  of  both  classes  against 
the  ruinous  policy  of!  the  State  authorities  ! !  And  yet  how  vastly 
superior  are  the  advantages  of  the  farmer  compared  to  the  precari- 
ous existence  of  the  mechanic  !  No  matter  how  dull  trade  may  be 
or  how  business  may  stagnate,  as  long  as  seed  time  'and  harvest 
come,  as  surely  they  will,  as  long  as  the  changing  seasons  cause 
mother-earth  to  yield  her  bounteous  harvests  of  corn  and  fruit,  the 
farmer  is  assured  that  for  him  and  his  family  there  will  be  at  least 
enough  to  eat.  He  may  not  be  prosperous,  but  he  will  never  be 
hungry.  Is  the  mechanic  assured  of  this  ?  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  he 
is  not.  Unable  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  to  earn  even  in  busy  times 
more  than  suffices  for  the  needs  of  his  family,  want  of  employment, 
enforced  idleness  comes  to  him  full  of  terrors. 

To  him  it  means  unpaid  rent,  oppressive  debt,  denial  of  even  the 
necessaries  of  life,  privation  of  every  sort.  He  has  no  well-filled 
barns,  no  bursting  corn  bins  to  fall  back  upon.  When  the  small 
earnings  of  the  last  season  are  gone  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
between  him  and  the  degradation  of  accepting  public  charity,  unless 
he  obtains  more  work.  Deprived  of  this  he  becomes  a  pauper, 
and  from  the  pauper  to  the  criminal  there  is  but  one  step. 
Schiller  says  "  that  the  greatest  curse  attached  to  wrong  is  that 
it  must  give  birth  to  other  wrongs ! "  And  the  curse  of  the 
contract  system  is  this,  that  it  robs  a  man  not  only  of  his  live- 
lihood, but  it  deprives  him  also  of  that  which,  to  thousands  of 
mechanics,  is  of"  equal  value,  namely :  social  position,  respectabil- 
ity, independence,  character !  Men  will  not  starve,  they  will 
first  run  in  debt,  then  beg,  then  steal,  and  at  last  find  within  the 
walls  of  the  penitentiary  the  employment  of  which  the  contract 
system  has  robbed  them.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  remedy  for  all  the  per- 
nicious results  of  the  contract  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  series  of 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  the  United  Felt  and  Fur 
Hatters  of  the  United  States  held  in  New  York  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  and  thirtieth  of  October.  A  plan  for  the  employment  of 
convicts,  which  would  not  seriously  interfere  with  honest  labor,  was 
there  discussed  and  adopted  as  the  best  that  could,  in  their  opinion, 
be  found  under  the  circumstances.  We  would  invite  your  kind 
and  careful  consideration  to  its  details.  It  embraces  1st — The 
abolition  of  the  Contract  system  at  the  expiration  of  the  present 
contracts.     2nd — The  removal  of  all  machinery  now  used  in  the 
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prisons  in  the  manufacture  of  goods.  3rd — The  employment  of 
the  prisoners  by  the  State  in  the  manufacture  or  the  cultivation  of 
such  supplies  and  produce  as  the  State  needs  in  the  prisons  or 
any  other  department ;  and  their  employment  at  any  public  works 
that  the  State  may  carry  on.  These  failing,  the  prisoners  to  be 
employed  at  mechanical  trades,  but  by  hand-labor  only.  The 
product  of  their  work  to  be  sold  on  account  of  the  State  and  the 
proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  management  of  the  prisons.  4th — In- 
struction of  the  prisoners  in  common  educational  branches,  during 
certain  hours  in  the  day  or  week,  this  being  a  duty  the  State  owes 
to  them  just  as  much  as  their  food,  shelter  and  clothing.  5th — Re- 
moval of  the  entire  system  of  prison  management  from  the  sphere 
of  partisan  politics.  The  wardens  and  keepers  to  be  men  selected 
for  their  intelligence  and  ability  to  deal  with  criminals  and  not 
for  their  zeai  in  the  service  of  this  or  that  political  party.  .  This 
scheme,  Mr.  Chairman,  provided  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to 
carry  out  its  provisions,  will  have  the  best  results.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  very  system  on  which  the  best  conducted  prisons  in 
Europe  are  modeled,  with  additional  facility,  reluctantly  conceded 
by  us,  of  permitting  the  prisoners  to  work  at  a  trade  by  hand 
in  order  to  earn  their  own  support.  That  under  effective  man- 
agement and  proper  discipline,  coupled  with  a  judicious  system 
of  reward,  any  able-bodied  convict  can  earn  as  much  as  the  State 
now  receives  from  the  contractor — an  average  of  forty  cents  per 
day — no  one  will  dispute.  To  the  mechanics  of  the  country  the 
result  would  he  that  the  production  of  prison-made  goods  would 
be  decreased  to  about  one-fifth  of  its  present  volume.  Though 
even  this  is  still  a  serious  loss  to  honest  labor,  and  though  we 
strenuously  adhere  to  the  well-established  principle,  that  no 
State  has  the  right  to  enter  into  any  competition  with. the  labor 
or  business  of  its  citizens,  yet  we  are  willing  to  concede  this 
much,  believing  that  what  remains  of  convict  labor  under  the 
system  we  propose,  will  not  be  sufficient  either  to  depress  our 
wages  or  to  monopolize  the  manufacture  of  certain  lines  of  man- 
ufactured articles.  While  conceding  this,  however,  we  hold  that 
the  State,  or  rather  those  who  make  its  laws,  have  violated  not 
only  those  fundamental  laws  of  public  economy  which  should  be 
the  basis  of  all  wise  and  wholesome  legislation,  but  has  actually 
interfered  with  and  damaged  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of  its 
citizens.  The  government  of  no  State,  we  assert,  has  a  right  to 
tax  its  merchants  and  manufacturers  on  their  business,  while  at 
the  same  time  entering  into  private  arrangements  and  contracts 
that  have  the  direct  effect  of  destroying  such  business.  This,  we 
think,  will  hold  good  in  law  and  equity,  and  the  only  wonder 
is  that  the  business  men  of  this  great  city  who  have  been  in- 
jured by  the  contract  system  of  convict  labor,  have  not  long 
ago  made  an  issue  of  it  and  carried  the  question  before  the 
highest    tribunals  of    the   state.     Mr.  Chairman,    we  believe  that 
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our  request  for  mental  instruction  of  the  convicts  is  just  and 
based  upon  the  best  and  highest  consideration  of  humanity.  We 
believe  that  ignorance,  more  than  any  other  agency,  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  most  of  the  crime  committed,  and  that  the  more  you  diffuse 
education  among  all  the  people  the  scarcer  crime  will  become.  To 
instruct  the  criminal,  if  only  in  its  first  rudiments,  will  lead  his 
thoughts  away  from  the  contemplation  of  crime  to  be  committed  in 
the  future  ;  will  inspire  him  at  least  with  some  of  that  self-respect, 
without  which  no  amendment  is  ever  possible,  and  will  induce 
him  to  make  an  effort  to  regain  the  respect  of   his  fellow  men. 

This  system  of  educating  prisoners  has  been  tried  with  the  best 
results  in  the  prisons  of  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  adoption,  if  only  in  a  modified  and  less  general  way. 
Moreover  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  State  to  attempt  at  least  the 
moral  amendment  of  its  convicts,  or  else  confinement  will  fail  in 
one  of  its  chief  purposes.  Together  with  many  eminent  thinkers 
and  writers  on  the  subject,  we  deem  the  mutual  instruction  of  the 
prisoner  the  surest  as  well  as  the  cheapest  method  of  the  preven- 
tion of  crime. 

Our  last  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  management  of 
penal  institutions  be  removed  from  the  interference  of  partisan  pol- 
itics is  so  obviously  just,  that  no  one  desirous  of  aiding  in  its  reform 
can  object  to  this.  We  firmly  believe  that  had  it  not  been  for  polit- 
ical favors  and  influences,  the  contract  system  would  never  have 
taken  the  firm  root  it  has,  would  never  have  been  adopted. 
Besides,  if  appointments  to  prison  offices  are  to  be  given  away  by 
the  successful  party,  for  services  rendered  by  political  adherents,  if 
these  officials  are  to  be  changed  with  each  new  administration,  an 
effective  management  of  our  penal  institutions  is  simply  impossi- 
ble. The  press  of  this  and  other  States  has  given  expression,  time 
and  again,  to  this  belief,  and  the  interests  of  the  community  will 
continue  to  suffer  as  long  as  its  remonstrance  against  the  notori- 
ously bad  administration  of  our  prisons  is  not  heeded. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  some  of  the  reasons  we  would  urge 
upon  your  Commission,  why  the  contract  system  of  convict  labor 
should  be  abolished,  and  these  are  our  suggestions  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  the  prisoners,  when  this  has  been  accomplished.  Our 
reasons  may  appear  insufficient  and  lame  to  you,  and  to  the  legisla- 
tive bodies,  to  which  you  will  report ;  to  us  they  are  most  urgent, 
just  and  right.  Whatever  may  be  the"  effect  of  this  partial  and 
hasty  statement  of  wrongs,  as  citizens  and  mechanics,  brought  upon 
us  and  our  families,  by  this  outrageous  system,  there  is  one  thing 
very  certain,  and  that  is,  that  the  working  classes  of  this  country, 
having  once  engaged  in  their  resistance  against  it  will  not  abandon 
it,  until  this  foul  blot  upon  our  industries  is  removed  forever. 
Two  short  years  ago,  scarcely  a  voice  was  raised  against  it ;  but  it 
is  now  fast  becoming  a  political  issue.  The  contractor  with  his 
interested  adherents,  the  official  whose  bread  and  butter  depends 
upon  the  success  of  the  system,  the  everlasting  farmer  with  his  cry 
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for  cheap  goods,  the  legislator,  who  hates  to  change  existing  laws, 
because  he  might  make  enemies,  all  these  will  make  a  stubborn 
fight. 

But  on  our  side  there  is  the  dignity  of  honest  labor,  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  above  all,  the  sound 
common  sense  of  the  community,  slowly  but  surely  asserting  itself, 
as  the  facts  about  this  system  become  more  widely  known.  With 
these  to  fight  for  us,  and  with  the  firm  determination  of  our  indus- 
trial classes,  never  to  abandon  the  struggle  against  this  monstrous 
iniquity,  the  final  result  cannot  be  doubtful. 

As  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  anti  slavery  agitation,  men  were 
called  traitors,  for  advocating  universal  freedom,  and  fools  for  pre- 
dicting its  final  triumph,  so  are  we  to-day  content  to  be  opposed 
and  denounced  for  advocating  the  abolition  of  a  system  that  is  but 
little  better  in  its  results  and  in  its  workings  than  slavery  itself. 

We  regard  the  relations  of  citizen  and  State  in  the  light  of  a  con- 
tract, which  neither  party  can  violate  without  serious  detriment  to 
rjoth.  The  mechanic  obeys  the  laws  made  by  the  State,  pays  his 
taxes,  and  in  case  of  riot  or  rebellion  goes  forth  for  its  defense. 
The  State  in  return  owes  him  protection  to  his  industries,  that  he 
must  have  if  he  would  live  at  all.  Eighteen  years  ago  the  me- 
chanics of  the  United  States  carried  out  their  part  of  the  contract 
to  the  letter,  as  the  thousands  of  graves  that  dot  the  hillsides  of 
Virginia  and  the  low  swamps  of  the  Southwest  can  testify.  How 
does  the  State  perform  its  duty  to  them?  By  making  paupers  of 
them  and  of  their  sons  and  brothers,  by  filling  their  homes  with 
poverty  and  want.  We  are  determined  that  this  shall  cease;  we 
will  not  consent  any  longer  to  be  placed  on  the  degrading  level 
of  convicted  felons,  many  of  whom  have  cheated  the  gallows  of 
their  rightful  due.  We  hope  and  trust  that  your  Commission,  upon 
whose  action  in  the  premises  so  much  depends,  to  whose  wisdom 
and  impartial  sense  of  justice  we  are  glad  to  confide  our  dearest 
interests,  will  urge  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  place  the 
abolition  of  this  system  which  benefits  no  one  but  the  greedy  con- 
tractor, and  is  a  crushing  burden  upon  honest  labor  and  industry. 
Nor  do  we  ask  this  for  ourselves  alone  ;  we  ask  it  also  for  our  wives 
and  children,  whom  the  contractor  and  his  convicts  have  wronged 
just  as  deeply  as  ourselves.  We  know  and  feel  that  a  system  based 
upon  nothing  but  greed  and  the  most  stupendous  selfishness  must 
eventually  perish,  and  we  ask  your  Commission,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
assist  in  bringing  about  its  downfall.  We  want  no  favors  from  the 
State,  we  have  no  axe  to  grind,  no  pet  schemes  of  personal  gain  or 
interest  to  lobby  through,  we  want  no  laws  enacted  that  will  benefit 
us  more  than  any  other  class.  We  ask  only  for  justice,  for  that 
which  is  our  own,  which  every  honest  man  has  a  right  to  demand  ; 
we  ask  for  the  work  of  which  we  have  been  robbed  by  this  system. 
And  if  your  Commission  shall  do  anything  that  will  accomplish 
this,  or  that  will  in  any  way  aid  us  in  this  contest  of  the  law-abid- 
ing mechanic  against  the  convicted  felon  in  the  contractor's  employ, 
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it  will  be  regarded  as  another  victory   in   the  cause  of  humanity, 
and  the  gratitude  of  future  generations  will  be  your  reward. 

In  conclusion,  we  tender  to  you  our  cordial  thanks  for  patient 
hearing  so  kindly  given  us. 

John  Phillips,  representative  of  journeyman  hatters,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  addressed,  the  Commis- 
sion, as  follows : 

I  am  a  workingman,  gentlemen,  and  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
speeches.  My  business  is  at  the  bench,  but,  hearing  some  remarks 
here  about  whether  the  State  Prison  should  be  run  by  contract  or 
on  account  of  the  State,  I  have  thought  it  would  be  well  for  me  to 
say  a  few  words,  giving  the  result  of  my  own  observation. 

If  the  State  were  to  run  the  prisons  themselves,  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  prisoners  in  contrast  with  the  contract  system  which 
is  now  in  operation.  What  I  am  going  to  state  to  this  Commission 
are  facts  that  I  have  got  from  good  authority.  Within  ten  minutes' 
walk  of  this  building  are  two  prisoners  who  came  out  of  the  hat 
shop  of  the  New  York  State  prison,  and  a  foreman  who  left  there 
on  account  of  sickness.  I  am  in  communication  with  them,  and 
have  heard,  their  stories.  With  regard  to  the  convicts,  of  course 
you  cannot  always  rely  implicitly  on  what  they  tell  you,  and  their 
stories  are  probably  a  little  exaggerated.  The  foreman's  story  differs 
a  little  from  the  stories  of  the  men.  But  I  was  myself  one  day 
last  winter  in  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  and  I  went  all  through  it 
by  Mr.  Pilsbury's  permission.  I  saw  the  men  at  work  in  the  shoe 
shop,  for  instance,  and  they  were  working  just  like  so  many  ma- 
chines. I  wondered  how  human  nature  could  stand  it.  I  knew 
they  were  not  doing  it  for  effect,  in  order  to  produce  an  impression 
upon  visitors,  because  they  had  their  faces  all  turned  away  from  the 
visitors.  In  that  institution  the  prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  move 
their  heads.  They  are  taught  to  keep  perfectly  still,  no  matter  what 
happens.  If  the  keepers  were  to  discharge  a  revolver  at  their  ears, 
they  dare  not  flinch.  If  they  were  to  move  they  would  be  pun- 
ished for  it.  I  have  the  authority  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
public  men  of  Brooklyn  who  was  present  when  that  experiment  was 
tried,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  that  is  one  of  the  regulations,  in  order 
to  keep  strict  discipline  in  the  prison.  I  asked  the  keeper  whether 
the  men  worked  as  busy  as  this  all  the  time,  and  he  said,  "Yes." 
I  asked  him,  "  Do  you  give  them  a  task?"  "  Well,"  he  said,  "No." 
Said  I,  "  What  do  you  do  when  your  most  expert  people  get 
through  with  the  job  they  have  on  hand?  Do  you  let  them  sit  and 
remain  in  idleness?  Suppose  a  man  gets  through  at  four  o'clock 
with  what  he  has  to  do  ?"  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  we  don't  give  them  any 
regular  task."  But,  said  I,  "  If  these  people  must  remain  here  until 
six  o'clock,  and  a  man  gets  through  at  four  o'clock,  what  do  you 
do  with  him  ?"  "  Well,  we  fix  it  so  that  he  generally  works  until 
nearly  the  last  minutes."  I  said,  "How  do  you  do  it?"  He  says, 
"If  he  gets  done  at  five  o'clock,  next  day  we  give  him  a  couple 
of  pairs  of  shoes  extra  to  keep  him  busy  until  six." 
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And  that  is  the  way  they  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  harder  a  man 
works,  the  harder  he  has  got  to  work  right  along.  If  he  finishes 
those  two  extra  pairs  of  shoes  before  the  time  is  up,  then  they  give 
him  next  day  a  larger  number  of  shoes  to  make,  and  so  on  every 
day ;  the  harder  he  works  and  the  sooner  he  gets  through  the  more 
they  pile  the  work  on  to  him.  They  take  five  or  six  convicts  in  a 
gang,  who  are  pretty  smart  men,  and  they  induce  these  to  work  very 
hard,  and  then  they  make  these  the  standard  of  work  for  the  rest, 
no  matter  how  different  they  may  be  in  their  constitutions  o^'  in 
their  fitness  for  work.  These  are  facts,  because  we  read  lately  in 
the  newspapers  that  two  wardens  were  removed  from  Sing  Sing 
prison  for  approaching  the  convicts  and  making  them  work  in  the 
interests  of  the  contractor.  Mr.  Carroll,  either  by  his  instigations 
or  through  his  wardens,  approached  the  convicts  and  bribed  them 
to  work  extra  hard  in  order  to  get  more  work  out  of  the  gang. 
Two  or  three  men  are  taken  aside  and  bribed  by  some  little  favors 
and  they  jump  in  and  strain  every  nerve,  and  they  are  generally  the 
strongest  men.  These  men  get  perhaps  three  more  hats  made  in 
a  day  than  they  made  the  day  before.  Immediately  every  man  in 
that  gang  has  got  to  do  as  much  as  these  men,  and  if  he  does  not 
he  will  be  punished  for  it.  These  men  are  selling  their  own  flesh 
and  blood  in  that  way.  There  is  one  man  that  I  know  was  sent  up 
as  a  prisoner  from  this  city ;  I  knew  him  well ;  and  when  he  got 
there  he  got  into  the  hat  shop,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  into  the  shop, 
he  got  money.  He  is  out  now.  He  was  a  good  workman.  I  don't 
say  that  Mr.  Carroll  did  it,  but  somebody  must  have  done  it  under 
him.  This  man  jumps  in  and  does  more  work  than  any  of  the  con- 
victs of  that  gang  had  come  up  to  so  far;  but  they  had  all  to  come 
to  it  in  a  few  days,  because  they  were  driven  into  it.  They  had  to 
produce  as  much  work  as  this  man.  That  was  under  the  contract 
system. 

In  Clinton  County  prison  they  give  the  prisoners  a  task,  though, 
I  believe,  they  give  them  no  tasks  at  Albany.  I  said  to  the  Clinton 
County  man,  "  If  you  have  an  expert  workman,  and  he  gets  done 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  with  his  task,  what  do  you  do  with 
him?  Do  you  give  him  another  task?  Will  you  allow  him  to 
stay  there  in  the  shop  and  do  nothing  more?"  He  said,  "No, 
we  can't  do  that."  Said  I,  "If  there  are  a  lot. of  hats  there  to 
be  sized,  and  the  contractor  wants  these  men  to  be  kept  busy, 
you  won't  let  these  men  remain  idle?''  "No,"  said  he,  "  we  ask 
him  as  a  favor  to  go  on  and  do  a  little  more."  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  keepers  ask  the  convicts  "as  a  favor"  to  go  on, 
and  do  a  little  more. 

You  can  place  what  reliance  you  please  on  that  statement. 
They  give  them  a  certain  task,  and  as  fast  as  they  show  that 
they  can  do  that,  and  more  too,  they  keep  on  increasing  the  task 
from  day  to  day.  The  system  of  tasks  was  in  vogue  when  I  was 
a  boy,  even  among  reputable  manufacturers,  but  it  has  been  long 
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since  done  away  with.  1  was  a  victim  of  the  task  system  my- 
self, and.  have  reason  to  know  how  hard  it  is.  You  got  so  much 
a  day  wages  and  you  got  so  much  for  overwork.  You  got  two 
dollars  and  a  half  a  week,  perhaps,  for  your  regular  task,  and 
they  said,  "All  over  that  we  will  give  to  you." 

So  you  go  on  and  pitch  in  and  work  hard  and  that  week  you 
make  a  few  dollars  over  and  above  your  regular  task.  Next  week 
he  comes  and  tells  you  if  you  will  work  hard  and  strain  every 
nerve  he  will  give  you  $5.00,  and  so  they  kept  on  working  you 
harder  and  harder.  That  used  to  be  the  system  that  was  in  vogue 
years  ago  with  apprentices.  That  is  just  the  system  in  vogue  with 
the  prisoners  under  the  contract  system  to-day  ;  and  it  will  be 
always  so  while  the  contractor  is  there  pushing  the  men  along. 

The  punishment  you  must  remember  in  these  places  is  the  dark 
cell  and  "  paddling."  I  saw  one  man  there  who  was  disabled  in  the 
hand.  He  worked  in  the  hat  shop.  I  saw  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  him  and  I  asked  him  what  it  was.  He  said  he 
was  obliged  to  do  as  much  work  as  a  man  who  was  not  disabled  at 
all,  and  that  he  was  not  fit  to  do  it.  He  said,  "  I  might  have  b^en 
able  to  do  it  if  I  could  get  even  one  good  square  meal  in  a  week," 
but  he  said  that  with  the  diet  they  gave  them  it  could  not  be  done. 
Clinton  prison  is  a  hospital,  and  if  people  are  sickly  in  Sing  Sing  or 
in  Auburn  prison  they  send  them  to  Clinton  prison.  This  man 
insisted  that  his  hand  was  disabled,  but  the  doctor  said,  "  There  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  him,"  and  whatever  the  doctor  says  in 
these  places  is  law.  If  a  man  says  he  is  sick  and  the  doctor  says 
he  is  well  he  is  obliged  to  go  on  and  work.  He  is  turned  over  to  the, 
contractor  and  the  contractor's  man  is  not  supposed  to  know  whether 
he  is  sick  or  well ;  but  assumes  that  everybody  is  well  and  strong 
and  he  must  get  as  nrach  work  out  of  one  man  as  out  of  another-;  so, 
be  they  sick  or  well  they  must  do  as  much  as  the  other  men  in  the 
gang.  Then  if  a  man  does  not  do  that,  he  is  probably  taken  out 
and  "  paddled  " — gets  as  many  blows  as  these  people  think  is  good 
for  him.  When  they  don't  paddle  him  they  put  him  in  the  dark 
cell  for  three,  and  sometimes  for  six,  days,  where  he  gets  no  light, 
and  very  little  air,  and  for  food  they  give  him  a  small  piece  of 
bread  and  a  gill  of  water  every  24  hours.  The  foreman  conceded 
that  to  me  himself.  I  asked  him  if  it  was  true  and  he  said  yes. 
Then  they  take  u'p  a  man  after  ten  days  of  such  treatment  and  he 
must  go  in  and  do  his  task  as  well  and  as  soon  as  the  men  who  have 
been  getting  full  diet  all  the  time.. 

"  How  can  gentlemen  say  that  the  contract  system  should  be  held 
up  when  a  man  is  abused  like  that  ?  One  man  told  me  that  he  has 
seen  men  beaten  almost  to  death.  Of  course  convicts  are  ugly  cus- 
tomers and  you  must  be  rough  with  them;  you  cannot  handle 
them  like  you  would  boarding-school  misses ;  but  there  is  reason  in 
everything,  and  they  beat  these  poor  fellows  over  the  back  with  sticks. 
I  am  sorry  Mr.  Pilsbury  is  not  here  just  now  to  hear  me.  On  one 
occasion  Mr.  Pilsbury,  as  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  prisoners,  brought 
14 
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in  Mr.  David  Robinson,  the  son  of  Governor  Robinson  (and  his  pri- 
vate secretary),  and  he  brought  in  Comptroller  Olcott  also,  to  see 
the  exhibition  of  paddling  upon  these  convicts.  Think  of  these  re- 
fined gentlemen  consenting  to  see  a  thing  like  tbat.  Of  course, 
however,  it  is  possible  that  that  may  not  be  true,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  for  Mr.  Pilsbury's  reputation  if  it  was  true.  But  the  man 
that  told  me  said  it  was  a  fact. 

Now,  with  regard  to  moral  reformation.  They  work  these  men 
every  working  day  in  the  year.  There  are  no  idle  times.  The 
hatter  in  Brooklyn  has  got  "  splendid "  times.  It  is  very  rarely 
that  he  has  anything  to  do.  I  have  not  earned  $10  in  four  weeks, 
while  the  convicts  in  the  State  prison  are  working  at  my  business 
every  day  in  the  year.  I  said  to  the  foreman,  uDo  you  work  these 
men  every  day  all  through  the  year?''  "  Every  day,"  he  said,  "ex- 
cept Sundays  and  holidays,  the  year  round."  I  said,  "  Why  is  it, 
if  the  contract  calls  for  450  men,  that  you  don't  put  450  men  to 
work  ?"  ll  Well,"  he  said,  "  they  are  mostly  sick  men  that  are  sent 
up  from  the  other  prisons.  There  is  twice  the  demand  for  these 
prison  hats,  but  we  can't  get  convicts  enough."  I  asked  him  how 
it  was  about  the  moral  reformation  and  religious  instruction  the}' 
got.  I  know  some  people  claim  that  this  discipline  makes  these 
convicts  better  men,  and  that  when  they  come  out  the  morals  and 
religious  iustructiou  they  get  in  there  is  very  conducive  to  their 
welfare  when  they  come  out.  '  In  the  model  prison  of  this  State  the 
Protestant  portion  of  the  convicts  get  religious  instruction  once  a 
week  and  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  once  in  four  weeks.  So  you 
can  see  what  a  beautiful  amount  of  religious  instruction  these  peo- 
ple get  and  how  their  morals  must  be  improved  by  what  they  get. 

As  to  education  of  the  convicts,  there  is  no  effort  made  at  it  at 
all.  •  It  is  not  even  thought  of.  A  contractor  would  never  think  of 
such  a  thing  as  that.  They  are  taken  into  his  shops  at  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  are  brought  out  for  dinner  at  12.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  wait  until  one  o'clock  before  beginning  to  work,  but  at 
a  quarter  of  one  they  are  put  in  position  for  working  and  the 
instant  the  bell  is  rung  every  man  is  going  just  like  a  machine. 

If  the  State  ran  its  business  itself,  there  would  be  nothing  like 
that.  Men  would  not  be  driven  so  to  death  and  made  to  do  more 
work,  almost,  than  human  nature  can  stand.  The. State  would 
merely  wish  to  keep  the  convict  busy — rightly  busy — the  year 
round.  I  believe  in  keeping  convicts  busy.  I  say  they  should 
be  kept  employed.  I  am  not  a  radical  on  that  point ;  but  I 
don't  believe  in  straining  every  nerve  to  drive  men  to  death, 
especially  when  at  the  same  time  it  drives,  us  to  beggary.  I 
think  there  should  be  some  other  plan  adopted.  If  the  State  ran 
its  prisons  itself,  there  would  be  night  schools  for  these  convicts, 
and  not  this  eternal  driving  and  dragging  and  grinding  men,  like  so 
much  machinery.  If  the  contractors  were  not  there,  these  men 
would  not  be  worked  like  this.  They  would  do  as  much  work  as 
we  do  in  our  shops,  and  that  is  enough  for  any  body.     I  can't  do 
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as  much  work  as  these  convicts  are  made  to  do,  and  there  is  no  man 
that  I  know  of,  with  very  few  exceptions,  who  could  possibly  do 
as  much  work  as  these  people  are  made  to  do.  One  man  told  me 
that  in  the  shop  where  he  was,  he  was  obliged  to  do  five  dozen  of 
ladies'  felt  hats  in  a  day,  that  is,  in  the  finishing  department. 

Q.  And  what  is  the  ordinary  day's  work? 

A.  Three  dozen  would  be  what  we  call  a  good  day's  work,  and 
we  are  not  employed  the  year  round.  We  don't  have  six  months' 
steady  work  in  the  year.  Last  fall,  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies' 
felt  hats  at  Clinton  prison,  they  turned  out  25,000  dozen,  and  this 
fall  they  will  beat  that.  I  have  the  figures  from  gentlemen  to 
whom  these  people  pay  a  royalty  for  certain  machines  which  they 
are  obliged  to  use.  Those  25,000  dozen  were  turned  out  inside  of 
four  months.  That  work  we  used  to  get  at  one  time.  Now  we 
don't  get  any  of  it.  Taking  the  raw  material  and  working  upon  it 
until  the  thing  comes  out  in  the  hands  of  the  milliner,  the  labor  on 
that  number  of  hats  is  worth  $3.00  a  dozen,  and  that  makes  $75,000 
of  wages,  taken  from  the  poor,  industrious  hatter,  who  works  out- 
side. This  prison  contractor  is  running  down  hundreds  of  dozens 
of  these  felt  hats  every  day  from  Clinton  prison,  and  driving  the 
work  entirely  out  of  our  hands.  Those  hats  used  to  come  along  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  and  were  very  much  needed  to  keep  us  at  work 
in  the  opening  of  the  hard  winter,  but  we  are  now  deprived  of  them. 
This  fall  they  will  beat  that  25,000  dozen  and  will  probably  pro- 
duce 40,000  dozen  of  ladies'  hats.  Then  as  quick  as  the  ladies' 
trade  dies  out,  in  a  few  weeks  they  commence  on  men's  hats,  and 
don't  do  any  ladies'  hats  at  all,  but  keep  on  men's  hats  right  through 
until  the  1st  of  August,  running  them  out  regularly  every  day  in 
the  year  by  hundreds  of  dozens.  There  is  no  stop  or  limit  or  let- 
up to  them. 

Clinton  County  prison  is  so  far  away, — up  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  almost, — that  we  cannot  very  well  go  up  there  and  get 
information,  and  we  have  only  got  to  get  it  from  those  that  we 
think  ought  to  know,  who  are  within  our  reach.  As  I  said  before, 
the  statements  of  these  convicts  are  probably  a  little  exaggerated. 
Of  course  you  can't  place  entire  confidence  in  that  class  of  men. 
But  the  foreman  that  I  alluded  to  is  a  respectable  man,  and  I  would 
feel  confidence  in  his  statements.  I  have  given  you  mainly  the 
words  of  that  man.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Commission  in 
reference  to  my  views  as  a  practical  workman  in  this  matter.  I 
certainly  think  a  change  should  be  made. 

By  the  Chairman:  Why  do  you  think  that  if  the  State  con- 
ducted the  business  itself  the  amount  of  work  done  would  be  less 
than  under  the  contract  system  ? 

A.  Because  the  contractor  would  not  be  there  to  urge  these  peo- 
ple so  hard. 

Q.  Suppose  the  State  were  the  contractor,  why  do  you  think 
they  would  work  them  less  ? 

A.  Because  the  State  authorities  would  not  be  so  earnest  in  mak 
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ing  money  as  the  contractors.     That  is  my  experience  and  observa- 
tion, although  I  have  never  worked  on  public  works. 

Q.  Wherever  the  State  controls  an  industry,  there  the  men, 
whether  of  high  or  of  low  degree,  shift  and  shirk,  so  that  the  busi- 
ness drags? 

A.  Outside  that  is  the  experience,  I  believe,  but  there  would  be 
no  shirking  or  shifting  in  a  prison. 

Q.  If  there  were  no  shifting  or  shirking,  would  not  the  result  to 
your  business  be  the  same  as  it  is  now  ? 

A.  There  would  be  the  difference  that  no  contractor  with  his 
system  of  bribery  would  be  there  to  urge  men  to  work  almost  to 
death. 

Q.  What  would  you  substitute  for  the  system  ? 

A.. I  am  sorry  you  asked  that  question,  sir.  I  have  never 
thought  of  it,  and  I  have  never  asked  a  workingman  such  a  ques- 
tion. I  think  it  is  a  horrible  question  to  ask  of  a  workingman,  who 
is  compelled  to  work  at  a  bench  all  his  life.  You  cannot  expect  us 
to  be  up  in  political  economy.  I  have  often  heard  that  question 
asked  of  workingmen,  but  I  never  could  see  how  people  could 
expect  a  man  that  has  been  working  for  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
years  at  a  bench,  and  has  very  little  or  no  time  to  read  or  study  any 
more  than  the  daily  paper,  to  answer  such  a  question.  It  is  hardly; 
fair  to  expect  us  to  supply  a  remedy,  when  the  greatest  political 
economists  in  the  world  are  puzzled  over  it.  I  see  the  trouble  very 
plainly,  but  certainly  my  mind  is  not  equal  to  the  occasion,  so  far 
as  a  remedy  is  concerned. 

Q.  The  answer  is  a  good  one  no  doubt,  and  yet  you  must  admit 
that  some  remedy  must  be  found  ? 

A.  The  argument  I  advanced  before  the  committee  at  Albany 
was,  that  I  thought  if  they  tried  to  take  the  load  off  of  one  or  two 
or  three  States  nobody  could  say  a  word.  They  asked  us  why  hat- 
ters should  have  special  legislation,  and  why  not  shoemakers.  If 
there  are  60,000  shoemakers  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  if  there 
are  a  thousand  men  in  the  State  prison  making  shoes,  it  wouldn't 
hurt  these  shoemakers  outside  in  the  State  very  greatly. 

Q.   Would  you  obviate  the  evil  by  a  diversity  of  industry  ? 

A.  Certainly ;  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  me.  And  I  would 
contribute  my  little  mite  to  making  the  prison  self-sustaining,  which 
some  people  claim  it  ought  to  be. 

Q.  Then  what  you  ask,  or  what  the  people  whom  you  represent 
ask,  is  that  fewer  men  should  be  employed  in  any  one  trade  ? 

A.  That  is  the  idea  exactly.  I  am  satisfied  if  all  trades  are 
treated  alike — if  all  get  the  same  "  dab  with  the  brush  "  that  I  get, 
I  am  satisfied  if  they  make  hats  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  care  under  what  system  that  result  is  at- 
tained ? 

A.  Well,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  it  done  under  the  con- 
tract system.  I  don't  like  that  system  on  account  of  the  brutality 
used  toward  the  prisoners  in  making  them  work. 
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Q.  You  would  let  the  humanitarian  views  enter  somewhat  into 
the  contract  system  ? 

A.  I  think  it  should  be  the  primary  object  of  a  prison. 

Q.  You  would  not  take  Mr.  Ferry's  views? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  them.  I  was  out  part  of  the  time  while  he 
was  speaking. 

Q.  Then  we  will  not  go  into  it.  Would  you  make  reformation, 
however,  a  strong  point  in  prison  discipline? 

A.  Certainly.  How  are  these  men  going  to  be  better  men  after 
they  come  out  unless  you  try  to  do  something  with  their  minds  and 
endeavor  to  change  their  hearts  while  you  have  a  chance  ?  If  that 
is  not  done  they  go  right  back  again.  But  when  you  take  over 
fifty  per  cent,  of  one  trade  and  draw  it  into  a  prison  and  keep  ab- 
sorbing and  drawing  more  and  more  of  th*at  industry  it  is  hardly 
right. 

Q.  The  men  you  represent  would  be  satisfied  with  a  diversity  of 
industry  ? 

A.  I  think  so,  sir.  They  are  not  unreasonable  men.  They  are 
trades  union  people,  but  these  trades  union  people  get  a  good  deal 
of  blame  that  they  don't  deserve.  The  hatters  as  a  class  are  a  very 
deserving  class  of  people.  The  manufacturers  who  are  here  present 
will  tell  you  that.  And  it  would  be  more  becoming  in  them  to 
speak  for  us  in  that  matter  than  for  us  to  speak  for  ourselves.  You 
never  read  in  a  newspaper  of  the  hatters  being  on  a  long  strike, 
and  making  trouble  with  their  employers.  In  the  hatters'  business 
when  an  employer  wants  his  men  to  work  for  a  little  less  than  they 
have  been  getting,  he  tells  them  so,  and  the  men  get  together  in  a 
body  and  elect  a  president  or  chairman  and  discuss  the  question 
calmly  and  fairly,  and  then  conclude  either  to  make  a  compromise 
or  accept  the  rule.  We  are  not  fanatics  at  all.  Mr.  Yocom  was 
asked  in  Alhany  whether  he  preferred  trades  union  people  or  non- 
union men,  and  he  said  he  preferred  union  men.  They  asked  him 
why,  and  he  said  he  thought  the  union  men  had  usually  some  char- 
acter at  stake,  and  were  honest  men  who  did  not  wish  to  bring  them- 
selves into  disrepute. 

By  Mr.  Tierney  :  Can  you  explain  what  is  known  as  the  "  Pils- 
bury hat-making  machine?" 

A.  I  never  heard  of  it,  sir.  Mr.  Pilsbury  himself  told  me  in 
Albany,  when  I  explained  to  him  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  hatters' 
trade,  and  how  few  hatters  there  were  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
that  he  would  not  have  belie,  ed  it.  He  asked  me  if  it  was  true, 
and  I  said  "yes."  I  said  to  him  :  "  Mr.  Pilsbury,  will  you  come 
before  the  committee  and  advocate  the  passage  of  our  bill  ?"  Well, 
he  said  he  could  not  ao  that;  that  it  would  not  be  right  for  him  to 
do  that  as  an  official.  But  he  said,  "  I  will  go  down  and  see  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Moorns,  and  ask  him  not  to  put 
anything  in  your  way."  He  says  :  "I  did  not  kn«>w  there  was  so 
few  of  you  in  the  State."  And  he  said  there  would  be  no  contracts 
given  in  the  State,     He  said  he  had  been  approached  lately  by  sev- 
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eral  parties  (this  was  in  1878)  to  see  about  more  contracts,  and  that 
he  told  them  there  would  be  no  more.  He  says :  "  You  are  un- 
duly oppressed  as  a  trade,  but  I  did  not  know  it  before.  You  are 
entitled  to  some  relief,  and  the  present  system  is  very  wrong  toward 
you."  He  told  me  that  himself  in  Albany  in  1878.  I  think  that 
you  must  all  concede  that  to  take  a  trade  like  ours  and  treat  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  wipe  it  almost  out  of  existence  is  not  exactly  the 
correct  thing. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  other  contracts  made  since  that  time? 

A.  No,  sir.  The  option  is  with  the  contractor,  to  continue  or 
discontinue  the  present  contract  for  three  years  longer.  I  believe 
it  is  all  with  him.  He  can  do  just  as  he  wants  to.  We  don't  wish 
to  break  the  contract,  but  let  all  others  cease. 

Q.  Is  it  not  understood  that  there  is  to  be  another  contract  in 
Clinton  prison  for  the  manufacture  of  hats? 

A.  I  haven't  heard  of  it;  but  they  are  enlargiug  the  prison  to 
the  capacity  of  1,500  convicts. 

Q.  You  believe  in  the  reformation  of  the  convict? 

A.  Yes  ;  if  I  was  there  myself  a  prisoner,  I  would  like  that 
part  of  it. 

Q.  There  should  be  as  little  onerous  competition,  too,  on  any  one 
trade  as  possible  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  way  to  avoid  that,  you  think,  is  to  introduce  into 
prisons,  under  some  system  or  other,  as  much  diversity  of  indus- 
tries as  possible  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  there  should  be  the  fewest  number  of  men  possible 
employed  in  any  one  industry  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  am  at  a  disadvantage  here,  because  you  cannot  expect 
much  from  a  workingman,  but  I  thought  I  would  give  you  my  ex- 
perience and  observation  when  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these 
convicts.  You  really  would  not  believe  the  stories  of  the  treat- 
ment of  these  people,  while  Mr.  Pilsbury  and  his  family  live  within 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  these  prisons..  A  prisoner  is  supposed  to 
turn  his  back  to  a  visitor,  so  that  the  visitor  will  not  see  the  pris- 
oner's face,  aud  that  sometimes  works  great  inconvenience,  and,  in 
fact,  suffering.  I  have  seen  women  standing  in  the  cook  house, 
and  compelled  to  stand  in  that  position,  and  dare  not  move  even 
their  hands  (I  think  they  folded  their  arms),  while  the  sweat  was 
rolling  down  their  faces  from  the  heat  and  steam  of  the  cook  house. 
I  was  a  witness  of  that  myself.  And  Mr.  Pilsbury  told  me  that  was 
the  only  way  to  treat  convicts  so  as  to  keep  them  down  and  keep  them 
under  control.  He  says  the  discipline  is  good  for  the  contractor,  too. 
You  get  more  work  out  of  the  man  by  that  system.  I  saw  two 
men  faced  to  wall,  standing  like  statues,  and  asked  the  keeper  what 
they  were  there  for.  "Well,"  he  says,  "they  say  they  are  sick, 
but  they  are  not  sick  at  all.  They  are  only  shamming."  One  of 
our  delegation  said  to  him,   "  If  they  ain't  sick  now,    they  pretty 
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soon  will  be."  The  treatment  is  very  brutalizing.  When  a  man 
leaves  that  prison  he  has  no  respect  for  the  laws  nor  for  the  land. 

"We  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Legislature  that  no  contract  should 
be  given  to  anybody  to  employ  a  number  greater  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  number  employed  outside  at  the  same  business. 

By  Dr.  Hunt:  Do  you  mean  10  per  cent,  of  the  number  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  in  the  State  of  New  York,  or  in  the  country  at 
large  ? 

A.  Of  New  York.  The  idea  that  we  had  in  our  arrangements 
for  the  bill  last  winter  was,  that  if  there  were  900  fur  hat  manufac- 
turers in  New  York  (although  the  number  does  not  equal  that),  they 
could  take  10  percent,  of  900,  and  work  that  number  in  the  prison. 

Q.  But  suppose  350  persons  are  working  at  the  same  business  in 
New  Jersey,  or  in  Massachusetts,  or  in  Connecticut? 

A.  We .  only  introduced  ours  for  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
there  would  have  to  be  a  different  per  centage  for  the  other  States, 
I  think,  according  to  the  number  of  people  working  at  those  trades 
in  those  States. 

By  the  Chairman  :  Would  the  hatters  of  New  York  be  satis- 
fied wTith  that  resolution  ? 

A.  Certainly.     We  tried  to  have  it  passed. 

Q.  Would  the  hatters  of  the  country  be  satisfied  with  that  ? 

A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  There  was  another  resolution  introduced 
in  the  interest  of  the  molders,  by  General  Eathbone,  that  10  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number  of  prisoners  in  the  State  of  New  Yofk 
should  only  be  employed  in  any  one  labor.  Suppose  there  were 
4,000  convicts  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  you  should  take  400 
of  them  and  put  them  to  work  on  stoves,  you  can  see  the  relief 
that  the  shoe  men  would  get  right  away.  Because  instead  of  1,200 
men  working  on  shoes  there  would  be  only  400.  But  Mr.  Rath- 
bone's  provision,  if  applied  to  the  hatters,  would  be  no  relief  at  all, 
because  it  would  still  keep  400  men  working  on  hats. 

By  Mr.  Leitchman  :  If  there  are  48,000  shoemakers  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  10  per  cent,  of  that  number,  being  4,800  men,  were 
to  be  set  at  making  shoes  in  the  prisons,  it  would  be  hard  on  the 
shoemakers  ? 

A.  That  is  what  I  say,  that  it  would  not  do  for  every  State  to 
have  the  same  limit.  Each  State  must  fix  the  number  for  them- 
selves according  to  the  number  of  mechanics  outside  the  prison. 
It  would  take  about  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  for  the  shoemakers 
in  that  case.  Another  bill  was  introduced  by  us  last  winter,  doing 
away  with  the  manufacture  of  hats  in  prisons,  and  that  was  looked 
on  with  more  favor  than  the  other,  that  is,  we  got  more  votes  for 
the  bill  doing  away  with  the  manufacture  of  hats  altogether,  than 
for  the  per  centage  bill.  The  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Trades 
and  Manufactures — five  of  them  out  of  seven — said  they  thought 
on  account  of  our  number  in  the  State,  there  should  not  be  a  hat 
manufactured  in  the  prison  of  New  York  at  all ;  that  we  should 
get  a  little  liberty  for   life,  and   a  chance  to  earn    a  living,  and  thai 
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bill  was  in  better  favor  than  the  percentage  bill ;  but  although  we 
put  in  both  bills  we  got  nothing.  We  expect  to  do  a  little  better 
this  time.  Mr.  Cornell,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Gover- 
nor, sent  for  a  delegation  of  our  body  to  call  on  him  before  elec- 
tion, and  see  him  about  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Tilden  also  sent  for  us. 
We  asked  Mr.  Tilden  to  put  a  plank  in  the  Syracuse  platform  in 
reference  to  this  business,  and  he  did  it.  One  of  his  vetoes  in  1876, 
in  regard  to  this  convict  business,  was  very  good  and  a  great  ben- 
efit. We  told  him  what  we  wanted — that  the  prison  should  be  for 
the  reformation  of  criminals  and  not  for  the  injury  of  honest  peo- 
ple outside.  We  tried  to  get  the  Republican  party  to  put  a  plank 
in  their  platform  at  Saratoga,  but  failed.  Mr.  Cornell  sent  for  us, 
however,  and  told  us,  after  we  had  represented  the  case  to  him,  that 
it  was  an  outrage,  and  he  says,  "elected  or  not  elected,  come  and 
see  after  election  day,  and  if  elected  I  will  put  something  in  my 
message  to  the  Legislature  about  it.  And  if  not  elected,  come  and 
see  me  any  how,  and  I  will  be  a  goo^  friend  of  yours  at  Albany 
next  winter."     We  intend  to  go  and  see  him  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Cornell,  recalled  : 

By  the  Chairman  :  Would  the  trade  which  you  represent — 
the  hatters'  trade — be  satisfied  with  a  percentage  of  limitation 
governing  the  trades  in  prison  ? 

A.  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  they  would,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  arrived  at  any  conclusion,  as  a  trade,  as  to  what 
that  percentage  should  be? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  question  has  ever  been  put  to  the  trades, 
generally,  so  that  they  could  express  themselves  upon  it.  But  the 
question  of  pro  rata  as  affecting  our  trade  would  present  no  relief, 
as  I  find  by  making  a  calculation,  unless  the  precentage  were 
reduced  certainly  as  low  as  three  per  cent.  I  bad  an  idea  that  10 
per  cent,  might  relieve  us ;  but  I  have  just  made  an  examination 
of  the  question,  and  I  find  that  we  already  are  represented  to  the 
degree  of  11  per  cent.  ;  consequently,  it  would  be  only  a  relief  of 
one  per  cent,  and  no  more.  This  morning  I  sat  down  and  figured 
on  it.  There  are  in  the  United  States,  hatters,  as  follows  :  finishers 
3.654;  makers,  about  3,000,  making  a  total  of  makers  and  finishers 
of  6,65-4.  That  is  as  near  as  I  can  approximate  the  figures.  I  find 
that  in  Clinton  Prison  there  are  450,  in  Concord  Prison  200,  and 
at  Providence,  Rhode  Island  75,  making  a  total  of  725,  which  sums 
up  about  1]  per  cent. 

The  Chairman:  The  Warden  of  the  prison  at  Clinton  informs 
me  that  190  was  the  number  at  work  on  hats. 

Mr.  Cornell  :  Well,  even  then  it  would  be  no  great  relief  to 
us,  unless  the  number  working  on  hatting  was  reduced  very  con- 
siderably. Mr.  Marcy  told  me  last  summer  in  conversation  that 
he  thought  there  was  only  2^  per  cent,  of  the  shoemakers  repre- 
sented in  the  prisons  of  the  country,  and  yet  there  are  a  great  many 
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shoemakers  working  in  the  prisons.  I  could  then  account  to  my- 
self for  the  lukewarmness  of  the  journeymen  shoemakers  on  this 
question.  Before  that  time  I  had  wondered  at  it,  but  when  I  got 
this  information,  I  saw  at  once  that  their  interests  were  not  so 
much  affected,  and  that  they  did  not  need  to  disturb  themselves. 
We  have  got  11  per  cent.,  about,  and  that  is  liable  to  increase  any 
time  unless  this  contract  system  is  stopped  or  limited  in  some  way, 
and  yet  without  that  fact  staring  us  in  the  face,  we  are  almost 
crippled  as  it  is.  You  have  heard  to-day  Mr.  Ferry's  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  workmen.  We  are  almost  crippled  in  our 
means  of  living,  and  this  "  percentage"  will  be  no  great  relief  to 
us  unless  the  percentage  were  put  down,  certainly  to  below  five 
and  it  ought  to  be  as  low  as  3  per  cent.  The  bill,  which  Mr. 
Phillips  speaks  of  as  intended  for  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
which  mentioned  10  per  cent,  would  relieve  the  hatters  in  New 
York  in  a  measure,  but  there  certainly  should  be  something  (if  it 
is  possible  to  bring  it  about),  either  through  your  Commission  or  by 
some  other  means,  whereby  the  States  could  unite  on  some  inter- 
State  action—some  understanding  among  yourselves,  whereby  you 
could  recommend  to  your  respective  legislatures  the  passage  of  a 
uniform  law  to  be  adopted  by  all,  so  that  there  would  not  be  more 
than  a  certain  per  cent,  of  any  trade  represented  in  all  the  prisons 
of  the  United  States,  so  as  not  seriously  to  effect  the  industries 
in  any  one  branch  in  the  country  at  large. 

Q.  You  recognise  the  fact  that  one  State  amounts  to  nothing  ? 

A.  I  recognize  the  fact  that  legislating  for  one  State  is  only 
stopping  up  one  hole ;  and  there  are  a  great  many  to  be  stopped. 
You  have  wise  heads  among  you,  and  you  have  influence  in  your 
different  States,  and  I  think  that  by  concert  of  action  among  your- 
selves, if  you  are  concerted  on  any  plan,  you  will  carry  so  much 
weight  home  with  you,  and  that  you  certainly  will  get  something 
done.  The  other  States  no  doubt  will  follow.  We  have  deter- 
mined to  do  this  work.  Our  people  are  thoroughly  aroused  and 
awake  to  it,  and  will  keep  moving  in  it  until  something  is  done. 

Charles  Thetford,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  being  invited  by  the 
Chairman  to  express  his  views  with  regard  to  the  matter  under 
consideration,  said  : 

About  all  that  I  have  to  say,  gentlemen,  is  that  even  the  smallest 
amount  of  work  that  can  be  done  in  a  prison  would  be  an  injury 
to  our  trade,  unless  it  can  be  put  on  the  market  at  a  proper 
appraised  valuation,  at  the  same  as  other  goods  are  sold  for.  I 
think  that  even  3  per  cent,  coming  into  the  market  at  a  very  small 
price,  a  price  very  much  below  that  which  the  honest  men  outside 
could  work  for,  would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation paid  to  the  workmen,  and  the  prices  realized  by  the 
goods  they  make,  so  that  it  would  keep  their  goods  really  below 
their  true  value.     I  believe,  of  course,  in  keeping  prisoners  at  work, 
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and  I  don't  believe  in  solitary  confinement.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
any  better  for  prisoners  to  have  solitary  confinement.  And  I  do 
not  believe  that  Philadelphia  is  any  better  morally  than  New  York 
or  even  as  good,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  and  I  have  lived 
in  both  cities. 

By  the  Chairman  :  You  think  then  that  unless  some  commis- 
sion or  some  agreement  to  control  prices  is  arrived  at  so  that  prison 
products  should  be  put  upon  the  market  at  the  same  price  as  out- 
side products,  even  a  limitation  of  a  percentage  would  fail  of  re- 
lief? 

A.  I  think  it  would  fail  of  proper  relief.  I  understand  that  that 
is  the  custom  in  France,  although  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  infor- 
mation.    My  information  is  onty  second-hand. 

The  Chaibman  :  It  is  the  custom  in  Prussia.  Under  a  mon- 
archical government  that  could  be  done.  It  might  not  be  so  easy 
under  a  republican  government. 

Mr.  Thetford  :  I  do  not  see  why  it  could  not  be  done  here. 
They  have  appraisers  in  other  lines  of  business,  and  they  certainly 
can  appraise  the  value  of  hats.  The  great  wrong  seems  to  me  to  be 
to  have  these  goods  coming  into  the  market  below  what  they  are 
really  worth.  It  is  the  same  exactly  as  selling  a  dollar  bill  for  95 
cents,  when  you  know  the  government  is  good  for  a  dollar. 

The  Chairman  :  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  present  who  has 
anv  suggestion  to  offer  to  the  Commission,  or  any  remark  to  make 
on  the  subject  before  us?  [There  being  no  answer,  the  Chairman, 
after  a  pause,  continued  :]  I  would  state,  gentlemen,  then,  that  we 
are  glad  to  have  met  to-day  the  representatives  of  the  trades,  and 
the  manufacturers.  We  are  thankful  for  the  information  you  have 
given  us.  We  hope  we  shall  profit  by  it.  We  assure  you  that  we 
shall  make-as  much  use  of  it  as  we  possibly  can.  We  shall  en- 
deavor to  influence  our  Legislatures  to  deal  justly  with  this  ques- 
tion. We  shall  endeavor  to  represent  it  to  them  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  wherever  we  find  an  evil  we  shall  endeavor,  so  far  as  we  can, 
to  induce  our  Legislatures  to  correct  that  evil.  If  we  find  that  a 
limitation  of  10  per  cent,  will  be  of  benefit,  we  shall  certainly  rec- 
ommend that  limitation.  Whatever  solution  we  arrive  at,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  press  it  to  an  acceptance  by  our  Legislatures.  We 
thank  you  for  having  attended  our  meeting  to-day.  This  will  be 
the  last  meeting  we  shall  have.  The  several  committees  after  a 
private  session  this  evening  will  prepare  their  reports  for  their  re- 
spective Legislatures,  and  whenever  those  reports  are  prepared,  of 
course  they  will  be  at  the  service  of  any  gentleman  who  wishes 
them. 

[The  several  gentlemen  representing  the  trades  then  expressed 
their  thanks  to  the  Commission  for  the  attention  with  which  they 
had  been  heard.] 
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Philadelphia,  July,  1879. 

To  the  Connecticut  Commission  on  Prison  .Labor : 

Gentlemen — The  present  method  of  contracting  out  the  labor  of 
the  inmates  of  the  State  Prisons,  County  Jails,  Workhouses  and 
Reformatory  Institutions  of  the  country,  irrespective  of  the  num- 
ber of  hands  to  be  employed  on  any  single  branch  of  industry,  or 
of  the  effect  produced  upon  that  particular  branch  outside  of  those 
institutions,  is  unjust  in  the  degree  that  it  indirectly  taxes  that 
branch  for  the  support  of  the  inmates  of  said  institutions ;  and 
where,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  number  employed  on  such  con- 
tracts is  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  in 
that  branch,  the  effect  is  very  injurious,  producing  great  poverty 
and  distress  among  those  employed  at  that  branch  of  labor.  The 
fact  that  there  is  no  restraint  placed  upon  this  system  of  contract 
labor,  and  that  each  Warden,  Superintendent  or  Board  of  Direct- 
ors of  any  such  institution  is  perfectly  free  to  make  any  arrange- 
ment which  they  may  deem  best  for  the  interest  of  their  own  insti- 
tution, regardless  of  every  other  interest,  presents  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  reforming  the  system.  While  it  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  each  State  and  County  to  refrain  from  any  injustice  or 
oppression  upon  its  mechanics  or  laborers,  it  is  equally  their  duty  to 
not  aid  in  oppressing  those  of  other  communities,  which  is  the 
effect  of  the  present  system  ;  the  prisoners  or  paupers  of  one  State 
taking  work  from  the  mechanics  of  some  other,  as,  for  instance,  in 
fur-hatting  the  contract  work  being  all  done  in  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  ;  whereas  three-fourths  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  in 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  New  York  employs  five  hundred 
convicts  in  Clinton  prison  at  fur-hatting,  and  five  hundred  men 
work  at  fur-hatting  in  the  State  outside  of  the  prison.  Massachu- 
setts employs  two  hundred  convicts  at  fur-hatting,  and  fifty  men 
work  at  it  in  the  State  outside  of  the  prison.  In  this  condition  of 
things  lies  our  difficulty  in  combatting  the  contract  system  in  New 
York.  To  attempt  it  in  Massachusetts  at  present  would  be  worse 
than  folly.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
skilled  laborers  of  the  country  is  in  favor  of  the  employment  of 
prisoners  and  paupers  at  some  business  by  which  they  can  main- 
tain   themselves,    when    they  regain   their    liberty,  provided    the 
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amount  of  labor  to  be  done  in  any  branch  is  regulated  by  a  maxi- 
mum standard  to  bear  equally  upon  all  branches  of  trade  carried  on 
in  prisons  and  other  similar  institutions,  said  standard  to  be  a  pro- 
rata of  the  amount  of  labor  done  in  the  whole  country  at  said 
branches.  In  other  words,  if  there  are  five  thousand  men  working 
at  fur-hatting  in  the  United  States,  there  shall  be  no  more  than  five 
hundred  men  employed  at  that  work  in  all  of  the  penal,  pauper  or 
reformatory  institutions  of  the  United  States ;  provided  the  pro- 
rata be  put  at  10  per  cent.,  this  would  be  a  tax  of  ten  cents  on 
every  dollar  earned  by  the  fur-hatters  over  and  above  the  regular 
taxes  borne  by  them  as  their  share  of  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
Commonwealth.  But  I  think  that  they  would  be  willing  to  bear 
the  extra  burden  if  they  felt  that  by  so  doing  they  were  fitting  the 
unfortunate  inmates  of  our  prisons  for  a  life  of  usefulness  and  vir- 
tue, and  not  merely  lifting  the  whole  burden  of  their  support  from 
the  rest  of  the  community,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enriching  the 
lucky  holder  of  a  contract  on  their  labor.  In  order  to  effect  some 
such  arrangement  it  would  be  necessary  that  a  general  Commission 
should  be  called  representing  all  the  States  employing  contract  con- 
vict skilled  labor,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  frame  such  laws  and 
regulations  as  would  produce  this  result,  and  recommend  their 
adoption  by  their  respective  States. 

I  believe  that  a  resolution  from  the  Legislature  of  any  State  in 
the  Union,  inviting  the  appointment  of  such  a  general  Commis- 
sion, would  meet  with  a  hearty  response  from  every  State  at  pres- 
ent employing  contract  convict  labor,  and- that  the  recommendations 
of  such  a  respectable  body  would  be  promptly  adopted  and  become 
the  law  of  the  land  regulating  the  contracting  of  skilled  convict 
labor.  And  I  believe  that  any  thing  less  than  this,  not  looking  to 
this  end,  will  be  a  wasted  effort. 

I  believe  that  public  sentiment  would  freely  and  fully  endorse 
the  action  of  their  representatives  in  the  passage  of  any  law  that 
will  put  convict  labor  on  a  sound  and  just  basis,  relieving  the 
mechanic  from  the  burden  of  a  great  care  regarding  the  future  of 
himself  and  those  depending  on  him,  and  the  public  from  un- 
pleasant consciousness  of  a  wrong  done  by  it  to  a  worthy  portion  of 
the  community. 

Respecifully  vours, 

E.  D.  COKNELL, 
President  of  the  National  Hat  Finishers    Trade  Association. 
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Elmira,  N.  Y.,  July  2'0,  1879. 

My  Dear  Sir — Replying  to  your  circular  letter  relative  to  State's 
Prison  Contract  Labor,  I  beg  to  say  : 

It  is  presumed  that  prisoners  are  to  labor  at  some  productive  em- 
ployment. 

The  idea  of  confining  criminals  in  idleness,  or  employing  them 
at  penal  labor — properly  so  called — is  doubtless  as  repugnant  to 
the  public  sense  as  it  is,  or  would  be,  a  most  pernicious  public 
policy. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  their  employment  at  mechanical  labor 
rather  than  agricultural  is  essential.  It  is  most  likely  to  produce 
the  proper  income  ;  it  is  most  conducive  to  their  safe  custody  ;  it  is 
most  favorable  for  acquiring  exact  acquaintance  with  the  prisoner 
himself,  his  constitutional  tendencies  or  other  causes  within  him- 
self, of  his  criminal  act  or  course,  and  it  constitutes  the  best  means 
of  cultivating  a  strong  character,  and  for  testing  it  from  time  to  time 
during  the  period  of  his  imprisonment. 

It  is  manifestly  for  the  welfare  of  society,  and  therefore  for  the 
true  interest  of  manufacturers  and  workingmen,  that  every  indi- 
vidual, whether  citizen  or  prisoner,  shall  contribute  to  his  own  sub- 
sistence. If  this  isfnot  so,  then  pauperism  should  be  promoted  and 
crimes  condoned. 

If,  then,  the  government  arrests  and  confines  in  prisons  those 
who  are  preying  upon  the  public  for  a  living,  instead  of  properly 
earning  it  for  themselves,  and  by  any  means  compels  such  to  earn 
their  own  living,  it  is  certainly  the  true  policy,  and  the  true  policy 
for  society  should  not  be  objected  to  by  any  good  citizen. 

It  is  shown  by  carefully  compiled  statistics  that  eighty  per  cent, 
of  prisoners  are  from  the  classes  denominated  laborers,  including 
servants  and  those  without  occupation. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  class  from  which  the  eighty  per  cent, 
comes  is,  of  all  classes,  least  able  to  bear  the  competition  of  added 
population,  so  that  the  withdrawal  of  prisoners  from  the  class  must 
contribute,  to  the" benefit  of  those  who  remain.  If  by  their  em- 
ployment at  mechanical  work  while  in  prison  they  become  pro- 
ficient at  trades,  and  on  release  become  artisans  instead  of  common 
laborers,  their  ability  to  earn  a  better  income  is  certainly  favorable 
to  their  reformation  not  only,  but  the  competition  of  their  labor  is 
removed  from  the  class  "  laborers  "  and  is  now  opposed  to  a  class 
"  artisans  " — better  able  to  bear  it.  Is  this  not  also  true  public 
policy?  If  not,  then  the  common  people  should  be  kept  down, 
the  mechanical  arts  be  crippled,  and  civil  progress  prevented.  To 
convert  a  common  laborer  into  a  skilled  mechanic,  whether  it  be 
done  in  prison  or  outside,  is  always  a  benefit  to  all  concerned,  and 
I  am  much  mistaken  in  the  nobility  of  American  artisans  if  they 
will  seriously  object  to  it. 

If  prisoners  are  to  labor,  and  at  mechanical  work,  I  do  not  see 
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how  it  can  make  much  difference  to  manufacturers  whether  they  be 
employed  under  the  contract  system  or  directly  for  the  State.  The 
objection  of  manufacturers  I  understand  to  be,  that  they  must  needs 
compete  in  the  market  with  goods,  the  product  of  this  cheap  labor ; 
but  they  must  meet  this  competition  under  either  system.  Any  ob- 
jection of  manufacturers  to  the  building  up,  by  private  citizens  or 
by  the  government,  of  rival  manufacturing  establishments  that  em- 
ploy citizens,  either  before  or  after  their  conviction  of  crimes,  is  a 
demand  for  protection. 

Now  if  the  manufacturers  want  protection,  and  the  Legislature  is 
asked  to  enact  a  protective  tariff  act  for  a  class  of  the  population, 
as  against  another  class  (the  consumers),  and  against  the  organized 
State  government,  the  request  involves  so  much  of  principle  in 
political  economy,  and  so  much  by  way  of  precedent,  that  any  de- 
cisive action  may  well  be  deferred. 

There  is  from  the  standpoint  of  the  State,  however,  a  difference 
in  desirability  as  between  the  contract  and  the  'public  account  system 
of  employing  prisoners.  My  own  experience  with  both  systems 
and  present  judgment  is  very  pronounced  for  the  "  public  ac- 
count "  system,  when  the  circumstances  will  warrant  it.  Given 
ability,  with  integrity  in  the  government  of  a  prison ;  given  suf- 
cient  capital,  with  competent  and  suitable  experts,  the  advantages 
in  favor  of  the  "  public  account "  system  are,  (1)  a  larger  income 
to  the  State  from  the  labor  of  the  prisoners;  (2)  a  better  if  not  a 
closer  discipline  may  be  maintained,  and  that  with  less  of  pun- 
ishment ;  (3)  the  improved  character  of  the  men  (reformation)  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  had. 

If  it  is  replied  that  the  experiments  tried  in  several  States,  viz  : 
to  employ  the  prisoners  without  contractors,  has  not  been  success- 
ful, because  of  fault  or  failure  in  the  administration,  I  would  an- 
swer, why  not  provide  better  management?  If  the  "public  ac- 
count" system  requires  for  success  a  better  administration  of  the 
prisons — which  may  be  had — its  adoption  would  then  supply  what 
is  also  much  needed  for  the  higher  and  more  important  ends  of 
imprisonment,  namely,  such  a  disciplinary  regime  as  shall  more 
surely  protect  society  from  further  crimes  by  prisoners  once  com- 
mitted, through  their  proper  cultivation  and  reformation — that  a 
larger  income  can  be  secured  in  this  way  is  self-evident,  if  only  the 
State  manages  the  manufactory  as  well  as  the  contractor  would  do, 
for  then  the  State  would  have  the  contractor's  profit  over  and  above 
a  sum  equal  to  the  contractor  diem  price  for  the  labor.  But  ex- 
perience shows  further  that,  under  an  improved  discipline,  the  State 
can  conduct  a  manufacturing  business  in  prison  with  less  of  gen- 
eral expense  properly  charged  to  it,  than  the  contractor  can,  in  this 
way  also  increasing  the  income. 

There  are  many  good  men  who,  as  contractors,  employ  prisoners, 
but  there  is  no  question  that  the  main  object  of  contractors  is  to 
make  money  out  of  the  labor  of  the  men,  and  this  they  should  do. 
It  is  for  the  interest  both  of  the  State  and  the  contractor  that  his 
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business  should  be  successful,  so  it  comes  to  be  that  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  contractor's  acquisitiveness;  of  his  political  and 
personal  influence  outside  of  the  prison,  and  perhaps  the  timidity 
of  the  Warden,  the  intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere  become 
mercenary  and  the  disciplinary  means,  or  mode,  prompt,  sharp  and 
hard  ;  the  prisoners  being  either  bribed  or  driven  to  perform  their 
tasks,  feeling  all  the  time  that  it  is  "  to  put  money  into  the  con- 
tractor's till.  Any  kindness  or  consideration  shown  by  contractor 
or  Warden  is  apt  to  be  construed  by  these  suspicious  minds  as  hav- 
ing for  its  basis  or  object  "more  money  out  of  my  labor."  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  such  a  frame  of  mind  is  inconsistent  and  a 
bar  to  real  reformation. 

I  do  not  assert  that  reformations  are  not  wrought  in  prisons  where 
the  contract  system  exists — the  motives  of  men  and  the  mysterious 
influences  affecting  the  mind  are  past  finding  out ;  reformed  men 
sometimes  come  out  of  the  most  unpropitious  surroundings ;  and 
men  well  modeled  by  nature  and  favorably  situated  sometimes  fall 
into  crime.  I  only  maintain  that  the  contract  system,  as  a  system, 
is  an  obstacle  to  the  reformation  of  criminals,  and  therefore  opposed 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 

It  is  coming  to  be  known  that  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in 
prisons,  without  severe  punishments,  and  the  reformation  of  crim- 
inals involves  the  indefinite  sentence,  with  its  grades  and  system  of 
rewards,  so  administered  as  to  secure  the  interested  attention  of  the 
prisoner  to  the  matter  of  his  own  improvement,  his  earnest  co- 
operation in  wise  efforts  for  the  same,  and  the  habitual  play  in  his 
mind  of  such  motives  as  move  good  citizens  to  exertion,  to  self-re- 
straint and  right  living.  Now,  the  presence  of  the  contractor  and 
his  agents,  with  their  not  necessarily  improper  but  pressing  de- 
mands must  so  impede  the  free  administration  and  salutary  opera- 
tion of  grades  and  rewards — the  disciplinary  means  under  this  sys- 
tem— as  to  destroy  the  best  known  and  most  successful  plans  for 
accomplishing  the  true  purpose  for  which  prisons  are  provided  and 
prisoners  incarcerated,  namely,  the  protection  of  society,  through 
their  reformation. 

I  am  of  opinion,  then,  that  prisoners  of  a  State,  employed  at  me- 
chanical work  on  public  account,  will  make  their  labor  most  re 
munerative  to  the  State  and  best  contribute  to  their  reformation. 
If  it  is  also  incumbent  to  so  apply  the  labor  as  to  cause  the  least 
possible  injury  to  the  manufacturers  and  artisans  of  the  State,  there 
are  three  requisites.  (1)  A  good  acquaintance  with  the  industries 
of  the  country,  and  the  selection  of  such,  for  the '  employment  of 
the  prisoners,  as  find  a  foreign  market,  or, whose  competition  at 
home  will  prove  least  harmful.  Of  course  the  particular  industries 
to  be  thus  selected  must  depend  largely  upon  the  geographical  po- 
sition and  products  of  the  particular  State.  (2)  Whatever  is  man- 
ufactured should  be  of  good  quality — up  to  the  standard  of  other 
manufacturers — and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  obtain  fair  prices. 
It  is  as  well  for  the  interest  of  the  State  as  of  the  classes  named 
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that  the  market  should  not  be  spoiled  by  reckless  sales.  The  man- 
ager of  the  prison  labor  of  a  State  can  usually,  by  a  friendly  con- 
ference with  others,  conserve  the  public  pecuniary  interests  and  sat- 
isfy manufacturers  in  this  particular.  (3)  Prisoners  who  are  taught 
trades  during  their  imprisonment  may,  if  held  under  the  indefinite 
sentence  plan  (as  at  this  reformatory),  be  so  distributed  and  placed, 
and  their  wages  so  controlled  by  the  management,  that  the  artisans 
of  the  State  shall  not  suffer  thereby. 

I  am  satisfied  that  when  the  industries  of  our  prisons,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  State,  are  controlled  by  men  of  ability  and  integrity, 
with  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  and  friendly  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  manufacturers  and  artisans,  as  well  as1  the  poor  and 
less  fortunate  of  the  citizens,  such  conference  and  cooperation  will 
be  had  as  shall  effectually  remove  the  bugbear  of  convict  labor, 
now  so  occupying  the  public  attention. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Z.  R  BEOCKWAY, 
General  Superintendent  New  York  State  Reformatory. 


Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  16,  1879. 

Dear  Sir —  Your  favor  of  the  13th  ult.  received.  Contents 
noted.  I  send  you  my  biennial  report  for  the  years  1877  and 
1878.  The  convicts  of  this  Sate  are  leased  out  for  twenty  years 
and  are  employed  in  building  railroads,  canals,  &c,  mining,  brick- 
making,  but  the  majority  are  farming.  None  of  them  are  employed 
at  manufacturing.  The  penitentiary  here  are  nine-tenths  negroes, 
and  could  not  be  employed  without  loss  to  the  State  at  any  other 
save  the  above  named  employments.  Our  death  rate,  as  you  will 
see,  is  large,  but,  to  a  great  degree,  is  caused  by  their  long  confine- 
ment in  jail  before  they  are  received  in  the  prisons.  There  is 
complaint  and  opposition  to  the  system,  and  has  ever  been  since 
the  first  convict  was  received.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  plan  that 
would  be  free  from  complaint,  and  therefore  we  have  determined 
here  to  relieve  the  State  of  the  expense  of  keeping  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  treat  them  well.  Three  companies  now  have  the 
whole  of  them,  numbering  something  over  1,200,  the  State  receiv- 
ing over  $25,000.00  per  annum — the  companies  paying  all  expenses 
besides  the  rental  to  the  State. 

Crime  seems  to  be  on  the  decrease  for  the  last  two  years  in 
this  State,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  it. 

Yerv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  W.  NELMS. 
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Columbia,  S.  C,  July  14,  1879. 

Bear  Sir — Yours  of  the  11th  is  at  hand,  and  I  send  you  the 
last  annual  report  of  this  institution  prepared  by  my  predecessor. 

We  have  now  in  confinement  717  males  and  16  females — 733 
in  all.  Of  that  number,  4:54:  are  hired  out  on  railroads,  to  phos- 
phate companies,  farmers,  &c. 

Of  those  still  in  the  prison  we  employ  some  at  brick-making 
and  brick-laying,  some  at  stone  cutting,  some  as  tailors,  some 
weavers,  some  shoemakers,  and  some  carpenters — all  employed  for 
the  institution  on  State  work. 

We  manufacture  nothing  for  the  public  except  brooms,  and 
that  is  still  a  new  enterprise. 

The  State  offers  a  reward  of  $25  for  each  escape. 

The  system  of  hiring  out  the  convicts  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
a  bad  one  in  many  respects,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  corrected. 

The  institution  is  operated  upon  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$20,000.  Yours  truly,  T.  J.  LIPSCOMB,  Sup't. 


Little  Eock,  July  12,  1879. 

Dear  Sir — Your  circular  letter  has  reached  me,  and  in  it  the  fol- 
lowing question  is  propounded  to  me  : 

"  How  convict  labor  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  remunera- 
tive to  the  State,  reformatory  to  the  prisoners,  and  so  conducted  as 
to  cause  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  manufacturers  «and  artisans 
of  the  State?" 

You  could  not  very  well  have  put  to  me  a  more  debatable  ques- 
tion than  that,  and  one  that  has  troubled  my  own  State  more. 
While  I  was  Governor  of  the  State,  1874  to  1877,  it  came  before 
me  and  the  legislature  repeatedly,  and  in  many  forms  and  shapes. 
We  have  tried  both  plans — working  them  by  contract  inside  the 
walls  of  the  prison,  and  by  contract  outside,  at  any  business  in 
which  the  prisoners  could  be  employed :  the  latter  being  now  in 
force. 

The  question,  after  all,  must  in  the  main,  be  determined  upon 
the  surroundings  of  each  particular  case,,  that  is,  the  condition  of 
the  State  financially,  and  its  capacity  to  have  and  maintain  good 
work  shops,  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  prison  yard.  Unless  the  prisoners  are 
permitted  to  remain  idle  and  do  nothing,  you  will  not  escape  the 
charge,  that  their  work  interferes  with  the  manufacturers,  etc.,  out- 
side. And  after  all,  there  is  much  fuss  and  feathers  in  this  com- 
plaint. Years  ago  I  got  a  mattress  made  in  our  State  prison  and 
some  of  my  neighbors  made  much  ado  about  it,  as  trenching  upon 
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the  rights  of  the  poor  laborer  outside,  when  there  was  not  a  mat- 
tress maker  within  two  hundred  miles  of  here  that  I  knew  of. 

If  they  work  out — make  brick,  cut  and  haul  wood,  make  cotton 
or  corn,  etc.,  etc.,  the  same  cry  comes  all  the  time. 

My  own  judgment  is,  everything  else  being  equal,  the  State 
should  work,  them  herself  in  the  prison  yard,  at  her  own  expense 
and  for  her  own  benefit : 

1st.  The  theory  of  the  law  is  confinement  ';  at  hard  labor."  Work- 
ing out  over  the  State  is  not  this  at  all. 

2d.  Working  out  demoralizes  the  prisoners  as  well  as  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  labor,  and  leads  to  many  escapes  of  pris- 
oners. 

3d  Due  and  proper  attention  can  be  better  given  to  the  prisoners 
in  the  yard  than  scattered  over  the  State. 

4:th.  The  matter  of  leasing  the  prisoner  brings  up  bitter  and  un- 
seemly contests,  which  lead  to  trouble  and  vexation  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  institution.     (This  we  have  felt  here  very  seriously.) 

bth.  The  State,  when  once  she  has  the  buildings  and  shops,  etc., 
carries  this  on  as  a  part  of  her  own  business,  and  makes  profit  by 
it,  instead  of  leaving  others  to  make  by  it. 

And  I  have  found  more  just  complaint,  as  to  bad  treatment  of 
the  prisoners,  when  worked  out  here  and  there  over  the  State,  than 
when  inside  the  prison  walls. 

These  are  my  personal  views  upon  this  subject.  I  mail  to  you 
to-day  a  copy  of  my  last  message  to  the  legislature,  in  which  (p. 
26)  I  discuss  to  some  extent,  this  matter. 

I  would  be  very  glad,  when  you  make  up  your  report,  if  you 
would  send  a  copy  to  the  Governor  of  this  State,  and  one  to  myself. 
Very  truly,  etc., 

A.  H.    GAKLAND. 


New  Castle,  July  10,  1879. 

My  Dear  Sir — Your  letter  received  this  morning  and  contents 
noted.  We  have  on  an  average  about  90  to  100  prisoners  incarcer- 
ated in  our  County  prison  ;  we  have  no  State  institution,  nothing 
but  County  prisons.  We  have  but  one  prison  to  each  county,  and 
three  counties  in  the  State.  The  system  of  labor  used  to  be  weav- 
ing carpets,  but  it  did  not  pay,  and  at  the  present  it  is  discontinued 
and  the  prisoners  have  no  employment,  and  to  keep  their  blood  in 
circulation  we  still  continue  the  Whipping  Post.  The  other  counties 
are  the  same  as  New  Castle. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

JOHN  PYLE,  Sheriff. 
By  G.  H.  Bley. 
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Sing  Sing  Prison,  December  10, 1879. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  received  your  communication  of  the  24th  ult., 
in  which  you  desire  answers  to  certain  questions  appertaining  to  the 
subject  of  contract  labor  in  this  prison,  and  have  endeavored  to  sup- 
ply you  with  the  information  you  ask  for  by  respectfully  submit- 
ting the  following  remarks : 

1st — I  have  been  connected  with  prisons  and  engaged  in  detec- 
tive duty  for  the  last  eight  years. 

2nd — Under  the  present  "Superintendent"  system  of  contract 
labor  there  have  been  fewer  second  convictions  than  before  its  in- 
troduction. Since  the  first  of  March,  1878  (when  warden  Davis 
took  charge  here),  1030  men  have  been  discharged,  out  of  which 
fifty-five  have  returned.  Since  June,  1877,  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  Messrs.  Perry  &  Co's  stove  contract,  560  of  the 
men  employed  by  them  have  been  discharged,  of  which  number 
only  nineteen  have  since  returned. 

3rd — Although  there  has  always  been  contracts  at  this  place 
under  the  old  "  Inspector  "  system  but  a  limited  number  of  convicts 
were  employed  therein.  I  can  safely  say  that  that  system  was  in 
no  wise  beneficial  to  the  average  convict,  either  in  a  moral  or  a 
physical  sense  ;  it  did  not  even  attempt  to  provide  against  the  re- 
turn of  the  convict,  for  it  did  not  give  them  full  trades  or  enable 
them  to  procure  work  when  released.  Under  the  present  "  Superin- 
tendent system,"  however,  there  is  not  a  convict  on  Perry  &  Go's  con- 
tract but  if  he  be  willing  can  learn  a  trade  that  will  enable  him  to  earn 
an  honest  living  when  his  sentence  expirek  Besides  this  differ- 
ence, the  old  "Inspector  system  "  was  attended  by  loose  and  ineffi- 
cient discipline,  an  absence  of  regular  daily  occupation  for  the  con- 
victs, and  an  unrestrained  intercourse  permitted  between  them, 
which  encouraged  the  increase  of  crime,  and  gave  those  who,  under 
a  system  like  the  present,  might  have  reformed,  an  opportunity  to 
imbibe  the  pernicious  teaching  of  the  older  and  more  hardened  of- 
fenders, a  condition  of  things  which  the  workings  of  the  present 
system  render  impossible. 

4th — I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether 
"  the  results  of  convict  labor  are,  on  the  whole,  desirable  in  view  of 
the  interests  of  citizen  workmen  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  con- 
victs and  the  public  generally,  on  the  other."  Such  questions  are 
hardly  within  my  sphere.  I  can  speak  only  of  such  matters  as,  in 
my  position  here,  come  within  my  knowledge. 

5th — I  have  never  known  of  any  manufacturing  business  conduc- 
ted in  prison  on  public  account  that  has  proved  remunerative. 

6th — I  can  suggest  no  system  for  the  employment  of  convicts 
that  on  the  whole  possesses  as  much  merit,  and  is  open  to  as  few  ob- 
jections as  the  present  contract  system. 

Under  the  old  system  a  re-conviction  of  a  convict  was  almost  a 
certainty  ;  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  it;  they  had  wasted  their 
time  while  confined  here,  they  had   learned  no  trade,  neither  had 
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they  learned  habits  of  obedience  or  industry,  without  which  success 
in  any  sphere  is  impossible.  Now  under  the  present  superintendent 
system  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  every  man  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  several  branches  of  the  work  on  which  he  is  employed, 
which  knowledge  will  always  enable  him  to  secure  work  outside. 

The  convict  now  is  better  fed,  better  clothed  than  before. 

No  convict  is  asked  or  expected  to  do  more  than  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  doctor  he  is  able  physically  to  perform  with  ease. 

That  is  the  result  of  proper  attention  to  their  duties  and  a  wil- 
lingness to  learn,  and  turn  their  knowledge  to  proper  account.  I 
know  of  several  men  who,  when  first  confined  here,  knew  nothing 
of  any  tiade,  are  now  earning  a  respectable  living  by  working  out- 
side at  the  trade  taught  them  while  working  for  the  contractors  in 
this  prison. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  as  far 
as  I  can  see  there  is  no  system  for  the  employment  of  convicts  that 
would  be  as  beneficial  for  the  State,  and  the  convicts  themselves,  as 
the  present  contract  system. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  JAMES  JACKSON. 


New  York,  December  4,  1879. 

Dear.  Sir — Your  favor  of  the  24th  ult.,  only  reached  me  a  day  or 
two  since  or  it  should  have  had  my  attention. 

In  answer  to  your  first  inquiry  would  say:  I  am  one  of  the  old- 
est contractors  in  this  country,  beginning  about  1832,  and  I  am  still 
working  more  or  less. 

2nd — Many  investigations  have  been  made  during  my  time,  and 
the  law  has  been  changed,  the  Attorney-General  giving  his  opinion 
with  reference  to  certain  goods  which  were  being  made  outside  of 
the  United  States. 

3rd — All  were  employed  on  coach  and  saddlery  hardware. 

This  has  not  reduced  the  price,  as  other  manufacturers  usually 
sold  their  goods  at  lower  prices  than  my  houses. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  with  the  trade  unions. 

I  have  employed  citizen  labor  during  all  the  time,  and  at  all  times 
could  do  better  with  them  than  convict  labor,  more  especially  on 
the  better  class  of  goods. 

More  contractors  failed  during  my  time  than  in  the  same  time 
outside.  Convicts  employed  were  in  better  condition,  physically, 
as  idleness  is  always  demoralizing,  and  those  employed  in  prison 
always  stood  a  better  chance  for  employment  outside. 

The  complaints  of  citizen  mechanics  are  generally  groundless.  I 
have  about  450  men  employed  now,  while  I  have  over  500  men 
outside,  and  I  am  doing  better  on  outside  labor  and  will  gradually 
work  out  of  the  other.  Yours,  respectfully, 

P.   HAYDEN.     [h.] 
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N.  Y.  Penitentiary,  B.  L,  New  York  City,  Dec.  4,  1879. 

Dear  Sir — With  reference  to  a  note  from  your  Honorable  Board, 
dated  2nd  in.st,  requesting  me  to  reply  to  a  communication  relative 
to  the  employment  of  convicts  in  this  penitentiary,  I  beg  leave  to 
report: 

1st — That  no  printed  copies  of  the  reports  of  this  institution  are 
in  my  possession,  and  if  copies  are  to  be  made  from  our  records 
much  time  and  labor  will  be  required  to  do  the  work. 

2nd — All  of  the  convicts  in  this  institution  who  are  physically  able 
to  perform  work,  are  constantly  employed  at  systematic  labor,  and 
the  average  number  returned  to  the  institution  is  about  fifteen  per 
cent. 

3rd — The  employment  of  convicts  regularly,  and  at  systematic 
labor,  undoubtedly  improves  their  moral  as  well  as  their  physical 
condition.  Quite  a  number  of  prisoners  have  been  reformed  under 
the  present  management.  Their  physical  condition  is  generally 
good,  and  the  death  rate  among"  them,  thus  far,  this  }rear,  has  been 
less  than  one-third  of  one  per  cent. 

4th — The  contract  system  has  not  been  in  operation  in  this  insti- 
tution since  my  connection  with  it.  Nor  have  I  had  any  experience 
in  working  convicts  under  that  system.  Consequently  my  views 
on  that  subject  would  probably  have  but  little  weight  on  the  minds 
of  the  Prison  Commission. 

5th — Manufacturing  articles  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Public  Charities  and  Corrections  has  been,  and  is  now, 
being  carried  on  in  this  institution  to  quite  an  extent.  The  manu- 
facturing of  shoes,  brooms,  brushes,  clothing,  carriages,  carts, 
wheel-barrows,  furniture,  tin  and  iron  ware,  has  been  carried  on 
quite  successfully,  and  has  been  the  means  of  very  materially 
reducing  the  expenses  of  the  department. 

6th — The  Department  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction  have, 
at  the  present  time,  work  enough  on  hand  to  keep  our  convicts 
constantly  employed  for  years  to  come,  at  profitable  labor.  Were 
it  not  for  this  fact,  rather  than  keep  our  prisoners  in  idleness,  I 
should  much  prefer  to  contract  their  labor. 

Very  Respectfullv, 

JOHN  M.  FOX,    Warden. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y,  Oct.  4,  1879. 
Dear  Sir — Yours  8th  ult.  came  duly  to  hand,  in  the  absence 
of  the  writer.  It  is  quite  improbable  you  could  use  any  statistics  I 
could  furnish  you  in  the  matter  of  the  employment  of  penal  labor, 
etc.,  etc.  Messrs.  Hunt,  Hoi  brook  &  Barber  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
have  employed  such  labor  many  years,  and  like  ourselves,  have 
always  found  it  impossible  to  compete  in  the  matter  of  price  with 
the  skilled  labor  of  Massachusetts  and  other  localities  where  the 
goods  are  similar.  Yours,  &c, 

DUNN,  SALMON  &  CO. 
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Lansing,  Leavenworth  Co.,  Kan.,  June  16th,  1879. 

My  Dear  Sir — Yours  of  the  11th  inst,  calling  for  a  Eeport  of  our 
State  Prison,  was  duly  received.  Our  last  Reports  are  exhausted 
entirely,  and  consequently  unable  to  comply  with  your  request. 
We  have  616  prisoners  confined  in  our  prison  at  this  date,  employed 
as  follows.  Employed  under  contract  at  fifty  cents  per  day  of  ten 
hours: 

Females.  Males. 

M'f 'g  Farm  and  Spring  "Wagons,  287 

.  "       Carriages  and  Buggies, ...  44 

"       Gents',  Ladies'  and  Misses' 

Sewed  Shoes, 34 

"       Wagon  Harness, 5  320 

Employed  on  State  account: 

Cutting  Stone, 25 

M'f 'g  Clothing  and  Shoes,  .•..'..  20 

Blacksmithing, 6 

Carpentering, 6 

Quarrying  Stone, 68 

Stone  Masons, 10 

General  and  Eoustabout  Laborers 

on  Buildings,  &c, 5  156  296 


Total,  5  611  616 

The  wares  manufactured  are  sold  in  the  surrounding  States  of 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Indian  Territory 
and  Texas.  The  manufactures  we  consider  equal  in  quality  to  any 
manufactured  with  any  other  labor,  sell  as  readily,  and  at  equal 
prices.  We  do  not  notice  any  evil  effects  resulting  to  outside  manu- 
facturers, more  than  an  aggregation  of  capital  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, except  probably  that  it  changes  the  occupation  of,  say 
two-thirds,  of  the  number  employed  from  one  kind  of  labor  to 
another,  and  the  displacement,  in  confining  that  number  in  our  Pen- 
itentiary, is  filled  up  of  course,  by  the  same  number  by  outside 
laborers.  This  cry  against  our  convicts  being  employed  at  certain 
trades  or  avocations,  seems  .to  me  to  be  short-sighted  and  foolish. 
It  is  onl}7  changing  or  diverting  a  limited  number  comparatively, 
from  one  kind  of  labor  to  another.  Their  places  of  labor  which 
they  filled  when  getting  into  prison,  were  filled  by  others.  It  is 
only  a  change  of  position.  To  remove  ten  gallons  of  water  out  of 
one  vessel,  leaves  a  space  for  the  same  amount  from  somewhere  else. 
There  is  no  increase  or  perceptible  decrease.  The  only  effect  notice- 
able to  me  is  an  improvement  in  a  certain  degree  to  a  portion  of 
our  dependent  population. 

I  believe  the  general  management  of  our  (Northern)  prisons,  is 
having  a  somewhat  beneficial  effect  on  that  class  treated  in  them, 
and  consequently,  on  community  at  large.     The  degree  of  improve- 
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merit  is  difficult  to  determine.  That  being  true,  the  effect  of  our 
system  of  management  on  the  prisoner  is  not  detrimental.  I  believe 
though,  a  better  system  for  the  prisoner  would  be,  for  the  State  to 
carry  on  and  control  the  manufacturing  in  the  prison.  The  good  or 
bad  effect  though  depends  largely  upon  those  employed  either  as 
contractors  or  prison  managers. 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

HENEY  HOPKINS,    Warden. 


Providence,  E.  L,  Sept.  16,  1879. 

Dear  Sir — Your  circular-letter,  making  enquiry  concerning  the 
question  of  contract  labor  in  prison,  has  been  referred  by  His  Ex- 
cellency to  this  office. 

The  query  propounded  at  the  close  of  the  letter,  "  How  contract 
labor  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  cause  the  least  possible  injury  to 
the  manufacturers  and  artisans  of  the  State,"  is  a  difficult  one  to 
answer,  if  by  injury  is  meant  the  effect  of  competition.  If  prison- 
ers are  made  to  work  so  as  to  earn  money  with  which  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  prison,  their  labor  must  enter  into  competition  with 
other  labor.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  might  be  employed 
only  upon  such  articles  as  they  themselves  consume ;  but  this 
would  be  impracticable.  They  could  not  grow  the  wheat  or  corn, 
or  raise  the  beef  they  eat,  or  manufacture  the  cloth  they  wear.  To 
maintain  themselves,  they  must  become  a  part  of  that  general 
brotherhood  of  labor  to  which  we  all  belong,  each  one  doing  that  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted,  and  sharing,  with  greater  or  less  fairness,  in 
the  products  resulting  from  the  labor  of  all. 

The  alternative  of  labor  is  idleness,  and  this,  of  course,  no  one 
would  recommend. 

Prison  managers  should  exercise  the  best  judgment  in  choosing 
the  employment  of  convicts,  selecting,  so  far  as  possible,  the  kind 
of  work  in  which  excessive  competition  does  not  already  exist ;  but 
entirely  to  avoid  competition  with  other  labor  is  impossible.  In 
this  State  prison,  labor  has  been  employed  under  the  contract  sys- 
tem. It  works  well,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  complaint  of  injury 
done  by  it  to  manufacturers  or  artisans  has  been  made.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  the  best  method  of  employing  prison  labor,  for  all  con- 
cerned, that  has  been  yet  suggested,  being  preferable  to  manu- 
facturing for  the  account  of  the  State. 

I  shall  be  interested  to  hear  whether,  as  the  result  of  your  in- 
quiry, any  new  method  of  employing  prison  labor  is  devised,  and 
hope  to  receive  a  copy  of  your  report  when  printed. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

WM.  W.  CHAPIN,  See'y. 
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Jackson,  Mich.,  June  16,  1879. 

Dear  Sir — Yours  of  the  12th  came  duly  to  hand.  I  send  by 
mail,  to-day,  a  copy  of  our  last  Eeport,  which  will  answer,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  some  of  your  enquiries. 

The  goods  manufactured  here  are  sold  in  the  general  markets  of 
this  country,  the  wagons  going  to  every  State,  I  think,  and  the 
pitchforks,  rakes  and  hoes  going  not  only  to  all  of  the  States,  but 
largely  to  Europe  also. 

As  to  the  effect  of  labor  upon  the  convicts  it  is  undoubtedly 
beneficial,  and  our  system  of  labor  is  beneficial ;  but  if  your  en- 
quiry is  as  to  its  effect  in  comparison  with  other  systems  of  labor, 
then,  upon  that  point,  I  am  not  prepared  to  express  an  opinion. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  manufacturing  enterprises  carried  on 
largely  by  the  aid  or  use  of  convict  labor  upon  manufacturers  and 
laborers  outside  of  the  prison,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  upon  the 
whole,  prison  labor,  however  used,  is  not  injurious  to  outside  labor 
or  outside  enterprises. 

All  goods  and  utensils  of  general  use  are  now  the  product  of 
large  establishments,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  their  manufacture. 
With  the  growth  of  such  establishments  the  lesser  ones  have  gradu- 
ally disappeared,  except  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  inaccessible 
to  transportation.  And  this  is  as  true  of  classes  of  goods  not  yet 
anywhere  manufactured  by  prison  labor,  as  of  the  classes  manufac- 
tured by  the  use  of  such  labor,  as,  for  instance,  watches. 

If  the  tools  and  implements  turned  out  of  our  prison  shops  were 
not  manufactured  here,  they  would  be  in  other  large  establishments 
so  located  as  to  supply  the  territory  now  furnished  by  these  shops. 

Small  establishments  located  within  easy  range  of  the  modern 
means  of  transportation,  cannot  maintain  themselves  against  the 
competition  of  the  larger  ones  in  which  machinery  ensures  the 
maximum  advantage  of  a  division  of  labor. 

In  the  earlier  days  manufacturing  was  a  business  of  less  dimen- 
sions and  less  concentration.  Whether  the  earlier  modes  of  smaller 
establishments,  or  the  later  one  of  large  manufactories  is  the  best,  is 
not  here  the  question,  but  rather  how  great  a  part  in  the  change  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  prison  labor?  and  upon  this  point  I  am  of 
the  opinion  the  change  wrought  in  the  mode  of  manufacturing  has 
been  wrought  by  influences  of  which  convict  labor  form  so  infini- 
tesimal a  portion — if  any — that  my  analysis  will  not  reach  it.  The 
change  was  wrought  not  by  nor  because  of  convict  labor.  It  was 
inaugurated  prior  to  the  use  of  convicts  in  the  manufacturing  of 
marketable  commodities.  Its  development  has  neither  been  re- 
tarded nor  accelerated,  or  its  results  affected  by  convict  labor ;  and, 
from  my  standpoint,  the  labor  problem  would  to-day  scarcely  be 
different  in  its  minimum  factor  had  all  convicts  been  locked  in 
their  cells  from  the  date  of  their  incarceration  to  the  day  of  their 
release.  Very  respectfully, 

WM.  HUMPHREY,  Warden. 
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Concord,  N.  H.,  July  14,  1879. 

Bear  Sir — Yours  of  the  10th  is  at  hand.  I  forward  you  our  last 
report  to-day.  We  have  to-day  a  prison  population  of  174 — 169 
males,  5  females.  The  labor  of  the  males  is  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bedsteads ;  and  the  females  in  the  making  and  mending 
of  the  prison  clothing.  The  number  of  prisoners  in  our  jails  I  can- 
not give  you.  They  are  none  of  them  employed  at  productive 
labor.  Our  men  are  all  employed  by  "  contract,"  and  I  consider  it 
the  best  way  to  employ  convicts.  We  do  not  have  any  set  amount 
of  work  or  "stent,"  but  our  men  are  required  to  work  according  to 
their  physical  ability— from  "  bell  to  bell."  The  goods  made  are 
sold  all  over  the  country,  but  the  most  of  our  beds  go  South.  We 
do  not  have  any  "  rewards  "  except  that  allowed  by  law,  whereby 
they  are  able  to  reduce  their  term  of  imprisonment.  The  convicts 
in  our  prison  enjoy  good  health  ;  our  discipline  is  of  the  strictest 
kind,  and  this,  with  the  habits  of  labor  that  they  learn,  are,  I  think, 
the  best  reformatory  influences  that  can  be  employed.  The  finan- 
cial results  of  our  system  of  management  amounts  during  the  past 
nine  years  to  a  gain  of  about  $60,000  (see  report  for  year  1878-9.) 

Complaints  are  made  by  outside  manufacturers,  but  I  attach  but 
little  importance  to  them  so  long  as  there  is  so  little  competition  for 
"convict  labor."  If  this  class  of  labor  is  so  valuable  and  causes  so 
much  distress  among  outside  laborers  and  manufacturers,  why  is  it 
that  convicts  are  hard  to  let  at  more  than  40  to  60  cents  per  day  ? 
If  their  labor  is  worth  as  much,  why  don't  it  bring  as  much  ?  If  it 
brings  as  much  as  it  is  worth,  the  contractors  of  course  have  got  to 
charge  as  much  for  the  articles  made  as  do  other  makers. 

Respectfully  vours, 

J."C.  PILSBURY,  Warden. 


New  York,  Dec,  1879. 

Dear  Sir — Your  letter  of  Nov.  ,  was  duly  received,  but  press 
of  business  has  prevented  my  giving  it  the  attention  it  required 
before  this  date.  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  your  questions  as  con- 
cisely as  you  have  put  them. 

First.  "Is  it  true  that  the  'Contract  System'  has  been  the  means 
of  depriving  steady,  honest  and  capable  men  of  labor  at  reasonable 
prices  ?" 

The  opposition  to  this  system  comes  not  so  bitterly  from  the  man- 
ufacturer, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  as  from  the  trades  unions 
arraying  themselves  against  a  system  over  which  they  can  have 
no  control.  When  I  manufactured  hats  in  New  Jersey,  and  paid 
men  salaries  ranging  from  $30  to  $50  per  week,  I  found  myself  at 
the  end  of  the  year  some  $5,000  behind,  owing  to  the  loss  of  time 
and  unreasonable  demands  made  by  the  workmen  in  their  strikes. 
I  have  had  two  strikes  occur  in  one  day,  and  you  can  readily  infer 
the  damage  that  must  result  to  the  manufacturer,  when,  at  the  most 
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critical  period  of  his  business,  he  is  obliged  to  forego  all  his  engage- 
ments or  fulfill  them  at  serious  loss  owing  to  the  arbitrary  require- 
ments of  those  who  are  the  fabricators  of  his  goods.  When  trade  is 
dull,  the  unions  are  docile,  but  as  business  revives,  their  impor- 
tance and  their  demands  increase  in  equal  proportion.  I  do  not 
believe  and  certainly  do  not  know  that  any  steady,  capable  mechanic 
has  been  deprived  of  one  dollar  of  work  on  account  of  any  prison 
contract.  As  regards  New  York  it  may  be  well  for  me,  perhaps,  to 
say  that  not  2£  per  cent,  of  the  hats  sold  in  this  city  are  of  prison 
manufacture,  and  not  10  per  cent,  of  the  hats  sold  in  New  York  are 
manufactured  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Second.  "  What  number  of  convicts  are  employed  on  hats  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  what  in  the  rest  of  the  country?" 

My  contract  calls  for  450  convicts,  but  I  have  not  obtained  more 
than  327,  and  at  present  have  less  than  300.  In  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  there  are  about  220  convicts  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hats,  and  some  50  in  Rhode  Island,  so  you  can  see  how 
large  a  fire  has  been  kindled  out  of  a  small  matter. 

Third.  "  What  number  of  citizens  are  there  employed  in  the  State 
and  country  ?" 

In  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  some  2,500  to  3,000  employed 
journeymen  hatters.  I  have  not  personal  information  sufficient  to 
answer  the  latter  part  of  your  question,  and  no  statistics  at  hand  to 
which  I  can  refer. 

Fourth.  "Is  it  true  that  prison  work  has  deprived  citizen 
mechanics  of  labor  during  the  dull  season,  when  as  they  claim,  they 
were  formerly  employed  on  ladies'  hats?" 

It  is  not  true,  from  the  simple  fact  that  during  the  past  year  there 
have  been  more  ladies'  hats  manufactured  than,  probably,  ever 
before,  and  theskilled  citizen  mechanic  has  had  better  opportunities 
and  larger  prospects  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  hats,  than  lie  has 
bad  for  many  years. 

To  show  you  how  little,  or  rather  how  not  at  all,  convict  labor 
has  taken  bread  from  the  mouths  of  honest  mechanics,  I  will  state 
(for  facts  are  better  than  rhetoric)  that  this  very  day  a  prominent 
manufacturer  and  leading  opponent  to  "  prison  labor,"  one  of  the 
parties  who  are  being  bankrupted  by  the  ruinous  competition  of 
convict  production,  remarked  that  he  "should  at  once  remove  his  new 
samples  from  inspection,  as  he  was  already  oversold  on  next  season.1'' 
And  this  is  true  not  only  of  him  but  generally  of  all,  for  there  are 
now  sold  at  this  present  date  double  the  quantity  of  hats  for  the 
supply  of  the  coming  seasou,  than  have  been  sold  at  this  early 
stage  in  five  years. 

Fifth.  "What  were  the  wages  previous  to  the  date  of  'prison 
contracts,'  and  what  are  they  at  present  ?  If  there  is  any  difference 
to  what  is  it  attributable  ?" 

A  skilled  hat  finisher  in  wool  can  earn  from  $3  to  $4  per  day, 
and  a  finisher  in  fur  can  make  from  $4  to  $5  per  day.  Five  years 
ago  they  could  make  something  more,  but  whatever  difference  there 
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may  be  is  owing  not  to  prison  labor,  but  to  those  natural  causes  in 
the"  commercial  history  of  the  United  States  and  the  world,  which 
have  decreased  wages  in  every  department  of  skilled  labor.  There 
is  no  class  of  mechanics  who  are  more  permanently  employed  or 
more  liberally  remunerated  for  their  work,  than  journeyman  hat- 
ters, and  prison  labor  has  had  no  more  to  do  in  determining  the 
value  of  their  work,  or  the  wages  they  should  receive,  than  it  has 
had  in  fixing  the  value  of  government  bonds,  or  the  price  at  which 
they  should  be  sold. 

Sixth.  "During  the  past  year,  to  what  extent  have  hatters  really 
anxious  to  work  been  unemployed  ?" 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  largest  and  best  for  hat  manu- 
facturers that  they  have  seen  since  the  war.  Probably  during 
the  past  twelve  months  more  hats  have  been  manufactured  than  in 
any  corresponding  period  since  1870.  Ergo:  more  men  have  been 
continuously  employed  than  during  the  years  I  refer  to.  The  in- 
troduction of  machinery  so  largely  within  the  past  five  years  in  the 
various  branches  of  labor  connected  with  the  manufacturing  of  hats, 
has,  as  you  may  easily  see,  diminished  a  large  measure  of  the  man- 
ual labor  formerly  necessary  in  this  business,  and  has  had  effect  in 
depressing  wages.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  belief 
that  within  the  next  ten  years,  machinery  will  quite,  if  not  altogether, 
supersede  hand  labor  in  all  the  departments  of  hat  making. 

Seventh.  "Are  hats  of  a  corresponding  quality  sold  at  any  less 
price  by  reason  of  baing  made  in  prison  ?" 

Well,  that  is  just  where  the  difference  is,  in  the  quality,  not  in  the 
price.  We  do  not  reduce  the  price  of  a  certain  grade  of  hats,  but 
we  make  a  little  stouter  and  heavier  article  than  is  made  outside. 
The  fur  hats  made  in  prison  have  not,  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
affected  the  price  of  fur  hats  manufactured  in  the  States  of  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut.  You  will  understand  that  we  do  not  make 
the  same  class  of  goods  in  prison  that  we  do  outside.  In  the  prison 
we  manufacture  fur  hats.  At  our  mill  we  make  wool  hats,  but  as 
far  as  the  comparison  relates  to  mechanical  ingenuity  and  workman- 
ship, it  can  be  considered,  and  then  it  is  always  in  favor  of  the  free 
mechanic.  There  are  some  good  mechanics  among  the  convicts, 
but,  as  I  said,  the  class  of  goods  they  make  is  not  the  same  that  we 
produce,  at  our  mill. 

Ninth.  "  To  what  extent  do  the  discharged  convicts  who  have 
worked  at  the  trade  in  prison,  continue  at  the  same  trade  as  citizens?" 

I  might  answer  correctly  no  extent ;  for  the  prejudice  against  a 
discharged  convict  is  so  strong,  that  journeymen  free  from  the  stain 
of  having  "done  the  State  some  service,''  refuse  to  work  alongside 
a  man  known  to  have  been  once  incarcerated  in  a  State  Prison,  and 
the  ex-convict  is  therefore  obliged  to  leave  his  honest  employment 
and  to  plunge  again  into  crime.  It  is  on  this  account,  and  to  afford 
discharged  criminals  a  chance  to  reform,  that  I  am  now  fitting  up 
a  hat  factory  outside  of  the  prison,  which  I  shall  fill  with  such  dis- 
charged men  as  are  willing  to  begin  life  again  on  a  right  basis. 
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There  is,  as  you  will  see,  a  philanthropic  as  well  as  mercenary 
side  to  this  question.  I  will  not  tax  your  patience  in  enumerating 
facts  which,  doubtless,  are  as  well  known  to  yourself  as  to  me,  but 
will  hastily  call  your  attention  to  the  following  points,  to  wit:  the 
self-supporting  labor  of  the  convict  by  the  contract  system,  and  the 
habits  of  industry  formed  thereby.  No  trifling  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered by  those  who  wish  to  reform  (if  possible)  rather  than  pun- 
ish the  criminal;  for,  all  punishment  that  has  not  reformation  in 
view  is  neither  human  or  divine,  but  demoniac.  Many  convicts, 
through  this  contract  system,  acquaint  themselves  with  some  branch 
of  some  trade,  by  which,  with  favorable  opportunities,  their  now 
useful  hands  can  build  their  lives  up  again  in  honest}'  and  respecta- 
bility. For  my  own  part  I  intend  to  give  such  men  as  have  come 
under  my  business  direction  in  prison,  and  who  value  the  chance, 
the  opportunity  I  have  referred  to.  Something  must  be  done  with 
and  for  these  discharged  men.  Outside  mechanics  will  not  work 
with  them.  You  see  quickly  that  if  citizen  journeymen  refuse  to 
work  with  men  because  they  are  outside  of  the  union,  they  will 
have  no  compunction  to  thrust  aside  the  man  whose  life  has  been 
unfortunately  blotted  with  crime. 

Very  truly  yours,        WILLIAM  CARROLL. 


Richmond,  Va.,  June  19,  1879. 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  expressed  desire,  I  mail  you 
a  copy  of  our  last  annual  report,  and  also  take  pleasure  in  answer- 
ing the  questions  propounded  in  your  letter.  You  will  notice  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year,  we  had  on  hand  1067  pris- 
oners;  since  that  time  the  number  has  been  reduced  to  10-10.  Of 
this  latter  number  about  one-half  are  on  public  works,  i.  e.  railroads 
and  stone  quarries,  the  remainder  being  engaged  in  the  various  in- 
dustries within  the  prison  ;  which  said  industries  embrace  the  man- 
ufacture of  tobacco,  shoes,  furniture,  barrels,  wagons,  carts,  etc. 
The  wages  paid  on  public  works  is  25c.  per  diem  per  capita,  while 
the  amount  paid  by  contractors  within  the  prison  averages  about 
50c.  per  diem,  exclusive  of  rents.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the 
prison,  owing  to  its  very  desirable  location,  is  remarkably  good. 
The  facilities  for  religious  instruction  are  ample,  the  prisoners  being 
allowed  to  attend  divine  service  twice  on  each  sabbath.  The  man- 
ufactured articles  of  this  institution  are  purchased  principally  by 
the  jobbers  of  this  city  (Richmond).  There  fs  considerable  com- 
plaint among  the  artisans  of  the  city  in  regard  to  the  competition 
which  is  caused  by  prison  labor,  but  I  cannot  suggest  any  way  by 
which  it  can  be  avoided,  and  yet  keep  the  prisoners  provided  with 
remunerative  employment.  I  am  alwa3Ts  glad  to  exchange  views 
with  those  connected  with  the  government  of  prisons,  and  it  would 
afford  me  pleasure  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time. 

Respectfully  Yours,  SAM'L  A.  SWANN,  Supt. 
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Albany,  December  10,  1879. 

Gentlemen — It  will  afford  'me  pleasure  to  reply  to  your  several 
questions,  and  to  furnish  you  any  information  in  regard  to  our  em- 
ployment of  convicts,  the  causes  which  forced  us,  almost  against 
our  will  into  it,  and  its  effect  upon  the  State,  the  public,  and  the 
prisoners,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  it. 

The  number  of  convicts  confined  in  the 
State  Prisons  of  New  York  on  the  1st 
of  November,   1879,  was 3,147 

The  number  working  on  contract  was 2,485 

In  Clinton  Prison  : 

For  Hat  Contractor, 290 

In  Auburn  Prison : 

For  Shoe  Contractor, 303 

For  Axle  Contractor, 199 

For  Hollow  Ware  Contractor, 182 

For  Hame  Contractor, 59 

For  Hame  Plate  Contractor, 51 

For  Horse  Collar  Contractor, 52 

In  Sing  Sing  Prison  : 

For  Stove  Contractor, 927 

For  Shoe  Contractor, 302 

For  Laundry  Contractor, 120     2,485 

While  the  above  number  of  convicts  are  so  employed  by  the  re- 
spective contractors,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  all  en- 
gaged in  the  mechanical  trades  named ;  each  must  be  subdivided 
into  various  other  trades  and  occupations,  such  as  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, machinists,  general  laborers,  etc.,  etc.  For  this  subdivision 
I  refer  you  to  the  tables  which  you  have  prepared,  and  which  I  re- 
turn herewith,  corrected,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  the 
exact  figures.  For  example,  of  the  927  employed  by  Perry  &  Co., 
only  about  two-thirds  are  engaged  in  the  mechanical  production  of 
stoves,  the  remainder  being  employed  in  other  mechanical  work  and 
in  promiscuous  labor. 

To  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  same  rule  applies  to  other  trades. 

During  the  past  thirty  to  fifty  years,  the  convicts  confined  in  our 
State  Prisons  have,  a  portion  of  the  time,  been  unemployed.  At 
intervals  they  have  been  employed  both  on  contract  and  on  State 
account.  The  records  give  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  con- 
tractors, for  almost  every  variety  of  work,  of  whom  but  one  or  two 
now  'remain.  Many  have  failed  and  others  have  abandoned  the 
sjrstem  as  unprofitable.  Mr.  Peter  Hayden,  who  has  held  contracts 
at  Sing  Sing  for  about  fifty  years,  is  the  exception.  His  contract 
expired  in  1878,  when  he  declined  to  renew  it. 

On  State  account  the  convicts  have  been  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  nails,  in  quarrying  and  working  marble,  in 
grinding    marble,  in  burning  lime,    manufacturing  burr   millstones, 
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brushes  and  tools,  laundrying  shirts,  and  in  some  other  branches  of 
labor. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  were  all  unprofitable,  as  they  have 
been  abandoned,  notwithstanding  the  large  outlay  made  from  time 
to  time  by  the  State  for  quarries,  mines,  woodland,  machinery,  and 
other  facilities  for  conducting  these  respective  industries. 

In  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  nails,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  State  sunk  millions  at  Clinton  Prison,  from  1844  until  1877, 
in  the  attempt  to  conduct  this  work.  The  State  was  fleeced  at 
every  step,  from  the  conception  of  the  enterprise  down  to  the  sale 
of  the  product. 

So  with  the  burning  of  lime.  The  State  paid  $125,000  for  the 
quarries  and  kilns,  the  same  being  many  times  more  than  their 
value.  In  the  purchase  of  wood,  and  in  the  sale  of  the  lime,  cor- 
ruption was  the  rule. 

The  Prison  Commission  of  1876,  composed  of  the  Hons.  Sinclair 
Toucey,  Arch'd  C.  Nivers,  and  Louis  D.  Pilsbury,  report,  among 
other  things,  as  follows  : 

"  That  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  State  have  suffered  in  as 
"great  a  variety  of  methods  as  the  dishonesty  of  officials  could  in- 
"  vent,   is  manifest.     Perhaps  in  some  cases  it  was  the  result  of 
"  financial  stupidity  ;  but  probably  it  was  otherwise." 

A  number  of  examples  are  given  in  this  report,  of  the  frauds  de- 
veloped in  the  purchase  of  wood,  sale  of  lime,  etc.,  to  which  I  re- 
spectfully refer  this  honorable  Commission. 

In  thus  conducting  a  manufacturing  business  by  the  State,  there 
was  always  a  losst  either  from  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  officials, 
from  dishonesty,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  and  thus  it  must 
always  be  in  such  enterprises  carried  on  by  a  State  government.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  a  man  who  has  special  fitness  for  the  duties 
of  a  Warden,  should  have  either  the  skill  or  the  time  to  make  a 
success  of  manufacturing,  which  require  the  undivided  thought  and 
attention  of  men  of  large  experience,  as  well  as  the  inspiration  of 
hope  for  personal  profit. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  competent  man  might  be  employed  to  con- 
duct the  business  under  the  supervision  of  the  Warden,  and  this 
would,  at  first  sight,  appear  reasonable ;  but  experience  has  shown 
that  there  are  too  many  opportunities  for  leakage  and  for  unprinci- 
pled men  to  prey  upon  the  State,  when"  it  undertakes  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  a  private  citizen.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the 
State  of  New  York  found  it  unprofitable  to  continue  manufacturing, 
and  therefore,  to  a  great  extent,  sacrificed  the  plants  that  had  been 
provided  at  such  a  cost. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difference  in  the  results  between  a  man- 
ufacturing business  conducted  by  the  State  and  by  an  individual,  I 
will  mention,  that  while  the  former  conducted  the  lime  business 
without  cost  for  rent  or  labor,  and  with  only  the  expense  of  feeding 
and  caring  for  the  convicts,  it  lost  money,  while  the  latter,  though 
subject  to  a  yearly  rent  to  the  State  of  $4,000,  and  to  the  vicissi- 
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tudes  in  the  cost  of  citizen  labor,  is  said  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of 
prosperity. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  and  nails,  and  marble  dust,  was  aban- 
doned in  1877,  as  being  unprofitable,  and  the  machinery  disposed  of 
at  a  nominal  price. 

In  the  laundrying  of  shirts,  it  would  appear  that  there  was  little 
room  for  dishonesty,  no  material  being  required  but  starch  and  soap  ; 
yet  the  leakages,  the  shorts,  and  the  claims  for  imperfect  work, 
were  so  numerous,  that  the  present  Warden  at  Sing  Sing  was  glad  to 
contract  the  convicts  at  60  cents  per  day. 

In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  the  effect  of  the  different  systems 
upon  the  convict,  I  will  classify  them  as  follows,  to  wit : 

First.  Idleness. 

Second.  Working  for  the  State. 

Third.  Working  for  contractors. 

In  respect  to  the  first,  no  truth  is  more  evident  in  its  application 
than  that  "  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  crime."  . 

Take  a  retrospect  of  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years  in  the  history  of 
the  young  men  of  any  city  in  the  land  ;  the  almost  universal  rule 
has  been,  that  the  industrious  have  become  respected  members  of 
society,  and  at  least  moderately  prosperous,  while  the  idle,  whatever 
their  social  position  and  wealth  might  have  been,  shortened  their 
lives  by  excesses,  and  left  no  name  to  be  remembered  with  honor. 

If  such  has  been  the  effect  of  idleness,  upon  citizens,  and  upon 
those  who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  wealth  and  education,  what  must 
be  its  effect  upon  convicts,  confined  within  prison  walls,  with  few 
resources  for  pleasure  in  retrospection,  or  for  hope  in  anticipation. 

If  to  idleness  sis  added  solitary  confinement,  the  work  of  render- 
ing the  convicts  utterly  unfitted  for  assuming  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, upon  his  discharge,  is  most  complete. 

That  convicts  dread  idleness  and  confinement  in  a  cell  has  fre- 
quently been  made  plain  to  me  by  the  request  of  those  acting  for 
us,  as  engineers  and  machinists,  that  permission  might  be  obtained 
for  them  to  make  certain  repairs  on  Sunday;  for,  said  they,  "we 
greatly  prefer  to  work  than  to  be  idle  in  our  cell."  And  for  the 
same  reason  holidays  are  not  anticipated  by  convicts  with  pleasure, 
otherwise,  than  that  they  bring  with  them  a  more  palatable  table. 

If,  to  avoid  some  of  the  injurious  effects  of  idleness  and  confine- 
ment, convicts  are  allowed  to  spend  more  or  less  of  the  day  in  the 
yard  of  the  prison,  there  will  be  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  more  or 
less  of  indiscrimate  intercourse,  contaminating  those  who  are- not 
wholly  depraved,  and  giving  opportunity  for  concocting  schemes  for 
escape,  for  mutiny,  and  for  further  crimes  after  their  discbarge. 

2nd — Working  for  the  State. 

There  are  some  250  convicts  in  Sing  Sing,  employed  in  prison 
duty  of  one  kind  or  another,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  des- 
ultory character,  and  without  much  system  or  regularity.  It  has  been 
my  observation  that  these  men  .spend  a  large  portion  of  the  time 
in  lounging,  though  pretending  to  work.     Even  the  men  that  were 
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formerly  employed  by  the  State  in  quarrying  limestone  and  making 
barrels,  did  not  half  work,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  before 
stated,  that  the  State  lost  money  in  burning  lime,  while  a  citizen 
employing  citizen  labor,  and  paying  $4,000.00  a  year  for  rent,  is 
making  money. 

Even  the  kind  of  half  work,  before  mentioned,  is  preferable  to 
idleness. 

These  half  workers  may  be  compared  to  a  pretty  large  class  of 
citizens,  to  be  found  in  every  community,  who  work  a  little,  and 
play  a  good  deal ;  frequent  drinking  saloons  and  base  ball  grounds, 
and  as  a  legitimate  result,  achieve  in  their  lives,  neither  honor  nor 
independence.  It  is  a  solemn  truth  that  the  only  really  successful 
men  in  this  world,  are  those  who  labor  with  body  or  mind,  with 
system,  regularity  and  persistency,  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
pretty  universal  rule,  that  permanent  success  in  its  broad  term  is 
denied  to  all  others. 

I  think  the  third  class  of  convicts,  or  those  who  work  for  con- 
tractors, may,  in  their  habits,  be  compared  to  the  citizens  last 
described.  The  contractor  must  demand  and  receive  a  reasonable 
clay's  work,  or  loss  instead  of  profit  will  ensue,  for  the  margin  of 
profit  is  not  sufficient  to  suffer  many  leakages. 

We  demand  that  the  men  shall  be  fed  with  an  ample  supply  of 
wholesome  food,  or  they  cannot  labor  with  success  ;  that  they  shall 
commence  and  leave  their  work  at  fixed  times,  varying  only  as  the 
light  of  day  may  shorten  the  hours.  If,  under  this  system,  the 
task  imposed  is  not  unreasonable,  can  man  devise  a  more  perfect 
method  for  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  improvement  and  Reform 
of  the  convict  who  is  generally  uneducated  and  untrained  in  sys- 
tematic labor  of  any  kind  ? 

It  is  a  startling  and  a  melancholy  fact,  that  more  than  one-half 
of  the  inmates  of  the  New  York  State  Prisons  are  under  twenty- 
six  years  of  age.  However  hopeless  may  be  the  reformation  of  old 
thieves  and  burglars,  of  these  young  men  there  is  room  for  much 
hope  if  they  can  be  subjected  to  a  course  of  systematic  labor. 

This  frightful  proportion  of  young  men  confined  in  our  prisons  is 
believed  to  be  a  legitimate  result  of  the  iron  rule  of  Trades  Unions, 
which  forbids  the  employment  of  boys  in  mechanical  work,  except  in 
small  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  so  employed  in  the  respect- 
ive shops,  say  five  to  ten  boys  to  an  hundred  men.  Consequently, 
large  numbers  of  boys  are  doomed  to  enforced  idleness. 

These  young  convicts  have  frequently  said  to  us,  in  substance,  "  I 
never  did  an  honest  day's  work  until  I  came  here.  I  dreaded  labor, 
but  I  find  it  is  better  than  idleness.  When  I  am  discharged  I  shall 
go  to  work." 

That  large  numbers  of  these  young  fellows  do  abandon  the  paths 
of  crime  and  engage  in  some  honest  labor,  appears  to  be  proved  by 
the  fact,  unprofitable  though  it  may  be  to  the  contractor,  that  out 
of  560  men  employed  on  our  contract,  who  have  been  discharged, 
only  19  have  been  returned  to  the  prison.    This  has  been  an  equal 
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surprise  to  us  and  to  Mr.  Superintendent  Pilsbury,  who  informed  us 
when  we  took  the  contract,  that  he  believed  that  more  than  half  of 
those  discharged  would  soon  return.  This  new  phase  in  prison  his- 
tory has  inspired  the  hopes  of  philanthropists,  that  the  day  of 
prison  reform  has  dawned,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  yoang  men. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax  (a  copy  of  which  you 
have),  I  gave  some  statistics  in  regard  to  convict  labor,  which  I  will 
not  now  repeat,  further  than  to  say,  that  in  our  experience  the  pro- 
duct of  such  labor  was  about  one-third  that  of  free  labor.  Mr. 
Superintendent  Pilsbury  puts  it  at  one-half  to  two-thirds.  But  I 
have  kept  close  accounts,  which  are  a  matter  of  record,  and  know, 
while  perhaps  he  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

It  is  possible,  that  in  making  shoes,  turning  axles,  and  other  work 
done  by  machinery,  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  work  produced 
by  convict  and  citizens  may  be  less. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  theorists  that  the  State  should  conduct  the 
business  and  thus  secure  the  profit. 

If  the  State  of  New  York  desires  to  embark  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing  stoves,  we  will  sell  to  it  our  plant  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  then  buy  the  product  at  a  less  price  than  we  could  pro- 
duce it. 

Some  people  do  not  realize  that  the  business  of  a  large  manufac- 
turer is  of  slow  growth,  and  when  successful,  it  is  frequently  upon 
the  wreck  of  its  founders. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  this  business  nearly  forty  years,  and  hold 
my  knowledge  of  it  in  poor  esteem. 

If  there  is  anything  that  may  be  counted  on  with  certainty,  it  is 
that  a  manufacturing  business  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  per- 
sons, and  more  than  all,  in  the  hands  of  State  officials,  will  sooner 
or  later  come  to  disaster.  This  has  been  proved  by  experiences 
over  and  over  again. 

If  we  had  foreseen  the  herculean  labor  of  converting  a  thousand 
raw  and  untrained  convicts  into  tractable  and  profitable  mechanics, 
and  had  appreciated  the  terrible  financial  risk  of  such  an  undertak- 
ing, we  should  have  long  hesitated  before  embarking  in  the  ven- 
ture. My  pamphlet,  of  which  you  have  a  copy,  fully  explains  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  contract.  We,  in  common 
with  other  stove  manufacturers  in  this  vicinity  were  suffering  under 
the  despotism  of  the  Molders'  Union.  The  business  was  rapidly 
leaving  us  for  sections  of  the  country  where  more  freedom  of  action 
was  permitted.  The  molders  whose  "  families  were  starving,"  vol- 
untarily remained  idle  during  five  long  months,  when  they  might 
have  been  earning  from  $1.50  to  $3,00  per  day,  according  to  their 
skill  and  industry.  Although  many  of  them  had  worked  in  our 
shops  a  score  of  years,  and  desired  still  to  work,  yet,  being  under  the 
ban  of  the  Union,  not  one  of  them  dared  to  call  on  us  to  ascertain 
the  prices  that  we  were  willing  to  pay.  It  was  not  with  them,  or 
rather  with  their  leaders,  a  question  of  price,  but  rather  of  control. 

You  further  enquire,  "were  the  industries  of  the  State  any  more 
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prosperous,  or  were  the  artisans  and  laborers  any  better  paid  when 
prisoners  were  idle,  or  worked  on  State  account,  than  when  em- 
ployed by  contractors  ?" 

The  prosperity  of  manufacturers  and  the  wages  of  their  em- 
ployees depend  upon  a  combination  of  circumstances  of  the  most 
vital  importance,  which  in  the  main,  is  wholly  beyond  human  con- 
trol. In  comparison  with  the  bulk  of  the  manufactured  goods  of 
the  country,  those  made  by  convicts  are  so  small  in  amount  as  to 
hardly  claim  attention. 

In  1876  I  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  stove  foundries  of  the  United  States,  and  the  produc- 
tion.    It  is  as  follows  : 

Number  of  foundries 200 

"  employees 28,000 

"  stoves  produced 2,014,500 

Value  of  same $35,280,000 

We  employ  at  Sing  Sing — 

Convict  molders 360 

"       mounters 228 

"       carpenters,     machinists,      black- 
smiths, general  laborers,  &c 339 

927 
This  number  varies  from  900  to  1,000. 

We  produce  there  about 40,000  stoves. 

At   Columbus,  O.,  and    Baltimore,    are 

produced  about 15,000       " 

55,000 

I  think  this  is  the  total  product  of  stoves  made  by  convicts,  and 
to  produce  this  number  about  200  citizens  are  employed  in  addition. 
This  is  2^  per  cent,  of  the  entire  product  of  the  country. 

The  manufacturer  at  Columbus  failed  in  1878,  and«I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  work  there  has  been  resumed. 

Now  this  product  of  2-^  per  cent,  could  not  under  any  circumstances 
have  any  material  effect  upon  the  remaining  97-^-  per  cent,  neither 
upon  the  employees,  nor  the  manufacturers.  In  regard  to  the  for- 
mer, every  man  is  employed  who  is  worthy  of  it,  and  more  would 
be  employed  if  they  existed. 

In  regard  to  the  latter,  I  challenge  every  stove  manufacturer  in 
the  land  to  testify  whether  Perry  &  Company  have  at  any  time 
demoralized  prices  by  reason  of  their  prison  contract. 

The  undeniable  fact  is,  that  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  other  southwestern  cities  have  generally 
undersold  us. 

Our  competitors  have  long  since  recovered  from  their  alarm, 
and    have   come    to   look    upon    this    contract  with    indifference. 
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Our  shoe  manufacturers  admit  that  they  have  no  trouble  with  the 
prices  of  the  Bast  New  York  Shoe  Company,  who  manufacture 
largely  at  our  penitentiary. 

The  ''labor  reformers  "  at  Albany  drove  Captain  Pilsbury,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  prison  officials  in  the  country,  out  of 
the  Penitentiary,  and  put  a  man  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  their 
views  in  his  place.  The  result  has  been  that  the  contract  system  has 
been  driven  to  a  greater  extent  in  that  institution  than  ever  before. 

It  is  the  merest  pretense  that  convict  labor  interferes  to  any  ap- 
preciable degree  with  citizen  labor,  by  reducing  the  cost  of  goods, 
or  the  wages  of  labor.  But  suppose  this  were  true?  Would  not 
one  hundred  be  benefited  where  one  would  suffer?  "The  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number"  is  all  that  the  best  government  in  the 
world  can  secure  to  its  people. 

That  convict  labor  is  not  necessarily  cheap  labor,  is  strikingly 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  warden  at  Sing  Sing,  Charles  Davis, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  closest  buyers  and  most  careful  managers  in  the 
employ  of  any  government,  buys  more  than  half  the  sup- 
ply of  boots  for  the  convicts  in  New  England  that  are  made  by 
citizen  labor,  simply  because  he  buys  them  cheaper,  while  the  Bay 
State  Boot  and  Shoe  Co.  manufactured  largely  with  convict  labor, 
under  his  own  roof. 

As  to  "  the  profits  of  prison  contractors." 

The  fact  that  a  large  number  have  tried  the  experiment  and 
failed,  and  a  still  larger  number  have  voluntarily  abandoned  the  sys- 
tem as  unprofitable,  substantially  answers  your  question.  Two 
contractors  in  Ohio,  who  had  unusual  advantages,  failed  in  1878. 

Our  predecessor  in  the  shops  at  Sing  Sing  manufactured  furni- 
ture and  failed,  and  the  list  might  be  further  extended. 

No  manufacturing  business  can  be  successful  with  convict  labor 
unless  based  upon  the  following  elements  : 

First.  A  prosperous  business  and  a  thoroughly  established  repu- 
tation for  the  products. 

Second.  Ample  capital  and  credit. 

Third.  A  complete  knowledge  of  the  business  in  all  of  its  details. 

Fourth.  The  skill  to  organize  and  systematize,  and  to  use  this 
knowledge  to  the  best  advantage. 

Fifth.  An  eye  that  allows  nothing  to  escape  its  notice,  coupled 
with  strict  economy  in  the  smallest  items. 

Few  manufacturers  combine  these  requisites,  and  how  hopeless 
to  expect  to  find  them  in  prison  officials.  Let  the  State  of 
New  York  assume  the  business  of  either  of  its  successful  prison 
contractors,  and  loss  is  certain  to  follow ;  it  has  ever  been  thus, 
and  will  doubtless  so  continue. 

We  lost  money  in  Sing  Sing  in  1877,  and  I  should  feel  ashamed 
to  mention  the  small  percentage  of  profit  in  1878.  There  are  many 
drawbacks  in  the  use  of  convict  labor ;  so  many,  that  the  margin 
between  it  and  citizen  labor  scarcely  pay  for  the  risk:  and  anxiety. 

You  further  inquire : 
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"  How  long  have  complaints  been  nlade  in  yoar  State  against 
convict  labor?" 

I  answer,  spasmodically,  from  the  earliest  date  of  the  same. 

The  "  rank  and  file  "  of  mechanics  and  laborers  do  not  complain  ; 
they  are  indifferent  to  it,  for  they  well  understand  that  it  is  too  in- 
significant in  amount  to  materially  affect  their  interests.  The  men 
who  do  complain  are  mostly  confined  to  two  classes  :  those  who  seek 
for  political  preferment,  and  those  who  live  upon  the  labor  of  others  as 
managers  of  Trades  Unions  ;  but  for  them,  I  doubt  if  opposition  to 
the  present  system  would  ever  appear. 

I  have  seen  it  published  in  respectable  journals,  that  "  Manufac- 
turers have  been  obliged  to  close  their  shops  or  reduce  the  wages  of 
their  employees,  by  reason  of  prison  contracts." 

That  "  alms  houses  were  filled  with  poor  and  honest  mechanics 
by  reason  of  the  contract  system." 

These  are  pure  assertions,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  and  I  chal- 
lenge the  world  to  prove  either  statement. 

The  New  York  Herald  said  some  time  since,  "  Before  the  Prison 
contracts  were  made,  10,000  workmen  were  employed  at  $2.50  per 
day;  afterwards  the  wages  were  reduced  almost  half,  and  in  some 
cases  the  men  were  left  without  work." 

This  was  also  pure  fancy.     Now  to  the  facts. 

The  wages  of  our  citizen  mechanics  and  laborers,  good  and  poor, 
young  and  old,  have  averaged  as  follows : 

In  1876, $1.90  In  1878 $1.61 

"    1877, L.63  "  1879, 1.83 

During  much  of  this  time,  the  supply  of  skilled  labor  has  not 
equalled  the  demand.  The  prices  paid  for  labor,  untrammeled  by 
the  dictation  of  arbitrary  trades  unions,  is  always  sought  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  living,  and  to  the  ability  of  the  country  to 
absorb  the  product.  I  believe  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  all,  that 
liberal  wages  should  be  paid  for  labor;  it  is  deserving  of  it,  and 
when  those  who  labor  are  well  paid,  they  are  among  the  most  lib- 
eral of  purchasers. 

You  refer  to  "the  discipline  of  the  prison  being  interfered  with 
by  the  contractor  and  his  subordinates,  and  to  convicts  being 
required  to  perform  a  greater  amount  of  work  than  is  proper." 

The  contractors  and  their  subordinates  have  no  power  nor  respon- 
sibility in  the  management  or  discipline  of  the  convicts.  They  can- 
not impose  an  item  of  labor  upon  them,  beyond  what  is  understood 
and  permitted  by  the  Warden.  When  they  are  insubordinate,  indo- 
lent or  wasteful,  they  are  reported  to  the  guard,  who  is  always  pres- 
ent; but  they  are  not  generally  reported  until  warning  has  been 
given  that  it  would  be  done,  unless  the  cause  for  the  same  was  abated. 
If  the  guard  fails  to  accomplish  this  by  words,  the  culprit  is  reported 
to  the  principal  keeper,  who  deals  with  the  case  in  accordance  with 
his  judgment. 
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That  the  convicts  in  Sing  Sing  Prison  are  kindly  treated,  if  they 
deserve  it,  and  not  overworked,  is  fully  proved  by  the  statistics  of 
sickness  and  mortality,  as  reported  by  the  Warden  during  the  past 
two  years,  viz : 

1878. 

Average  number  in  confinement, 1,629 

"         "  Hospital, 13 

Number  of  deaths  :  Consumption, 5 

Suicide, 1 

Rupture, 1 

7 
1879. 

Average  number  in  confinement, 1,660 

"  "         "  Hospital, 15 

Number  of  deaths  :  Consumption, 9 

Scrofula, \ 2 

Heart  disease, 2 

Congestion, 1 

Bright's  disease, 1 

Bowel         " 1 

Gunshot  wound, 2 

Unknown, 1 

19 

In  view  of  the  physical  condition  of  many  of  the  convicts  who 
come  into  the  prison  much  diseased,  I  believe  the  small  percentage 
of  sickness  and  death  thus  shown,  to  be  almost  unparalleled,  and 
that  investigation  would  show  that  a  much  greater  percentage  exists 
among  citizen  mechanics  and  laborers  in  every  department  of 
industry. 

I  have  it  in  my  mind  to  say  much  more  on  the  important  subject 
in  which  your  Commission  is  now  engaged,  though  I  ought  rather 
to  ask  pardon  for  having  said  so  much  ;  but  I  will  add  one  thought. 

If  the  labor  of  a  few  thousand  half-skilled  convicts  is  productive 
of  such  dire  results  upon  skilled  citizens,  as  some  would  have  us 
believe,  what  must  be  the  dreadful  effect  of  the  advent  from  foreign 
ports  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  skilled  mechanics  that  are  con- 
stantly crowding  our  shores?  This  daily  increasing  immigration  is 
hailed  with  delight  by  all  lovers  of  their  country,  and  by  all  who 
glory  in  its  growing  wealth  and  power. 

Mr.  Walker,  the  Superintendent  of  the  census,  estimates  our 
present  population  at  48,000,000 :  the  census  of  1870  showed  the 
number  to  be  38,555,983 ;  increase,  9,444,017. 

This  increase  represents  1,888,804  families,  each  requiring  at  least 
one  stove.  The  present  rate  of  annual  increase  is  probably  not  less 
than  a  million— or  say  200,000  families — which  will  therefore  absorb 
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four  times   the    number  of  stoves    that   are  annually  produced  by 
convict  labor. 

In  contemplating  such  vast  movements  and  results,  how  utterly 
insignificant  appears  the  production  of  sixteen  hundred  convicts  that 
are  employed  in  this  branch  of  manufacture,  and  the  collateral 
branches  somewhat  connected  therewith. 

If  I  have  thus  been  able  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  subject,  I 
shall  feel  amply  repaid. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  S.  PERRY. 
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4  Gruthrie  St.,  Edinburgh,  August  19th,  1879. 

Dear  Sir — After  making  full  inquiries,  I  find  there  is  no  competition 
betwixt  convict  and  honest  labor  in  Scotland.  But  I  inclose  valu- 
able information  received  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Brush  Mak- 
ers' Society  here,  which  shows  that  there  are  certain  prisons  in  Eng- 
land where  work  is  done  which  interferes  with  free  labor  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  And  it  is  very  discouraging  to  know  that  there 
should  be  any  necessity  for  a  Governmental  Commission  in  such  a 
country  as  America,  "The  land  of  the  Brave  and  the  Free,"  where 
slavery  was  put  down  by  an  immense  loss  of  human  lives  and  spe- 
cie. However,  we  hope,  there  is  still  sufficient  power  of  moral 
right  amongst  its  people  to  immediately  stamp  out  of  existence  so 
gigantic  a  system  of  moral  evil,  more  criminal  than  the  employment 
of  slavery  itself,  which  threatens  the  general  welfare  of  our  breth- 
ren in  trade,  by  superseding  their  freeborn  liberties  and  honest 
rights,  with  despotic  principles  of  prison  labor. 
I  am  yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  DOUGLASS,  R  0,  Secretary. 


6  Swift's  Eow,  Dublin,  Aug.  16th,  '79. 

Dear  Sir — The  convict  labor  does  not  interfere  materially  with 
the  trades  of  Ireland;  but  there  are  institutions  called  reformatory, 
presided  over  by  clergymen  of  the  different  persuasions,  where  boys 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  sent  for  petty  thefts,  and  they  are 
learned  different  trades,  that  is,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  brush  making, 
coopering,  saddlery  and  harness  making,  etc.  And  when  their  time 
is  up,  they  are  provided  with  situations,  and  very  often  by  the  influ- 
ence brought  to  bear  on  employers,  they  will  get  the  preference, 
when  men  that  have  conformed  to  the  rules  of  society  are  walking 
about. 

I  quite  agree  with  your  views  of  convict  labor ;  it  is  very  hard  to 
tax  the  honest  workingman  to  support  the  lowest  scum  of  society, 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  depriving  us  of  our  means  of  living. 
It  is  time  there  was  something  done  to  put  a  stop  to  a  system  that 
tends  to  degrade  the  working  class  in  any  country  where  it  exists. 
Hoping  you  will  excuse  the  delay, 

I  remain  yours,  respectfully, 

WM.  EUSSELL,  Secretary. 
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Office  of  Secretary  of  State, 

December  26,  1879. 

To  the  Honorable  General  Assembly : 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
prepared,  and  herewith  transmits,  an  Abstract  of  Returns  concerning 
Jails,  and  of  the  accounts  of  the  County  Treasurers,  for  the  year  ending 
November  30th,  1879. 

The  whole  nnmber  of  persons  committed  during  the  year  is  3,834. 
The  number  confined  in  all  the  Jails,  December  1st,  1879,  was  426. 
The  average  number  in  confinement  during  the  year,  in  all  the  Jails, 
was  459.70. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID  TORRANCE, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Returns  concerning  JAILS  for   the  county  of  HARTFORD,  for    the 
year  ending  November  30ifA,   1879. 

[Certified  by  L.  G.  Goodrich,  T.  H.  Spencer  and  Westell  Russell,  County  Com- 
missioners.] 


Number  in  Jail  November  30th,  1878, 
Committed  during  the  year,      .... 
Discharged  during  the  year,      .... 
Number  remaining  in  Jail,  November  30th,  1879, 


153 

824 

844—  20 
133 


White  Males, 
Colored  Males, 


COLOR     AND    SEX. 


635 
42 


Females, 
Females, 


143 

4 


Total,     778 
Total,      46- 


-824 


Over  21  years,  Males,  558 

Under  21  years,  Males,        119 


AGE. 


Females, 
Females, 


127 
20 


Total, 
Total, 


685 
139—824 


NATIVITY,  &C. 

Natives  of  this  State,    ..... 
"  other  States,  .... 

"  other  countries,     .... 

Who  have  been  married,        .... 
Natives  of  this  State  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
"  other  States  who  cannot  read  or  write, 

"  other  countries  who  cannot  read  or  write, 

Who  have  been  strictly  temperate, 
"  "     moderate  drinkers, 

"  "     habitually  intemperate, 

"  "     in  prison  before,  . 


295 

148 

381 

363 

34 

25 

117 

3 

399 

422 

558 


COMMITTED. 


On  Civil  Process,       .         .  2 

For  Murder,      ...  2 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill,  3 

Setting  Fires,       .         .  2 

Stealing  from  the  person,  13 
Theft,         .         .         .139 

Horse  stealing,  .         .  3 

Burglary,  .  .  .  29 
Assault,  .  .  .  140 
Obtaining  goods  on    false 

pretense,         .         .  3 
Making  or  passing    coun- 
terfeit money,         .  2 
Forgery,    ...  5 
Perjury,     ...  1 


For  Attempt  at  rape,          .  3 

Bastardy,  ...  1 

Breach  of  the  peace,  94 

Lewd  conduct,    .          .  1 

As  Common  prostitute,       .  29 

For  Keeping  house  of  ill-fame,     6 

Vagrancy,           .         .  38 

Drunkenness,     .         .        247 

As  Common   drunkards,     .  8 

For  Violation  of  liquor  law,  3 

Resisting  officer,         .  4 

All  other  offenses,      .         .  46 


Total, 


824 


DISCHARGED. 


By  Bail  or  recognizance,  .  24 

Payment  of  fine  and  costs,  80 
Expiration  of  sentence,  606 
State  Attorney,  .         .  13 

County  Commissioners,  22 


Sent  to  court  and  not  returned,   70 
Sent  to  State  Prison,  .  21 

By  process  not  specified  above,     8 


Total, 


Average  number  in  confinement  during  the  year, 


844 


124  71-73 


RECEIPTS. 


Received  from  the  State  for  board  of  prisoners, 

From  the  United  States, 

From  Earnings  of  prisoners, 

Due  from  Labor  of  prisoners, 

Key  fees, 

Received  from  sale  of  Swine, 

"  "      Horse  feed, 

"  "      Old  barrels  and  bones, 

"  "      Manure, 

Due  from  United  States  for  board  of  prisoners, 
"         State  for  board  of  prisoners, 
"         City  of  Hartford  for  board  of  prisoners, 

Total  amount  received  and  due,     . 


114,768.60 

564.00 

1,116.67 

500.00 

327.50 

332.09 

68.68 

30.98 

59.27 

202.81 

3,117.64 

22.00 

121,110.24 


EXPENDITURES. 


For   Provisions, 

Clothing, 

Bedding, 

Fuel,       . 

Lights,    . 

Medicines, 

Medical  attendance, 

Water, 

Salary  of  Jailor, 

Salary  of  Assistants, 

Key  fees  to  Jailor,  . 

Chaplain, 

Repairs  and  improvements, 

Barn  expenses,     ■    . 
All  other  expenses, 

Total  expenditures, 


$5,655.43 

476.64 

46.45 

1,071.60 

171.41 

153.08 

100.00 

291.00 

1,166  66 

2,672.00 

327.50 

85.00 

238.41 

319.58 

425.15 

$13,199.91 
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Returns  concerning  JAILS  for  the  county  of  NEW  HAVEN,  for  the 
year  ending  November  30th,  1879. 

[Certified  by  Hiram  Jacobs,  Marcus  E.  Baldwin  and  Lewis  B.  Perkins,  County 

Commissioners.] 


Number  in  Jail,  November  30th,  1878, 
Committed  during  the  year,  .... 
Discharged  during  the  year, 
Number  remaining  in  Jail,  November  30th,  1-879, 


COLOR    AND    SEX. 


White  Males, 
Colored  Males, 


1140 
65 


Females, 
Females, 


239 
13 


Total, 
Total. 


175 
1,457 
1,474—  17 

158 


1379 

78- 


-1457 


AGE. 


Over  21  years,  Males,    1021 
Under  21  years,  Males,   182 


Females, 
Females, 

nativity,  &c. 


243 
11 


Total, 
Total, 


1264 
193- 


Natives  of  this  State,    ..... 
"  other  States, 

"  other  countries,     .... 

Who  have  been  married,        .... 
Natives  of  this  State  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
"  other  States  who  cannot  read  or  write, 

"  other  countries  who  cannot  read  or  write, 

Who  have  been  strictly  temperate, 
"  "     moderate  drinkers, 

"  "     habitually  intemperate, 

"  "     in  prison  before,   . 


•1457 


585 

273 

599 

505 

49 

34 

172 

73 

782 

602 

963 


COMMITTED. 


On  Civil  Process,      .  .  14 

For  Murder,      ...  3 

Manslaughter,    .         .  1 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill,     4 
Setting  fires,       .         .  2 

Larceny,    .  .         .        105 

Horse  stealing,   .  .  1 

Burglary,  ...         23 
A  ssault  and  battery,    .  84 

Tramps  under  tramp  law,       8 
Conspiracy,         .         .  2 

Breach  of  Sabbath  law,         8 
Fast  driving  horse,      .  2 

Violating  Sunday  law,  4 

Embezzlement,  .  .  5 

House  breaking,  .  2 

Obtaining  goods  on   false 
pretense,         .  .  7 


For  Adultery,  ...  3 

Fornication,        .         .  15 

Breach  of  peace,  .       154 

Defrauding  boarding  house 

keeper,   . 
Injury  to  dwelling, 
Taking  horse  without  per- 
mission of  owner,   . 
Theft  of  poultry, 
Indecent  exposure  of  per- 
son, 
Cruelty  to  animals, 
Breaking  windows, 
Bail  piece, 
Lewd  conduct,   . 
As  Common  prostitute, 
For  Keeping  house  of  ill-fame, 


]0 


Frequenting  house  of  ill-fame,  5 


COMMITTED CONTINUED. 


For  Vagrancy,           .          .  45 

Drunkeness,        .          .  721 

As  Common  drunkards,      .  11 

For  Violation  of  liquor  law,  4 

Poisoning,           .         .  1 


For  Blasphemy, 

Resisting  officer, 
All  other  offenses, 

Total,    . 


1457 


DISCHARGED. 


By  Bail  or  recognizance,     .  46 

Payment  of  fine  and  costs,  226 
Expiration  of  sentence,  1016 
State  Attorney,    .         .  15 

County  Commissioners,  39 

Transferred  to  other  Jails  for  trial,  1 


Sent  to  court  and  not  returned,    69 
Sent  to  State  Prison, .         .  12 

Escaped  and  not  retaken,    .  1 

By  process  not  specified  above,  49 


Total, 


Average  number  in  confinement  during  the  year, 


1474 
151 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  the  State  for  board  of  prisoners, 

From  the  United  States, 

From  Earnings  of  prisoners,    . 

Key  fees,        ...... 

Articles  sold  at  Jail,         .... 

Due  for  board  of  United  States  prisoners, 
Due  from  this  State  for  board  of  prisoners, 
Due  for  board  of  poor  debtors, 

Total  amount  received  and  due, 


$16,082.64 

6.75 

3,073.33 

782.00 

746.94 

55.04 

1,483.06 

49.92 

$22,279.68 


EXPENDITURES. 


For  Provisions, 

Clothing, 

Bedding, 

Fuel,       . 

Repairs  and  fixtures, 

Lights,    . 

Water,   . 

Medicines, 

Medical  attendance, 

Salary  of  Jailor. 

Salary  of  Assistants, 

Chaplain, 

County  Commissioners, 
All  other  expenses, 

Total  expenditures, 

2 


$7,213.16 

106.66 

247.76 

1,064.83 

1,154.39 

318.55 

200.00 

268.73 

168.00 

1,800.00 

2,529.96 

125.00 

276.55 

174.09 

$15,647.68 
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Returns  concerning  JAILS  for  the   county  of  NEW  LONDON,  for 
the  year  ending  November  30,  1879. 

[Certified  by  Paul  B.  Greene,  Erastus  Geer  and  David  R.  Stevens,  County  Com- 
missioners.] 


Number  in  Jail,  November  30th,  1878, 
Committed  during  the  year,  ..... 
Discharged  during  the  year,  ..... 
Number  remaining  in  Jail,  November  30th,  1879,  . 


37 
270 
271—     1 

36 


White  Males, 
Colored  Males, 


COLOR    AND    SEX. 

228       Females,         27       Total      255 
11        Females,  4       Total,       15—270 


Over  21  years,  Males,  205 

Under  21  years,  Males,         34 


AGE. 


Females, 
Females, 


30 
1 


Total, 
Total, 


235 
35- 


-270 


NATIVITY,    &C. 

Natives  of  this  State,    ..... 
"  other  States,         .... 

"  other  countries,     .... 

Who  have  been  married,        .... 
Natives  of  this  State  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
"  other  States  who  cannot  read  or  write, 

"  other  countries  who  cannot  read  or  write, 

Who  have  been  strictly  temperate, 
"  "     moderate  drinkers, 

"  "     habitually  intemperate, 

"  "     in  prison  before,   . 


135 
51 
84 

102 

8 

5 

29 

15 

195 
60 

134 


COMMITTED. 


On  Civil  Process,       .         .  4 
For  Assault  with  intent  to  kill,    1 

Setting  fires,       .         .  7 

Robbery,  ...  3 

Stealing. from  the  person,  3 

Larceny,    .          .         .  31 

Horse  stealing, ..         .  2 

Burglary,  .         .          .  15 

House  breaking,          .  4 
Obtaining  goods  on  false 

pretense,          .         .  8 

Rape,         ...  1 

Attempt  at  rape,         .  2 


For  Fornication,    ...  1 

Bastardy,  ...  1 

Lewd  conduct,   .          .  2 

As  Common  prostitute,       .  1 

For  Keeping  house  of  ill-fame,  1 

Vagrancy,           .         .  5 

Drunkenness,      .         .  88 

As  Common  drunkards,      .  3 

For  Violation  of  liquor  law,  10 

Poisoning,           .         .  1 

All  other  offenses,      .         .  76 


Total, 


270 


11 


DISCHARGED. 


By  Writ  of  .habeas  corpus,  1 

Bail  or  recognizance,     .  9 

Payment  of  fine  and  costs,  44 
Expiration  of  sentence,  156 
State  Attorney,   .  .  12 

County  Commissioners,  9 


Transferred  to  other  Jails,  for 

trial,      ....  18 

Sent  to  court  and  not  returned,  1  6 

Sent  to  State  Prison,     '      .  6 


Total, 


Average  number  in  confinement  during  the  year, 


271 


30 


RECEIPTS. 


Beceived  from  the  State  for  board  of  prisoners, 

From  the  United  States,   . 

From  Earnings  of  prisoners, 

Key  fees,.         ..... 

Due  from  State  for  board  of  prisoners, 
.  "  State  for  key  fees, 

"  United  States  for  board  of  prisoners, 

"  town  of  Lyme  " 

town  of  Stonmgton        "  " 

Total  amount  received  and  due, 


$3,680.27 

65.57 

495.38 

126.85 

987.84 

35.00 

19.61 

3  00 

3.00 

>,416.52 


EXPENDITURES. 


For  Provisions, 
•  Clothing, 

Bedding,  . 

Fuel, 

Lights, 

Medicines, 

Medical  attendance, 

Salary  of  Jailor, 

Salary  of  Assistants, 
All  other  expenses,  . 

Total  expenditures, 


$2,125.58 

62.03 

32  41 

501.35 

29.96 

53.40 

41.00 

1,300  00 

763.93 

1,055.62 

$5,965.28 
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Returns  concerning  JAILS  for  the  county  of  FAIRFIELD,  for  the 
year  ending  November  30^,  1879. 

[Certified  by  J.  W.  Rockwell,  E.  J.  Wright  and  C.  B.  Wheeler,'  County  Com- 
missioners.] 


Number  in  Jail,  November  30th,  1878, 

Committed  during  the  year,  . 

Discharged  during  the  year,  . 

Number  remaining  in  Jail,  November  30th,  1879, 


731 
754- 


72 

23 

49 


White  Males, 
Colored  Males, 


COLOE    AND    SEX. 


626 
27 


Females, 
Females, 


75       Total,     701 
3       Total,       30—731 


Over  21  years,  Males,  548 

Under  21  years,  Males,        105 


AGE. 


Females, 
Females, 


72 
6 


Total, 
Total, 


620 
111- 


-731 


NATIVITY,   &C. 

Natives  of  this  State,  ..... 
"  other  States,        .... 

"  other  countries,  .... 

Who  have  been  married,     .... 
Natives  of  this  State  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
"  other  States  who  cannot  read  or  write, 

"  other  countries  who  cannot  read  or  wri 

Who  have  been  strictly  temperate, 
"  "     moderate  drinkers, 

"  "     habitually  intemperate, 

"  "     in  prison  before, 


241 

221 

269 

195 

29 

'24 

55 

7 

167 

557 

468 


COMMITTED. 


On  Civil  Process,       .          .  3 

For  Murder,     .  6 

Manslaughter,     .          .  1 
Assault  with  intent  to  kill,    8 

Setting  fires,       .         .  2 

Robbery,   ...  3 

Larceny,    .         .         .  52 

Horse  stealing,  .         .  2 

Burglary,  .          .          .  47 

House  breaking.           .  4 
Obtaining  goods  on  false 

pretense,          .         .  6 

Forgery,    ...  4 

Perjury,      ...  3 

Rape,         ...  1 


For  Attempt  at  rape, 

Lewd  conduct,   . 
As  Common  prostitute, 
For  Keeping  house  of  ill-fame, 

Frequenting  house  of  ill- 
fame, 

Vagrancy, 

Drunkenness, 
As  Common  drunkards, 
For  Violation  of  liquor  law, 

Resisting  officer, 

Contempt  of  court. 
All  other  offenses, 


68 
306 
7 
5 
6 
1 
179 


Total, 


731 


13 


DISCHARGED. 


By  Bail  or  recognizance,    .  1 3 

Payment  of  fine  and  costs,  3 1 
Expiration  of  sentence,  507 
State  Attorney,   .         .  19 

County  Commissioners,  26 

Sent  to  court  and  not  returned,   26 


Sent  to  State  Reform  School,        2 
Sent  to  State  Prison,  .  22 

By  process  not  specified  above,  108 


Total, 


Average  number  in  confinement  during  the  year, 


754 

70 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  the  State  for  board  of  prisoners,   .         .         .  $8,810.08 

From  the  United  States .  43.07 

From  Earnings  of  prisoners,       ......  119.37 

Due  from  Labor  of  prisoners,     .         ,          .         .         .          .  72  00 

Key  fees, 403.00 

Received  for  Tax  and  Interest  on  Tax,        ....  17,811.95 

Due  for  Tax  and  Interest  on  Tax,      .         ...          .          .  5,125.59 

"    from  State  for  board  of  prisoners,         ....  539.77 

"    from  United  States  for  board  of  prisoners,    .         .         .  63.32 

"    for  sales, 136.10 

Received  over  drafts,         ........  9.42 

from  Greenwich  for  board  of  prisoners,         .          .  93.63 

"         from  License  transfers,         .          .         .         .         .  51.00 

"         5  per  cent,  on  License  fees,          .         .          .          .  100.08 

"         for  sales, 59.16 

from  Danbury,  one-half  expense  of  repairs  of  Court 

House, 593.52 


Total  amount  received  and  due, 


$34,031.06 


EXPENDITURES. 


For  Provisions, 
Clothing,  . 
Bedding,  . 
Fuel, 
Lights, 
Medicines, 
Medical  attendance, 
Salary  of  Jailor, 
Salary  of  Assistants, 
County  Commissioners, 

All  other  expenses,  . 

Total  expenditures, 


$3,651.03 

464.54 

121.24 

600.54 

244.31 

158  02 

75.00 

2,450.13 

1,331.33 

2,034.00 

19,977.38 

531,107.52 
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Returns  concerning  JAILS  for   the  county  of   WINDHAM,  for   the 
year  ending  November  30/A,    1879. 

[Certified  by  Ezra  C.  May,  David  Greenslit  and  Edwin  H.  Hall,  County  Com- 
missioners.] 


Number  in  Jail  November  30th,  1878, 
Committed  during  the  year,      .... 
Discharged  during  the  year,      .... 
Number  remaining  in  Jail,  November  30th,  1879, 


14 
105 
108—     3 

11 


COLOR     AND    SEX. 


White  Males, 
Colored  Males, 


98       Females, 
4        Females, 


2       Total,     100 

1       Total,         5—105 


AGE. 


Over  2 1  years,  Males,  92       Females,  3 

Under  21  years,  Males,  10       Females,  0 


Total,       95 
Total,       10—105 


NATIVITY,   &C. 


Natives  of  this  State,    ..... 
"  other  States,  .... 

"  other  countries,     .... 

Who  have  been  married,        .... 
Natives  of  this  Stale  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
"  other  States  who  cannot  read  or  write, 

"  other  countries  who  cannot  read  or  write, 

Who  have  been  strictly  temperate, 
"  "     moderate  drinkers, 

"  "     habitually  intemperate, 

"  "     in  prison  before,  . 


35 
33 
37 
57 
2 
6 
16 
10 
79 
16 
52 


COMMITTED. 

On  Civil  Process,       .          .            3 

For  Drunkenness, 

44 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill,     3 

Violation  of  liquor 

law, 

5 

Larceny,    .         .         .          17 
House  breaking,          .            3 

Resisting  officer, 
All  other  offenses, 

1 
25 

Obtaining  goods  on    false 

pretense,          .         .            1 
Vagrancy,           .         .            3 

Total,     . 

. 

105 

15 


DISCHARGED. 


By  Writ  of  habeas  corpus,  2 

Bail  or  recognizance,  .  3 

Payment  of  fine  and  costs,  15 

Expiration  of  sentence,  48 

State  Attorney,  .         .  7 

County  Commissioners,  1 


Sent  to  court  and  not  returned,  3 

Sent  to  State  Prison,           .  1 1 

Escaped  and  not  retaken,    .  2 

By  process  not  specified  above,  1 6 


Total, 


Average  number  in  confinement  during  the  year, 


108 


15  1-3 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  the  State  for  board  of  prisoners, 
From  Earnings  of  prisoners,     . 
Received  from  Lands  sold, 
"         Rent, 
"         Keeping  tramps, 
"         Board  of  debtors, 
"         Stock  sold, 
"         Pork  sold, 
"         Lumber,  &c,   . 
"         Money  borrowed, 

5  per  cent,  in  license  money, 
Due  for  Labor  of  prisoners, 
"      Debtors'  board,  . 
"      Board  untaxed, 

Total  amount  received  and  due, 


$1,704  49 

655.76 

75.00 

26.00 

21.00 

40.00 

35.00 

37.80 

6.15 

500.00 

142.08 

47.80 

63.00 

81.86 

$3,435.94 


EXPENDITURES. 


For   Provisions, 
Clothing, 
Bedding, 
Fuel,      . 

Lights,    .         .         . 
Medicines, 
Medical  attendance, 
Salary  of  Jailor, 
Salary  of  Assistants, 
Salary  of  House  maid, 
Chaplain,  two  .years, 
County  Commissioners, 

All  other  expenses, 

Total  expenditures, 


$722.89 

31.00 

*49  42 

81.82 

4.90 

2.50 

3.75 

675.00 

55.44 

156  00 

45.00 

307.04 

1,381.11 

$3,515.87 
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Returns  concerning  JAILS  for  the  county  of  LITCHFIELD,  for  the 
year  ending  November  30^,  1879. 

[Certified  by  George  Pierpont  and  Lyman  Dunning,  County  Commissioners.] 


Number  in  Jail,  November  30th,  1878, 
Committed  during  the  year,  .... 
Discharged  during  the  year, 
Number  remaining  in  Jail,  November  30th,  1879, 


11 

95 

92—     3 
14 


COLOR   AND    SEX. 


White  Males, 
Colored  Males, 


87 
6 


Females, 
Females, 


Total, 
Total, 


89 
6- 


95 


AGE. 


Over  21  years,  Males,        82       Females,  2       Total,         84 

Under  21  years,  Males,     11       Females,  0       Total,         11 —     95 


NATIVITY,  AC. 

Natives  of  this  State,    ..... 
"  other  States, 

"  other  countries,     .... 

Who  have  been  married,        .... 
Natives  of  this  State  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
"  other  States  who  cannot  read  or  write, 

other  countries  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
Who  have  been  strictly  temperate, 
"  "     moderate  drinkers, 

"  "     habitually  intemperate, 

"  "     in  prison  before,  . 


44 

26 

25 

36 

5 

4 

2 

16 

40 

39 

33 


COMMITTEI 

i. 

On  Civil  Process, 

1 

For 

Eape, 

1 

For  Murder,      . 

1 

Attempt  at  rape, 

2 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill, 

5 

Vagrancy, 

8 

Stealing  from  the  person, 

1 

Drunkenness, 

9 

Larceny,    . 

6 

Violation  of  liquor  law, 

3 

Horse  stealing,  . 

4 

Contempt  of  court, 

1 

Burglary,  . 

6 

All 

other  offenses, 

39 

Obtaining  goods  on    false 

pretense, 

7 

— 

Forgery,    . 

1 

Total,    . 

95 

17 


DISCHARGED. 


By  Bail  or  recognizance,    .  3 

Payment  of  fine  and  costs,  11 

Expiration  of  sentence,  44 

State  Attorney,   .          .  13 

County  Commissioners,  1 

Sent  to  State  Prison,          .  1 5 


Escaped  and  not  retaken,    .  1 

By  Process  not  specified  above,     3 
Died,         ....  1 


Total, 


Average  number  in  confinement  during  the  year, 


92 


20 


RECEIPTS. 


Received  from  the  State  for  board  of  prisoners, 

Received  from  County. tax, 

Due  for  prisoners'  board.   . 

Received  5  per  cent,  on  licenses, 

Due  for  rents, 

Unsettled  accounts,  . 

Total  amount  received  and  due, 


about 


$2,247.54 

6,519.98 

247.44 

169.59 

70.00 

86.42 

),340.97 


EXPENDITURES. 


For  Provisions, 

Clothing, 

Bedding,  .    • 

Fuel, 

Lights, 

Medicines, 

Medical  attendance, 

Salaries  of  Jailor  and  Assistants 

County  Commissioners, 
All  other  expenses,  . 

Total  expenditures, 


12,109.36 
345.73 

63  34 
301.39 

34.97 
178.85 

43.50 

675.32 

707.58 

1,508.01 

$5,968.05 
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Returns  concerning  JAILS  for  the  county  of  MIDDLESEX,  for  the 
year  ending  November  30th,  1879. 

[Certified  by  R.   C.   Shepard,   Miner  C.   Hazen   and  Willis  E.   Terrill,   County 

Commissioners.] 

Number  in  Jail,  November  30th,  1878,           ...  57 

Committed  during  the  year,  .          .         .          .         .         .  291 

Discharged  during  the  year,           .....  332 —  41 

Number  remaining  in  Jail,  November  30th,  1879,  .         .  16 


COLOR    AND    SEX. 


White  Males, 
Colored  Males, 


278       Females, 
5       Females, 


Total, 
Total, 


286 

5—  291 


AGE. 


Over  21  years,  Males,      267 
Under  21  years,  Males,      16 


Females, 
Females, 


Total, 
Total, 


275 
16- 


291 


NATIVITY,   AC. 

Natives  of  this  State,    ..... 
"  other  States, 

"  other  countries,     .... 

Who  have  been  married,        .... 
Natives  of  this  State  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
"  other  States  who  cannot  read  or  write, 

"  other  countries  who  cannot  read  or  write, 

Who  have  been  strictly  temperate, 
"  "     moderate  drinkers, 

"     habitually  intemperate, 
"  "in  prison  before,  . 


69 

75 

147 

45 

9 

10 

50 

9 

68 

214 

210 


COMMITTED. 

Murder,     ...            1 

For  Rape, 

3 

Assault,     .         .          .          24 

Vagrancy, 

46 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill,     1 

Drunkenness,     . 

172 

Larceny,    .          .         .          15 

As  Common  drunkards,     . 

2 

Burglary,  ...           5 

For  "Violation  of  liquor  law, 

3 

House  breaking,          .            3 

Resisting  officer, 

6 

Obtaining  goods  on   false 

All  other  offenses, 

7 

pretense,         .          .            1 

— 

Forgery,    ...           2 

Total,    . 

291 

19 


DISCHARGED. 


By  Bail  or  recognizance,  .  1 

Payment  of  fine  and  costs,  5 
Expiration  of  sentence,  293 
State  Attorney,  .         .  4 

County  Commissioners,  10 

Sent  to  court  and  not  returned,     6 


Sent  to  State  Prison,  .  5 

Escaped  and  not  retaken,    .  2 

By  process  not  specified  above,  5 

Died,        ....  1 


Total, 


Average  number  in  confinement  during  the  year, 


332 


35  3-4 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  the  State  for  board  of  prisoners, 
Due  for  board  of  prisoners,      ..... 
From  Earnings  of  prisoners,     ..... 
Due  from  Labor  of  prisoners,  .... 

Key  fees, — sheriff  collects. 

Due  from  State  Insane  Hospital,       .... 
Value  of  crops  raised  on  farm,  .... 

Estimate  Labor  of  Prisoners  in  improvements  on  buildings 
grounds,      ....... 

Total  amount  received  and  due,     . 


and 


1,137.51 

62.28 

370.00 

38.01 

9.00 
621.50 

350.00 


>,588.30 


EXPENDITURES. 


For  Farm  Expenses, 

Provisions,      .... 

Printing  and  Stationery, 

Clothing,  .... 

Repairs  at  Court  Houses, 

Bedding,  .... 

Repairs  on  Jail,  outbuilding,  &c., 

Fuel, 

Household  Implements, 

Lights  and  soap, 

Medicines  and  Medical  attendance, 

Inspectors,      .... 

Salary  of  Jailors,     . 

Salary  of  Assistants, 

Kitchen  help, .... 

Clerk  and  Commissioners'  office, 

Salary  of  County  Treasurer,     . 

County  Commissioners,     . 

Auditors,         .         .         ... 
All  other  expenses, 


Total  expenditures, 


!1 

2,735.16 

123.50 

215.62 

193.19 

94.75 

2,481.13 

378.64 

55.69 

48.55 

84.58 

24.00 

573.34 

136.51 

247.42 

207.55 

100.00 

1,112.57 

60.00 

584.71 

$10,185.72 
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Returns  concerning  JAILS  for  the  county  of  TOLLAND,  for  the  year 
ending  November  30,  1879. 


[Certified  by  E.  H.  Lathrop,  Edwin  D.  Alvord  and  John  R.  Champlin,  County 

Commissioners.] 


Number  in  Jail,  November  30th,  1878, 
Committed  during  the  year,  .... 
Discharged  during  the  year,  .... 
Number  remaining  in  Jail,  November  30th,  1879, 


61 
64- 


12 

3 

9 


COLOR    AND    SEX. 


White  Males, 
Colored  Males, 


57       Females,  2       Total,      59 

2       Females,  0       Total,         2—61 


AGE. 


Over  21  years,  Males, 
Under  21  years,  Males, 


49       Females, 
10       Females, 


2       Total,       51 

0       Total,       10—61 


NATIVITY,    &C. 

Natives  of  this  State,    ..... 

"  other  States,         .... 

"  other  countries,     .... 

Who  have  been  married,        .... 
Natives  of  this  State  who  cannot  read  or  write, 

"  other  Stages  who  cannot  read  or  write, 

"  other  countries  who  cannot  read  or  write, 

Who  have  been  moderate  drinkers, 

"  "     habitually  intemperate, 

"  "     in  prison  before,   . 


10 

11 

40 

37 

6 

1 

5 

53 

8 

33 


COMMITTED. 


For  Assault  with  intent  to  kill,  1 

Larceny,    ...  8 

Horse  stealing,  .         .  1 
Obtaining  goods  on  false 

pretense,         .         .  2 

Attempt  at  rape,         .  1 


For  Drunkenness,      .         .         10 
For  Violation  of  liquor  law,  1 

All  other  offenses,      .         .  37 


Total,       .         .  61 


21 

DISCHARGED. 

By  Bail  or  recognizance,    .  3  Escaped  and  not  retaken,    .            1 

Payment  of  fine  and  costs,  2  By  process  not  specified  above,       8 

Expiration  of  sentence,  35                                                        

State  Attorney,   .         .  15  Total,    ...         64 

Average  number  in  confinement  during  the  year,       .         .      12  64-100 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  the  State  for  board  of  prisoners,   .         .         .       $853.23 
Key  fees, 35.50 

Total  amount  received  and  due,       •      -  •         •  $888.73 


EXPENDITURES. 

For  Provisions,  Clothing,  Bedding,  Fuel  and  Lights,  .         .  1197.83 

Medicines  and  Medical  attendance,      ....  18.87 

Salary  of  Jailor, 888.73 

Total  expenditures,         .         .         .         .                  .  $1,105.43 


♦ 
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COLOR,  AGE,  SEX,  NATIVITY,  HABITS. 
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635 

143 

1,140 
239 

228 
27 

626 

75 

98 
2 

87 

2 

278 
8 

57 

2 

"     Females, 

Total, 

77S 

42 
4 

1,379 

65 
13 

255 

11 
4 

701 

27 
3 

100 

4 
1 

89 
6 

286 
5 

59 
2 

3,647 

"         Female9,  

Total, 

46 

119 
20 

78 

182 
11 

15 

34 

1 

30 

105 
6 

5 

10 

6 
11 

5 
16 

2 
10 

187 

Total, 

139 

558 

127 

193 

1,021 
243 

35 

205 
30 

111 

548 
72 

10 

92 
3 

11 

82 
2 

16 

267 

8 

10 

49 
2 

525 

"     Females, 

Total, 

685 

295 

148 
381 

1,264 

585 
273 
599 

235 

135 
51 

84 

620 

241 
221 
269 

95 

35 
33 

37 

84 

44 
26 
25 

275 

69 

75 

147 

51 

10 
11 
40 

3,309 

Natives  of  this  State, 

"      other  States, 

"      other  countries, 

Total, 

824 

3 

399 
422 

1,457 

73 

782 
602 

270 

15 

195 

60 

731 

7 
167 
557 

105 

10 
79 
16 

95 

16 
40 
39 

291 

9 

68 

214 

61 

53 

8 

3,834 

Strictly  temperate, 

Moderate  drinkers, 

Habitually  intemperate 

Total, 

824 

1,457 

270 

731 

105 

95 

291 

61 

3,834 

23 


OFFENSES. 


FOR  WHAT   OFFENSE  COMMITTED. 


Adultery, 

Assault, 

Assault  and  battery, 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill, 

Attempt  at  rape, 

Bail  piece, 

Bastardy, 

Blasphemy, 

Breach  of  the  peace, 

Breach  of  Sabbath  law, 

Breaking  windows, 

Burglary, 

Common  drunkards, 

Common  prostitutes, 

Conspiracy, 

Contempt  of  court, 

Cruelty  to  animals, 

Defrauding  boarding  house  keepers, . 

Drunkenness, 

Embezzlement, 

Fast  driving  of  horse, 

Forgery, 

Fornication, 

Frequenting  house  of  ill-fame, 

Horse  stealing, 

House  breaking, 

Indecent  exposure  of  person, 

Injury  to  dwelling, 

Keeping  house  of  ill-fame, 

Larceny, ( 

Lewd  conduct, 

Making  or  passing  counterfeit  money, 

Manslaughter, 

Murder, 

Obtaining  goods  on  false  pretense, 

On  civil  process, 

Perjury, 

Poisoning, 

Rape, 

Resisting  officer, 

Robbery, 

Setting  fires, 

Stealing  from  person, 

Taking  horse  without  permission, 

Theft  of  poultry, 

Theft, 

Tramps, 

Vagrancy, 

Violation  of  liquor  law, 

All  other  offenses, 


140 


4 

154 

12 

6 
23 
11 

2 

2 


247 
"*5 
'■"3 


1 

105 

12 


139 


38 


45 

4 

130 


Total, . 


88 


306 


44 


17 


5 

179 


24 


172 


10 


15 


3 

164 

84 

26 

11 

5 

2 

4 

248 

12 

6 

125 

31 

37 

2 

2 

3 

10 

1597 

5 

2 

12 

16 

8 

13 

16 

3 

8 

11 

234 

18 

2 

2 

13 

35 

27 

4 

2 

6 

43 

6 

13 

17 

7 

6 

139 

8 

213 

34 

539 


824 


1457 


270 


731 


105 


95 


291    61    3834 
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Abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  account  for  the   County  of  HARTFORD 
for  the  year  ending  November  30  th,  1879. 


[Certified  by  L.  G.  Goodrich,  T.  H.  Spencer  and  Westell  Russell,  County  Com- 
missioners.] 


RECEIPTS,    AND    FROM    WHAT    SOURCES,    VIZ. 


Balance  from  last  year,    . 

From  Board  and  labor  of  prisoners, 

License  transfers,  . 

Interest  on  deposits, 

County  loans, 

Old  Jail  property, 

5  per  cent,  of  license  receipts, 

Total  receipts,  . 


$2,894.75 

16,339.33 

137.00 

48  49 

2,500.00 

221.96 

2.002.46 

$24,143.99 


EXPENDITURES,    AND    FOR    WHAT    PURPOSES,  VIZ. 


For  Superior  Court, 

Common  Pleas  Court, 
Supplier.  &c.  for  Jail,     . 
Rent  Commissioners'  office, 
Incidental,  Commissioner^'  office, 
Interest, 
Treasurer, 
County  Library, 
Printing  license  blanks, 
Legal  service, 
Commissioners'  fees, 
Auditing  County  accounts, 
Balance  in  Treasury, 

Total  expenditures,  including  balance, 


$424.22 

1,217.24 

12,435.19 

275.00 

30.99 

3,562.50 

300.00 

300.00 

7.50 

150  00 

2.114.80 

90  00 

3,236.55 

$24,143.99 


Balance  remaining  in  the  Tieasury, 


$3,236.55 


Indebtedness  of  the  County  : 

Bonds  iEtna  Insurance  Company,      .  $50,000.00 

"      State  Bank,  ....  22,500.00 

"      Special  deposit,     .         .         .  3,189.50 


$75,689.50 


Rate  of  interest  paid,  5  per  cent. 
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Abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  account  for  the  county  of  NEW  HA  VEN, 
for  the  year  ending  November  30£A,  1879. 

[Certified  by  Hiram  Jacobs,  Marcus  E.  Baldwin  and  Lewis  B.  Perkins,  County 

Commissioners.  ] 


KECEIPTS,    AND    FROM    WHAT    SOURCES,   VIZ. 

Balance  from  last  year,    ...... 

From  State  for  board  of  prisoners,  .... 

United  States  Government  for  board  of  prisoners, 

Civil  prisoners,  (debtors,)  board,     . 

Labor  of  prisoners,         ..... 

Articles  sold  at  the  Jail,  .... 

County  Commissioners  for  transfers  of  licenses, 

County  Commissioners  for  the  5  per  cent,  of  license 
money,      ....... 

County  Commissioners  for  old  carpet,  &o, 

Total  receipts,    ...... 


$2,948.03 

16,082.64 

6.75 

43.37 

3,073  33 

591.26 

213.00 

3,132.00 
11.00 

$26,101.38 


EXPENDITURES,    AND    FOR    WHAT    PURPOSES,  VIZ.  : 

For  Jail  bills  for  the  year, $13,800.27 

Jail  repairs  and  fixtures,   ......  321.46 

Fuel  for  Jail, 1,064.83 

Extra  medical  attendance  at  Jail,       ....  18.00 

Repairs  of  Court  House.  .         .          ..                            .  361.99 

Incidental  expenses  of  Court  House,  .  .  .  265.45 
Repairs  of  Common   Pleas  Court  Room,  by  order  of 

County  Representatives,        .....  1,028.48 

Insurance  of  Court  House  and  Jail,                   •  .         .  485.00 

Janitors  of  Court  House,           .....  728.75 

Incidental  license  expenses,       .         .               .    .         .  154.25 

Advertising  for  Couuty,    .         .         .         .         .         .  8.00 

Counsel  fees  in  case  of  State  vs.  "Williams,  &c,  (old 

bills), 95.00 

Building  horse  sheds  at  Court  House,         .         .         .  126.00 

Decorating  Court  House  4th  of  July,         .         .         .  25.00 

Auditor's  bills,          .         .          .         .         .         .         .  60.00 

Expenses  of  Committee  of  County  Representatives,   .  20  50 

County  Commissioners,  on  account  of  County  business,  276.55 

County  Commissioners,  on  account  of  license  business,  1,760  55 

Treasurer's  salary  to  July  1st,  1878,          .         .         .  250.00 

Treasurer's  salary  to  July  1st,  1879,          .         .         .  300.00 

Interest  on  County  loans,           .....  1,373.00 

Payment  on  County  debt,         .         .         ...         .  3,500.00 

Total  expenditures,    ..... 

Balance  remaining  in  the  Treasury, 

Indebtedness  of  the  County, 

4 


$26,023.47 

$77.91 

22,500.00 
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Abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  account  for  the  county  of  NEW  LONDON, 
for  the  year  ending  November  30£A,  1879. 


[Certified  by  Paul  B.  Greene,  Erastus  Geer  and  David  R.  Stevens,  County  Com- 
missioners.] 


EECEIPTS,    AND    FROM   WHAT    SOURCES,  VIZ. 


Jail  account  brought  forward,  . 
In  Treasury  December  1,  1878, 
Received  from  loan, 

Total  receipts, 


$5,416.52 

1,554.55 

500.00 

$7,471.07 


EXPENDITURES,    AND    FOR    WHAT    PURPOSES,  VIZ. 


Jail  account  brought  forward,  . 
For  Repiirs  on  Court  Houses, 

Auditing  accounts,  . 

Stationery, 

Key  fees  to  Sheriff, 
.  County  Commissioners, 

Interest, 

Insurance, 

Treasurer, 

Total  expenditures, 


$5,965.28 
211.67 
30.00 
29.95 
126.85 
475.64 
480.00 
357.16 
200.00 

$7,876.55 


Indebtedness  of  the  County, 


,792.85 
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Abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  account  for  the  county  of  FAIRFIELD,  for 
the  year  ending  November  '6Qth,  1879. 


[Certified  by  J.  W.  Rockwell,  E.  J.  Wright  and  C.  B.  Wheeler,  County  Com- 
missioners.] 


RECEIPTS,    AND    FROM    WHAT    SOURCES,  VIZ. 

Balance  in  Treasury,  November  30,  1878, 
From  County  tax, 

Interest  on  County  tax, 

State  for  board  of  prisoners,  . 

State  for  key  fees,  .... 

Greenwich  for  board  of  prisoners,   . 

License  transfers,  ..... 

5  per  cent,  on  license  fees,  from  May  1,  1879, 

Sales  of  stone,  &c,        .... 

Town  of  Danbury  for  one-half  of  expense  in  repairs 
on  outside  of  Court  House, 

Over  drafts,  , 

United  States  for  board  of  prisoners, 

Earnings  of  prisoners,   .... 

Total  receipts,  .         .         . 


$3,298.37 

17,571.26 

240  69 

8,810.08 

403.00 

93.63 

51.00 

100.08 

59.16 

593.52 

9.42 

43.07 

119.37 

$31,392.65 


EXPENDITURES,    AND    FOR    WHAT    PURPOSES,  VIZ. 


For  Interest  on  bonds,    . 

Danbury  Court  House  repairs, 

Danbury  Jail  repairs, 

Clothing, 

Provisions, 

Lights,    .... 

Bridgeport  Jail :   Clothing, 
"  "       Provisions, 

"  "       Repairs, 

"  "       Lights, 

"  "       Feed, 

Construction,  . 

Bridgeport  Court  House  repairs 

Printing  and  stationery 

Fuel,       . 

Insurance, 

Bedding, 

Medical  attendance, 

Medicines, 


$2,800.00 

2,800.43 

110  23 

40.02 

857.72 

6  69 

424.52 

2,793.31 

6,556.35 

237.62 

291.59 

'    876.58 

1,773.65 

406.15 

600.54 

232.06 

121.24 

75.00 

158.02 
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For  County  Commissioners,    . 
Water,    .... 
Expenses  Court  Common  Pleas, 
Rents,     .... 
Quarry  account, 
Key  fees, 

Fairfield  County  Bar  Library  Association, 
Salaries, 
Auditors, 
Miscellaneous, 

Total  expenditures,  . 


52,034.00 
625.00 
321.96 
948.42 
382.67 
403.00 
30000 

4,598.09 

30.00 

302.66 

$1,107.52 


Balance  remaining  in  the  Treasury, 


$285.13 


Indebtedness  of  the  County, 


$40,000.00 
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Abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  account  for  the  county  of  WINDHAM,  for 
the  year  ending  November  30th,  1879. 


[Certified  by  Ezra  C.  May,  David  Greenslit  and  Edwin  H.  Hall,  County  Com- 
missioners.] 


RECEIPTS,    AND    FROM    "WHAT    SOURCES,  VIZ. 


Balance  in  Treasury,  November  30,  1878 
From  State  for  board  of  prisoners,    . 

> 

$139.80 
1,704.49 

Earnings  of  prisoners,    . 
Money  borrowed, 
Rent,                               ; 
Land  sold,    .... 

633  32 

500.00 

26.00 

75.00 

Stock  sold,    .... 

35.00 

5  per  cent,  on  license  money, 
Cash  of  Jailor, 

142.08 
91.89 

Board  of  debtors, 

35.50 

Total  receipts, 

$3,383.08 

EXPENDITURES,    AND    FOR    WHAT    PURPOSES,  VIZ. 


For  County  Commissioners'  orders, 
Total  expenditures, 


$3,515.87 
$3,512.87 


Balance  due  the  Treasury, 
Claims  due  the  County, 


$132.79 
$192.66 
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Abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  account  for  the  county  of  LITCHFIELD, 
for  the  year  ending  November  30th,  1879. 

[Certified  by  George  Pierpont  and  Lyman  Dunning,  County  Commissioners.] 


RECEIPTS,    AND    FROM    WHAT   SOURCES,  TIZ. 


Balance  on  hand,  December  1,  1878, 

$203.02 

From  County  tax,            ..... 

6,519  98 

Percentages  on  licenses, 

27.09 

Prisoners'  board.   ..... 

2,247.54 

Error  in  paying  order,    .... 

.20 

Total  receipts,            .... 

.      $8,997.83 

EXPENDITURES,    AND    FOR    WHAT    PURPOSES,  YIZ.  : 


For  Amount  paid  on  orders,    . 
Interest  paid  on  orders,    . 
Balance  in  bank,     .... 

Total  expenditures,  . 
Balance  remaining  in  the  Treasury,  . 
Indebtedness  of  the  County,    . 


$8,512.26 
215.32 
270.34 

$8,997.83 
$270.34 
$938.66 
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Abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  account  for  the  county  of  MIDDLESEX, 
for  the  year  ending  November  30^,  1879. 

[Certified  by  R.  C.  Shepard,  Miner  C.  Hazen  and  Willis  E.  Terrill,  County  Com- 
missioners.] 


BKCEIPTS,    AND    FROM    WHAT    SOURCES,  VIZ. 

Balance  in  Treasury  December  1,  1878,    . 
From  State  for  board  of  prisoners,     . 

Commissioners'  notes,  January  8,  1879,  . 

"       February  12,  1879, 

"  "       March  18,  1879,     . 

"  "       April  5th,  1879,    . 

County  tax,  July  1,  1879, 

"         November  1,  1879, 
Commissioners'  note,  November  10,  1879, 
5  per  cent  on  licenses,  from  April  1st  to  Nov.  1st,  1 
5  per  cent,  on  licenses,  for  November,  1879, 

Total  receipts,    ..... 


879. 


$92.16 
4,137  51 

500.00 

500  00 
2,000.00 

500  00 

4,135.72 

4,135.72 

2,500.00 

27.91 

262.50 

,791.52 


EXPENDITURES,    AND    FOR    WHAT    PURPOSES,   VIZ. 


Paid  five  notes,  loans, 

Interest  on  loans,    . 
Discount  on  county  tax, 
Commissioners'  orders, 

Balance  in  Treasury, 

Total  expenditures, 
Balance  remaining  in  the  Treasury, 
Indebtedness  of  the  County,    . 


due  November  1,  1879, 


$8,000.00 

267.70 

26  38 

10,14406 
353  38 

$18,791.52 

$353.38 

$2,500.00 
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Abstract  of  the   Treasurer's  account  for  the  county  of  TOLLAND,  for 
the  year  ending  November  30£A,  1879. 


[Certified  by  E.  H.  Lathrop,  Edwin  D.  Alvord  and  John  R.  Champlin,  County 

Commissioners.] 


RECEIPTS,    AND    FROM    WHAT    SOURCES,  VIZ.  : 

Balance  on  hand,  December  1,  1878, 

From  Sale  of  Basket   machine,  .... 

Sale  of  Berry  baskets,    ..... 

Rent  of  County  Buildings,      .... 

5  per  cent,  of  money  received  by  County  Commis 
sioners  for  liquor  licenses  since  Oct.  31,  1879, 

Total  receipts,       ...... 


$722.57 

7.50 

12.50 

300.00 

132.50 

$1,175.07 


EXPENDITURES,  AND  FOR  WHAT  PURPOSES,  VIZ.  : 

For  Old  indebtedness  of  the  county,  to  wit : 

Medical  attendance  and  medicines  for  prisoners,   $33.50 

Water  for  County  Buildings,            .          .                3.05  $36.55 

Water  rent, 25.00 

Repairs  on  County  Buildings,     .          .          .         .         .  151.18 

Supplies  to  prisoners,  viz.  : 

Clothing,  bedding,  fuel  and  small  sundries,         .          .  197.83 

Incidental  expenses,  .......  52.17 

Services  of  County  Commissioners,      ....  415.01 

Services  and  expenses  of  Treasurer  in  meeting  Auditors 

at  Hartford,  two  days, 12.60 

Salary  of  Treasurer,            .          .          .          .         .         .  25.00 

Medical  attendance  and  medicines  for  prisoners,    .          .  18.87 

Total  expenditures, $934.21 


Balance  remaining  in  the  Treasury,    . 
Indebtedness  of  the  County,  estimated, 


$240.86 
$20.00 
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REPORT. 


General  Headquarters  State  of  Connecticut, 
Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Hartford,  December  i,  1879. 

To  His  Excellency  Charles  B.  Andrews, 

Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief: 

SIR:  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  law,  I  hereby 
make  report  of  the  condition  of  the  National  Guard  and 
transmit  a  roster  of  the  Commissioned  Officers. 

The  National  Guard  consists  of  183  Commissioned  Officers 
and  2,894  enlisted  men,  making  a  total  of  3,077  as  the  active 
military  force  of  the  State.  The  increase  during  the  past 
year  has  been  632,  of  which  177  is  from  two  new  companies 
of  Infantry  in  the  First  and  Third  Regiments  and  a  Section 
of  Artillery,  273  from  the  Independent  Battalion,  organized 
under  the  Act  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  and  182  is  the 
excess  of  enlistments  over  discharges  in  the  old  companies. 

Of  the  Officers  25  have  resigned  during  the  year  and  been 
discharged  ;  844  enlisted  men  have  been  discharged  and  1 1  have 
died  in  service.  The  number  of  Officers  commissioned  from 
the  enlisted  men  is  42.  The  enlistments,  in  addition  to  the  463 
in  the  new  companies,  number  1,043,  and  6  Officers  have  been 
appointed  from  civil  life. 

Under  the  law  passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  allow- 
ing re-enlistments  for  two  years,  after  a  faithful  service  of 
five  years,  232  members  have  re-enlisted  and  remain  in 
service. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  reorganization  of  the  National 
Guard  in  1871,  it  contains  the  full  number  of  companies  au- 
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thorized  by  law,  there  being  ten  in  each  of  the  four  regiments, 
four  in  the  Independent  Battalion  and  two  Sections  or  Pla- 
toons of  Artillery. 

UNIFORMS. 

Under  the  previous  provisions  of  the  militia  law,  the  en- 
listed men  provided  their  own  uniforms,  the  State  paying 
each  man  $25,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  uniforms  be- 
came the  property  of  the  several  companies.  The  last  Gene- 
ral Assembly  passed  an  act  which  created  a  Uniform  Board, 
consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  Adjutant-General,  the  Quar- 
termaster-General and  the  Brigadier-General  of  the  National 
Guard.  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  said  act,  the 
Board  advertised  for  proposals  for  uniforming  the  Guard  — 
the  Officers  of  the  regiments  having  submitted  samples  of 
uniforms,  as  prescribed  by  them  and  approved  by  you — and 
awarded  the  contract  for  coats,  trowsers  and  blouses  to  Messrs. 
Boylan  &  Co.  of  New  York,  and  the  contract  for  hats  and 
caps  to  Messrs.  R.  P.  Kenyon  &  Co.,  of  Hartford,  they  being 
the  lowest  bidders. 

The  total  number  of  uniforms  furnished  and  paid  for  by  the 
Quartermaster-General  is  2,775,  at  an  average  cost  of  less 
than  $25.00  for  each  uniform.  The  work  was  thoroughly 
inspected,  and  the  quality  of  the  material  and  the  make 
of  the  uniforms  is  very  satisfactory.  The  uniforms  will 
not,  like  the  last,  revert  to  the  companies,  but  will  continue 
to  be  the  property  of  the  State,  and  should,  with  proper 
care,  last  from  eight  to  ten  years. 

NEW    COMPANIES. 

During  the  past  year  one  new  company  has  been  added  to 
the  First  Regiment,  being  located  in  Hartford  and  designated 
by  the  letter  K,  and  one  new  company,  with  the  same  letter 
designation  and  located  at  Willimantic,  to  the  Third  Regi- 
ment, which  completes  the  maximum  number  of  companies 
allowed  by.  law  to  said  regiments.  The  addition  of  these  two 
companies  has  given  a  decided  impetus  to  the  military  spirit 
in  these  regiments,  and  the  improvement  in  the  First  Regi- 
ment is  markedly  noticeable.     An  additional  Section  of  Ar- 
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tillery  has  been  organized  and  is  located  at  Clinton,  and,  in 
connection  with  the  section  located  at  Guilford,  is  drilled  as 
a  battery,  under  the  command  of  the  Senior  First  Lieutenant. 

INDEPENDENT   BATTALION. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  last 
General  Assembly,  four  companies,  composed  of  colored  men, 
have  been  accepted  and  organized  into  a  battalion.  The 
companies  are  located  at  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Norwich 
and  Bridgeport,  and  are  commanded  by  a  Major,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  Haven.  This  command  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  uniform  at  the  November  inspection,  and  from 
reports  of  the  Mustering  Officers  their  appearance  was  very 
creditable. 

EXPENSES. 

Aside  from  the  uniforms,  the  entire  expense  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  for  the  past  year  has  been  about  $65,000.  The 
amount  collectible  from  the  commutation  tax  for  this  year  is 
$94,166 — the  number  returned  by  the  Selectmen  as  liable  to 
tax  being  47,083,  while  the  number  of  inactive  militia  or  those 
liable  to  military  duty  in  case  of  war  is  73,960. 

ENCAMPMENT. 

The  Second  and  Fourth  Regiments  and  the  two  Sections 
of  Artillery  were  encamped  at  Niantic  for  one  week  in  the 
latter  part  of  August. 

The  health  of  the  men  was  good  during  the  encampment, 
and  no  complaint  has  been  heard  of  any  sickness  afterward. 
The  sickness  of  the  year  previous  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
use  of  poor  water  by  some  of  the  sutlers. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  camp  and  of  the  men  in 
their  new  uniforms  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  drill 
and  discipline  were  such  as  to  reflect  credit  on  both  officers 
and  men. 

MUSTER. 

In  compliance  with  the  statute,  the  National  Guard  was 
mustered  and  inspected  during  the  month  of  November  by 
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Officers  of  the  Brigadier-General's  Staff  detailed  for  that 
purpose.  The  tables  herewith  submitted  show  the  number 
present  and  absent  in  each  company.  The  reports  of  the 
Mustering  Officers  show  that  all  but  two  or  three  companies 
are  in  good  condition,  and  those  commands  will  receive  fur- 
ther investigation,  and,  if  occasion  requires,  will  be  reported 
to  you  for  consideration. 

The  muster  rolls  show  that,  out  of  a  total  of  3,077  rank  and 
file,  2,373  were  present  at  the  muster  and  704  absent,  the  per 
centage  present  of  each  organization  being  as  follows :  First 
Regiment,  .89 ;  Second  Regiment,  .76 ;  Third  Regiment,  .69 
Fourth  Regiment,  .70  ;  Independent  Battalion,  .87  ;  Artillery, 
.64.     The  per  cent,  present  for  the  Brigade  being  .yy. 

ARMS. 

Since  the  armament  of  the  National  Guard  with  breech 
loading  arms  in  1871,  there  have  been  three  calibres  in  use 
by  our  troops,  the  Springfield  .45  and  .50  calibres  and  the 
Peabody  .43  calibre.  Under  the  previous  administration  all 
the  Peabody  rifles  belonging  to  the  State  —  about  2,000  in 
number  —  were  sent  to  the  Providence  Tool  Company,  and  a 
new  barrel  put  in  of  .45  calibre.  These  have  been  delivered 
during  the  year  and  have  been  issued  by  the  Quartermaster- 
General.  This  has  been  done  without  expense  to  the  State, 
except  for  transportation,  and  in  addition  to  giving  a  uni- 
formity of  calibre  in  the  arms  of  the  four  Regiments,  the 
improvement  in  the  shooting  qualities  of  the  Peabody 
rifles  is  particularly  noticeable.  The  Independent  Battalion 
is  at  present  armed  with  the  Springfield  .50  calibre  rifle» 
but  they  will  probably  be  rearmed  as  soon  as  our  quota  of 
rifles  is  drawn  from  the  U.  S.  Government. 

TARGET    PRACTICE. 

The  report  of  the  Brigade  Inspector  of  Target  Practice, 
which  accompanies  this  report,  is  one  of  much  interest,  and 
will  show  that  this  important  part  of  a  soldier's  duties  is 
receiving  its  full  share  of  attention  from  most  of  the  com- 
panies. All  but  three  companies  in  service  during  1879  have 
been  supplied  with  target  facilities,  and  only  eight  companies 
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have  failed  to  carry  out  the  system  of  classification  instituted 
by  my  predecessor  in  1877.  The  number  of  marksmen  who 
have  qualified  during  the  year,  is  567,  which  is  an  excess  of 
317  over  the  number  returned  in  1878.  Of  the  567  marks- 
men, 303  are  from  the  First  Regiment — a  gain  in  that  Reg- 
iment of  215  over  the  number  qualifying  last  year;  this 
excellent  record  demonstrates  what  energetic  and  faithful 
officers,  by  thorough  instruction  and  careful  practice,  can  do 
to  make  good  marksmen  from  men  who  one  year  ago  were 
novices  in  the  science  of  Target  Practice. 

Every  man  of  the  National  Guard  should  be  practiced  in 
target  firing,  and  I  am  gratified  that  its  importance  is  so 
readily  appreciated  by  nearly  every  commanding  officer.  I 
trust  the  returns  of  1880  will  show  that  all  the  companies 
have  carried  out  the  classification  as  required. 

The  Quartermaster-General  reports  an  issue  of  65,000  ball 
cartridges  to  the  National  Guard  during  the  year,  and  in 
addition  to  that  number,  8,500  have  been  sold  to  the  com- 
panies by  him.  This  does  not  show  the  entire  number  of 
cartridges  purchased  by  the  members  of  the  Guard,  as  many 
companies  buy  direct  from  the  manufactories  at  New  Haven 
and  Bridgeport  and  from  retail  dealers,  while  some  compa- 
nies have  purchased  tools  for  re-loading  the  shells. 

The  Target  competition  at  Quinnipiac  Range,  New  Haven, 
in  October,  which  was  originated  and  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  General  Smith,  was  very  successful,  the  Brigade 
Inspector  of  Target  Practice  reporting  that  every  Regiment 
was  represented,  and  thirty  out  of  thirty-nine  companies 
participated  in  the  Company  team  match.  Although  not  a 
part  of  the  State  system,  the  general  effect  of  meeting  once 
a  year  for  friendly  competition  should  be  encouraged.  The 
friends  of  the  National  Guard  testified  their  good  will  by 
contributing  a  large  number  of  valuable  prizes. 

PENSIONS. 

By  the  report  of  the  Assistant  Adjutant-General  on  the  pen- 
sion and  bounty  business  of  the  office,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
work  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  year,  principally 
by  the  Pension  Arrears  Bill  passed  by  the  Forty-fifth  Con- 
gress.    The  increase   is   not   in   consequence  of  the   appli- 
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cation  for  arrears  on  old  pensions,  but  arises  from  applicants 
for  original  invalid  pensions,  who  are  induced  to  apply  by 
reason  of  the  large  amount  of  arrears  in  case  their  claims  are 
successful. 

REVOLUTIONARY   RECORDS. 

I  transmit  herewith  copy  of  correspondence  between  this 
Department  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  at  Washing- 
ington  in  reference  to  the  revolutionary  records  of  the  State, 
which  were  loaned  to  the  General  Government  some  years 
ago.  These  records  were  desired  by  the  Government  to  en- 
able them  to  settle  claims  of  soldiers  and  their  heirs  of  that 
war,  and  have  undoubtedly  been  of  much  service  to  them, 
but  as  the  survivors  of  that  war  are  now  nearly,  if  not  quite 
all  dead,  I  am  in  hopes  that  I  shall  be  able  to  prevail  on  the 
Department  to  make  copies  of  the  rolls  and  return  the  origi- 
nals to  the  State. 

I  find  that  there  is  very  little  record  in  this  office  of  the 
part  performed  by  the  State  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  1 8 12,  and  I  think  the  vacancy  should  be  filled  by  all 
rolls  and  records  that  can  be  obtained  from  any  source : 

General  Headquarters  State  of  Connecticut. 
Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Hartford,  May  22,  1879. 
Sir  :  About  twenty  years  ago  this  State  loaned  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment all  of  its  muster  and  pay  rolls  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  rolls 
being  required  in  the  Land  Office  in  settlement  of  bounty  land  claims. 
The  rolls  I  suppose  to  be  now  in  your  Department,  and,  if  so,  will  you 
please  inform  me  what  steps  are  necessary  to  take  to  secure  their 
return  to  this  State. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed),         EDWARD   HARLAND, 

A  djutant-  General. 
Hon.  J.  A.  Bentley, 

Commissioner  of  Pensions, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Pension  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  25,  1879. 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  May  22d,  1879,  (herewith  enclosed,)  I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  a  thorough  and  careful  examination  of 
the  rolls  referred  to  by  you  has  been  made,  and  also  of  some  of  the 
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claims  for  pension  and  bounty  land  based  upon  service,  as  shown  by  said 
rolls,  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  the  rolls  could  be  returned  to  the 
State  authorities  without  detriment  to  the  General  Government,  and,  after 
such  examination,  it  has  been  determined  that  it  will  not  be  proper  to  re- 
turn them,  at  least  without  having  full  copies  made  for  preservation  in  this 
office.  In  almost  all  cases  these  rolls  contain  the  only  evidence  of  the 
service  on  which  the  pension  or  bounty  land  has  been  granted  by  this 
office,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  General  Government  should  have  under 
its  own  control,  for  such  references  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  required, 
either  the  originals  or  copies  of  the  evidence  on  which  Government 
moneys  have  been  paid  out  or  Government  lands  granted.  This  office 
will,  however,  gladly  return  the  rolls  to  the  State  as  soon  as  it  can  have 
copies  made,  but  at  present  a  competent  force  cannot  be  spared  from  the 
work  of  the  settlement  of  the  many  thousand  pending  pension  claims  to 
make  such  report. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  there  is  no.  evidence  in  this  office,  except  of  a 
traditional  nature,  that  the  rolls  referred  to  were  loaned  to  the  General 
Government  by  the  State  authorities,  although  it  is  generally  believed  that 
they  were  borrowed  by  the  War  Department  (when  this  office  was  in  that 
Department)  at  some  date  after  that  Department  was  destroyed  by  fire,  in 
the  year  1800;  but  if  the  rolls  now  here  were  borrowed,  it  must  have  been 
much  more  than  twenty  (20)  years  ago,  as  appears  from  endorsements  and 
notes  in  pension  and  bounty  land  claims.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the 
rolls  to  which  you  refer  are  others  than  those  on  file  here  and  that  they 
are  to  be  found  in  the  office  of  the  third  Auditor,  or  of  the  second  Audi- 
tor of  the  Treasury.  Many  rolls  of  different  States  are  filed  in  those 
offices  as  vouchers  in  the  accounts  presented  by  the  States  against  the 
General  Government,  although  it  appears  that  the  principal  account  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  "  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  calling  out  the  militia 
during  the  late  war"  was  settled  in  the  year  1817 — much  more  than 
twenty  years  ago. 

I  have  delayed,  until  this  late  date,  making  a  reply  to  your  letter  in 
order  that  I  might  have  a  thorough  search  made  through  the  rolls  and 
records  of  this  office,  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
copies  of  the  rolls  before  returning  them,  and  how  much  time  and  labor  it 
would  take  to  make  the  copies,  and  that  search  has  been  considerably 
delayed  by  the  other  work  of  the  office. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed,)    J.  A.  BENTLEY,  Commissioner. 

Gen'l  EDWARD  HARLAND, 

Adjutant-General  State  of  Connecticut, 

Hartford,  Conn. 
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BATTLE    FLAGS. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  last  General  Assembly,  the  Comp- 
troller, Adjutant  General  and  Quartermaster  General  were 
created  a  board  to  have  charge  of  the  battle  flags  of  the  State. 
They  were  directed  to  have  suitable  cases  erected  in  the  Cap- 
itol, and  to  have  the  flags  placed  therein.  Under  the  resolu- 
tion, cases  were  contracted  for  and  located  in  the  west  vesti- 
bule of  the  Capitol,  and  on  the  17th  day  of  September  the 
flags  were  taken  from  the  Arsenal  and  placed  therein. 

The  feeling  was  general  that  there  should  be  some  public 
ceremonies  on  the  occasion  of  the  transfer  of  the  flags. 

Over  10,000  Veterans  in  line,  with  representations  from  the 
various  departments  of  the  State  Government,  and  distin- 
guished officers  from  abroad,  escorted  by  the  First  Regiment 
of  the  National  Guard,  the  whole  under  command  of  General 
Joseph  R.  Hawley  as  Marshal,  formed  on  the  Park  and 
marched  to  the  Arsenal,  where  each  regiment  and  battery 
received  the  flags  which  it  carried  during  the  war.  The  line 
then  returned  and  the  Veterans  were  formed  facing  the  north 
front  of  the  Capitol,  when  General  Hawley  made  presenta- 
tion of  the  flags  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor.  After  the 
Governor's  response,  the  flags  of  each  regiment  were  saluted 
by  cannon  and  drum  and  deposited  in  their  permanent  rest- 
ing place. 

The  Veterans  were  bountifully  entertained  by  the  citizens 
of  Hartford,  and  more  than  100,000  people  of  the  State  tes- 
tified their  interest  by  their  presence. 

ACCOMPANYING  PAPERS. 

I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following  tables 
and  papers  which  accompany  this  report : 

1.  Roster  of  National  Guard. 

2.  Abstract  of  Muster  Rolls  of  1879. 

3.  Table  showing  enlistments  and  discharges  during  the 
year. 

4.  Military  enrollment. 
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5.  Reports   of  Brigade   Inspector,  Brigade  Inspector  of 
Target  Practice,  and  Examining  Board. 

6.  Report  of  the  Pension  and  Bounty  business. 

7.  General  Orders  issued  during  the  year. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  HARLAND, 

A  dju  ta  n  t-  General. 
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ROSTER. 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  AND   STAFF. 
Comma?ider-in-Chief, 

CHARLES   B.    ANDREWS,  Litchfield. 

Adjutant- General — Rank,  Brigadier-General.  Date  of  Rank 
EDWARD  HARLAND,  Norwich,  Jan.    10,  1879. 

Quartermaster-General —  Rank,  Brigadier-General. 
LEVERETT  W.  WESSELLS,  Litchfield,  Jan.    10,  1879. 

Surgeon-General —  Rank,  Brigadier-General. 
HORACE  S.  FULLER,  Hartford,  Jan.    10,  1879. 

Commissary-General —  Rank,  Brigadier- General. 
WILLIAM  H.  BULKELEY,  Hartford,  Jan.    10,  1879. 

Paymaster-General  —  Rank,  Brigadier-General. 
FRANK  D.  SLOAT,  New  Haven,  Jan.    10,  1879. 

Aides  to  the  Commander-in-Chief — Rank,  Colonel. 

CHARLES  L.  DEAN,  Ashford,  Jan.  10.  I879. 

WILBUR  F.  COE,  Winsted,  Jan.  10,  1879. 

CHARLES  EVARTS,  Salisbury,  Jan.  10,  1879, 

CHARLES  T.  MORSE,  New  Haven,  Jan.  10,  1879. 

Assistant  Adjutatit-General — Rank,  Lieutenant- Colonel. 
SIMEON  J.  FOX,  New  Haven,  May  10,  1869. 

Assistant  Quartermaster-General —  Rank,  Major. 
THE  RON  C.  SWAN,  Hartford,  May  14,  1873. 
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CONNECTICUT  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

Brigadier-General.  Date  of  Rank 

STEPHEN  R.  SMITH,  New  Haven,  July    6,    1878. 

Brigade  Adjutant  —  Rank,  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
LEWIS  L.  MORGAN,  New  Haven,  July    6,    1878. 

Brigade  Inspector — Rank,  Major. 
JOHN  B.  CLAPP,  Hartford,  July    6,    1878. 

Brigade  Quartermaster — Rank,  Major. 
THOMAS  L.  WATSON,  Bridgeport,  Jan.   30,  1879. 

Brigade  Commissary  —  Rank,  Major. 
SAMUEL  C.  WALDRON,  Stonington,  July    6,    1878. 

Brigade  Inspector  of  Target  Practice  —  Rank,  Major. 
JAMES  E.  STETSON,  New  Haven,  Sept.  13,  1877. 

Aides-de  Camp —  Rank,  Captain. 

GEORGE  D.  GOODRICH,  Vernon,  Dec.     6,  1875. 

WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON,  Bridgeport,  Mar.  29,  1879. 


ARTILLERY. 

First  Section. 

Rank.  Name.  Residence.  Date  of  Rank. 

1st  Lieutenant,  William  H.  Lee,  Guilford,  Nov.  16,  1874. 

2d  Lieutenant,    William  T.  Foote,         Guilford,  May   29,1875. 

Second  Section. 

1st  Lieutenant,  H.  Hubbard  Kelsey,      Clinton,  Feb.   10,  1879. 

id  Lieutenant,    Holcomb  N.  Jones,         Clinton,  Feb.   10,1879. 
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FIRST  REGIMENT. 

Colonel.  Date  of  Rank. 

LUCIUS  A.  BARBOUR,  Hartford,  June  26,  1878. 

Lieutenant-  Colonel. 
WILLIAM  E.  CONE,  Hartford,  June  26,  1878. 

Major. 
ARTHUR  L.  GOODRICH,  Hartford,  June  26,  1878. 

A  djtitant — Rank,  Captain. 
JOHN  K.  WILLIAMS,  Hartford,  Aug.    3,   1878. 

Quartermaster —  Rank,  First  Lieutenant. 
RICHARD  O.  CHENEY,  South  Manchester,  Aug.    3,  1878. 

Paymaster  —  Rank,  First  Lieutenant. 
WILLIAM  B.  McCRAY,  Hartford,  Aug.  23,  1878. 

Surgeon  —  Rank,  Major. 
GEORGE  W.  AVERY,  Hartford,  '  Aug.    3,   1878. 

Assistant  Surgeon  —  Rank,  First  Lieutenant. 
HARMON  G.  HOWE,  Hartford,  Aug.  23,  1878. 

Inspector  of  Target  Practice  —  Rank,  Captain. 
JABEZ  L.  WOODBRIDGE,  North  Manchester,  Jan.    19,  1877. 

Chaplain. 
JAMES  W.  COOPER,  New  Britain,  Aug.  30,  1878. 


Company  A. 

Rank.                                   Name.  Residence.  Date  of  Rank. 

Captain,             William  Westphal,  Hartford,  Mar.  15,  1877. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Edward  Schulze,  Hartford,  Feb.   17,  1874. 

id  Lieutenant,    Henry  F.  Smith,  Hartford,  Mar.  15,  1877. 

Company  B. 

Captain,             Patrick  J.  Moran,  Hartford,  Aug.  22,  1879. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Thomas  F.  Flanigan,  Hartford,  Aug.  22,  1879. 

2d  Lieutenant,    Patrick  H.  Smith,  Hartford,  Aug.  22,  1879. 
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Company  C. 

Rank.  Name.  Residence. 

Captain,  Thomas  J.  Rigney,  Rockville, 

1st  Lieutenant,  George  F.  Talcott,       Rockville, 
zd  Lieutenant,   John  Abbey,  Rockville, 


Date  of  Rank. 

Dec.  12,  7879. 
May  22,  1879. 
May  22,  1879. 


Company  D. 

Captain,             Augustus  N.  Bennett,  New  Britain,  Nov.  20,  1877. 

1st  Lieutenant,  John  C.  Bingham,            New  Britain,  Jan.      5,  1875. 

id  Lieutenant,    Willliam  H.  Parr,         New  Britain,  Feb.   20,  1879. 

Company  E. 

Captain,             Charles  B.  Erichson,    New  Britain,  Mar.  25,  1872. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Fred  M.  Hemenway,      New  Britain,  Aug.     6,1877. 

zd  Lieutenant,   J.  Lester  Osgood,           New  Britain,  Aug.     6,1877. 

Company  F. 

Captain,             John  L.  White,                Hartford,  Oct.      6,  1868. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Levi  Hotchkiss,              Hartford,  Sept.    4,1871. 

zd  Lieutenant,    George  E.  Lee,                Hartford,  June  24,  1878. 

Company  G. 

Captain,             Arthur  B.  Keeney,        S.  Manchester,  Sept.     1,  1879. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Arthur  J.  Wetherell,  Manchester,  Sept.    1,  1879. 

id  Lieutenant,    Thos.  H.  Montgomery,  Manchester,  Sept.    1,1879. 

Company  H. 

Captain,             William  M.  Clark,         Hartford,  June   10,  1879. 

1st  Lieutenant,  George  A.  Cornell,       Hartford,  June   10,  1879. 

id  Lieutenant,    Henry  Simon,  Jr.,           Hartford,  June   10,  1879. 


Company  I. 


Captain,  Joseph  Reed, 

1st  Lieutenant,  William  Bake, 

id  Lieutenant,    Hermon  W.  Butler, 


Windsor  Locks,  Oct.  15,  1878. 
East  Windsor,  Oct.  15,  1878. 
Windsor  Locks,  Oct.    15,  1878. 


Company  K. 

Captain,             Thomas  M.  Smith,           Hartford,  Feb.    10,  1879. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Charles  E.  Thompson,  Hartford,  Feb.    10,  1879. 

zd  Lieutenant,   Samuel  O.  Prentice,     Hartford,  Feb.   10,  1879. 
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SECOND  REGIMENT. 

Colonel.  Date  of  Rank. 

CHARLES  P.  GRAHAM,  Middletown,  July    15,  1878. 

Lieutenant-Colonel. 
JOSIAH  N.  BACON,  New  Haven,  Sept.    3,  1875. 

Major. 
CARL  G.  ENGEL,  New  Haven,  July    15,  1878. 

Adjutant — Rank,  Captain. 
RUSSELL  THOMPSON,  New  Haven,  Jan.      2,  1875. 

Quartermaster  —  Rank,  First  Lieutenant. 
CLAYTON  H.  REDFIELD,  New  Haven,  Sept.  30,  1878. 

Paymaster — Rank,  First  Lieutenant. 
EDWARD  S.  HAYDEX,  VVaterbury,  Sept.  30,  1878. 

Surgeon  —  Rank,  Major. 
EVELYN  L.  BISSELL,  New  Haven,  Feb.    28,  1876. 

Assistant  Surgeon  —  Rank,  First  Lieutenant. 
GEORGE  L.  BEARDSLEY,  Birmingham,  Feb.     8,  1878. 

Inspector  0/  Target  Practice  —  Rank,  Captain. 

Chaplain. 
SAMUEL  D.  McCONNELL,  Middletown,  Sept.  30,  1878. 

Company  A. 

Rank.  Name.  Residence.  Date  of  Rank. 

Captain,  Frederick  A.  Spencer,  Waterbury,  Feb.    19,  1877. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Francis  H.  Smith,  Waterbury,  June  26,1876. 

zd  Lieutenant,   Frank  R.  White,  Waterbury,  June  26,  1876. 

Company  B. 

Captain,  Frank  W.  Tiesing,  New  Haven,        Aug.   14,  1878. 

\st  Lieutenant,  Henry  Phillipe,  New  Haven,        April  12,  1876. 

zd  Lieutenant,    Gustave  V.  Engel,  New  Haven,        July      1,1878. 
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Company  C. 

Rank.                                   Name.                                       Residence.  Date  of  Rank. 

Captain,             Maurice  F.  Brennan,  New  Haven,  Dec.     4,  1874. 

1st  Lieutenant,  John  Carberry,  New  Haven,  Dec.     4,  1874. 

zd Lietttenant,    Edward  Lynn,  New  Haven,  Nov.  16,  1875. 

Company  D. 

Captain,             Henry  D.  Phillips,  New  Haven,  Dec.   21,  1874. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Luzerne  I.  Thomas,  New  Haven,  Mar.   22,1877. 

2d  Lieutenant,    George  Lawrence,  New  Haven,  Aug.  20,  1879. 

Company  E. 

Captain,              Henry  R.  Loomis,  New  Haven,  Nov.     4,  1878. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Samuel  A.  Downes,  New  Haven,  Mar.     1,1875. 

2.d  Lieutenant,    Charles  W.  Bogue,  New  Haven,  Nov.    4,  1878. 

Company  F. 

Captain,              George  S.  Arnold,  New  Haven,  July    28,  1879. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Arthur  M.  Howarth,  New  Haven,  Mar.  24,  1879. 

■zd  Lieutenant,  Frank  A.  Bowman,  New  Haven,  Dec.     1,  1879. 

Company  G. 

Captain,             Charles  R.  Bannon,  Waterbury,  Sept.  25,  1871. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Thomas  White,  Waterbury,  Aug.   11,1879. 

zd  Lieutenant,   James  Horigan,  Waterbury,  Aug.  11,  1879. 

Company  H. 

Captain,             Frederick  E.  Camp,  Middletown,  Aug.   11,  1876. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Henry  J.  Bacon,  Middletown,  Jan.      8,1875. 

zd  Lieutenant,    Frank  E.  Nourse,  Middletown,  Sept.  20,  1875. 

Company  I. 

Captain,             Henry  B.  Wood,  Meriden,  April    5,  1877. 

1st  Lieutenant,  John  N.  Lane,  Meriden,  April    5,  1877. 

zd  Lieutenant,    Alfred  Smith,  Meriden,  Jan.    24,  1878. 

Company  K. 

Captain,             William  N.  Mix,  Wallingford,  Feb.     1,  1877. 

1st  Lieutenant,  George  G.  LaBarnes,  Wallingford,  Dec.   26,1878. 

zd  Lieutenant,   Charles  O.  Norton,  Wallingford,  May     8,  1879. 
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THIRD   REGIMENT. 

Colonel.  Date  of  Rank. 

WILLIAM  H.  TUBBS,  New  London,  Mar.     6,  1878. 

Lieutenant-Colonel. 
EDWARD  P.  KING,  Putnam,  Mar.     6,  1878. 

Major. 
HENRY  W.  JOHNSON,  Putnam,  Mar.     6,  1878. 

Adjutant — Rank,  Captain. 
GEORGE  HAVENS,  New  London,  Feb.    18,  1879. 

Quartermaster — Rank,  First  Lieutenant. 
GEORGE  W.  PHILLIPS,  Willimantic,  Mar.  30,  1878. 

Paymaster  —  Rank,  First  Lieutenant. 
JOSEPH  W.  GILBERT,  Norwich,  Feb.    14,  1874. 

Surgeon  —  Rank,  Major. 
CHARLES  M.  CARLETON,  Norwich,  Mar.  30,  1878. 

Assistant  Surgeon  —  Rank,  First  Lieutenant. 
WILLIAM  B.  YOUNG,  Norwich,  Oct.    28,  1871. 

Inspector  of  Target  Practice  —  Rank,  Captain. 
ALONZO  W.  SHOLES,  New  London,  Mar.  30,  1878. 

Chaplain. 
EDWARD  W.  BACON,  New  London,  Mar.  30,  1878. 

Company  A. 

Rank.  Name.  Residence.  Date  of  Rank. 

Captain,  John  H.  Hoxie,  Mystic  Bridge,    Feb.    11,1876. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Henry  J.  Hill,  Mystic  River,       Oct.      1,1879. 

zd  Lieutenant,   William  C.  Jones,  Mystic  River,      Oct.      1,  1879. 

Company  B. 

Captain,  Michael  Twomey,  Pawcatuck,  June     7,  1877. 

1st  Lieutenant,  James  O'Sullivan,  Pawcatuck,  Aug.   18,  1879. 

2d  Lieutenant,    Daniel  Keleher,  Pawcatuck,  Ang.   18,  1879. 
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Company  C. 

Rank.                                      Name.                                         Residence.  Date  of  Rank. 

Captain,             James  J.  McCord,            Norwich,  Feb.     2,1875. 

1st  Lieutettant,  William  F.  Bidwell,     Norwich,  May   28,1878. 

id  Lieutenant,   Arthur  L.  Story,          Norwich,  Dec.  22,  1879. 

Company  D. 

» 

'Captain,             William  H.  Bentley,     New  London,  May   12,  1873. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Fred'k  E.  St.  Clare,     New  London,  Nov.  12,  1877. 

id  Lieutenant,    William  M.  Mason,        New  London,  July      8,  1878. 

Company  E. 

Captain,             Herbert  R.  Chappell,  Willimantic,  May    14,  1875. 

xst  Lieutenant,  Frank  S.  Fowler,           Willimantic,  Aug.  18,1876. 

id  Lieutenant,   Alexander  L.  Fuller,  Willimantic,  Aug.  18,  1876. 

Company  F. 

Captain,             George  Warren,            Putnam,  Feb.   20,  1879. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Henry  E.  Leach,             Putnam,  Feb.   20,1879. 

id  Lieutenant,   James  Arthur,                 Putnam,  Feb.  20,  1879. 

Company  G. 

Captain,             Otis  Fisher,                     Putnam,  May    15,1879. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Selwin  E.  Rowe,              Putnam,  May    15,1879. 

id  Lietitenant,    Daniel  G.  Arnold,         Putnam,  July    29,  1879. 

Company  H. 

Captain,             William  I.  Hyde,            Plainfield,  Mar.     7,  1876. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Seth  C.  Spaulding,        So.  Killingly,  June   10,  1876. 

2d  Lieutenant,   Lucian  R.  Burleigh,      Plainfield,  June   10,  1876. 

Company  I. 

Captain,             Abner  N.  Sterry,            New  London,  Feb.    18,  1879. 

1st  Lieutenant,  J.  Emerson  Harris,        New  London,  Nov.  19,  1878. 

id  Lieutenant,   William  A.  Mercer,      New  London,  Nov.  19,  1878. 

Company  K. 

Captain,             Daniel  A.  O'Neil,          Willimantic,  Aug.  21,  1879. 

1st  Lieutenant,  James  D.  Willis,             Willimantic,  Aug.  21,  1879. 

id  Lieutenant,    William  S.  Pomeroy,     Willimantic,  Aug.  21,  1879. 
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FOURTH  REGIMENT. 

Colonel.  Date  of  Rank. 

GEORGE  S.  CROFUT,  Bethel,  Oct.    12,  1878. 

Lieutenant-  Colofiel. 
HENRY  SKINNER,  Winsted,  Oct.     12,  1878. 

Major. 
CHARLES  E.  DOTY,  Norwalk,  Jan.      8,  1879. 

A  djutant  —  Rank,  Captain. 
DAVID  T.  HUBBELL,  Bethel,  Aug.  21,  1871. 

Quartermaster —  Ratik,  First  Lieutenant. 


Paymaster — Rank,  First  Lieutenant. 

GEORGE  S.  ROVVE,  Winsted,  Nov.     2,  1878. 

Surgeon  —  Rank,  Major. 

GEORGE  F.  LEWIS,  Bridgeport,  July    31,  1876. 

Assistant  Surgeon  —  Rank,  First  Lieutenant. 

WILLIAM  C.  BURKE,  Jr.,  South  Norwalk,  May   28,  1877. 

Inspector  of  Target  Practice  —  Rank,  Captain. 

SAMUEL  C.  KINGMAN,  Bridgeport,  July    31,  1876. 

Chaplain. 

GEORGE  A.  PARKINGTON,  New  Haven,  May    28,  1877. 

Company  A. 

Rank.  Name.  Residence.  Date  of  Rank. 

Captain,  Frederick  Cole,  Reading,  Feb.    10,  1879. 

1  st  Lieutenant,  William  F.  Hoyt,  Bethel,  Feb.    10,1879. 

■2d  Lieutenant,    George  S.  Ferry,  Bethel,  Feb.    10,  1879. 

Company  B. 

Captain,  Charles  A.  Blakeman,  Bridgeport,  Nov.  21,  1876. 

1st  Lieutenant,  George  W.  Cornell,      Bridgeport,  Nov.  21,  1876. 
2.d  Lieutenant,    Francis  A.  King,             Bridgeport,  Nov.  21,  1876. 
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Company  C. 

Rank.                                   Name.                                       Residence.  Date  of  Rank. 

Captain,             William  W.  Studwell,  Stamford,  Feb.   11,1878. 

\st  Lieutenant,  Elias  E.  Palmer,  Stamford,  Feb.   11,1878. 

2d  Lieutenant,   Abraham  M.  Horton,  Stamford,  Dec.    12,  1878. 

Company  D. 

Captain,             James  C.  Crowe,  So.  Norwalk,  July    19,  1871. 

1  st  Lieutenant,  Addison  A.  Betts,  So.  Norwalk,  May    14,  1875. 

2d  Lieutenant,    Edward  F.  Jennings,  So.  Norwalk,  June     1,1877. 

Company  E. 

Captain,             Edward  N.  Goodwin,  Bridgeport,  Jan.    31,  1868. 

1st  Lieutenant,  James  Sheridan,  Bridgeport,  Feb.  24,  1879. 

2d  Lieutenant,   James  Donnelly,  Bridgeport,  Feb.   25,  1876. 

Company  F. 

Captain,             Frederick  D.  Knapp,  Greenwich,  Jan.    16,  1879. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Victor  H.  Russell,  Greenwich,  Jan.     16,1879. 

2d  Lieutenant,    George  E.  Scofield,  Greenwich,  Sept.  18,  1879. 

Company  G. 

Captain,             George  C.  Comes,  Danbury,  Jan.     14,  1878. 

1st  Lieutenant,  George  A.  Vibbert,  Danbury,  April    8,  1878. 

2d  Lieutenant,   James  Hyatt,  Danbury,  July      1,  1878. 

Company  H. 

Captain,             Alex'r  B.  Shumway,  Litchfield,  Nov.     8,  1871. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Samuel  Cone,  Litchfield,  Nov.   14,1879. 

2d  Lieutenant,    Franklin  P.  Perkins,  Litchfield,  Nov.  14,  1879. 

Company  I. 

Captain,             Jos.  H.  C.  Bachelder,  Winsted,  May     7,  1877. 

1st  Lieutenant,  John  H.  Slocum,  Winsted,  Jan.    29,  1879. 

2d  Lieutenant,    Edward  Finn,  Winsted,  Jan.    29,  1879. 

Company  K. 

Captain,             Henry  M.  Blakeslee,  Stratford,  Nov.  18,  1878. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Charles  Wilcoxson,  Stratford,  Nov.  18,1878. 

2d  Lieutenant,   James  W.  Scofield,  Stratford,  Nov.  18,  1878. 
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INDEPENDENT  BATTALION  (Colored). 

Major.  Date  of  Rank. 

WILLIAM  H.  LAYNE,  Jr.,  New  Haven,  Aug.  28,  1879. 

A djutant  —  Rank,  Captain. 

CHARLES  S.  TATTEN,  Norwich,  Dec.  20,  1879. 

Quarter?naster — Rank,  First  Lieutenant. 

JOSHUA  L.  HOWARD,  New  Haven,  Dec.  20,  1879. 

Assistant  Surgeon  —  Rank,  First  Lieutenant. 

COURTLANDT  V.  R.  CREED,  New   Haven,  Dec.  20,  1879. 

Company  A. 

Rank.                                   Name.                                        Residence.  Date  of  Rank. 

Captain,             Thomas  J.  Griffin,          New  Haven,  May  20,  1879. 

1st  Lieutenant,  George  W.  Ladieu,         New  Haven,  May  20,1879. 

2d  Lieutenant,    Henry  Bell,                     New  Haven,  May  20,1879. 

Company  B. 

Captain,             Lloyd  G.  Seymour,         Hartford,  May  21,  1879. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Barney  W.  Holden,       Hartford,  May  21,1879. 

2d  Lieutenant,    L.  Eugene  Seymour,       Hartford,  May  21,  1879. 

Company  C. 

Captain,             Frank  M.  Welch,           Bridgeport,  May  27,  1879. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Robert  Butler,               Bridgeport,  Sept.  25,  1879. 

2d  Lieutenant,   William  R.  Kennard,    Bridgeport,  May  27,  1879. 

Company  D. 

Captain,             John  Williams,                Norwich,  Dec.  20,  1879. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Luther  Harris,               Norwich,  Dec.  20,1879. 

2d  Lieutenant,   Andrew  Marshall,       Norwich,  Dec.  20,  1879. 


JUDGE  ADVOCATES. 

First  Regimental  District.  Date  of  Rank. 

Major  THOMAS  McMANUS,  Hartford,  July    17,  1872. 

Second  Regimental  District. 
Major  H.  LYNDE  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  June  18,  1872. 

Third  Regimental  District. 

Fourth  Regimental  District. 
Major  SAMUEL  FESSENDEN,  Stamford,  Aug.  30,  1872. 
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Field,  Staff  and 

Band 

Company  A.  . . 
Company  B .  .  . 
Company  C .  .  . 
Company  D  .  .  . 
Company  E .  . 
Company  F . . . . 
Company  G.  . 
Company  H . .  . 
Company  I  .  .  , 
Company  K  .  . 

Total 


Hartford 

Hartford 

Hartford 

Rockville 

New  Britain 

New  Britain 

Hartford     

South  Manchester. 

Hartford 

Windsor  Locks 
Hartford 


£l£ 


40 


124 


3° 


656     - 


Aggregate. 


1879. 


29 
61 
64 
65 
64 
82 

79 

7i 
82 

55 


734 


35 
61 

57 
.51 
68 
60 

65 
61 

70 


576 


Second  Regiment. 


Locality. 

Present. 

Absent. 

Aggregate. 

-0 

c 

'em 

E  0 
0 

0 

B  fe 

c   0 

0 

Z 

e 

3 
S 

I 
I 

2 
I 

2 

2 
2 
I 

2 

H 

30 
3i 
39 
3i 
35 
25 
33 
r9 
37 
38 

3i8 

0 

H 
12 

47 
47 
54 
46 

53 
40 
48 
30 
52 
52 

481 

O 

I 

I 

a 
S 

13 

~c 

W 

I 
13 

6 

15 
12 
10 
12 
22 
42 

7 
10 

150 

0 
h 

I 

13 

6 

15 
12 
10 
12 
22 
43 
7 
10 

151 

1879. 

13 

60 

53 
69 

58 
63 
52 
70 

73 

59 
62 

1878. 

Field,  Staff  and 

Band 

Company  A  .  . . 
Company  B. . . . 
Company  C .  . . . 
Company  D  .  .  . 
Company  E  . .  . 
Company  F  . . . 
Company  G  .  .  . 
Company  H  . .  . 
Company  I .  .  .  . 
Company  K  . .  . 

Middletown .... 

Waterbury 

New  Haven 

New  Haven 

New  Haven 

New  Haven 

New  Haven  .... 

Waterbury 

Middletown..  . . . 

Meriden 

Wallingford 

9 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

2 

3 
2 

3 
3 

37 

3 
13 
12 
10 
11 

13 
11 
10 
8 
10 
11 

112 

H 
60 

63 
65 
57 
77 
56 

57 
44 
62 

5i 

Total 

632 

606 
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Third  Regiment. 


Field,  Staff  and 

Band 

Company  A  .  .  . 
Company  B .  . . . 
Company  C. .  .  . 
Company  D  .  .  . 
Company  E  .  .  . 
Company  F. .  .  . 
Company  G  .  .  . 
Company  H  .  .  . 
Company  I . . . . 
Company  K  .  .  . 

Total 


New  London . . 
Mystic  Bridge. 
Pawcatuck    . . . 

Norwich 

New  London . . 
Willimantic.  .  . 

Putnam 

Putnam 

Danielsonville  . 
New  London. . 
Willimantic.  .  . 


32 


109 


19 
.32 
28 

26 
42 

31 

28 

13 

34 
36 

289 


31 

33 
48 

43 
4' 
56 
47 
42 
21 
47 
S3 

462 


1 

31 
20 

13 
1 1 

20 

13 

30 
46 

7 
7 

199 


207 


Aggregate. 


1S79. 


36 
64 

68 

57 
52 
76 
61 
72 
68 

55 
60 

669 


1S7S. 


35 
7i 
68 
60 
49 
55 
57 
68 

73 
5i 


537 


Fourth  Regiment. 


LOCALITV. 

Present. 

Absent. 

Aggregate. 

■a 

c 
0  „• 

E  ■£ 

S   ° 
0 

E    ■ 
E   g 

c   0 

0 

Z 

42 

41 
20 

33 
36 
13 
37 
21 

33 
39 

315 

0 

H 
31 

55 
57 
3i 

47 
50 
22 

5° 
32 
49 

55 

479 

si 

O 

3 
1 

1 
5 

c 

5 

-id 

"c 
W 

I 

12 

9 
30 
27 
26 

33 

15 
21 
16 
10 

20: 

0 

H 

4 
13 

9 
3° 
28 
26 
33 
15 
21 
16 
10 

205 

1879. 

35 
68 

66 

61 

75 
76 
55 
65 
53 
65 
65 

1878. 

Field,  Staff  and 
Band 

Bethel 

7 
2 

3 
3 

2 

3 
3 
3 
2 

3 

3 

34 

6 

10 

13 

7 

10 

10 

5 

9 

7 

12 

11 

100 

18 
I 

I 
2 
I 
I 
I 
2 
I 
2 

30 

34 
55 
65 
52 
58 
69 
64 
61 

58 
62 

53 

Company  A  . .  . 
Company  B .  . . . 
Company  C...  . 
Company  D  . .  . 
Company  E  .  .  . 
Company  F...  . 
Company  G  .  .  . 
Company  H  . .  . 
Company  I    , 
Company  K  . .  . 

Bethel 

Bridgeport 

Stamford    

South  Norvvalk . . 

Bridgeport 

Greenwich 

Litchfield   

Winsted 

Stratford 

Total 

684 

631 
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Locality. 

Present. 

Absent. 

Aggregate. 

-3 

c 
0   « 

6    . 
6  ™ 

B 

co- 

« 

c 
S 

6  ° 
0 

CJ 

c   0 
2 

3 
S 

rn 

0 

1 
0 

£ 

1879. 
I 

1878. 

Field  and  Staff. 

New  Haven 

I 

_ 

_ 

_ 

I 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Company  A  . .  . 
Company  B  .  .  . 
Company  C  .  .  . 
Company  D  .  . . 

New  Haven 

Hartford 

2 

3 

2 

3 

12 
13 
13 
13 

I 

2 
I 
2 

43 
S3 
39 
35 

58 
71 

55 
53 

I 

I 

5 

7 

16 

5 

6 

7 

17 

5 

64 

78 
72 
58 

- 

Bridgeport 

Norwich 

- 

Total 

Total 

11 

51 

6 

170 

238 

2 

33 

35 

273 

- 

Artillery. 


Locality. 

Present. 

Absent. 

Aggregate. 

"3 

a 

O     co 

e  £ 

0  ° 

CJ 

0   ?: 

c   0 
0 
2 

c 

3 

s 

> 

£ 

0 

c 

6 

"3 
C 

w 

£ 

1879. 

1878. 

First  Section . . 
Second  Section. 

Guilford 

Clinton 

2 
2 

4 

7 
7 

14 

- 

18 
13 

.    3i 

27 

22 

— 

15 
13 

28 

15 

13 

28 

42 

35 

77 

37 

Total 

Total 

49 

37 

Recapitulation. 


Locality. 

Present. 

Absent. 

Aggregate. 

a 

O     CO 

eifi 

e  0 
0 

CJ 

B  „■ 

0  8 

°se 

0 
2 

c 
3 

0 

0 

c 

E 

•3 

w 

0 

1879. 

1878. 

Brigadier- Gen- 
eral and  staff. 
1st  Regiment. . 
2d  Regiment. . 
3d   Regiment. . 
4th  Regiment.  . 
Indp.  Battalion 
Artillery 

New  Haven 

1st  Cong.  District. 
2d    Cong.  District. 
3d    Cong.  District. 
4th  Cong.  District. 

2d    Cong.  District. 

8 
40 
37 
32 
34 
11 

4 
166 

124 
112 
I09 
IOO 
51 
14 

510 

30 
14 
32 
30 

6 

462 
318 
289 

315 
I70 

31 

8 
656 
481 
462 

479 

238 

49 

1 

8 

5 

2 

78 
150 
199 

200 

33 

28 

688 

78 

151 

207 
205 

35 
28 

8 

734 
632 
669 
684 
273 
77 

8 
576 
606 

587 
631 

37 

Total 

112 

1585 

2373 

704307  7 

2445 

26 
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[3-] 


TABLE 

OF 

ENLISTMENTS    AND    DISCHARGES    IN    1879. 
First  Regiment. 


Non-Commissioned  Staff  and  Band, 

Company  A 

Company  B 

Company  C 

Company  D 

Company  E 

Company  F 

Company  G 

Company  H 

Company  I 

Company  K 

Total 


4 

22 

5° 
39 
4i 
42 

36 
37 
38 

24 

94 


427 


Discharged. 


10 

20 
41 
25 
42 
20 

23 

26 
26 

17 
12 


262 


Term  of  service 

expires  previous  to 

Dec.  1,  1880. 


IO 

3 
9 
9 
4 
5 


42 


Second  Regiment. 


Discharged. 


Term  of  service 
expires  previous  to 


Non-Commissioned  Staff  and  Band 

Company  A 

Company  B 

Company  C 

Company  D 

Company  E 

Company  F 

Company  G 

Company  H 

Company  I 

Company  K 

Total 


31 
26 

22 

24 
11 

29 
33 
23 

3° 


3 
18 

4i 
22 

19 

38 
13 

14 

4 

27 

18 


6 

4 
8 

7 
13 
11 

7 
7 
6 

2 


250 


217 


7' 
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Discharged. 


Term  of  service 

expires  previous  to 

Dec.  I,  1880. 


Non-Commissioned  Staff  and  Band. 

Company  A 

Company  B    , 

Company  C 

Company  D 

Company  E 

Company  F 

Company  G 

Company  H 

Company  I 

Company  K 

Total     


3 
28 
12 

22 
14 
35 
25 
24 
18 

33 

60 


274 


3 
34 
10 
26 
1.0 
12 
20 
18 
22 
30 


185 


57 


Fourth  Regiment. 


Non-Commissioned  Staff  and  Band. 

Company  A 

Company  B 

Company  C 

Company  D 

Company  E 

Company  F . 

Company  G 

Company  H 

Company  I 

Company  K 

Total 


16 

40 
16 

19 
32 
11 
11 
28 
9 
23 
28 


233 


Discharged. 


17 
26 

13 
IO 

IS 

4 
17 
23 
13 
*9 
IS 


172 


Term  of  service 

expires  previous  to 

Dec.  1,  1880. 


I 
II 
12 

I 
IO 


85 


Artillery. 


Enlisted. 

Discharged. 

Term  of  service 

expires  previous  to 

Dec.  1,  1880. 

First  Section 

13 

35 

8 

4 

Second  Section 

Total , 

48 

8 

4 

28 
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MILITARY  ENROLLMENT. 
HARTFORD  COUNTY. 


No.  of  Persons 

assessed  Commutation 

tax  of  $2. 


Hartford 

Avon 

Berlin 

Bloomfield. .  . . 

Bristol 

Burlington 

Canton 

East  Hartford  . 
East  Granby . . 
East  Windsor. 

Enfield 

Farmington .  . 
Glastonbury.  .  . 

Granby 

Hartland  .... 
Manchester.  . . 
Marlborough  .  . 
New  Britain . . . 
Newington.  . . . 
Plainville  .... 
Rocky  Hill  . . . 

Simsbury 

Southington  .  . . 
South  Windsor 

Suffield 

West  Hartford 
Wethersfield . . 

Windsor 

Windsor  Locks 

Total..  . 
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TOLLAND  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 

Inactive  Militia. 

No.  of  persons 

assessed  Commutation 

tax  of  $2. 

Tolland 

IO9 
70 

66 

239 
88 

138 
102 
198 
167 
516 
81 
124 
893 

70 

45 

45 

181 

67 
114 

83 
137 
138 
324 

Bolton 

Columbia 

Ellington 

Hebron 

Mansfield 

Somers 

Stafford 

Union 

46 
88 

Willington 

Vernon 

555 

Total 

2,791 

1,893 

3Q 
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NEW  HAVEN  COUNTY. 


New  Haven  . . . 

Branford 

Bethany 

Beacon  Falls . . 

Cheshire 

Derby 

East  Haven . . . 

Guilford 

Hamden 

Madison 

Meriden  .. 
Middlebury    . . 

Milford 

Naugatuck .... 
North  Branford 
North  Haven.. 

Orange 

Oxford 

Prospect  

Seymour 

Southbury  .... 
Wallingford . . . 
Waterbury .... 
Woodbridge. .  . 
Wolcott 

Total  . . . 


i9,°73 


Inactive  Militia. 

No.  of  persons 

assessed  Commutation 

tax  of  $z. 

7,68o 

4,876 

406 

252 

86 

58 

44 

32 

217 

147 

1,125 

7°3 

384 

242 

410 

253 

33° 

209 

241 

152 

2,264 

1,498 

80 

44 

364 

220 

687 

486 

143 

100 

240 

144 

43o 

238 

134 

IOI 

73 

46 

240 

148 

195 

117 

779 

364 

2,324 

1,161 

125 

78 

72 

5i 

11,720 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 

Inactive  Militia. 

No.  of  Persons 

assessed  Commutation 

tax  of  $2. 

Chatham 

1,527 
227 
142 
199 
164 

143 
360 
297 
I92 
I07 
122 
117 
224 

175 
125 

I,OI2 

149 

I02 

92 

I07 

Chester 

Clinton 

Cromwell 

Durham 

77 
259 
180 

East  Haddam 

Essex 

Haddam 

124 
78 
81 
88 

Killingworth 

Middlefield 

Old  Saybrook 

Portland 

185 

123 

86 

Saybrook  

Westbrook 

Total 

4,121 

2,743 

32 
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NEW  LONDON  COUNTY. 


No.  of  persons 

Inactive  Militia. 

assessed  Commutation 

tax  of  $z. 

i,4Si 

817 

2,253 

1,109 

IOO 

70 

420 

333 

183 

H7 

59 

38 

357 

227 

768 

363 

^53 

175 

139 

106 

72 

60 

149 

109 

37o 

239 

245 

169 

208 

155 

.      3io 

201 

54 

37 

667 

357 

229 

141 

320 

249 

New^London  

Norwich^ 

Bozrah 

Colchester 

East  Lyme 

Franklin 

Griswold 

Groton 

Lebanon 

Ledyard 

Lisbon  . . 

Lyme 

Montville 

North  Stonington 

Old  Lyme 

Preston 

Salem 

Stonington 

Sprague 

Waterford  .  . 

Total 


8,607 


5,102 
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WINDHAM    COUNTY. 
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FAIRFIELD  COUNTY. 


No.  of  persons 

assessed  Commutation 
tax  of  $2. 


Fairfield 

Bethel 

Bridgeport .  . . 
Brookfield  . . . 

Danbury 

Darien 

Easton 

Greenwich. .  . 
Huntington  . . 

Monroe 

New  Canaan. 

Newtown 

New  Fairfield 

Norwalk 

Reading 

Ridgefield  .  . . 
Stamford  .... 

Stratford 

Sherman 

Trumbull .... 

Weston 

Westport    . . . 
Wilton 

Total . . 
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LITCHFIELD   COUNTY. 


Litchfield 

Barkhamsted . . . 

Bethlehem 

Bridge  water.. . . 

Canaan  

Colebrook 

Cornwall 

Goshen 

Harwinton , 

Kent 

Morris 

New  Hartford. 
New  Milford . . 

Norfolk 

North  Cannaan 

Plymouth 

Roxbury.. 

Salisbury 

Sharon 

Torrington .... 

Thomaston 

Washington . . . 

Warren 

Watertown 
Winchester . . . 
Woodbury 

Total . . . 


Inactive  Militia. 


6,577 


No.  of  persons 

assessed  Commutation 

tax  of  $2. 


470 

305 

146 

83 

88 

62 

106 

81 

137 

97 

125 

98 

227 

162 

138 

89 

145 

80 

172 

126 

87 

59 

324 

234 

525 

368 

123 

89 

199 

148 

315 

208 

116 

72 

428 

273 

320 

247 

Soi 

334 

304 

219 

190 

131 

84 

63 

210 

160 

772 

460 

325 

249 

4,497 
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RECAPITULATION  BY  COUNTIES. 


COUNTIES. 

Inactive  Militia. 

No.  of  Persons 

assessed  Commutation 

tax  of  $2. 

Hartford 

15,226 
2,791 

19.073 

4,121 

8,607 

4,542 

13,024 

6,577 

9,960 

1,893 
11,720 

2,743 
5,102 
2,650 
8,518 

Tolland 

New  Haven 

Middlesex 

Windham 

Fairfield 

Litchfield 

4,497 

Total 

73,96i 

47,083 
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REPORTS 

OF  THE 

BRIGADE     INSPECTOR, 
BRIGADE  INSPECTOR  OF  TARGET  PRACTICE 

AND 

EXAMINING    BOARD. 


Hartford,  Conn.,  October,  1879. 

Lieut. -Colonel  L.  L.  Morgan, 

Brigade  Adjutant,  C\  N.  G.  : 

COLONEL,  —  Agreeable  with  instructions  contained  in  Spe- 
cial Orders  No.  4,  dated  Brigade  Headquarters,  C.  N.  G., 
July  29th,  1879,  I  nave  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  my 
report  of  inspection  of  the  Second  and  Fourth  Regiments, 
and  the  Artillery,  C.  N.  G.,  made  at  the  encampment, 
August  28th,  1879. 

The  camp  was  located  on  the  identical  ground  occupied  by 
the  First  and  Third  Regiments  in  1878  —  which  I  presume  is 
sufficient  guarantee  of  its  having  been  found  to  be  the  best 
for  the  purpose  available. 

I  employ  the  same  ratings  as  upon  previous  occasions,  viz. : 
Bad,  o  ;  Poor,  1  ;  Fair,  2  ;  Good,  3  ;  Excellent,  4.  The  first 
two  numbers  I  deem  only  necessary  to  have  for  use  in  an 
emergency,  which  emergency  has  not  thus  far  arisen  during 
my  incumbency  as  Brigade  Inspector. 
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I  append  tables  showing  number  of  each  Company  and 
Section  present  at  inspection ;  the  percentage  of  "  present 
at  inspection,"  is  below  what  it  should  be. 

The  inspection  of  the  Second  Regiment  was  preceded  by  a 
Review  received  by  Colonel  Charles  P.  Graham,  Commander 
of  Second  Regiment,  the  marching  and  maintaining  of  dis- 
tances were  good.    All  Officers  saluted,  and  at  the  proper  time. 

The  inspection  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  was  also  preceded 
by  a  Review  received  by  Colonel  Geo.  S.  Crofut,  Commandant 
of  the  Regiment ;  marching  was  fair ;  observances  of  distances, 
fair  ;  salutes,  fair. 

The  Artillery  was  inspected,  mounted  ;  general  appearance, 
good ;    salutes,  fair. 


Second  Regiment. 


Field  and  Staff 

Non-Commissioned  Staff . . 

Band t . 

Company  A — Officers 

—  Enlisted  men 
Company  B  —Officers 

—  Enlisted  men 
Company  C — Officers 

—  Enlisted  men 
Company  D — Officers    . . .  . 

—  Enlisted  men 
Company  E — Officers 

—  Enlisted  men 
Company  F — Officers 

—  Enlisted  men 
Company  G — Officers 

—  Enlisted  men. 
Company  H — Officers 

—  Enlisted  men 
Company   I — Officers 

—  Enlisted  men 
Company  K — Officers 

—  Enlisted  men 
Color  Guard 

Total 


c 

s 

« 

E 

E 

c 

0 

5  c 

v   2 

< 

'3 

T 

w 

0 
u 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

" 

a 

a 

.Q  c 

~ 

Q 

M 

0 

bB 

E  ~ 

3 

U 

■3 

•3 

a 
0 

O. 

So 

< 

0 

0 

w 

4 

9 

10 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

25 

20 

3 

27 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

59 

3 

29 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

65 

3 

37 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

73 

3 

32 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

65 

3 

35 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

62 

2 

25 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

56 

3 

30 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

70 

3 

39 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

7i 

3 

33 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

57 

3 

3* 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

62 

8 

4 

4 

4 

403 

■ 

673 

S  B 


9 

4 

20 

5i 

49 
61 

53 
5i 
43 
49 
S3 
52 
59 

554 
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Fourth  Regiment. 


Field  and  Staff 

Non  Commissioned  Staff 

Band 

Company  A — Officers 

—  Enlisted  men  .  . . 
Company  B — Officers 

—  Enlisted  men  .  . . 
Company  C — Officers 

—  Enlisted  men  . . . 
Company  D — Officers 

—  Enlisted  men  . 
Company  E — Officers 

—  Enlisted  men  . . . 
Company  F — Officers 

—  Enlisted  men  . . . 
Company  G — Officers 

—  Enlisted  men  . . . 
Company  H — Officers 

—  Enlisted  men  . . . 
Company  I — Officers 

—  Enlisted  men  . . . 
Company  K — Officers 

—  Enlisted  men.  . . 
Color  Guard 

Total 


i-  a. 
6" 


8 
4 

19 

2 

45 
3 

46 

3 

36 
2 

53 

3 

5° 
2 

33 
2 

39 
2 

38 
2 

43 
3 


495 


,T3  a. 

5  e 


10 

5 

19 


64 
60 
66 
73 
56 
61 

54 
65 
68 

672 


10 

5 

19 

60 

59 
48 
61 
72 
49 
5° 
52 
63 
66 

614 


Artillery  (Four  Pieces). 


•a  e 


Officers  

Enlisted  men 
Horses  (41) . 

Total  . 


61 


74 


74 


70 


70 
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Upon  computation,  I  find  that  the  number  "  paid  for  duty 
at  encampment,"  as  compared  with  'the  number  "  on  rolls," 
is,  viz. : 

Second  Regiment, 82        per  cent. 

Fourth  Regiment, 91  1-3  per  cent. 

Artillery, 94  1-2  per  cent. 

It  would  be  highly  gratifying,  I  am  confident,  to  the 
Brigade  Commander,  if  the  above  per  centage  could  be 
increased  to  nearer  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Also  number  "  present  at  inspection,"  as  compared  with 
number  "  paid  for  duty  at  encampment,"  is,  viz. : 

Second  Regiment, 73         per  cent. 

Fourth  Regiment, 80  1-2  per  cent. 

Artillery, 88  1-2  per  cent. 

In  the  above  computations,  guard  details,  sick,  excused, 
&c,  are  all  accounted  as  "  not  present."  I  would  suggest 
that  previous  to  encampments,  company  commanders  recom- 
mend for  discharge,  such  men  as  for  various  causes  are 
unable  to  attend  encampments.  This  would  only  be  pre- 
liminary to  what  is  done  just  previous  to  the  annual  muster 
and  inspections. 

The  Camp  was  well  policed,  and  was  a  clean  camp  —  though 
the  effect  was  greatly  marred  by  the  mutilation  of  tents  by 
enlisted  men,  marking  them  with  charcoal,  paint,  &c.  This 
is  wrong,  and  company  commanders  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible that  the  tents  be  returned  to  the  Quartermaster- 
General's  department,  in  as  good  order  as  received ;  such 
mutilation  of  property  is  un-soldierly. 

Taps  were  not  well  observed. 

Company  drills  were  only  fairly  attended. 

Guard  duty  was  fairly  performed. 

COURTESY  OF  MEN  TO  OFFICERS  AND  OFFICERS  TO  MEN. 

It  was  very  evident  that  this  essential  practice  is  yet  to 
be  taught  Officers  and  men  of  both  Regiments.  Salutes 
were  the  exception.  Evidently  the  Regiments  had  a  large 
percentage  of  new  men.  If  so,  the  greater  the  necessity  for 
thorough  instruction  in  saluting. 
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WEARING   OF   BADGES. 

As  the  State  has  issued  badges  to  the  marksmen,  it  there- 
fore becomes  to  the  wearer  a  part  of  his  equipment  and 
should  be  properly  worn.  My  observation  leads  me  to  rec- 
ommend that  orders  be  issued,  defining  how  badges  shall  be 
worn ;  at  present  they  are  to  be  found  on  almost  any  por- 
tion of  the  front  of  the  uniform  coat. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
members  of  the  C.  N.  G.,  as  coming  under  my  notice  at 
inspection  and  other  times  during  the  encampment.  Their 
appearance  and  bearing  was  in  a  high  degree  soldierly. 

AT    INSPECTION. 

William  H.  Stratton,  Corporal,  Co.  F.,  Second  Regiment. 
FRANK  H.  Miller,  Sergeant,  Co.  A.,  Second  Regiment. 
Robert  D.  Stevens,  Private,  Co.  H.,  Second  Regiment. 
Henry  S.  Ball,  Corporal,  Co.  E.,  Second  Regiment, 
FRANK  E.  Austin,  First  Sergeant,  Co.  D.,  Second  Regiment. 
John  F.  Shanahan,  First  Sergeant,  Co.  C,  Second  Regiment. 
GEORGE  S.  Webb,  Corporal,  Co.  C,  Fourth  Regiment. 

The  excellent  manner  in  which  guard  duty  was  performed 
by 

William  J.  Spender,  Company  A.,  Second  Regiment, 

while  on  duty  in  front  of  the  Quarters  of  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, Friday  A.  M.,  29th,  is  worthy  of  high  commendation. 

My  observations  lead  me  to  believe  that  the' Connecticut 
National  Guard  is  at  present  composed  of  the  flower  of  the 
young  men  of  this  State.  They  are  an  honor  to  the  State 
and  would  acquit  themselves  as  men  and  soldiers  should  an 
emergency  arise  where  their  services  would  be  required. 

I  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  B.  CLAPP, 

Major  and  Inspector,  C.  N,  G. 
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Brigade  Headquarters,  C.  N.  G. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov,  15,  1880. 

Brigadier-General  EDWARD  HARLAND, 

Adjutant-General,  State  of  Connecticut : 

GENERAL, — In  compliance  with  General  Orders  No.  2, 
dated  Hartford,  March  30,  1878,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  report  of  the  target  practice  in  this  brigade  for  the  year 
1879. 

I  take  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  general 
interest  that  has  been  taken  in  this  part  of  our  annual  drill, 
and  the  comparative  results  to  that  of  1878,  as  shown  by  the 
greater  number  of  companies  that  have  carried  out  the  com- 
plete system,  as  well  as  the  much  larger  number  of  members, 
both  officers  and  men,  who  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of 
perfection,  entitling  them  to  the  rank  of  marksmen. 

Since  the  issuing  of  the  Peabody  muskets,  with  the  new 
barrels,  to  the  second  and  fourth  regiments,  and  replacing  the 
old  .50  calibre  Springfield  with  the  .45  calibre  Peabody  in  the 
third  regiment,  we  may  consider  the  brigade  well  armed,  both 
for  service  and  target  work.  We  have  also  reduced  thereby  our 
calibre  and  ammunition  from  three  kinds  to  one,  giving  great 
advantages  in  the  purchase,  issuing  and  placing  all  upon  an 
equality  in  this  respect,  and  have  also  overcome  the  universal 
complaint  of  poor  ammunition,  which  was  owing  more  to 
imperfect  arms  than  ammunition. 

During  the  past  season  every  company  which  has  made 
the  proper  requisition  upon  the  Quartermaster-General,  has 
been  assisted  in  providing  proper  ranges  for  rifle  practice. 
Still  there  are  some  companies  which,  through  indifference 
or  neglect,  have  not  taken  any  interest  in  target  work  and 
have  done  no  practice.  It  is  a  question  for  your  con- 
sideration if  any  company  shall  be  allowed  to  neglect  what 
has  come  to  be  considered  by  the  best  authorities  as  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  our  drill.  During  the  past 
season  the  State  has  removed  the  range  furnished  the  Hart- 
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ford  companies  of  the  first  regiment,  from  Willowbrook  to 
the  meadows  near  the  city,  which  is  no  doubt  a  favorable 
change.  The  ranges  of  the  second  regiment  companies 
remain  the  same  as  in  1878,  and  are  in  good  condition.  Sev- 
eral companies  of  the  third  regiment  have  been  provided 
with  rifle  ranges  during  the  past  season,  and  most  of  the 
companies  of  the  fourth  regiment  have  good  ranges. 

There  was  held  at  the  close  of  the  season's  practice,  on 
October  id  and  3d,  at  Quinnipiac  range,  a  prize  tournament 
of  the  Connecticut  National  Guard,  and  I  feel  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  the  beneficial  results  coming  from  such  meeting. 
It  gives  the  men  opportunity  to  compare  in  open  competi- 
tion under  the  same  conditions,  their  relative  proficiency,  and 
also  an  opportunity  to  win  some  valuable  and  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  same.  I  need  urge  no  further  the  universal 
interest  in  these  competitions  than  to  state,  that  in  the 
regimental  team  match  there  was  a  team  of  twelve  men  from 
each  regiment,  and  in  that  for  companies  thirty  of  the 
forty-four  in  the  State  were  represented  by  teams  of  eight  men 
each ;  also  that  in  the  individual  matches  three  hundred  and 
thirty  men  entered  the  prize  list,  so  that  not  less  than  three 
hundred  and  thirty  men  received  the  benefits  of  practice,  not 
alone  in  the  matches,  but  in  the  long  series  of  selections  and 
practice  in  anticipation  of  the  same.  Therefore,  I  trust  that 
these  tournaments  may  become  annual,  and  that  the  State 
will  not  fail  to  render  such  encouragement  as  may  seem  neces- 
sary to  their  success.  As  the  officers  in  charge  of  this 
tournament  are  about  to  print  a  complete  report  of  all 
statistics  relating  to  it,  I  take  the  liberty  to  present  the 
same  as  a  part  of  this  report  without  making  any  further 
abstract  from  it  here. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  would  again  call  your  attention  to 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  my  last  report.  1st,  to 
the  great  advantages  which  can  be  derived  from  drilling  in 
the  armories  during  the  winter  months,  in  the  position  and 
aiming  drill,  and  the  instruction  of  the  Inspectors  of  rifle 
practice,  who  should  spend  at  least  one  evening  with  each 
company ;  and  to  the  3d,  that  each  company  be  required  to 
drill  one  evening  per  month  in  position  and  aiming  drill,  or,  as 
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I  think  better,  a  short  time  in  each  weekly  drill ;  to  the  6th, 
that  each  man  be  allowed  thirty  (30)  rounds  of  ammunition. 
It  will  be  seen  that  companies  of  eighty  men  could  not  carry 
out  their  practice  with  only  1,500  rounds  of  ammunition, 
giving  but  seventeen  and  one-half  rounds  per  man.  Particu- 
larly to  the  7th,  which  refers  to  the  issuing  of  marks- 
men's badges.  I  find  almost  universal  dissatisfaction  in 
present  arrangements,  many  captains  stating  that  they  will 
not  make  requisition  under  present  system,  becoming  respon- 
sible for  their  loss,  etc.  Should  the  State  issue  them 
absolutely  to  the  marksmen,  and  only  furnish  a  bar  to  the 
same  member  in  future,  the  cost  would  be  but  trifling,  and 
the  result,  I  am  sure,  far  greater  than  now. 

I  would  also  add  the  recommendations,  that  there  should 
be  established  a  figure  of  merit  whereby  the  conditions  of 
each  regiment  and  company  can  be  compared,  marksmen 
being  rated  100;  1st  class  men,  60 ;  2d  class,  30;  3d  class, 
20;  4th  class,  5  ;  5th  class,  o.  By  multiplying  the  number  in 
each  class,  in  regiment  or  company,  by  their  figures  of 
rating,  adding  the  totals  and  dividing  the  number  of  mem- 
bers by  the  amount,  you  will  have  the  figure  of  merit  for 
command  and  the  comparative  standing  easily  made,  as  well 
as  the  advances,  or  otherwise,  during  the  season's  work.  I 
have  been  unable  to  make  any  comparisons  in  this  report  as 
none  other  than  the  First  Regiment  have  made  reports  full 
enough  to  get  the  necessary  data. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  interest  and  ability  displayed 
by  Captain  J.  L.  Woodbridge,  I.  T.  P.  First  Regiment,  in 
the  performance  of  my  duties,  as  Brigade  Inspector,  during 
my  three  months  leave  of  absence,  at  the  close  of  the  present 
season. 

I  enclose  herewith  the  list  of  marksmen  and  their  scores 
in  the  brigade,  together  with  a  few  comparative  statistics  of 
the  year's  work. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  General, 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES    E.   STETSON, 

Major  and  Brigade  Inspector  Target  Practice,  C.  N.  G. 
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MARKSMEN  QUALIFYING  IN  1879,  AND  THEIR  SCORES. 


Brigade  Commander  and 
Staff  {New  Haven) : 

Brig.-Gen.  Stephen  R.  Smith..  . 
Lieut-Col.  Lewis  L.  Morgan. . . 

Total,  2.     Average  score .... 

Per  cent,  of  possible  score . . . 

First  Regiment  : 

Field  and  Staff  {Hartford). 

Colonel  Lucius  A.  Barbour 

Lieut -Colonel  William  E.  Cone 

Major  Arthur  L.  Goodrich 

Captain  John  K  Williams,  Adj . 
Capt.  J.  L.  Woodbridge,  I.T.P.. 
Paymaster  William  B.  McCray. 
Asst.  Surg.  Harmon  G.  Howe. . 
Sergt.  Major  Wm.  G.  Simmons. 
Com'y  Sergt  J.  D.  Worthington, 
Hosp.  Steward  P.  W.  Newton.. 
Drum  Major  William  C.  Steele. 
Total,   n.     Average 


Company  A  {Hartford). 

First  Lieut.  Edward  Schulze  .  . 
First  Sergt.  Cuno  A.  Helfricht 

Sergeant  Emil  Schmidt 

Sergeant  Andrew  Britt. 

Sergeant  George  Newschafer  . 

Corporal  James  W.  Camp 

Private  Fred  Howard ...   

Private  Emil  Sperber 

Private  Frank  Gropp 

Private  Charles  Fischer 

Total,  10.     Average 

Company  B  {Hartford). 

Captain  Patrick  J.  Moran 

First  Lieut.  Thos.  F.  Flanigan. 
First  Sergt.  Thomas  F.  Sheedy 

Sergeant  James  Clark   

Corporal  James  D.  Dunn 

Private  James  Roper 

Private  Thomas  E.  McCann  .  . 

Private  John  Hurley 

Private  Robert  Fallon 


4  4  4  4  4 

4  4  5  3  3 

19.50 


17.91 


16.20 


20 
19 


20 

19 
21 

IS 
21 

15 

18 
16 

15 

17 
20 


20 
18 
18 
14 
14 
17 
IS 
15 
13 


500  Yards. 


3  3  4  4  4 
24323 
16. 


3 
2 
2 

3 
5 
4 
3 
o 

5 
o 

5 
16.00 


13.90 


13 

H 
17 
22 

15 
12 

13 
10 

13 
10 


22 

*5 
10 
16 

11 
16 

13 
11 

19 


38 
33 
35-So 
•71 


38 
3i 
37 
3i 
43 
3i 
35 
27 

36 
29 

35 
33-91 


29 
3i 

32 
41 
28 
28 
26 
27 
34 
25 
30.10 


42 

33 

28 
30 
25 
33 
28 
26 
32 
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Marksmen  Qualifying  in   1879,  and  their  Scores  —  Continued. 


Private  John  J.  O'Neil 

Private  William  Wessing 

Private  John  McCarty,  Jr 

Private  Reuben  Bishop 

Private  John  R.  Collins 

Total,  14.     Average 

Company  C  (Rockville). 

First  Lieut.  George  F.  Talcott. . 

Corporal  Frederick  Kress 

Corporal  John  Kress 

Total,  3.     Average 

Company  D  (New  Britain). 

Captain  Augustus  N.  Bennett.  . 
Second  Lieut  William  H.  Parr. 

Sergeant  William  Allen 

Sergeant  John  McBriarty 

Sergeant  George  Caswell 

Corporal  Charles  Matterson 

Corporal  Alfred  Page 

Corporal  George  Young 

Corporal  Thomas  J.  Toohey... . 

Musician  George  Cooley 

Musician  Joseph  W.  Bennett.  .  . 

Private  Henry  Scheuy 

Private  Michael  Cosgrove 

Private  James  Quinn 

Private  Michael  McCarty 

Private  Thomas  Davis 

Private  Henry  Gerber 

Private  Richard  Scanlan 

Private  Austin  N.  Bennett 

Private  Frank  Whaples 

Private  John  Vining 

Private  Charles  Button 

Private  Joseph  Diehl 

Private  Alonzo  F.  Harris 

Total,  24.     Average 

Company  E  (New  Britain). 

Captain  Charles  B.  Erichson.  .  . 
First  Lieut.  Fred  M.  Hemenway. 
Second  Lieut  J.  Lester  Osgood. 
First  Sergt.  Albert  S.  Magness. 
Sergeant  Charles  F.  Hartman .  . 


3  3  4 

4  5  4 

3  4  4 

4  3  2 

5  3  5 
16.29 


3  3  4  4  4 

33254 

3  5  3  4  3 

17.66 


16.17 


3  5  4  5  4 
0  5  3  3  3 
5  5  5  4  4 
32443 

4  4  3  3  3 


16 

20 
18 

H 
16 


i,s 

17 
18 


21 

14 

16 
17 


500  Yards. 


0   3    5 
4   5° 

4   3    2 

3  2  5 
500 
1364 


52025 
25522 

4  5  0  4  5 
16.00 


424 


14.79 


4  5 

2  4 

4  5 
2  4 

4  5 


11 
12 
13 
13 
9 


16 

16 

14 

15 
16 

•5 
8 
16 
17 
13 
'3 
14 
10 
[8 
10 
11 

<3 
16 
16 
21 
18 
II 
20 
rS 


21 

14 
21 
16 
20 
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Marksmen  Qualifying  in   1879,  and  their  Scores  —  Continued. 


Sergeant  George  Lambert 

Sergeant  George  O.  McLean  . . 

Sergeant  Charles  E.  Lee 

Corporal  John  A.  Barg 

Corporal  Alfred  L.  Thompson . 
Corporal  Fred.  W.  Carnell .... 
Corporal  William  J  Rawlings  . 
Corporal  Andrew  McBrayne.  .. 

Corporal  Frank  Bartosh 

Corporal  Thomas  A.  Kimberly. 

Corporal  John  P.  Gorman 

Private  John  A.  Berggren 

Private  August  Brandt 

Private  'Frank  H.  Cloyes 

Private  Frederick  Brown 

Private  Charles  A.  Chamberlin 

Private  Henry  E.  Abbe 

Private  Edwin  C.  Taylor 

Private  Henry  Wilson 

Private  John  Young 

Private  Emil  C.  Kahl. .  .• 

Private  James  A.  Turnbull 

Private  Louis  Muller 

Private  William  F.  Klinkerfuss 
Private  Thomas  A   McConkey. 

Private  Charles  W.  Smith 

Private  Frank  E.  Vensel 

Private  Herman  Lumpf 

Private  Henry  E.  Porter 

Private  William  E.  Stickles . . . 
Private  Charles  A.  Hatzing  . . . 
Private  Charles  L.  O'Brien  . .  . 

Private  John  J.  Smith 

Private  Edward  W.  Goodwin.. 

Private  John  J.  Wright 

Private  James  McGee 

Private  Daniel  Shaughnessy... 

Private  Hugh  Gibb 

Private  Henry  W.  Pritchard... 
Private  Charles  H.  Kimberly.  . 
Private  Thomas  J.  Ouigley. . .  . 

Private  William  J.  Spaine 

Private  Frederick  E.  Sage 

Private  Harry  F.  Latham 

Private  William  Hartman 

Private  Charles  Larsson 

Private  Arthur  G.  Judd 


5 
5 
3 
3 
5 
4 
2 

3 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 

3  5 

4  4 


4  4 
4  4 


500  Yards. 


3  3 

3  4 
2  4 

3 


4  4 

4  3 
3  5 
3  4 

5  5 


36 

34 
34 
34 

42 

34 
38 
3i 
34 
40 
29 
36 
29 
37 
30 
33 
29 
29 
28 
34 
35 
30 
28 

38 
37 
4i 
37 
35 
30 
40 

33 

29 

39 
36 
3o 
32 
3i 
33 
27 

3.1 
25 
30 
32 
36 

39 
29 

30 
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Marksmen  Qualifying  in   1879,  and  their  Scores  —  Continued. 


Private  Daniel  E.  O'Brien 

Private  Fred  P.  Godry 

Private  William  K.  Parsser 

Private  Charles  C.  Bowers 

Private  Fred.  P.  Bevins 

Private  William  P.  Rossburg .  .  . 

Private  Andrew  J.  Dolan 

Private  Charles  N.  Emmons.. .  . 

Private  William  E.  Page 

Private  William  G.  Burg 

Private  George  W.  Coates 

Private  Robert  Sloan 

Private  J.  Christian  Schwartz.. . 

Private  William  Sleath 

Pri  vate  Peter  Dorsey 

Private  John  Nunan 

Total,  68.     Average 

Company  F  (Hartford). 

Captain  John  L.  White 

First  Lieut.  Levi  H.  Hotchkiss. 
Second  Lieut  George  E  Lee... 
First  Sergt  Wm.  H.  Robertson 

SergeantErving  H.  Rood 

Sergeant  Thomas  T.  Welles  — 

Sergeant  Alex.  Allen    

Sergeant  Gilbert  H.  Gleason. .  . 

Corporal  Everett  L.  Morse 

Corporal  Chas.  F.  Leigh 

Corporal  Charles  A.  Rogers...  . 
Corporal  George  B.  Newton.  ... 
Corporal  R   II.  Douthwaite,  Jr.  . 

Corporal  Frank  B  Wilson 

Corporal  James  S.  Bryant,  Jr... . 

Corporal  Alfred  W.  Green 

Private  Andrew  S   Bidwell 

Private  George  H.  Burt 

Private  Ernst  C.  Bleedhorn   . .  . 

Private  George  A.  Bolles 

Private  William  P.  Barber 

Private  George  L.  Best 

Private  Caldwell  H.  Colt 

Private  Franklin  P.  Dickinson. . 

Private  Alex.  F.  Emmons 

Private  Frank  G.  Foster 

Private  Curtis  P.  Gladding 


3  2 

3  4 

2  3 

4  2 

3  3 
2  5 

4  2 
4  2 
2  3 


-  5 
2  4 

2  4 

3  3 


2  2 
4  3 

2  4 
o  4 

3  2 
3  4 


4  3  3 


:>  j 
232 

3  3  4 

o43 

17-95 


5'4 

3  3 

4  4 
3  2 


500  Yards. 


19 

16 

19 
21 
21 
21 

*9 
14 
18 
[8 

IS 

2.3 
22 

n 

19 
21 

18 
21 

17 

f5 
22 

'4 
[8 

'5 
18 

'9 
15 


054 
3  3  3 
2  4  3 
244 
202 


15.94 


o  3 

4  5 

4  o 

5  5 
5  5 
2  4 

2  3 
3 
3 
4 

4 
5 
4 
2 

4 

5 
o 

3 
5 
3 
5 
0 
o 
2 

3 
0 

3 


10 

14 
11 

2S 
23 
20 

13 
12 

13 
16 

14 
24 
20 
10 
10 
23 
7 
18 
20 

17 
21 
11 

15 
10 
18 
8 
13 


26 

32 
25 
29 
25 
28 

33 
32 
28 
26 
30 
3° 
30 
3i 
3° 
25 
3389 


29 
3° 
3° 
46 

44 
4i 
32 
26 

3i 
34 
29 

47 
42 
27 
29 
44 
25 
39 
37 
32 
43 
25 
33 
25 
36 
27 
28 
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Marksmen  Qualifying  in   1879,  and  their  Scores  —  Continued. 


Private  Fred.  W.  Green 

Private  Louis  F.  Heublein 

Private  Burton  Hills 

Private  Harry  C.  Humphrey  . . . 
Private  William  L.  Howard  . . . 
Private  Chauncey  F.  Houston . . 

Private  Louis  B.  Hubbard 

Private  Frank  H.  Hammond. .  . 

Private  Charles  S.  Hills 

Private  Louis  Q  Jones 

Private  Samuel  F.  Jones,  Jr 

Private  David  J.  Jordan 

Private  Elbert  S.  Kibbe 

Private  William  C.  Messenger. . 
Private  Gilbert  G.  Moseley. . .    . 

Private  Frank  D.  May 

Private  Herman  J.  Maercklein... 
Private  Edward  E.  Mandeville. . 

Private  Charles  W.  Newton 

Private  Edward  H.  Root 

Private  Frank  W.  Rogers 

Private  Fred  H.  Robertson 

Private  William  M.  Smith 

Private  Herbert  W.  Thompson . 

Private  Edwin  H.  Williams 

Private  Fred  W.  Williams 

Private  Oliver  C.  Weatherby. . . 
Private  Clarence  H.  Wickham. . 
Private  Richard  H.  Watrous.  Jr 

Private  George  S.  A.  Young 

Total,  57.     Average 

Company  G  (South  Manchester) 

Captain  Arthur  B.  Keeney 

Sergeant  Patrick  Madden 

Sergeant  F  Ernest  Watkins  . .  . 
Sergeant  Walter  M.  Saunders.  . 
Sergeant  William  R.  Dunn.   . . . 

Corporal  John  M.  Shewry 

Corporal  Andrew  J.  Dunn 

Musician  Charles  W.  Gleason.  . 
Musician  Ralph  B  Watkins.... 

Private  William  Brink 

Private  Gilbert  P.  Hurd 

Private  William  Prutting 

Private  Frank  M.  Saunders 

Total,  13.     Average 

7 


3 

4 

o 

2 

3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
5 
3 
5 
3 
4 
3 
3 
2 

3 
3 
3 
3 

2 

4 
4  4 
4  4 

3  2 

4  2 
4  3 


17.70 


17.61 


IS 
21 

7 
6 

9 
6 
6 

5 
8 

7 

7 
24 

5 
21 

3 
5 
7 
7 
4 


18 

14 
21 

22 

17 
16 
12 

17 

19 

20 
18 

19 

18 


500  Yards. 


1483 


I2.30 


I» 

23 
18 
18 

14 
16 

is 

12 

9 
12 

10 

24 
15 

20 

13 
IO 
10 
IO 

13 
II 
II 
12 
12 
12 

25 
12 
16 

13 
IO 
16 


13 

IS 
10 

18 
14 
17 

12 
12 

10 


15 


33 

44 
35 
34 
33 
32 

3i 
27 
27 
29 
27 
48 
3° 
4i 
26 

25 

27 
27 
27 
29 
27 
3° 
26 
•26 
48 
29 

35 
27 

26 

36 

32.53 


26 

27 
36 
32 
35 
30 
29 
29 
3i 
3° 
26 

27 

33 

29.91 
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Marksmen  Qualifying  in   1879,  and  their  Scores  —  Continued. 


500  Yards. 


Company  H  {Hartford). 

Captain  William  M.  Clark 

First  Lieut.  George  A.  Cornell. 
Second  Lieut.  Henry  Simon,  Jr 
First  Sergt.  Everett  E.  Burnham 

Sergeant  Frank  V.  Chapin 

Sergeant  Arthur  Tynes 

Sergeant  John  J.  Leahy 

Sergeant  John  W.  Crane 

Corporal  Horace  P.  Fox 

Corporal  Manifred  E.  Horton..  . 

Corporal  Wallace  Beach 

Corporal  Lucian  P.  Smith 

Corporal  Charles  Milton 

Corporal  Charles  W.  Simpson.  . 
Private  William  H.  McLean  .   .  . 

Private  Jeremiah  W.  Snow 

Private  Thomas  Clark 

Private  William  H.  Donivan.  .  . 
Private  Charles  W.  Dougherty. 
Private  Charles  A  Etherington. 

Private  Walter  S.  Erwin 

Private  Edward  J.  Gibbons 

Private  Daniel  F.  Jones 

Private  William  E.  Marshall. . .  . 
Private  Charles  E.  Marshall...  . 

Private  Edward  Mulligan 

Private  Charles  E.  Pollard 

Private  Frank  Pollard 

Private  Ernest  C.  Stowell 

Private  Charles  R.  Stratton 

Private  Robert  E.  Stewart 

Private  Edward  E.  Stone 

Private  John  C.  Webster 

Private  Henry  Work 

Private  James  Goldson 

Private  John  I.  Hoben 

Private  Albert  D.  Vinton 

Private  Frederick  Triebert 

Private  Joseph  Vanni 

Private  William  B.  McDonald.  . 
Private  Charles  H.  Patterson.. . 

Private  John  S.  Pollard 

Private  Ezra  A.  Bennett 

Private  Charles  R.  Kellogg 

Private  Fred  G.  Pierce 

Private  William  G.  Pinney 
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Marksmen  Qualifying  in   1879,  and  their  Scores  —  Continued. 


Names. 


500  Yards. 


Private  Henry  D.  Hinkley 

Private  Horace  J.  Parks 

Private  George  W.  Lynch 

Private  Charles  W.  Butts 

Private  Charles  S.  Elmer 

Private  Thomas  Brownlee 

Private  Alden  J.  Allen 

Private  Charles  M.  Eaton 

Private  Henry  Hallauer 

Private  Arthur  W.  Seymour. . . . 

Private  William  W.  Davis 

Private  John  Melvin 

Private  William  F.  Day 

Total,  59.     Average 

Company  I  ( Windsor  Locks). 

Sergeant  Addison  B.  Stockwell 

Private  Edward  F.  D wight 

Total,  2.     Average 

Company  K  {Hartford). 

Captain  Thomas  M.  Smith 

First  Lieut.  Chas.  E  Thompson 
Second  Lt.  Samuel  O.  Prentice. 
First  Sergeant  George  D.  Bates 
Sergeant  Edward  R  Parmelee. . 

Sergeant  James  H.  Jarman 

Sergeant  Joseph  H.  Towne,  Jr. . 
Corporal  DeWitt  P.  Preston. .  . 
Corporal  Charles  H.  Barber  . . . 

Corporal  Frank  D.  Rood 

Corporal  Charles  E.  Chase 

Corporal  Charles  L.  Bartlett. .  . . 

Private  F.  D.  Taylor 

Private  J.  F.  Gratz 

Private  Samuel  G.  Tracy , 

Private  D.  W  Mack 

Private  G.  F.  Scarborough 

Private  M.  E.  Daniels 

Private  C.  H.  Bell : 

Private  Wallace  T.  Fenn 

Private  John  S.  Candee 

Private  E  A.  Welch 

Private  B.  T.  Judkins 

Private  Wm.  L.  B.  Barker  .... 
Private  E.  H.  Preston   


1578 


3  4  2  4  3 

4  3  4  5  2 

17.00 


4  4 
3  4 


15 
13 

14 
19 
16 

14 

13 
13 
16 
16 
iS 
15 
13 


5 
2 
14.61 


40330 

3  4  3  4° 
12.00 


13 
12 

H 

16 

14 
12 

r5 
11 

13 
8 

15 
15 


14 
17 
14 
14 

9 

12 

10 
21 
21 

13 
11 

9 

8. 

19 
16 
11 
J5 
13 
19 
10 
10 
13 
14 
16 
11 


28 

25 
28 

33 
32 
28 

25 
28 
27 
29 
26 
30 
28 

30.39 


26 

32 

29.00 


33 
3i 
29 

3i 
28 

32 
27 
40 
38 
30 

25 
26 

30 
36 
33 
26 

34 
28 
38 
26 

25 
26 

3i 
33 
29 
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Marksmen  Qualifying  in   1879,  and  their  Scores  —  Continued. 


Names. 

200  Yards. 

0 

500  Yards. 

"rt 
O 

w    1> 

5g& 

Private  E.  F.  Rogers 

4   3    3   4   2 

3  4  3  4  4 

3  4  4  3  3 

4  4  4  3  3 

3  5  3  5o 

4  3  4  3  5 

4  4  3  4  4 
3  4  4  4  4 
3  4  4  3  4 
3  4  3  4  2 

3  5  4  4  3 

5  3  3  0  3 
22324 
43403 
30333 

0  3  4  4  3 

34204 

16.67 

16 

18 

17 
18 
16 
IQ 
J9 
*9 

18 
16 

l9 

14 
13 
14 
12 

14 
13 

5    3   4  0   0 
OO253 
5    2   2   0  0 
02253 

2  3   4   0   3 
20242 

3  5    2   4   3 

2  4  4  4   5 

3  4   5    2   2 
22424 
2   2    2   3    5 

2  5    0   2   2 

4  3  4  4  3 
23322 
52332 
44030 

3  4  4  0  4 

13-45 

12 
IO 

9 
12 
12 
IO 
17 

19 
16 

14 
14 
II 
18 
12 

15 
II 

15 

28 

Private  Arthur  M.  Lane 

Private  William  S.  Hatch 

Private  John  P.  Bronk 

28 

26 
30 
28 

29 
36 
38 
34 
30 
33 
25 
3i 
26 

27 

25 
?,8 

Private  Edward  P.  Tuller 

Private  Henry  H.  Saunders. . . . 
Private  William  A.  Willard . . . 

Private  Arthur  P.  Young 

Private  Elmer  C.  Quiggle  . .     .. 

Private  J.  Fred.  Burpee 

Private  Willard  M.  Lovell 

Private  Frank  A.  Stedman 

Private  Charles  J.  Dixon 

Private  Charles  A.  Stirckler.  . .  . 

Private  Howard  H.  Keep 

Private  Frank  B.  Case 

Total,  42.     Average 

30.12 

RECAPITULATION. 


FIRST   REGIMENT. 


Field  and  Staff 
Company  A. .  . 
Company  B. . . 
Company  C. .  . 
Company  D  . . . 
Company  E  .  . 
Company  F  . . . 
Company  G . . . 
Company  H  . . . 
Company  I . . . . 
Company  K . . . 


Percent,  of  possible  score. 


Number  of 
Marksmen. 


II 

IO 
14 

3 
24 
68 

57 

J3 

59 
2 

42 


303 


Average  Scores. 


I7.9I 
l6.20 
16.29 
17.66 
l6.I7 

I7.95 
I770 
17  6l 
1578 
I7.00 
16.67 


I7.00 


500  Yards. 


16.OO 
13,90 
I304 
l6.00 

1479 
15  94 
I4.83 
I2.30 
I461 
I2.00 
1345 


14-32 


33-91 
30.10 

29-93 
33  66 
30.96 
33-89 
32-53 
29.91 

30.39 
29.00 
30.12 


3132 
62.64 
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Marksmen  Qualifying  in   1879,  AND  their  Scores  —  Continued. 


500  Yards. 


Second  Regiment  : 

Field  and  Staff  (Middletown). 

Colonel  Charles  P.  Graham. . . . 

Lieut.-Colonel  Josiah  N.  Bacon 

Chaplain  Samuel  D.  McConnell, 

Total,  3.     Average 


Company  A  {Waterbury). 

Captain  F.  A.  Spencer 

First  Lieut  F.  H.  Smith.  . . . 
Second  Lieut.  F.  R  White.. 


Sergeant  C. 
Sergeant  F. 
Sergeant  C. 
Corporal  F. 
Corporal  S. 


Crampton  . . 

Miller 

Hall 

Woolworth., 
Hine 


Private  C.  H.  Blake  . .  . 
Private  G.  R.  Crampton. 
Private  W.  R.  Harrison. , 

Private  E.  J.  Hills 

Private  A.  Munson 

Private  C.  H.  Nichols  . . . 
Private  T.  L.  Sanford . . . 
Private  T.  M.  Shanahan  , 

Private  C.  A.  Smith 

Private  G.  B.  Steele 

Private  W.  D.  Upson 

Private  U.  A  Warren  . . 

Private  G.  D.  Whitney. . 

Total,  21.     Average. . , 


Company  B  {New  Haven). 

Captain  F.  W.  Tiesing 

Lieut.  Henry  Philippe 

Lieut.  Gust.  V.  Engel 

Sergeant  George  Pfeiffer 

Sergeant  John  Widmann,  Jr.. 
Corporal  William  Hipelins. . . 
Corporal  Henry  Romph,  Jr. . . 

Corporal  Ernest  Cooper 

Corporal  Abraham  Nepel 

Musician  Emil  Wernsmann . . 

Private  Charles  H.  Stahl 

Private  Julius  Whiting 

Private  William  Romph 


4  4  5  S  4 

4  3  4  4  4 

4  4  4  3  4 

20.00 


16.95 


22 
19 


15 
17 
18 

20 

17 
20 
18 
18 

9 

17 
14 
16 
16 
18 
19 
15 
19 
17 
16 
18 
19 


21 

10 
20 

17 
18 
21 
13 
19 
15 
12 
18 

19 

20 


4  5  4  4  5 

3  4  2  4  4 

3  3  3  4  5 
19.00 


5  3  5 
232 
250 
14.62 


22 

17 
iS 


20 
16 
17 
15 
16 
10 

19 

7 

16 

13 
16 

J9 
12 

17 
12 
11 
17 
13 
17 
13 
11 


21 

20 
17 

9 

10 

17 
17 
16 

15 

18 
17 
15 


44 

36 

37 

39.00 


35 
33 
35 
35 
33 
3° 
37 
25 
25 
30 
3° 
35 
28 

35 
3i 
26 

36 
3° 
33 
31 
30 
31-57 


42 
30 
37 
26 
28 
38 
3° 
35 
30 
26 
36 
36 
35 
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Marksmen  Qualifying  in  1879,  and  their  Scores  —  Continued. 


Private  W.  Otto  Kraut 

Private  Joseph  Boess 

Totel,  15.     Average 

Company  C  {New  Haven) 

Captain  Maurice  F.  Brennan. . 
Second  Lieut.  Edward  Lynn. .. 
First  Sergt.  John  F.  Shanahan. 

Sergeant  John  Garrity 

Sergeant  Francis  J.  Duffy 

Corporal  Michael  F.  Keegan.  . 
Corporal  Maurice  O'Connor... 
Corporal  James  J.  Kennedy... 

Corporal  Michael  Creed 

Musician  Michael  J.  O'Connor. 

Private  Daniel  F.  Kelley 

Total,  II.     Average 

Company  D  {New  Haven). 

Captain  H.  D.  Phillips 

Sergeant  F.  E.  Austin 

Private  L.  E.  Whiting 

Private  C.  I.  Stevens 

Private  Samuel  E.  Grant 

Private  H.  W.  Ostrum 

Private  A.  E.  Bradley 

Total,  7.     Average 

Company  E  {New  Haven). 

Captain  H.  R.  Loomis 

Sergeant  R.  M.  Walker   

Sergeant  John  Coombs 

Sergeant  L.  V.  Fairchild 

Corporal  A.  Bennett 

Private  George  Nichols 

Private  James  Tinkey 

Private  E.  Whitlock, 

Private  B.  F.  Lewis 

Private  W.  H.  Brown 

Private  E.  Hyatt 

Private  G.  Marshall 

Private  A.  M.  Schappa 

Private  Charles  Vaille 

Private  E.  Parks 

Total,  15.     Average 


24444 

22233 

16.86 


3  4 

4  3 

3  4 

4  2 
2  3 
2  2 

4 
3 
o 

4 
4 


16.00 


17.14 


3 
5 
4 
4 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
o 

4 
4 
18.00 


18 
12 


19 
16 

14 
17 
16 

13 
18 

14 
16 

14 
19 


20 

iS 

19 

'5 
17 
17 
17 


18 
20 
18 

17 
20 
22 
21 
l9 
*9 
14 
17 
20 

14 
16 

15 


500  Yards. 


2    2   3    2    2 

24324 

15.46 


15-45 


1457 


4  5  4 

3  3  3 

4  5o 
050 

15-93 


11 

15 


19 
17 
20 
18 

15 
16 

17 
12 

15 
12 

9 


17 
15 
19 
12 
16 
16 
9 


16 

23 
12 

14 

7 

22 
21 
10 
19 
13 
8 
20 
16 
18 
10 


29 

27 

32.32 


38 
33 
34 
35 
3i 
29 
35 
26 

3i 

26 

28 

31-45 


37 
30 
38 
27 
33 
33 
26 

3i7i 


34 
43 
30 
3i 
27 
44 
42 

39 
38 
27 

25 

40 

30 

34 

25 

33-93 
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Marksmen  Qualifying  in   1879,  and  their  Scores  —  Continued. 


Company  F  {New  Haven). 

First  Lieut.  A.  M.  Howarth. . . 

Sergeant  J.  T.  Clark 

Sergeant  E.  S.  Osborn 

Sergeant  H.  Caldwell 

Corporal  G.  H.  Lowe 

Corporal  W.  H.  Sears,  Jr 

Corporal  W.  H.  Bradley    

Private  C.  H.  Stecker 

Private  W.  M.  Frisbie 

Private  F.  C.  King 

Private  C.  H.  Wells 

Private  W.  Blakeslee 

Private  S.  G.  Hotchkiss 

Private  C.  H.  Barnes 

Private  R.  H.  Hazard 

Total,  15.     Average 

Company  H  {Middletowri). 

Captain  F.  E.  Camp 

First  Lieut.  H.  J.  Bacon 

Second  Lieut.  F.  E.  Nourse. . . 
First  Sergeant  David  R.  Craig, 

Sergeant  Joseph  T.  Elliott 

Sergeant  E.  O.  Shaler 

Corporal  George  E.  Scofield  . . 
Corporal  Walter  A.  Holmes . . , 

Corporal  Joseph  J.  Kincaid 

Private  Joseph  W.  Bement 

Private  Charles  T.  Buck 

Private  Willis  M.  Cheney 

Private  Frank  B.  Hale 

Private  George  W.  Hamner . . . 

Private  Wesley  U.  Pearne 

Private  Charles  F.  Pratt 

Private  Benjamin  D.  Putnam. . 

Private  Elton  S.  Rich 

Private  Edward  A.  Sumner 

Private  Clarence  E.  Wells 

Total,  20.     Average 

Company  I  (Merideri). 

Captain  H.  B.  Wood 

Lieut.  J.  N.  Lane 

Lieut.  A.  Smith 


;_. 

"k 

s  6 

200  Yards. 

500  Yards. 

^M 

H 

H 

<"> 

5  3  3  3  5 

19 

4  4  3  3  4 

18 

37 

4  3  4  2  3 

ib 

03024 

9 

25 

4  3  4  3  4 

18 

00334 

10 

28 

32242 

13 

43032 

12 

25 

3  3  4  4  4 

18 

3  3  4  3  5 

18 

3b 

4  3  4  3  3 

17 

2  3  4  3  4 

ib 

33 

3  3  4  5  4 

!9 

02323 

10 

29 

3  4  4  3  4 

18 

3  3  4  3  5 

18 

3b 

44232 

15 

32434 

16 

3i 

00333 

9 

4  4  4  3  2 

17 

2b 

3  4  5  2  4 

18 

5  3  3  4  4 

19 

37 

3  3  4  4  3 

17 

5  3  3  3  4 

18 

35 

44232 

15 

30223 

10 

25 

3  3  4  3  3 

16 

00333 

9 

25 

2  3  3  4  3 

15 

02332 

10 

25 

16.20 

14.00 

30.20 

3  0  3  4  4 

14 

4  5  4  2  4 

19 

33 

4  4  4  4  4 

20 

3  4  3  3  2 

15 

35 

44244 

18 

20242 

10 

28 

4  5  4  0  4 

17 

5  3  3  5  2 

18 

35 

3  3  4  3  3 

16 

3  3  3  5  3 

17 

33 

2  4  3  3  3 

15 

20540 

11 

2b 

4  4  4  4  5 

21 

4  4  4  5  5 

22 

43 

2  3  3  3  5 

ib 

40222 

10 

2b 

3  4  4  5  3 

J9 

23233 

13 

32 

20423 

11 

23255 

17 

28 

5  3  4  3  4 

19 

00420 

ob 

25 

4  5  3  0  4 

16 

02442 

12 

28 

3  5  4  4o 

16 

24052 

13 

29 

2  4  3  4  4 

17 

00252 

9 

2b 

5  4  5  4o 

18 

2  3  5  4  3 

17 

35 

3  4  4  3  3 

17 

3  3  5  4  2 

17 

34 

4  4  4  4o 

16 

24253 

ib 

32 

42335 

17 

05034 

12 

29 

44444 

20 

4  4  3  5  4 

20 

40 

0  4  4  4  4 

16 

42323 

14 

30 

16.95 
2  4  4  3  3 

14.40 
3  3  5  5  5 

31-35 
37 

16 

21 

4  4  5  4  4 
3  4  3  4  4 

21 

4  5  5  5  4 
4  4  3  5  2 

23 
18 

44 
36 

18 
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Marksmen  Qualifying  in  1879,  AND  their  Scores — Continued. 


500  Yards.' 


Sergeant  A.  N.  Sperry 

Sergeant  William  Collins 

Sergeant  Edward  Tiliston 

Corporal  John  C.  Booth 

Corporal  Charles  Sanford 

Corporal  John  Kenney 

Musician  Charles  Goodrich  . . . 

Musician  Harry  Viberts 

Private  H.  H.  Benton 

Private  C  O.  Burgess 

Private  Thomas  Broadbent 

Private  F.  B.  Chaffee 

Private  Charles  Coates 

Private  Charles  Cruise 

Private  Walter  Fidler 

Private  Calvin  Hubbard 

Private  Walter  Jones 

Private  William  Lane ......... 

Private  C.  E   Stokes 

Private  George  Stiles 

Private  Henry  Thomas 

Private  P.  B.  Wilkinson 

Total,  25.     Average 

Company  K  ( Walling  for  a). 

Captain  William  N.  Mix   

First  Lieut.  G  G.  LaBarnes. . . 
Second  Lieut.  Chas.  O.  Norton 
First  Sergt.  Herbert  Atkinson. 

Sergeant  F.  L.  Waples 

Sergeant  A.  H.  Smith 

Sergeant  John   N.  Wooding. . . 

Sergeant  Z    P.  Beach 

Corporal  Geo   Dickinson 

Corporal  H.  C.  Smith 

Corporal  J.  G.  Phelan 

Corporal  A  E.  Hobson 

Private  J.  S.  Avery 

Private  C.  W.  Charter 

Private  Robert  Steele 

Private  William  H.  Talcott 

Private  Henry  Jones 

Private  J.  M.  Cannon 

Private  W.  J.  Peers 

Private  S.  J.  Stowe 

Private  George  P.  Tyler 

Private  Percy  Atkinson 


16.72 


20 
21 


4  4 
2  2 


16.44 


4  4 
2  3 


17 

21 

13 
17 
16 
24 
16 

17 
22 
22 
9 
19 
10 
10 
13 

19 

22 

16 

20 

7 

14 
x9 


38 

35 
27 

4i 
30 
3i 
35 
32 
35 
35 
33 
26 

33 
38 
27 

34 
29 
29 
30 
3i 
28 

35 
33-i6 


37 

42 

3i 

36 
35 
4i 
32 
35 
30 
4i 
26 

34 
25 
27 

3° 
38 
40 
32 

35 
26 
29 

37 
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Marksmen  Qualifying  in   1879,  and  their  Scores  —  Continued. 


Names. 

200  Yards. 

3 

0 

500  Yards. 

0 

0  4> 

Private  W.  J.  Leavenworth. .... 

Private  H.  E  Woodward 

Private  Benjamin  Church,  Jr.. . . 
Private  J.  W.  Hall 

24224 
0   4   3   4   4 
4   4   2   4   4 
2    3   3    2   3 
l6.77 

14 

15 
18 

13 

2    3    3    2    2 
0   4    5    2    2 
30442 
03244 
16.30 

12 
13 
13 
13 

26 
28 

31 

?,6 

Total,  26.     Average 

33.07 

RECAPITULATION. 


SECOND   REGIMENT. 


Field  and  Staff 
Company  A . . . 
Company  B . . . 
Company  C . . . 
Company  D  . . . 
Company  E  . . 
Company  F  . . . 

Company  H 

Company  I 

Company  K . . . 


Percent,  of  possible  score. 


Number  of 
Marksmen. 


3 
21 

15 
11 

7 
15 
15 
20 

25 
26 


158 


Average  Scores. 


20.00 
16.95 
16.86 
16.OO 
17.14 
18.OO 
l6.20 
16.95 
16.72 
l6.77 


16.90 


500  Yards. 


I9.OO 
I4.62 
I5.46 
1545 

14-57 
15-93 
14.00 
14.40 
16.44 
16.30 


15-39 


35-67 
31-57 
32.32 

3I-4S 
31-71 
33-93 
30.20 

31-35 
32.76 

33.o7 


32.29 
64.60 


Marksmen  Qualifying  in   1879,  and  their  Scores  —  Continued. 


Names. 

200  Yards. 

3' 

Joo  Yards. 

0 

Third  Regiment: 

Field  and  Staff  {New  London). 

Colonel  William  H.  Tubbs .   ... 

Adjutant  George  Havens 

Capt.  Alonzo  W.  Sholes,  I.T.P.. 
Total,  3.     Average  score 

2   4   3    3    4 
44243 

4  4  5  5  4 
18.33 

16 
17 

22 

22323 
02042 

3  4  4  4  5 
13-33 

12 

8 

20 

28 

25 
42 

31-66 
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Marksmen  Qualifying  in   1879,  AND  their  Scores  —  Continued. 


200  Yards. 


500  Yards. 


Company  A  (Mystic).\ 

Captain  John  H.  Hoxie 

Total,  1.     Average 

Compa?iy  B  (Pawcatuck). 

Captain  Michael  Twomey 

Corporal  George  Leiper 

Corporal  Leslie  Leiper 

Corporal  Peter  Bransfield 

Corporal  Thomas  Bennett 

Private  Hugh  O'Neill 

Private  Cornelius  Bransfield  .  . 

Private  Arthur  Leiper 

Total,  8.     Average 

Company  D  (New  London). 

Sergeant  Joseph  C.  Burrows  .  . 

Private  Charles  Rogers   

Private  John  Reynolds 

Private  Thomas  Jeffers 

Total,  4.     Average 

Company  I  (New  London). 

Second  Lt.  William  A.  Mercer 
First  Sergt.  Charles  F.  Chaney 
Sergeant  Adam  F.  Bishop .... 

Corporal  Charles  F.  Holt 

Total,  4.     Average 


4  3  4  4  4 
19.00 


o 

2 

3 
3 

3 
4 
5 
2 

.87 


3  4  4  3  4 

4  3  4  4  3 
0  4  3  3  3 
3  4  3  3  2 

16.00 


3  5  5  5  4 

3  3  3  3  4 

4  4  4  2  3 

2  3  3  3  4 
17.50 


19 


15 
14 

14 
9 

7 
14 
14 


18 
18 
13 

'5 


22 
16 
17 
15 


3  5  3 

15.00 


12.25 


50223 
50203 
05044 
32232 
11.75 


2  3  4 
035 
4  5  4 
o  5  5 
1575 


15 


11 
11 
11 

16 
16 

9 

12 
12 


12 
10 

13 
12 


7 
11 

19 

16 


34 
34.00 


26 
25 
25 
30 
25 
26 
26 
26 
26.12 


30 

28 
26 

27 
27.75 


39 

27 
36 
3i 

33-25 


RECAPITULATION. 


THIRD  REGIMENT. 


Field  and  Staff 

Company  A 

Company  B 

Company  D 

Company  I 

Total 

Per  cent,  of  possible  score 


Number  of 
Marksmen. 


Average  Scores. 


200  Yards.  500  Yards 


18.33 
I9.OO 

13-87 
16.OO 
17.50 


16.94 


13-33 
I5.00 
12.25 
11.75 

15-75 


I3.62 


31.66 
34.OO 
26.12 
27.75 

33-25 


30.56 
61.12 
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Marksmen  Qualifying  in   1879,  and  their  Scores  —  Continued. 


500  Yards. 


Fourth  Regiment  : 

Field  and  Staff  {Bridgeport). 

Lieut.  Col.  Henry  Skinner . 

Major  Geo.  F.  Lewis,  Surgeon . . 
Lt.  D.  E.  Marsh,  Ouartermaster 
Q.  M.  Sergt.  Harry  Nichols  .  ... 
Sergt.  Maj.  George  E.  Derrick. 
Capt.  Sam'l  C.  Kingman,  I.T.P 
Total,  6.     Average 

Company  A  {Bethel). 

Captain  Frederick  Cole 

Sergeant  Edgar  L.  Wheeler  . . . 
Corporal  Gilson  W.  Jennings. .  . 

Corporal  John  H.  Homan 

Corporal  Joel  L.  Osborn 

Private  C.  D.  Meeker 

Private  Lodowick  Sherman 

Total,  7.     Average 

Company  B  {Bridgeport). 

Captain  Chas.  A.  Blakeman 

First  Lieut.  George  W.  Cornell . 
Second  Lieut.  Francis  A.  King  . 

Sergeant  Charles  E  Beers 

Sergeant  Samuel  Moore 

Sergeant  Wilfred  T.  Van  Yorx. 

Corporal  Michael  W.  Burke 

Corporal  Mathias  Rupert 

Corporal  William  H.  Stevens. . . 

Corporal  Fred  Friebel,  Jr , 

Corporal  Charles  H.  Gibner 

Private  George  H.  Bright 

Private  Arthur  W.  Barrett 

Private  George  Stirn 

Private  Harlan  P.  Rugg 

Private  John  P.  Turney 

Private  Edgar  B.  Vinton 

Private  D  wight  Cleveland 

Private  Wallace  B.  Gunn 

Private  George  D.  Curtiss 

Private  James  F.  Hildreth 

Total,  21.     Average 


o  5 

4  5 

5  5 

5  5 
4.4 

5  5 


21-33 


16.14 


18.38 


14 
23 
24 
24 
20 
23 


18 
16 

r9 
12 
18 
17 
13 


22 

17 
18 

22 

*9 

22 
17 
13 
15 
17 
16 
16 
16 

23 
21 
20 
18 

17 
22 
21 
14 


4 
5 
3 
5 
4 
4 
3 
2 
2 
o 

3 

2 
2 

5 
2 

4 

4  4 
o  4 


3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5  5  5 

20.83 


5  5 
3  4 


12.85 


4 
o 

4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
5 
4 
2 

5 

3 

4 

4  4 

4  3 


3  5  4 
16.52 


12 
21 
23 
25 
19 
25 


12 

9 

15 

i5 

9 

16 

14 


23 
15 
IS 
25 
20 
21 

15 
12 

15 
14 
19 

17 

11 

23 
16 

15 
21 

13 

22 

7 

18 


26 
44 
47 
49 
39 
48 
42.16 


30 
25 
34 
27 
27 
33 
27 
28.99 


45 
32 
33 
47 
39 
43 
32 
25 
30 
3i 
35 
33 
27 
46 

37 
35 
39 
30 
44 
28 
32 
34-9Q 
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Marksmen  Qualifying  in   1879,  and  their  Scores  —  Continued. 


Company  C  (Stamford). 

Captain  William  W.  Studwell. .  . 
First  Lieut.  Elias  E.  Palmer. . .  . 
Second  Lt.  Abraham  M.  Horton 

Sergeant  Nimrod  Horton 

Corporal  James  Wilson 

Corporal  George  S.  Webb 

Private  James  A.  Lockwood. . .  . 

Private  Theo.  M.  Hallock 

Private  John  W.  Faucett 

Private  Charles  W.  Palmer 

Private  William  H.  Connery. .. 
Total,  11.     Average 

Company  E  {Bridgeport). 

Captain  Edward  N.  Goodwin.. . 
Second  Lieut.  James  Donnelly.. 
Sergeant  Edward  Darrigan 

Corporal  Joseph  Perry 

Corporal  Patrick  Martin 

Private  Jerome  Williams 

Private  James  Murphy 

Private  Edward  J.  Kumerlen .  .  . 
Private  Joseph  Cunningham. .  . . 

Private  Joseph  Iris 

Private  James  F.  Bradley 

Private  David  O'Rourke 

Total,  12.     Average 

Company  I  ( Winsted). 

Captain  Jos.  H.  C.  Batchelder. . 
Second  Lieut.  Edward  Finn 

Sergeant  Ward  D.  Smith 

Corporal  Elliott  B.  Peck 

Corporal  Austin  K.  Deming.  ... 

Corporal  Charles  A.  Cutler 

Private  William  C.  Bond 

Private  George  H.  Green 

Private  Peter  H.  O'Shaughnessy. 

Private  Frederick  Ford 

Total,  10.     Average 

Company  K  (Stratford). 

Captain  Henry  M.  Blakeslee  . . . 
First  Lieut.  Charles  Wilcoxson . 
Sergeant  Bruce  H.  Weller  . 


3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4  4 


17-63 


18.41 


17.40 


42234 

3  4  4  3  3 

4  5  4  4  4 


20 

15 

20 

19 

20 
20 
12 

17 
18 

14 

19 


1 3 

20 

'9 
18 
18 
20 
18 

17 
18 

17 
20 

23 


20 
18 

21 

17 
18 

'9 
'7 
16 

13 
[6 


IS 

'7 
21 


500  Yards. 


2  5 

4  4 

3  2 
2  4 

5  5 
o  o 


13.63 


15-33 


14.00 


0  4  4  3  3 
25543 
5  5  4  5  4 


14 
16 

H 
14 

22 

7 
20 

9 
12 

13 
9 


16 
17 
17 
15 
t6 
20 
12 
1 1 
13 
'3 
16 
18 


15 
19 
13 
U 
'5 
J  9 
9 
1  r 

13 

[2 


H 
19 

23 


34 
3i 
34 
33 
42 
27 
32 
26 
30 
27 
28 
31-26 


29 
37 
36 
33 
34 
40 

3° 
28 

3i 
30 
36 
4i 
33-74 


35 
37 
34 
3i 
33 
38 
26 
27 
26 
28 
31.40 


29 
36 

44 
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Marksmen  Qualifying  in   1879,  and  their  Scores  —  Continued, 


Names. 

200  Yards. 

0 

500  Yards. 

0 

Sergeant  Eugene  Moorehouse. . 
Sergeant  James  L.  Hubbell  .... 

Corporal  William  A.  Stagg 

Corporal  Fred.  P.  Thompson.. . 

Corporal  John  McDonald 

Private  Thomas  W.  Judson .... 
Private  Charles  E.  Meachen   ... 
Private  Irving  W.  Judson .... 
Private  Edwin  F.  Hall 

3  4  4  4  4 
3  4  5  4  3 

3  3  4  3  3 

4  4  5  5  4 

2  4  4  3  5 
32044 

3  4  0  3  3 

4  3244 

2  4  5  4  3 

5  3  4  4  4 
4  4  4  4  4 
42332 
4  4  3  4  2 

3  4  3  3  3 

17.41 

19 
19 
16 

22 
18 
13 
13 
17 
18 
20 
20 
14 
17 
16 

5   4  4   2    2 
5    4   2   3    4 

3  3  4  5  5 
5  4  5  5  5 
0  5  3  3  4 
52035 

3  3  4  4  5 

4  3  5  5  5 

5  5  3  4  4 
5  5  3  4  4 
4  5  5  5  5 
3  3  5  5  4 
22440 
52323 

18.76 

17 
18 

20 
24 
15 
14 
20 
22 
21 
21 
24 
20 
22 
15 

36 

37 
3^ 
46 

33 
27 
33 
39 
39 
4i 
44 
34 
29 

3i 
36.17 

Private  Albert  M.  Porter 

Private  Henry  A.  Porter 

Private  Thomas  B.  Buddington. 

Private  William  H.  Fryer 

Private  John  C.  Kugler 

Total,  1 7.     Average 

RECAPITULATION. 


FOURTH   REGIMENT. 


Field  and  Staff 

Company  A 

Company  B 

Company  C 

Company  E 

Company  I 

Company  K 

Total 

Per  cent,  of  possible  score 


Number  of 
Marksmen. 


6 

7 
21 
11 
12 
10 
17 


Average  Scores. 


21-33 
16.14 
18.38 

17.63 
18.4I 

87-4o 
67.41 


18.10 


500  Yards. 


20.83 
12.85 
16.52 
1363 
15-33 
I4.OO 

18.75 


15.84 


42.l6 
28.99 

34-9° 
31.26 

33  74 
31.40 
36.17 


33-94 
67.88 
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STATISTICS  OF  BRIGADE   RIFLE  PRACTICE,  1879. 


Number  of  Companies  Provided  with  Ranges. 

Regiment.  No.  Companies. 

First 10   A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K. 

Second 10   A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K. 

Third 9  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I. 

Fourth 7   A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  I,  K. 

Total,  1879,  36;  total,  1878,  28.     Gain,  8. 

Number  of  Companies  not  Provided. 

Regiment.  No.  Companies. 

First o  None. 

Second o   None. 

Third 1    K.     Not  organized  until  August. 

Fourth 3   F,  G,  II.     No  reports  received. 

Total,  1879,  4;  total,  1878,  7.     Gain,  3. 

Companies  that  have  carried  out  the  entire  System  of  Classi- 
fication. 

Regiment.  No.  Companies. 

First 10 A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K. 

Second 9   A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  H,  I,  K. 

Third 5   A,  B,  D,  H,  I. 

Fourth 7   A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  I,  K. 

Total,  1879,  31  ;  total,  1878,  17.     Gain,  14. 

Companies  that  have  not  carried  out  the  entire  System. 

Regiment.  No.  Companies. 

First o  None. 

Second 1  G.    (Waterbury.) 

Third 5  C,  E,  F,  G,  K.     No  reports. 

Fourth 3  F,  G,  H.     No  reports. 
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Marksmen  and  Percentages,  1879. 


Regiment. 

Aggregate 
Membership, 
Oct.  31,  1879. 

Number  of 

Marksmen, 

1879. 

Percentage, 
1879. 

Percentage, 
1878. 

Gain. 

Second  Regiment .... 

Third  Regiment 

Fourth  Regiment .... 
Brigade  Staff 

732 
629 
669 

665 
8 

303 

158 

20 

84 

2 

41-39 
25.19 
2.91 
12.64 
25.00 

16.70 

16.90 

.40 

•70 

37.50 

24.69 
8.29 
2.51 

11.94 

Loss  12.50 

Total 

2,703 

567 

21.43 

14.44 

6.99 

Companies    in    each    Regiment   Winning    Highest    Number    of 
Marksmen's  Badges,  1879. 


Regiment. 

Company. 

Marksmen. 

Members. 

Per  Cent. 

First  Regiment 

Second  Regiment   . . . 

Third  Regiment 

Fourth  Regiment 

E 
K 
B 

b 

68 

26 

8 

21 

82 
60 

68 
65 

83 

43 
12 

24 

Best  Individual  Scores  in  each  Regiment. 


Regiment. 

>> 

a 
rt 

s 

0 

0 

Members. 

200  Yards. 

0 

500  Yards. 

0 

-a  _; 

2  0 
Oh 

First . . . 
Second. 

Third  . . 
Fourth  . 

F... 

Staff. 
I  .... 
E... 

Staff. 
Staff. 

Private  E.  H.  Williams . 
Col.  Chas.  P.  Graham. . 

Lieut.  J.  N.  Lane 

Private  G.  R.  Nichols. . 
Capt.A.W.Sholes,I.T.P. 
Q.  M.  Sgt.  H.  Nichols. . 

54545 
45  544 
45444 
54445 
445  54 
455  5  5 

23 

22 
21 

22 
22 
24 

5  5  555 
4  5  445 
4  5  5  54 

4  5  445 
3  4  445 

5  5  555 

25 
22 

23 

22 
20 
25 

48 

44 
44 
44 
42 
49 
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Classification  of  the   First   Regiment,  C.  N.   G.,   in    Target 
Practice,  1879,  with  Figure  of  Merit  of  each  Company. 


Company, 

bo 
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3  O 

bO 
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CJ  0 

.  "3 
C  C 

18 
1 

00 

0 
O 

Q. 

15 

e 

<> 

1 

0 

fa 

| 

s 

u 

0 
c 

0 

A 

4 
19 

5 
3i 
19 

0 

0 
26 

2 

3 
11 

O 
17 

6 
20 

5 
4 
8 

7 
0 

19 

5 

O 

9 

38 

7 

10 

9 
5 
7 
1 
20 
7 

O 

6 
4 
3 
5 
0 

5 
12 

7 
11 
12 

0 
4 
3 
9 
1 
1 
1 
3 
13 
0 

5 

11 

10 
14 

3 
24 
68 
57 
13 
59 

2 
42 

15 
65 

70 

73 
64 
82 
76 
68 
82 

55 
82 

73-34 
25.92 

35-56 
16.02 
44.76 
86.09 
80  00 
29.63 
84.26 
18.63 
61.15 

5 
5 
6 
2 
8 

25 

20 

4 
13 

6 

5 
8 

B  

C 

1 

D 

t6 

E 

43 
37 

9 
46 

F 

G  

H 

I 

2 

K 

42 

120 

91 

113 

65 

40 

3o3 

732 

88 

215 

Figure  of  Merit  of  Regiment,  1879. 

Marksmen 303  x  100  =  30.300 

First-class  shots 40  x  60  =  2.400 

Second-class  shots 65  x  30  =  1.950 

Third-class  shots 113  x  20  =  2.260 

Fourth-class  shots 91  x  5  =  .455 

Fifth-class  (absentees) 120  x  o  =  .000 

732     divided  by        37-365     =     51.04 

Figure  of  merit  for  1879,  5l'°4'>  Figure  of  merit  in  1878,  28.27 ;  gain, 
22.77. 
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REPORT  OF  EXAMINING  BOARD. 


Brigadier-General  Edward  Harland, 

A  djutant-  General. 

Dear  Sir, — Pursuant  to  General  Orders,  No.  6,  dated 
August  12,  1879,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Military- 
Examining  Board,  met  at  the  encampment,  (Camp  Andrews,) 
Niantic,  on  the  27th  day  of  August,  1879,  an(^  continued 
our  session  through  that  day  and  the  following  (August  28). 

We  gave  to  all  officers  who  were  ordered  to,  and  did 
appear  before  us,  a  thorough  examination  in  such  tactics  as 
are  required  for  the  proper  discharge  and  understanding  of 
the  duties  of  their  respective  positions,  and  herewith  give 
the  results,  to  wit : 

The  following  were  found  by  us  to  be  very  well  qualified 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  tactics  for  the  proper  performance 
of  the  duties  of  their  respective  positions,  to  wit : 

FIRST   REGIMENT. 

Captain  Thomas  M.  Smith. 
Captain  William  M.  Clark. 
First  Lieut.  Patrick  J.  Moran. 
First  Lieut.  George  A.  Cornell. 
First  Lieut.  William  Bake. 
First  Lieut.  Charles  E.  Thompson. 
Second  Lieut.  Thomas  F.  Flanigan. 
Second  Lieut.  John  Abbey. 
Second  Lieut.  William  H.  Parr. 
Second  Lieut.  Henry  Simon,  Jr. 
Second  Lieut.  Hermon  W.  Butler. 
Second  Lieut.  Samuel  O.  Prentice. 

second  regiment. 

Captain  Henry  R.  Loomis. 
First  Lieut.  Arthur  M.  Howarth. 
First  Lieut.  George  G.  LaBarnes. 
Second  Lieut.  Charles  W.  Bogue. 
Second  Lieut.  Charles  O.  Norton. 
10 
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THIRD   REGIMENT. 

Captain  George  Warren. 
Captain  Otis  Fisher. 
First  Lieut.  Henry  E.  Leach. 
First  Lieut.  Selwyn  E.  Rowe. 
First  Lieut.  J.  Emerson  Harris. 
Second  Lieut.  Daniel  G.  Arnold. 
Second  Lieut.  William  A.  Mercer. 

FOURTH   REGIMENT. 

Major  Charles  E.  Doty. 
Captain  Frederick  Cole. 
First  Lieut.  Charles  Wilcoxson. 
First  Lieut  Victor  H.  Russell. 
First  Lieut.  William  F.  Hoyt. 
First  Lieut.  John  H.  Slocum. 
Second  Lieut.  Albert  F.  Finiels. 
Second  Lieut.  Abraham  M.  Horton. 
Second  Lieut.  Edward  Finn. 

artillery. 

First  Lieut.  H.  Hubbard  Kelsey. 
Second  Lieut.  Holcomb  N.  Jones. 

First  Lieutenant  George  F.  Talcott,  First  Regiment,  and 
Second  Lieutenant  George  S.  Ferry,  Fourth  Regiment,  did 
not  appear  before  this  Board  for  examination. 

The  following  appeared  before  the  Board  for  examination, 
and  while  not  equal  to  the  officers  first  named  in  tactical 
knowledge,  yet,  taking  into  consideration  the  disadvantages 
under  which  most  of  them  have  labored  since  their  appoint- 
ment, and  also  that  their  opportunites  for  study  and  practice 
have  as  yet  been  few,  we  have  felt  that  we  would  be  doing  an 
injustice  not  only  to  the  officers  themselves,  but  to  the  State, 
to  reject  them,  viz.  : 

Captain  Joseph  Reed,  First  Regiment. 
Captain  George  S.  Arnold,  Second  Regiment. 
Second  Lieut.  James  Arthur,  Third  Regiment. 
Captain  Henry  M.  Blakeslee,  Fourth  Regiment. 
Captain  Frederick  D.  Knapp,  Fourth  Regiment. 
Second  Lieut.  James  W.  Scofield,  Fourth  Regiment. 
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We  respectfully  suggest  that  these  last  named  six  officers 
be  allowed  another  examination  at  some  convenient  future 
time. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Independent  Battalion,  Con- 
necticut National  Guard,  (colored),  presented  themselves  for 
examination,  and  were  found  by  us  well  qualified  for  the 
duties  of  their  respective  positions,  viz. : 

Captain  Lloyd  G.  Seymour. 
Captain  Frank  M.  Welch. 
Captain  Thomas  J.  Griffin. 
Captain  Paul  Brewer. 
First  Lieut.  Barney  W.  Holden. 
First  Lieut.  George  W.  Ladieu. 
First  Lieut.  J.  W.  Williams. 
Second  Lieut.  L.  Eugene  Seymour. 
Second  Lieut.  Henry  Bell. 
Second  Lieut.  W.  R.  Kenard. 
Second  Lieut.  Luther  Harris. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  general  result  of  the  examin- 
ation proves  that  the  officers,  every  year,  show  a  marked 
improvement  in  proficiency  and  increased  attention  to  study. 
We  have  neither  the  disposition  nor  right  to  find  fault  with 
the  results  of  the  present  examination.  We  believe  that 
both  officers  and  men  show  a  steady  advance  in  every  desira- 
ble quality  as  soldiers  and  gentlemen,  ever  since  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  National  Guard.  Most  assuredly  there  has 
been  no  steps  backward. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servants, 

R.   B.   CRAUFURD,       ) 
THOMAS    McMANUS,  X^Zrd^ 
WM.    H.   STOWE,  ) 

Hartford,  September  8,  1879. 
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REPORT 

OF   THE 

ASSISTANT    ADJUTANT-GENERAL 

REGARDING 

COLLECTION   OF   PENSIONS,   BOUNTIES,  ETC. 


Adjutant-General's  Office, 

.    Hartford,  Conn.,  December  ist,  1879. 

Brigadier-General  EDWARD  HARLAND,  . 

Adjutant-General  State  of  Connecticut: 

General, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report 
relating  to  the  collection  of  Pensions  and  Bounties  through 
this  office  for  the  past  year. 

The  passage  by  the  forty-fifth  Congress  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Arrears  of  Pension  Bill,  has  more  than  doubled  the 
work  of  the  office  during  the  year.  This  bill  provides  that 
all  pensions  shall  commence  from  date  of  death  or  discharge 
of  the  soldier  from  the  service  of  the  United  States.  Under 
the  previous  law  a  pension  commenced  at  date  of  applica- 
cation,  unless  made  within  five  years  after  the  death  or  dis- 
charge of  the  soldier.  All  soldiers  and  heirs  whose  claims 
had  been  filed  after  the  five  years'  limitation,  have  been  able 
to  collect  arrears  running  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  the 
amounts  varying  from  $300  to  $1,500.  The  collection  of  the 
arrears  on  old  claims  has  not  added  largely  to  the  business  of 
the  office,  as  the  Pension  Department,  in  order  to  save  the 
Pensioners  from  the  exactions  and  extortionate  charges  of 
Claim  Agents,  required  only  the  filing  by  the  pensioner  of  a 
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simple  application,  the  form  for  which  was  given  through  the 
columns  of  the  daily  papers ;  and  the  Department  further 
refused  to  recognize  attornies  in  claims,  and  paid  all  moneys 
direct  to  the  claimant.  This  office  printed  and  furnished, 
without  cost  to  claimants,  blanks  for  applications,  which  could 
be  filled  and  executed  before  any  magistrate.  No  record  was 
or  could  be  kept  of  these  arrears  claims  in  this  State ;  but 
when  I  state  that  the  execution  of  vouchers  for  pensioners  in 
and  around  Hartford,  for  the  March  and  June  quarters, 
amounted  to  $11,677,  and  for  the  September  and  December 
quarters  amounted  to  $31,121,  some  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  paid  to  soldiers  and 
their  heirs  on  the  Arrears  Bill. 

The  increase  in  the  work  of  the  office  under  the  bill  was 
occasioned  by  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  original 
invalid  claims.  The  prospect  of  obtaining  a  pension,  com- 
mencing at  date  of  discharge,  is  a  temptation  to  every 
soldier  who  incurred  any  disability  in  service,  and  the  records 
of  the  office  show  the  number  of  new  claims  exceeds  that  of 
any  time  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  Pension  office  is  fairly  overrun  with  the  avalanche  of 
new  claims,  and  the  Commissioner  states,  in  his  report  of 
November  1,  1879,  that  "^  new  original  claims  continue  to 
"  be  presented  as  rapidly  during  the  remaining  months  of  the 
"  fiscal  year,  there  will  be  pending  in  the  office,  at  the  close 
"  of  the  year,  more  than  250,000  unsettled  cases."  As  the 
law  allowing  pensions  to  commence  at  date  of  discharge  re- 
quires all  such  claims  to  be  filed  previous  to  July  1,  1880,  it 
is  probable  that  during  the  next  six  months  a  large  number 
of  new  invalid  claims  will  be  presented. 

The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has  requested  an  increase  of 
clerical  force,  and,  if  authorized  by  Congress,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Department  will,  during  the  coming  year,  progress 
more  rapidly  in  the  settlement  of  claims  ;  but,  until  that  time, 
applicants  must  await  their  turn  with  patience. 

The  present  system  of  settling  Pension  Claims,  is  both 
slow  and  liable  to  great  abuses,  and  by  it  many  just  claims 
are  for  years  unsettled,  and  many  fraudulent  claims  are 
presented  to  rob  and  defraud  the  Government.     The  system 
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recommended  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  and  now 
being  considered  by  Congress,  is  one  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
must  meet  the  views  of  every  honest  friend  of  the  soldier, 
and  one  that  will  expedite  the  settlement  of  all  just  claims. 
This  system  creates  a  Board  for  each  district,  before  whom 
all  evidence  is  given,  as  in  courts  of  law.  By  this  system  the 
exact  truth  can  easily  be  learned,  honest  claims  quickly 
adjusted,  and  fraud  defeated. 

The  number  of  Pension  Claims  filed  during  the  year 
through  this  office,  is  182,  divided  as  follows  :  Invalid,  122  ; 
increase,  17;  widows,  11  ;  mothers,  n  ;  guardian,  I  ;  soldiers, 
war  of  1812,  3;  widow  of  soldier,  war  of  1812,  16;  heirs, 
arrears,  1.  The  number  of  claims  settled  is  129,  of  which 
number  116  have  been  granted,  and  13  rejected,  leaving  182 
claims  still  unsettled.  The  amount  collected  on  the  116 
claims  settled  has  been  $27,442. 

In  addition  to  the  Pension  Claims,  there  have  been  7 
Bounty  and  Arrears  of  Pay  claims  filed,  and  during  the  year 
16  Bounty  claims  have  been  granted,  and  5  rejected.  The 
amount  collectible  on  the  16  claims  granted,  is  $1,750,  but 
the  payments  cannot  be  made  until  an  appropriation  is  made 
by  Congress. 

The  number  of  Pension  Vouchers  executed  during  the 
year,  and  the  amounts  collected  on  them,  are  as  follows : 

Vouchers  executed  for  December  quarter,  1878 186 

Amount  collected $5,487.69 

Vouchers  executed  for  March  quarter,  1876 186 

Amount  collected ...    6,189.98 

Vouchers  executed  for  June  quarter,  1879 196 

Amount  collected 13*877.34 

Vouchers  executed  for  September  quarter,  1879 2I1 

Amount  collected 17,253.67 

Total  vouchers  executed ...   779 

Totat  amount  collected $42,808.68 


The  above  figures  show  an  increase  of  61  in  the  number  of 
vouchers  executed,  and  $20,420.70  in  the  amount  collected. 
Since  this  office  commenced  to  execute  Pension  Vouchers 
free  of  expense,  the  total  amount  collected  on  the  Vouchers 
executed,  is  $235,149.47. 
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The  present  Congress  has  passed  an  act  increasing  the  pen- 
sions of  persons  totally  disabled  and  requiring  the  attendance 
of  another  person  from  fifty  to  seventy-two  dollars  per 
month.  There  are  but  713  of  this  class  in  the  United  States 
and  only  a  few  of  this  number  reside  in  this  State.  There 
are  also  a  large  number  of  Pension  and  Bounty  Bills  before 
Congress,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of  them  receive  favorable 
action  at  this  session. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  3,  1879,  the 
Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  erect  headstones  over  the 
graves  of  soldiers  who  served  in  the  Regular  or  Volunteer 
Army  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  for  the  Union, 
and  who  have  been  buried  in  private,  village,  or  city  ceme- 
teries, in  the  same  manner  as  provided  by  the  law  of  March 
3,  1873,  for  those  interred  in  National  Military  Cemeteries. 
No  formal  application  is  needed  to  secure  a  headstone  under 
the  new  law.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  is  for  the 
relatives  or  friends  of  the  soldier  to  notify  the  Quartermaster- 
General  at  Washington  of  the  name,  rank,  company,  regi- 
ment, and  date  of  death  of  the  soldier,  giving  the  name  of 
the  place  where  interred.  Upon  receipt  of  this  information 
the  contractor  who  has  the  furnishing  of  the  stones  will 
cause  to  be  erected  a  neat  marble  headstone,  similar  in 
design  to  those  now  in  use  in  National  Cemeteries. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

SIMEON  J.  FOX, 

Assistant  Adjutant-General. 
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General  Orders  and  Circulars. 


General  Headquarters,  State  of  Connecticut, 
Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Hartford,  Jan.  14,  1879. 
General  Orders,  No.  i. 

I.     The  following  order  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  promulgated 
for  the  information  of  all  concerned  : 

STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT, 

Executive  Department, 

Hartford,  Jan.  10,  1879. 
Order. 

The  following  persons  have  been  appointed  on  the  Staff  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to  take  rank  from  the  ninth  day  of  January,  1879  : 

Edward   Harland,   of    Norwich,   Adjutant-General,   with   rank  of 
Brigadier-General. 

Leverett  W.  Wessells,  of  Litchfield,  Quartermaster-General,  with 
rank  of  Brigadier-General. 

Horace   S.   Fuller,   of  Hartford,    Surgeon-General,  with  rank  of 
Brigadier-General. 

William  H.  Bulkeley,  of  Hartford,  Commissary-General,  with  rank 
of  Brigadier-General. 

Frank  D.  Sloat,  of  New  Haven,  Paymaster  General,  with  rank  of 
Brigadier-General. 

Charles  L.  Dean,  of  Ashford,  Aide  de-Camp,  with  rank  of  Colonel. 
Wilbur  F.  Coe,  of  Winchester,  Aide  de-Camp,  with  rank  of  Colonel. 
Charles  Evarts,  of  Salisbury,  Aide-de  Camp,  with  rank  of  Colonel. 
Charles  T.  Morse,  of  New  Haven,  Aide-de-Camp,  with  rank  of 
Colonel. 
They  will  be  obeyed  and  respected  accordingly. 

The  Adjutant-General  is  hereby  charged  with  the  promulgation  of  this 
order. 

CHARLES  B.  ANDREWS, 

Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief. 
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II.     The  following  named  officers  are  re-appointed  in  their  respective 
positions  : 

Simeon  J.  Fox,  of  New  Haven,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  with 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Theron  C.  Swan,  of  Hartford,  Assistant  Quartermaster-General, 
with  rank  of  Major. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief: 

EDWARD  HARLAND, 

Adjutant-General. 


General  Headquarters  State  of  Connecticut, 
Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Hartford,  April  7,  1879. 
General  Orders,  No.  2. 

The  following  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  January  Session, 
A.  D.  1879,  are  published  for  the  information  of  the  National  Guard. 
Unless  otherwise  stated,  these  Acts  take  effect  May  1,  1879: 

CHAPTER    XI. 

AN  ACT  AMENDING  AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  THE  MILITIA. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in   General 

Assembly  convened : 

That  section  7,  chapter  5,  title  10,  page  121,  General  Statutes  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "two  "  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  lines,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "  ten,"  so  that  the 
second  clause  of  said  section,  as  amended,  shall  read  as  follows :  "  And  if 
the  same  shall  be  for  ten  days  or  less,  the  compensation  shall  be  the  same 
as  for  the  parades  expressly  required  by  law ;  but  if  for  more  than  ten 
days,  the  compensation,  allowances,  and  rations  shall  be  as  prescribed  for 
the  army  of  the  United  States." 

Approved  March  5,  1879. 

CHAPTER    XII. 

AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  ENLISTMENTS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 

Assembly  convened : 

Section  i.  That  any  person  who  has  received  an  honorable  discharge 
from  the  Connecticut  National  Guard  by  reason  of  expiration  of  term  of 
service,  or  who  has  faithfully  served  his  term  of  enlistment  therein,  may 
be  re-enlisted  for  a  term  of  two  years  by  signing  enlistment  papers  as 
prescribed  by  the  Adjutant- General. 

Sec.  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved  March  5,  1879. 
II 
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CHAPTER     XXIX. 
AN  ACT  AMENDING  AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  MILITIA. 

Be  it  e?iacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
Assembly  convened: 

That  section  9,  chapter  4,  title  10,  page  119,  of  the  General  Statutes  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended,  so  that  the  first  clause  shall  read  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  commandant  of  each  company  and  section  shall,  annually,  in 
November,  return  to  the  Adjutant- General  a  muster-roll  of  his  command." 

Approved  March  21,  1879. 

CHAPTER     XXXI. 
AN   ACT  CONCERNING   THE   NATIONAL  GUARD. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
Assembly  convened: 

Section  i.  The  Commander-in-Chief  is  hereby  authorized  to  organize 
four  independent  companies  of  infantry,  to  be  composed  of  colored  men, 
and  to  be  apart  of  the  Connecticut  National  Guard,  and  subject  to  all  the 
rules,  regulations,  liabilities  and  privileges  of  existing  companies  of  in- 
fantry in  said  Guard,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commander-in-Chief  may  accept  any  existing  company 
of  the  Wilkins  battalion  as  one  of  the  companies  provided  for  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  whenever  any  such  companies  are  recruited  to  such  a 
minimum  number  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Adjutant-General, 

Sec.  3.  Such  four  companies  shall  not  be  attached  to  any  existing  regi- 
ment unless  by  the  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  case  of  war, 
rebellion,  or  invasion  ;  but  the  Adjutant-General  may,  at  his  discretion, 
organize  such  companies  into  an  independent  battalion. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Quartermaster-General  to  provide 
such  companies  with  armories,  and  with  arms  and  equipments  from  any 
supplies  he  may  have  in  the  Arsenal,  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  other  companies  of  infantry  are  now  so  provided  ;  and  he  shall  also  pro- 
vide them  with  uniforms  of  the  same  quality  as  those  issued  to  other 
companies  of  the  National  Guard. 

Sec.  5.  Said  four  companies  shall  receive  the  same  pay  and  allowances 
as  other  companies  of  the  National  Guard  for  one  company  parade  in  the 
spring,  and  one  in  the  month  of  September  in  each  year.  They  shall  also 
receive  the  same  pay  and  allowances  as  other  companies  whenever  they 
may  be  ordered  into  service  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  any  purpose, 
or  whenever  they  may  be  ordered  into  encampment  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Approved  March  21,  1879. 
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CHAPTER     LXIV. 

AN  ACT  IN  ADDITION    TO  CHAPTER  7,  TITLE    10,  OF    THE  GENERAL   STATUTES, 
BEING   AN   ACT  RELATING  TO   MILITIA. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
Assembly  convened : 

Section  i.  That  execution  for  the  collection  of  fines  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10  of  the  General  Statutes,  and  of  all  acts  in  amendment, 
addition,  and  alteration  of  the  same,  may  be  of  the  form  following,  to  wit : 
To  the  sheriff  of. . .  .county,  his  deputy,  or  either  constable  of  the  town  of 
....  within  said  county,  greeting :     Whereas  . . . . ,  of  said  . . . . ,  a  . . .  .  of 

regiment  Connecticut  National  Guard,  has  incurred  fines  by  reason 

of  absence  without  leave  or  satisfactory  excuse  from  ....  duly  ordered  by 
law,  as  follows  :  [Date  of  parade  or  encampment]  [Amount  of  fine.] 
And  whereas,  said  ....  has  also  incurred  the  following  fines  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  by-laws  of  said  ....  [Date  of  fine.]  [Amount  of  fine.]  And 
whereas,  due  and  lawful  notice  thereof  was  given  to  said  ....  according 
to  law,  but  he  neglected  and  refused  to  pay  the  same,  and  thereupon  cer- 
tificate was  made  as  required  by  statute  to  ....  then  commanding  said 

regiment,  who  did,  on  the day  of  . . .  ,  18  . . . .,  at  ....  in  the  town 

of  . . . . ,  in  said   ....  county  (the  said having  had   sufficient  notice 

thereof),  hear  said  cause,  and  thereupon  did  find  and  determine  that  the 
aforesaid  fines,  amounting  in  all  to  the  sum  of  ... .  dollars,  had  been  law- 
fully imposed  on  the  said  ....  and  that  said  ....  had  neglected  to  pay  the 
same,  and  that  the  same  were  now  due  and  payable,  and  that  execution 
should  issue  for  the  collection  of  the  same.  These  are,  therefore,  by 
authority  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to  command  you  that  of  the  goods 

or  lands  of  the  said within  your  precincts  you  cause  to  be  levied, 

and  the  same  being  disposed  of  or  appraised  as  the  law  directs,  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  said  ....  the  aforesaid  sum  of  . . .  dollars,  with  in- 
terest on  said  amount  from  the  date  of  this  execution  to  the  time  when 
this  execution  shall  be  satisfied,  with  twenty-five  cents  more  for  this  writ, 
and  thereof  also  to  satisfy  yourself  for  your  own  fees.     And  for  want  of 

such  goods  of  the  said to  be  by  him  shown  unto  you  or  found  within 

your  precincts  for  satisfying  said  sums,  you  are  hereby  commanded  to  take 
the  body  of  the  said  ....  and  him  commit  unto  the  keeper  of  the  jail  in 
....  in  said  county,  and  who  is  likewise  hereby  commanded  to  receive  the 
said  . . . .,  and  him  safely  keep  until  he  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  of  said 

the  full  amount  of  the  sums  above  mentioned,  and  also  satisfy  your 

own  lawful  fees.     Hereof  fail  not,  and  make  due  return  of  this  writ,  with 

your  doings  thereon,  to  the  subscribing  authority.     Dated  at this 

....  day  of  ....  A.  D.  18  .... 

Sec.  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved  March  27,1879. 
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CHAPTER     LXXIV. 
AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  SALARIES  AND  FEES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 

Assembly  convened: 

Section  i.  That  chapter  157  of  the  Public  Acts  of  this  State,  passed 
January  session,  A.  D.  1877,  providing  for  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent, 
from  certain  salaries  and  fees,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved  March  28,  1879. 

CHAPTER     LXXXIX. 
AN  ACT  CONCERNING  THE  MILITIA. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 

Assembly  convened: 

Section  i.  No  officer  or  soldier  in  the  active  militia  shall  receive  the 
compensation  provided  for  duty  at  parades  and  encampments  unless  he 
personally  performs  the  duty  required  by  law  ;  and  no  substitute  shall  be 
allowed  compensation  for  services  performed  for  a  member  of  the  active 
militia ;  nor  shall  excuses  granted  for  absence  from,  or  non-performance 
of,  military  duty,  entitle  the  person  excused  to  receive  such  compensation. 

Sec.  2.  All  officers  and  soldiers  shall  sign  the  pay-rolls  on  day  of 
parade,  or  before  last  day  of  encampment,  for  duty  performed ;  and  in 
all  cases  the  soldier  must  sign  the  roll  in  presence  of  his  commanding 
officer,  or,  in  case  a  man  cannot  write,  by  his  mark,  attested  by  the  com- 
manding officer. 

Approved  March  28,  1879. 

CHAPTER     CXII. 
AN  ACT  RELATING   TO   INDEPENDENT  MILITARY  COMPANIES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
Assembly  conve?ied : 

Section  i.  That  no  breech-loading  arms  shall  hereafter  be  issued  to, 
nor  shall  armory  rent  or  other  compensation  be  paid  for  any  military  com- 
pany other  than  those  belonging  to  the  National  Guard  or  Governor's 
Guards.  But  this  act  shall  not  affect  any  company  already  organized,  and 
to  whom  arms  have  been  issued. 

Sec.  2.     This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved  March  28,  1879. 

CHAPTER     CXXVI. 
AN  ACT  AMENDING  AN   ACT  RELATING  TO  MILITIA. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
Assembly  convened : 

Section  i.  That  section  1,  chapter  3,  title  10  of  the  General  Statutes 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "  arms," 
in  the  third  line,  the  word  "  uniforms,"  so  that  said  section,  as  amended, 
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shall  read  as  follows :  "  The  Quartermaster- General  shall,  upon  due 
requisition  therefor,  approved  by  the  Adjutant-General,  furnish  the  active 
militia,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  with  suitable  arms,  uniforms,  armories, 
ammunition,  equipments,  colors,  camp  equipage,  and  transportation  from 
its  armory  to  the  place  of  parade  or  encampment,  and  a  regimental  head- 
quarter-room  for  each  regiment,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  colors  and 
other  State  property  in  charge  of  the  regimental  commanders." 

Sec.  2.  That  section  3,  chapter  3,  title  10  of  the  General  Statutes  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "  arms,"  in 
the  second  line,  the  word  "  uniforms,"  so  that  the  first  clause  of  that  sec- 
tion, as  amended,  shall  read  as  follows:  "The  Quartermaster-General 
shall  provide  for  the  expense  of  cleaning  and  keeping  in  repair  all  arms, 
uniforms,  and  equipments  furnished  by  the  State  to  the  active  militia,  in 
such  manner  as  he  shall  prescribe." 

Sec.  3.  That  section  4,  chapter  3,  title  10,  of  the  General  Statutes  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "  Commander- 
in-Chief,"  in  the  second  line,  the  words,  "  and  every  officer  so  uniformed 
and  in  service,  on  the  first  day  of  October  in  each  year,  shall  be  allowed 
and  paid  by  the  Quartermaster-General,  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of 
November  in  each  year,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  in  payment  therefor,"  so 
that  the  first  clause  of  said  section,  as  amended,  shall  read  as  follows  : 
"  Every  commissioned  officer  shall  furnish  himself  with  a  complete  uni- 
form, approved  by  the  Commander  in  Chief;  and  every  officer  so  uni- 
formed and  in  service  on  the  first  day  of  October  in  each  year,  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  by  the  Quartermaster-General  on  or  before  the  thirtieth 
day  of  November  in  each  year,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  in  payment 
therefor." 

Sec.  4.  That  section  5,  chapter  3,  title  10,  of  the  General  Statutes  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows  :  "  The  uniforms  of 
each  regiment  of  infantry  and  section  of  artillery  shall  be  as  prescribed 
by  its  commissioned  officers  and  approved  by  the  Commander  in-Chief,  a 
sample  of  the  uniform  so  prescribed  being  deposited  with  the  Quarter- 
master-General. The  Commander-in-Chief,  Adjutant-General,  Quarter- 
master-General and  Brigadier-General  commanding  Connecticut  National 
Guard,  shall  constitute  a  military  clothing  board,  to  receive  proposals  and 
award  all  contracts  for  uniforms  which  may  be  required  for  the  use  of  the 
active  militia,  which  uniform  shall  be  prescribed  as  and  in  accordance  with 
sample  furnished.  All  uniforms  must  be  accepted  by  said  board  before 
being  paid  for  by  the  Quartermaster-General :  Provided,  however,  that  to 
each  drum  and  fife  major  and  member  of  regimental  bands  who  shall  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  uniform  as  prescribed  and  approved,  the  Quartermaster- 
General  shall  allow  and  pay,  if  so  requested,  the  same  sum  as  the  uniform 
of  a  private  of  that  command  would  cost,  and  upon  such  payment  the  uni- 
form shall  become  the  property  of  the  State." 

Sec.  5.  That  section  6,  chapter  3,  title  10,  of  the  General  Statutes  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows :    "  Every  uniform 
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furnished  by  the  State  to  the  active  militia  shall  remain  in  the  company 
armory,  or  room  of  said  regimental  band,  in  charge  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  company,  section,  or  band,  or  of  some  suitable  person  ap- 
pointed by  him,  except  when  worn  in  the  discharge  of  military  duty ;  and 
every  non-commissioned  officer,  musician,  or  private  who  shall  neglect  to 
return  to  the  armory  of  the  company,  or  section,  or  room  of  the  band,  or 
to  place  in  charge  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  company,  section,  or 
band  to  which  he  belongs,  any  arms,  uniform,  or  equipment,  or  portion 
thereof,  belonging  to  the  State,  within  six  days  after  being  notified  by  said 
commanding  officer  to  make  such  return,  or  to  place  the  same  in  his 
charge,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  months,  or  both." 

Sec.  6.     This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 

Approved  March  28,  1879. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief: 

EDWARD  HARLAND, 

Adjutant  General. 

General  Headquarters  State  of  Connecticut, 
Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Hartford,  April  8,  1879. 
General  Orders,  No.  3 

I.  Commandants  of  Companies  will  make  immediate  application  for 
discharge  of  all  enlisted  men  of  their  commands  whose  terms  of  service 
have  expired,  and  hereafter  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of 
a  member  the  application  for  his  discharge  must  be  immediately  forwarded. 

II.  Under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  XII  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1879, 
all  persons  who  have  served  faithfully  in  the  Connecticut  National  Guard 
their  term  of  enlistment,  may  be  re-enlisted  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

The  enlistment  blank  as  now  provided  will  be  used,  changing  the  term 
of  enlistment,  and  writing  in  at  the  top,  and  over  the  words  Volunteer  En- 
listment, the  words  Second  or  Third  as  the  case  may  be  ;  also  stating 
under  the  soldier's  signature  the  Company  and  Regiment  in  which  the 
former  service  was  performed. 

By  order  of  the  Commander  in-Chief: 

EDWARD  HARLAND, 

A  djutant-  General. 

General  Headquarters  State  of  Connecticut, 
Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Hartford,  April  10,  1879. 
General  Orders,  No.  4. 

The  attention  of  commanding  officers  of  the  National  Guard  is  called 
to  General  Orders,  No.  2,  A.  G.  O.,  dated  March  30,  1878,  regulating 
target   practice   and   competitions   for   the    Marksman's    Badge.      Com- 
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manders  of  Regiments  and  Inspectors  of  Target  Practice  are  expected  to 
give  to  this  important  branch  of  military  science  their  attention  and  sup- 
port, and  to  see  that  the  orders  regulating  the  practice  and  competitions 
are  strictly  complied  with  and  carried  out  by  the  officers  and  men  under 
their  charge. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  correct  classification  of  those  competing  for  the 
Marksman's  Badge,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  competitions  for  the 
badge  in  the  Third  Class  cease  June  30th,  in  the  Second  Class  August 
31st,  and  in  the  First  Class  October  30th,  except  for  members  enlisting 
after  June  1st  Returns  must  be  made  by  company  commanders  to  Regi- 
mental Headquarters  July  1st,  September  1st,  and  November  1st,  of  all 
target  practice  since  previous  report.  Those  who  have  once  won  the 
Badge,  under  the  conditions  of  General  Order,  No.  2,  series  of  1878,  will  not 
be  required  to  go  through  the  second  and  third  classes  in  future  com- 
petitions. 

Competitions  in  the  First  Class  for  the  Marksman's  Badge  must  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Inspector  of  Target  Practice  or  the  Regi- 
mental Commander. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief: 

EDWARD  HARLAND, 

Adjutant-General. 

General  Headquarters  State  of  Connecticut, 
Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Hartford,  July  1,  1879. 
General  Orders,  No.  5. 

I.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec.  9,  Chap.  I,  Title  X,  of  the 
General  Statutes,  the  following  persons  are  appointed  Post  Surgeons,  to 
determine  exemptions  from  military  duty  by  the  standard  of  disability 
prescribed  by  the  Surgeon-General : 

Hartford  County  —  Eli  Warner,  Hartford ;  George  Clary,  New 
Britain ;  Edward  F.  Parsons,  Enfield ;  LP.  Fiske,  Southington ; 
G.  W.  Edwards,  Granby. 

New  Haven  County — W.  R.  Bartlett,  New  Haven;  Alfred  North, 
Waterbury ;  N.  Nickerson,  Meriden  ;  George  L.  Beardsley,  Derby ; 
W.  H.  Andrews,  Milford. 

Middlesex  County — Francis  D.  Edgerton,  Middletown  ;  John  H. 
Granniss,  Old  Saybrook;  M.  C.  Hazen,  Haddam ;  Nathaniel  O. 
Harris,  East  Haddam. 

New  London  County  —  Francis  N.  Braman,  New  London ;  S.  L. 
Sprague,  Norwich  ;  E.  Frank  Coates,  Stonington  ;  Seth  L.  Chase, 
Colchester ;  George  W.  Harris,  Old  Lyme. 

Windham  County  —  William  A.  Lewis,  Plainfield ;  John  B.  Kent, 
Putnam ;  T.  Morton  Hills,  Willimantic  ;  A.  S.  Leonard,  Woodstock. 
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Tolland  County  —  S.  G.  Risley,  Rockville  ;  C.  B.  Newton,  Stafford 
Springs  ;  Henry  S.  Dean,  South  Coventry. 

Fairfield  County  —  George  F.  Lewis,  Bridgeport ;  W.  C.  Burke, 
Norwalk  ;  William  C.  Bennett,  Danbury ;  W.  H.  Trowbridge,  Stam- 
ford ;  William  C.  Wile,  Newtown. 

Litchfield  County  —  Willis  J.  Beach,  Litchfield;  John  H.  Blodgett, 
Salisbury  ;  James  Hine,  New  Milford  ;  James  Welch,  West  Winsted ; 
Francis  W.  Brown,  Woodbury. 

II.  All  persons  between  18  and  45  years  of  age,  desiring  exemption 
from  military  duty  and  commutation  tax,  by  reason  of  mental  or  physical 
disability,  must  report  to  one  of  the  Post  Surgeons  for  examination,  and 
if  found  exempt,  will  be  furnished  with  a  Certificate  of  Exemption,  to 
be  filed  by  them  with  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  where  they  are  liable  to 
enrolment.  Those  who  were  exempted  by  Post  Surgeon  in  1878,  and  the 
disability  classed  as  permanent,  will  not  be  required  to  be  examined  again, 
unless  ordered  by  the  Surgeon-General.  The  dates  for  examinations  are 
as  follows  :  July,  16,  23  and  30,  August  6,  13,  20  and  27,  from  2  to  9  P.  M. 
Persons  not  filing  their  Certificates  of  Exemption  with  the  Selectmen  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  September,  will  be  debarred  from  exemption  for  the 
year. 

III.  Post  Surgeons  are  required  to  make  exemptions  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  orders  of  the  Surgeon-General,  and  will,  on  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, report  to  him  the  names  of  all  exempted  by  them,  with  town  and 
disability,  and  the  names  of  all  examined  and  not  exempted.  The  fee  for 
examination  will  be  paid  by  this  office  upon  the  report  made  to  the  Sur- 
geon-General. 

Blanks  for  Certificates  of  Exemption  and  Reports  to  Surgeon-General 
will  be  supplied  from  this  office. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-chief: 

EDWARD  HARLAND, 

Adjutant-General. 


General  Headquarters  State  of  Connecticut, 
Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Hartford,  August  12,  1879. 
General  Orders,  No.  6. 

I.  Brigadier-General  R.  B.  Craufurd,  Major  Thomas  McManus  and 
Major  William  H.  Stowe  are  hereby  appointed  a  Board  for  the  examina- 
tion of  Officers  of  the  Connecticut  National  Guard,  and  will  meet  at  the 
encampment  of  the  Second  and  Fourth  Regiments  at  Niant-ic,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  27th  day  of  August,  1879,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.' 

II.  The  following  named  officers  are  ordered  to  appear  before  said 
Board  for  examination,  at  the  time  and  place  given  above  : 
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FIRST   REGIMENT. 

Captain        Joseph  Reed.  First  Lieut.       Charles  E.  Thompson. 

Captain        Thomas  M.  Smith.  Second  Lieut.  Thomas  F.  Flanigan. 

Captain        William  M.  Clark.  Second  Lieut.  John  Abbey. 

First  Lieut.  Patrick  J.  Moran.  Second  Lieut.  William  H.  Parr. 

First  Lieut.  George  F.  Talcott.  Second  Lieut.  Henry  Simon,  Jr. 

First  Lieut.  George  A.  Cornell.  Second  Lieut.  Hermon  W.  Butler. 

First  Lieut.  William  Bake.  Second  Lieut.  Samuel  O.  Prentice. 

SECOND   REGIMENT. 

Captain         Henry  R.  Loomis.  First  Lieut.      George  G.  LaBarnes. 

Captain        George  S.  Arnold.  Second  Lieut.  Charles  W.  Bogue. 

First  Lieut.  Arthur  M.  Howarth.        Second  Lieut.  Charles  O.  Norton. 


THIRD   REGIMENT. 

Captain        George  Warren..  First  Lieut.  J.  Emerson  Harris. 

Captain        Otis  Fisher.  Second  Lieut.  James  Arthur. 

First  Lieut.  Henry  E.  Leach.  Second  Lieut.  Daniel  G.  Arnold. 

First  Lieut.  Selwin  E.  Rowe.  Second  Lieut.  William  A.  Mercer. 

FOURTH   REGIMENT. 

Major  Charles  E.  Doty.  First  Lieut.      John  H.  Slocum. 

Captain        Henry  M.  Blakeslee.  Second  Lieut.  James  W.  Scofield. 

Captain        Frederick  D.  Knapp.  Second  Lieut.  Albert  F.  Finiels. 

Captain        Frederick  Cole.  Second  Lieut  George  S.  Ferry. 

First  Lieut.  Charles  Wilcoxson.  Second  Lieut.  Abraham  M.  Horton. 

First  Lieut.  Victor  H.  Russell.  Second  Lieut.  Edward  Finn. 
First  Lieut.  William  F.  Hoyt. 

ARTILLERY. 

First  Lieut.  H.  Hubbard  Kelsey.        Second  Lieut.  Holcomb  N.  Jones. 

III.  The  Quartermaster-General  will  provide  an  office  for  the  Board, 
and  the  Paymaster-General  will  pay  the  officers  of  the  First  and  Third 
Regiments,  reporting  for  examination,  their  transportation  and  the  per- 
diem  pay  and  allowance  as  provided  by  law  for  regular  duty. 

IV.  Each  officer  appearing  before  the  Board  will  be  examined  in  a 
thorough  course  of  tactics  required  for  the  proper  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  position,  and  return  will  be  made  to  this  office,  giving  the 
name  and  rank  of  each  officer  examined,  the  result  of  the  examination, 
and  such  other  information  and  suggestions  as  the  Board  may  think 
proper. 
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V.     The  members  of  the  Board  will  be  allowed  compensation,  as  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  IX  of  General  Orders,  No.  i,  series  of  1872. 
By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief: 

EDWARD  HARLAND, 

A  djutant-  General. 

General  Headquarters  State  of  Connecticut, 
Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Hartford,  Sept.  30,  1879. 
General  Orders,  No.  7. 

The  following  alteration  is  hereby  authorized  in  the  Peabody  Rifle  in 
use  by  the  Connecticut  National  Guard: 

The  sliding  bar  on  the  rear  sight  may  be  inverted,  the  change  to  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Company  Commanders,  and  not  to  be 
made  unless  authorized  by  them. 

The  cost  of  the  alteration  is  to  be  borne  by  the  companies  making  the 

change. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief : 

EDWARD  HARLAND, 

A  djutant-General. 

General  Headquarters  State  of  Connecticut, 
Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Hartford,  October  30,  1879. 
General  Orders,  No.  8.  . 

Commanding  officers  will  call  in  all  Marksman's  Badges  issued  to  their 
commands  under  General  Orders,  No.  14,  A.  G.  O.,  series  of  1878,  detach 
the  bar  and  return  it  to  the  Marksman  ;  the  badges  will  then  be  forwarded 
to  the  Quartermaster-General,  accompanied  by  an  invoice.  The  Quarter- 
master-General will  receipt  to  the  commanding  officers  for  the  number  of 
badges  received. 

Officers  responsible  to  the  Quartermaster-General  for  State  property 
will  expedite  the  settlement  of  their  accounts  by  promptly  forwarding  the 
Marksman's  Badges. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief: 

EDWARD  HARLAND, 

A  djutant-  General. 

General-Headquarters  State  of  Connecticut, 
Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Hartford,  October  31,  1879. 
General  Orders,  No.  9. 

I.  The  Connecticut  National  Guard  will  be  mustered  and  inspected 
between  the  15th  and  30th  days  of  November,  1879,  the  assignments 
being  as  follows  : 
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First  and  Third  Regiments,  and  Companies  B  and  D,  Independent 
Battalion,  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Lewis  L.  Morgan,  Brigade  Adjutant. 

Second  and  Fourth  Regiments,  and  Companies  A  and  C,  Independent 
Battalion,  by  Major  John  B.  Clapp,  Brigade  Inspector. 

The  Artillery  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Simeon  J.  Fox,  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General. 

II.  The  Mustering  Officers  will  assign  dates  for  muster  of  various 
Companies  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  Brigadier-General  commanding 
will  issue  instructions  for  assembling  of  the  Companies  in  accordance 
with  dates  assigned. 

III.  Commanding  Officers  will  have  their  muster  rolls  properly  made  out 
previous  to  date  of  muster,  on  the  new  blank  rolls  issued  in  1878,  and  will 
see  that  all  recruits  are  examined  by  the  Surgeon,  and  their  enlistment 
papers  forwarded  to  this  office  at  or  before  muster. 

IV.  The  rolls  must  account  for  every  commissioned  officer  and  enlisted 
man  whose  name  appeared  on  the  last  muster  roll  of  the  command,  and 
those  who  have  joined  the  organization  since  that  date,  and  will  give  all 
the  information  provided  for  by  the  blanks  furnished.  The  Mustering 
Officer  will  scrutinize  the  rolls  carefully,  and  see  that  they  are  properly 
made  according  to  directions  on  the  blank  and  orders  from  this  office. 

V.  The  muster  will  be  preceded  by  a  minute  and  careful  inspection 
according  to  United  States  infantry  tactics,  and  the  mustering  officers 
shall  report  to  this  office  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  uniforms,  arms, 
and  equipments  of  the  officers  and  men,  their  discipline,  drill,  and  appear- 
ance, with  such  other  information  as  in  their  opinion  will  be  useful  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief : 

EDWARD  HARLAND, 

A  djutant-  General. 

General  Heapquarters,  State  of  Connecticut, 
Adjutant-General's  Office, 

Hartford,  Nov.  5,  1879. 
General  Orders,  No.  10. 

I.  The  following  named  officers  of  the  Connecticut  National  Guard, 
having  passed  the  examination  required  by  law,  will  be  commissioned  with 
rank  and  date  as  given  herewith  : 

ARTILLERY. 

First  Lt.      H.  Hubbard  Kelsey,  2d  Section,  Clinton,  Feb.  10,  1879. 

Second  Lt.  Holcomb  N.  Jones,  2d  Section,  Clinton,  Feb.  10,  1879. 

FIRST   REGIMENT. 

Captain        Thomas  M.  Smith,  Co.  K,  Hartford,  Feb.  10,  1879. 

Captain       William  M.  Clark,  Co.  H.  Hartford,  June  10,  1879. 

First  Lt.      William  Bake,  Co.    I,  East  Windsor,   Oct.   15,1878. 
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First  Lt.      Patrick  J.  Moran,  Co.  B, 

First  Lt.      Charles  E.  Thompson,  Co.  K, 

First  Lt.      George  A.  Cornell,  Co.  H, 

Second  Lt.  Hermon  W.  Butler,  Co.    I, 

Second  Lt.  Thomas  F.  Flanigan,  Co.  B, 

Second  Lt.  Samuel  O.  Prentice,  Co.  K, 

Second  Lt.  William  H.  Parr,  Co.  D, 

Second  Lt  John  Abbey,  Co.  C, 

Second  Lt.  Henry  Simon,  Jr.,  Co.  H, 


Hartford,  Dec.  27,  1878 

Hartford,  Feb.  10,  1879, 

Hartford,  June  10,  1879, 
Windsor  Locks, Oct.   15,  18 

Hartford,  Dec.  27,  18 

Hartford,  Feb.  10,  1879 

New  Britain,  Feb.  20,  1879 

Rockville,  May  22,  1879 

Hartford,  June  10,  1879 


SECOND   REGIMENT. 


Captain        Henry  R.  Loomis, 
First  Lt.       George  G.  LaBarnes, 
First  Lt.      Arthur  M.  Howarth, 
Second  Lt.  Charles  W.  Bogue, 
Secorj^  T  :.  Charles  O.  Norton, 


Co.  E,  New  Haven, 
Co.  K,  Wallingford, 
Co.  F,  New  Haven, 
Co.  E,  New  Haven, 
Co.  K,  Wallingford, 


Nov.  4,  1878. 
Dec.  26,  1878. 
Mar.  24,  1879. 
Nov.  4,  1878. 
May    8,  1879. 


THIRD   REGIMENT. 


Captain 
Captain 
First  Lt. 
First  Lt. 
First  Lt. 
Second  Lt. 
Second  Lt. 


Major 
Captain 
First  Lt. 
First  Lt. 
First  Lt. 
First  Lt. 
Second  Lt. 
Second  Lt. 


Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
First  Lt. 
First  Lt. 
First  Lt. 
Second  Lt. 


George  Warren, 
Otis  Fisher, 
J.  Emerson  Harris, 
Henry  E.  Leach, 
Selwin  E.  Rowe, 
William  A.  Mercer, 
Daniel  G.  Arnold, 


Co.  F,  Putnam, 
Co.  G,  Putnam, 
Co.  I,  New  London, 
Co.  F,  Putnam, 
Co.  G,  Putnam, 
Co.  I,  New  London, 
Co.  G,  Putnam, 


FOURTH    REGIMENT. 


Charles  E.  Doty, 
Frederick  Cole, 
Charles  Wilcoxson, 
Victor  H.  Russell, 
John  H.  Slocum, 
William  F.  Hoyt, 
Abraham  M.  Horton, 
Edward  Finn, 


Norwalk, 
Co.  A,  Reading, 
Co.  K,  Stratford, 
Co,  F,  Greenwich, 
Co.    I,  Winsted, 
Co.  A,  Bethel, 
Co.  C,  Stamford, 
Co.    I,  Winsted, 


INDEPENDENT   BATTALION. 


Thomas  J.  Griffin, 
Lloyd  G.  Seymour, 
Frank  M.  Welch, 
Paul  Brewer, 
George  W.  Ladieu, 
Barney  W.  Holden, 
John  Williams, 
Henry  Bell, 


Co.  A,  New  Haven, 

Co.  B,  Hartford, 

Co.  C,  Bridgeport, 

Co.  D,  Norwich, 

Co.  A,  New  Haven, 

Co.  B,  Hartford, 

Co.  D,  Norwich, 

Co.  A,  New  Haven, 


Feb.  20,  1879 
May  15,  1879 
Nov.  19,  1878 
Feb.  20,  1879 
May  15,  1879 
Nov.  19,  18 
July  29,  1879 


Jan.  8,  1879. 
Feb.  10,  1879. 
Nov.  18,  1878. 
Jan.  16,  1879. 
Jan.  29,  1879. 
Feb.  10,  1879. 
Dec.  12,  1878. 
Jan.  29,  1879. 


May  20,  1879. 
May  21,  1879. 
May  27,  1879. 
May  27,  1879. 
May  20,  1879. 
May  21,  1879. 
May  27,  1879. 
May  20,  1879. 
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Second  Lt.  L.  Eugene  Seymour,        Co.  B,  Hartford,  May  21,  1879. 

Second  Lt.  William  R.  Kennard,       Co.  C,  Bridgeport,        May  27,  1879. 
Second  Lt.  Luther  Harris,  Co.  D,  Norwich,  May  27,  1879. 

II.  The  following  named  officers  of  the  Connecticut  National  Guard, 
not  being  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  military  tactics,  will  be  com- 
missioned with  date  of  rank  as  given  herewith  : 

BRIGADE   STAFF. 

Major      Thos.  L.  Watson,  Brig.  Quarterm.,  Bridgeport,        Jan.  30,  1879. 
Captain   Wm.H.  Stevenson, Aide-de-Camp,  Bridgeport,        Mar.  29,  1879. 

THIRD   REGIMENT. 

Captain    George  Havens,  Adjutant,  New  London,    Feb.  18,  1879. 

Captain    Abner  N.  Sterry,  Co.    I,  New  London,    Feb.  18,  1879. 

FOURTH   REGIMENT. 

First  Lt.  James  Sheridan,  Co.  E,  Bridgeport,        Feb.  24,  1879. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief: 

EDWARD  HARLAND, 

A  djutant-  General. 


